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Abt. I. —The Life and Policy of Pitt. 


Life of th^ lljjht Ilonourahle William Pitt, llyKarl Stanhope, 
Author of “Tlio History of iLUfrliiud from tliotPcaco of 

Utreclit." 4 vols. post Svo. London ; Jolm Murray. J8C1, 

* 

L oud T^^TANHOPE’S Life of P^tt, the latest aiii most com- 
])lcte u,^cord of the career of that remarkable man, is the pro¬ 
duction oO^ ^naceful and refined rather than jic-werfiil mind, it 
evinces rosearcli, intellif^encc^ and scholarship : it indicates "rent 
command of material and a conscientious use of ricli documonairy 
stores,, and is distinguished hy simplicity of narration and general 
sobriety of reticction. There is, too, a moral ([uulity in tlio Avriting, 
which gives to the \York a clmracteristic flavour or fragrance. A 
charm of manner, a delicacy in intimating dissent, or oflering in¬ 
dependent opinion, recalls tlie old knightly courtesy, and marks 
Jjoi’d Stanhope as the very Calidore of authors. Valuable and 
agreeable, however, as is the new Idfe of Pitt, we are far from 
being satisfied witli it. It wants grasf) and power; it betrays 
too ready a sympathy, it gives no sign of an intellect that doubts 
and questions before it'believes ; it does not inspii^ confidence 
by full, accurate, and attested knowledge.-*^ As a work (»f art, it 
is deficient in vivid, distinct representation. It has not the pro¬ 
portion and symmetry that every true biogrnf)hy should exhibit. 


* The account of Pitt’s India legislation is v«ry slight; his consolidation of 
the Customs is not, we believe, noticed at all. There is an egregious error ii; 
the statement of the Loyalty loan, vol. ii. p. 3S0; and vol. iii. p. 2, Pitt is 
said to be eight instead of eighteen years older than Miss Iklcn. 

[Vol. LXXVm. No. CLIII.]— New Series, Vol. XXII. No. 1. B 
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3-lie Life and Policy of Pitt.- ' 

It gives you a vagiie, indistinct, wavering pbotogrnpliic likeness 
of Pitt, l)ut it never directly makes you tfOnccive or feel the man 
behind tlio picture. 

, Among the many interesting documents consulted by tlie 
author, are the papers now in possession of Pitt’s gratul-neplie\v„ 
Ctdonel John Pringle : the letters which Pitt wrote to his motlier, 
his brother Lord Chatham, and the Duke of Rutland, and those 
addressed to liimself by George III. From sucdi private sources, 
and from the various existing public collections, is derived all the 
knowledge of paramount value that we arc ever likely to obtain 
of William Pitt 

'William Pitt, the second sou of the great Lari of Chatham and 
Lady Hester Grenville, was born, ten years after his rival, Charles 
Fox, at Hayes, near Bromley, in Kent, om 28tli May, J 1!)% — the 
birth-year of two great poets Burns and Hchillcr; hah-way be¬ 
tween that of the finest literary genius of the (^eutury, Woll'gaug 
Goethe, and that of the most energetic embodiment of military 
power in the very centre of civilization, that Europe has known 
since the splendid career of Julius Ciesar was prematurely closed 
by the aristocrats of the Roman Republic. J3oni- in the most 
glorious,and eventful period of his father’s life, we find the future 
statesman residing, in his seventh year, at Weymouth, witli liis 
tutor, the Rev. Edward Wilson. Even at this earl_\^ age tlio 
2 )roud ambition of the “ Great Commoner's" true re^fesentativc 
disclosed itself. ‘‘ 1 am glad," ho cxchiims, in coiiveiijiatiou with 
Mr. Wilson, “ I rm glad I am not the eldest son; 1 wi\ut to speak 
in the House of Commons like jinpa." Somewliat later, if we 
maj believe a rather apocryphal story, the little AVilliam Pitt was 
described by Lady Holland as the cleverest child she over saw, 
and so w'ell behaved, that when expostulating with her liushand 
on his excessive indulgence to tlie children, and to Churles Eox 
in particular, she exclaimed, “ Mark my words, that little boy 
will be a thorn ip Charles's side as long as he lives." At fourteen 
years of age young Pitt became tlie friend, thougli^, it would seem, 
not th^ critic of the poet Hayley, “whose reserve prevented his 
imparting to the wonderful youth the epic poem he had begun.” 
Himself a poet, the boy liad already written a blank verse tragedy 
in five actsV entitled “Laurentius, Kiiig of Clarinium." This 
dramatic production, “bud, but not worse than the tragedies of 
Hayley," Avas so favourably received by the young author s social 
circle, that it was kvice acted at Burton Pyusont, the estate in 
Somersetshfre so unexpectedly bequeathed to l)is father. Little 
more is record^ of the early life of William Pitt. His brilliant 
preftnise, his delicate health, his father’s uifoction, his assiduity 
in study, are all noted; but there is a deficiency of personal and 
picturesque detail in the narrative of bis boyish days. Shy and 
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retiring in manhood, at seven years of age Pitt is described as 
eager Mr, William” by his mother, and “impetuous William” 
by his father. We get but two glimpses into the open-air exist¬ 
ence of his boyhood—a famous equestrian adventure somewhat 
• obscurely hinted at by Lord Chatham, and certain bird-nesting 
expeditions to the groves of his beloved Holwood. 

Lord Chatham's paternal affection showed itself practically in 
his constant superintendence of his children s education, William, 
Jus “ sweet and noble boy,” was the special cure of his admiring 
father. Action and elocution, SO far as they are capable of being 
taught, were imparted by the elder to the vouDger Pitt. To re¬ 
cite daily from the best English poets, chiefly Shakspeare and 
Milton, WHS the expedient adopted by Clmlham to cultivate the 
just 5^phiisis and iitelodious cadence for which the youthful 


orator obtained a precocious celebrity. 

Jn tlie autumn of 1773, the juvenile dramatist, who had been 
previously entered at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, commenced bis 
residence at tlie University. George Pretymau, better known as 
Bisliop Tomliue, one of the tutors of the College, soon became 
“ liis solo instructor uud familiar friend.” Immortalized in the 
“ Kolliad,” the future Pishop cd* Winchester deserves to have tlie 
alliterative praises of liis recording angel, Air. G. Ellis, inserted 
lioro' 

“ PrVn preaclier, prince of jadests, and princes’ priest, 
Pembroke’s pale pride in J^itt’s priECordia placed, 

Tliy merits shall all future ages scan. 

And Prince be lost iii parson Pretymau.” 


Early in Ins academic career the pupil of parson Pretyman, 
now a tall, lank stripling, fell ill. ILn'se exercise and liberal 
potations of poii wine, jircscribed by the family physician, Dr, 
Addington, witlx a six iiiontlis’ holiday spent in his father's house, 
soon effected a,cure. At the age of eighteen I'Ut was a healthy 
man, and remained so for many years. In 177(1, in virtue of the 
privilege conceded to the sons of peerSoPitt was admitted to tlxe 
degree of Alaster of Arts. During his unflorgruduateship the 
young student was celebigiited for his industry, his ref^ularit}^ and 
the purity of liis life. In the wicked and profligate age of Eox 
and Sheridan the immaculate Air. Pitt was ridiculed by a whole 
chorus of gentlemen of irreproachably easy imjrals in the House 
of Commons. Out of the House the unsainny Peteu Pindar re¬ 
buked the cruelty of the young Cambridge pUlosppber, \vho re¬ 
pelled “ the pretty flower-girls when they came fresh from the 
country and only endeavoured to sell the young gentlemen their 
roses and lilies.” Pitt comforted himself with the consciousness 
of his innocency in the hour of death. 

B 2 
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Competently acquainted with the classical authors of Greece 
and Rome, from the grave Thucydides to the* rhapsodical 
Lycophron, and ennying with him a creditable knowledge of 
mathematics, the young graduate began, in 1778^ to ieep his 
terms in Lincoln’s Inn. He had already attended public lectures 
in civil law. Ho knew something of experimental philosophy ; 
had studied Lockers “ Essay on the Human Understanding,' the 
political writings of Eolingbroke, and perhaps Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations.*’ This last work had a decided, if only 
partially operative influence on the policy of the future Minister 
of England. The high estimation in which Pitt held the writer 
is strikingly attested in the Budget'speech of 17i)2, where he 
ascribes the merit of his system in no small degree to “ an author 
.... whose extensive knowledge detail and (hpth of 

philosophical research will fi^rnish the best solution to every 
question connected with the history of corpmereo or with the 
systems of political economy.” *It is interesting to compare with 
the Minister’s eulogiiim the counter panegyric of the distinguished 
economist: “ What an extraordinary man Pitt is ! he makes me 
understand my own ideas better than before.” * 

With ^ich intellectual acquireinents*as wo have just indienteu, 
r.Ht was culled to the bar on the 12th June, 1780, In An:rust 
of the same year ho joined, for a short time, the Western Circuit, 
“ eating and drinking with*]awyers, and liuding tliofircuit ])cr- 
fectly agreeable.” On the 1st September Parliamcfc was dis¬ 
solved; and Pit!, hastening to Cambridge, and conTesting the 
election fur the University with Mansfield and Tuwnshend, found 
himself at the bottom of the 2 )oll. Under tlur auspices of the 
Duke of Rutland and Sir James Lowtber^ the well-known magni¬ 
ficent horoughmougcr, Ihtt was more fortunate in his next 
attempt to attain senatorial distinction. Without even the trouble 
of visiting bis constituents, he was returned for Appleby, and on 
the 29vd of Jaduary, 1781, took bis seat in Piyliamcn; .is the 
representative of that thorough. Twenty-live years afterwards, on 
the day which marked hifi entrance into public life, Pitt terminated 
his career, of triumph, failure, hope, and despair. 

Bred in Whig principles, the young, member commenced his 
parliamentary career by a bold and spirited advocacy of liberal 
opinions and a resolute support of liberal measures. His father 
before him had pi”otested against the principle of tlic American 
War, and kad proclaimed the desirableness of Parliamentary Re¬ 
form,The sen of Chatham worthily repeated the policy of Chat- 
htmi. On the 11th February, 1780, Mr. Burke explained his 
elaborate sc.heme of Economical Reform to the House. In this 
scheme, directed against the abuses and solecisms of tfie Civil 
List, the statesman-philosopher “ proposed the reduction and con- 
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solidation of offices, the diminutionof the Pension List, and the 
payment of all pensions at the Exchequer. Of the five Bills 
framed to carryout this object, one only, the so-called Establish¬ 
ment Bill was discussed in committee in that session, llencwing 
his eftbl'ts, Mv. 13urke advocated this measure a second time in the 
Eebruary of the following year. It was on this occasion that, 
suddenly called to reply to Lord Nugent, William Pitt rose calm 
and uncaibarrassed, and with cogent logic, compact diction, and 
sonorous elocution, made a prompt response, in support of a 
measure which tended to seat the king “in the liearts of his 
people, by abating from magnificence what was due to necessity.” 
On the 31st May tlie young orator made his second speech, con¬ 
tending that the power of controlling the public expenditure was 
a conil^itiitional trust reposed in the House of Ooramous, and 
that no part of tliat trust could, Consistently with duty, be dele¬ 
gated to persons who were uot^of that body. Pitt's eloquence, 
liowcver, "was nuavailing, for on both tlieso occasions the Tory 
fjovernment was triumpliant. On the l‘^th dune Pitt spoke a 
third time. The subject before the House was Fox’s motion for 
an inquiry into the state of the war with America. Favouring 
this in([uiry, Ihtt urged sbmc general reasons for its pi'osccution, 
viiidicated Jjis father, whose opinions had been misrepresented, 
and ill i^yly to J.ord Wosteotc, who called the content a Iioly war, 
aflirined t^mt, in liis view, it was “ a most accursed, wicked, bai - 
barous, cj^icl, unnatural, unjust, and diabolical war.” It is sin¬ 
gular that tlic respondent to this ardent oratory should have been 
Henry Hundas, at that moment the uncompromising oppo.pcnt, 
hut destined ere loiig to be the most trusted of all Pitt’s Cabinet 
■colleagues. 

In the May of the following year the young senator gave fresh 
proofs of his sympathy with tlie popular cause. Gloving for a 
select comr^ittee to examine into the state of the representation, 
he U'ddly in\ Jghed against the corrupt influeAce of tlic Crown, 
dechu'cd himself the ouerny of close boro^ighs and decayed village 
constituencies, and cited, nnonymousily, the opinion of Lord 
Chatham, “ that unless a mpro solid and e^ual system of repre- 
jsciitatiou Avere established, this nation, great and# happy as it 
might liave been, would come to bo confounded in the mass of 
those whose liberties were lost in the corruption of the people.” 
Still more: on the 17th of the same mopth, Avhen Alderman 
Sawbridge proposed a Bill to shorten the duration of*Parliaments, 
Pitt, equally with Fox, spoke in favour of tbi 0 motiou. The 
eager llcformer's democratic policy s%v*iftly brought down on*him 
the oratorical thunders of Burke. “ On Friday last,” Avrites 
Sheridan, “Burke acquitted himself Avith the most magnanimous 
indiscretion, attacked William Pitt in a scream of passion, and 
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swore that Parliament was and always Lad been precisely what it 
ought to be, and that all people who thought of reforming it, 
wanted to overturn the Constitution." 

Such was the parliamentai’y debut of William Pitt. Ho spoke 
on many other occasions during his ante-ministerial cnreor, 
juid earned golden opinions from friends, rivals, and opponents. 
His eloquence and abilities Averc universally recognised. Wil- 
berforce, his friend, called him a rondy-mnde orator, and pre¬ 
dicted liis future pre-eminence. “ He promises to be one of the 
tirst men in Parliiunent/* remarked an Opposition member. Ho 
is so already/' replied his generous competitor, Fox. “He is 
not a chip of the old block," exclaimed llurko, correcling some 
casual critic ; “ lie is the old block itself.”^ 

During these days of early triumph Pitt formed manVHappy 
and valuable intimacies. Anfong his associates were Edward 
JCliot, his future brother-in-law, lliclmrd Arden, afterwards l^ord 
Alvanley, llohert Smith, and William ^Vilherforce, the dearest of 
all his friends. It is pleasant to read how these yoiing men, 
with otlier congenial companions, met in the first two years of 
Pitts life at Brooks’s, or White’s, or Goostroe’s, in Vail Mull; 
how during one winter Pitt supped at 'tlieir favourite club every 
night; and how, among professed wits, the most amusing, the 
most ready,the most apt, wmis the boy-seuator Wifi dm I'itt. 
“ He was the wittiest man," says Wilberforce, “that I e^er knew." 
Even in maturer life tliere must have been somethin!, denial in 
tlie stately Pitt; a something of good fellowship iu the man, 
Avho,, having drunk a bottle of wine at his own house would go 
into Bellamy’s Aviili Dunclas and help finish a couple more. 
In Wraxall," says the admirable humourist who has j)aintcd the 
Geoi'gian manners with a master’s finish, “ we find tlie Prime 
Minister himself, the redoubted William Pitt, engaged in high 
jinks with personages of no less importance than Lo^'d Thuvlow, 
the Lord Chuncehor, and Mr. Duiidas, the Treasurct^of the IS'avy. 
Wraxall relates liow the^je three statesmen, returning after dinner 
from Addisooiube, found r. turnpike open and galloped through 
it without paying the toll. The turnpike man, fancying tliey 
were highwajmien, fired a blunderbuss after them and missed them; 
and thb poet sang— 

‘ How, as Pitt wandered dashing o’er the plain, 

His reasomdrowned in Jenkinaon’s champagne, 

A rustic’s hand—but righteous fate witl)stood— 

, Had 'ahed' a premier’s for a robber’s blood.’ 

w 

Here we have the Treasurer of the Navy, the Lord High Chanpellor, 
and the Prime Minister, all engaged in a most undoubted lark.’” 
But dropping this pleasant gossip, Ave must huiTy buck to the* 
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scene where the “ giants of debate” are to engage in the strife of 
words and principles. 

The economical reform of Burke dwindled down into tliQ 
measure of retrenchment and supervision enforced by the 
valuable, though less comprehensive Civil List Act of I-ord 
Eockingham. The death of the Ereinier (July, 1782) dissolved 
the Government. It was followed by the Shelburne Administra¬ 
tion. Fox, indignant with Lord Shelburne for his clandestine 
negotiation with franklin, and outvoted on a question of foreign 
policy, determined to resign. Burke and eight other members of the 
Government followed the great Whig leader. In the new Cabinet 
William Pitt, now little more than twenty-three years of age, 
attained a position tliat*nmst have satisfied even his lofty aspira¬ 
tion. tiuU of Chancellor of the E.yhequcr. Treating Fox’s op¬ 
position as a personal struggle lor power, Pitt from this mo¬ 
ment heenme tlie active and opcn,rival of that haughty politician. 
In an inauspicious hour the parties of l.ord North and Mr. Fox 
Jbrnied a Coalition, outvoted the Government, and aspired 
power. In vain did tlie king resolve to resist their ju’etensions. 
Twice did ho invite the voung and ambitious ex-Chnncellor to 
l)L‘como Ins rroniier. Titt, invniting n fitlijjg opportunity, rejected 
tlio royal solicitations. iS'ortli, the conipliant ministi'r, uvd 
the iormitWl)lc opponent of the Cvown, uniting +Jieir forc.es, 
stormed tli^^ir Avay into power. 'J’o extenuate the error of Fox it 
is ])lcaded /hat he Imd early desired to form new.combinations of 
party with a view to reiiivigoruto the mental blood of the AVhig 
family, and it has been argued that his share in this now Coalition 
Avus no violation of principle, “The undisguised purpose of 
regaining power,” however, is admitted by bis Iriondly biographer 
and unexccptionahlc critic. The event proved the worse than 
futility of ft political alliance which justified public suspicion and 
stultified personal jireoodcnt. The coalition, ^letesteJ by the 
hiiig, condemned by friends, and repudiated by the people, was 
denounced by ihtt with indignant vehemence. '^I'bc sinipfe, but 
striking figure with whi(di he closed hi5 fampus speech in 1783 
is well known : “And if this inauspicious union be not already 
consummated, in the naiflc of my country 1 forbid thi! banns/' 
General opposition soon ripened into active and strenuous hos¬ 
tility. The long struggle between the king and the Whig faction 
was shortly to terminate in the defeat of that Usurping oligarchy. 
The introduction of Fox’s ] ndia Bill, a drastic and otfeiftive though 
broad and beneficial measure, was the occasion of'its fall. »This 
Bill proposed that the authority of the East India Company shotlld 
1)0 traftsferred to seven commissioners, to be nominated by Parlia¬ 
ment for four years, and afterwards to be appointed by the Crown, 
The principle encountered the most decisive resistance, securing, 
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as it \vns supposed to do, the ascendancy of the Ministry of the 
day, or, in other words, of Fox and the i^arty of Fox. Pitt describes 
it in a letter to the D»ike of Rutland ns a most unconstitutional 
measure, the result of which would he to remit the immense^ 
patronage and influence of the East to Charles Fox in or out of 
office. Though the Government triumphed in the House, public 
opinion pronounced against it. The Common Council of London, 
followed by other municipal bodies, entreated that it might not 
pass into law. The Ministry was assailed Avith all the light 
artillery of wit. In particular, a notable carrienture by Sayer, 
“Carlo Khans Triumphal Entry into* Lcadenhall-street,” repre¬ 
sented Fox riding on tin' elephant, with a face like that of Lord 
North, and led to the door of tlic India House by Burke, blowing 
a trumpet. The king now determined to defeat the mefisiire by 
what was then and has since been regarded as an act of treacliery, 
imprudence, and unconstitutiorbnl interference, but what finds an 
apologist in the present amiable biographer of Pitt. After per- 
ipitting the Bill to pass through all its stages in the I.owcr House, 
the king interposed, in a clandestine and i^Tegular manner, to pre¬ 
vent its progress. Instead of summoning his Cabinet, and oftcring 
the alternative of compliance with his wislics or dismissal from 
Kis service, lie authorized TiOrd Temple to instruct the peers that 
whoever vo^ed for the Indiq ]JilI Avould not only cea^jO to be his 
friend, but would be considered by In’m as an eneray-^i’ The peers 
accordingly assumed a threatening attitude. The king’s faction 
proclaimed his Majesty s wishes, and the Ministers were placed in 
a Wiinoritv. It was in vain that the Commons resolved ; it was 
in’vain Fox remonstrated; the royal stratagem succeeded. Tlie 
day following the rejection of the Bill in tlie liOrds’ House, tlio 
king, pushing his advantage, dismissed his Ministers, and with 
crowning insult sent a message to Lord North and Mr. Fox, com¬ 
manding thorn ^o return their seals of office by the Under Secre¬ 
tary of State, as a personal interview would be 'disagreeable to 
him. ^ 

But if tlie conduptof tlie king Avas unconstitutional, that of the 
Ministry Avas highly reprehensible. To meet the manoeuvres of 
the Crown,Hhe House retaliated by a lesolution that positively 
implied a censure of the sovereign. Pitt meanwhile took no part 
in the unworthy machinations of tlie Court. Satisfying himself 
with affirming thal<thc House could not deal with rumour, aud 
that the hereditary councillors of the CroAvn had a right to advise 
the Grown, thb aspiring son of Chatham, who had not long since 
declared that he Avould never accept a subordinate place, quietly 
awaited his approaching elevation. On the 19th December, 1783, 
Pitt accepted the offices of First Lord of the Treasury and Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. On the 22nd Lord Temple, disappointed, 
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according to Lord Stanhope s probable conjecture, in some object 
of personal ambition, flung down the seal in anger, and set ofl’ to 
Stowe, leaving the young Minister to do battle alone against the 
tremendous array of talent and energy opposed to him. The tact, 
sagacity, patience, and courage which IMtt displayed in the two 
months’ contest for power which ensued, have been allowed and 
eulogized even by his political opponents. Almost single-handed 
he contended with “ a compact majority of the House of Commons, 
led on by chiefs of consummate oratorical ability—by Burke and 
Sheridan, by Box nud Lord North." The issue was fiercely con¬ 
tested, hut gradually the mimoricul force of the Opposition declined, 
and on the ^^th of March Fox was finally defeated, and the victory 
rouiuined witli Fitt. 'fh^ iVIutiny Bill was passed; the supplies 
were voted; and on the 25th the Parliament was dissolved. 

The Opposition had ruined their ^ause, Tlie Whig oligarchy, 
though expressing the opinions niid sustaining the interests of 
their country, liud in reality contrived to monopolize most of the 
functions of representative government. Their hateful alliance, 
their misconstrued India JBll, their factious antagonism, their 
unwillingness to reform abases, and their mismanagement of tlie 
franchise question, couspirocl to effect the political ruin of “ the 
llcvolutiou families," The country, regarding the Coalitjon 
the cabal ol- a domineering aristoci'acy, exulted in i^ downfall, 
d'lie d'ory-Whig compact had rent the 8oi-disant popular party to 
pieces, TJi^jugh kingly friendship, through natipnal sympathy, 
through public illuminations, through the paradoxical coinpb- 
meats of mob oratory, Bitt strode, with firm foot, onward to tiic 
possession of authentic and almost absolute power. The inheritor 
of a glorious name, the emancipator of royalty, tlie oliampion of 
parliamentary reform, the favoin’ito of tlio middle classes, Pitt 
became in general estimation a kind of national cynosure—the 
inaugurator of a new and resplendent eiu. In all this there was 
a genuine and fatal element, but also an elemcnt^foiiuitous and 
factitious. • 


The king dissolved the Parliamcut. The country I’eadily 
responded to the appeal. The large constituencies, exasperated 
with the overbearing “ Bevolutionthe incorporated* boroughs, 
anxious to maintain inviolate the sanctity of their charters; the 
Whig county of York, uncompromising in its hostility to the 
pernicious doctrines of free-trade; the men of .both parties, alike 
alienated by the ill-starred Coalition, unanimously supported the 
cause of Pitt, the king, and the people. Whe?h P^irliamenJ was 
reopened ( 18 th May), the young Minister^ who now represented the 
University of Cambridge, had an overpowering majority. The 
Crown from this moment acquired an ascendancy which lasted fifty 
years; royal prerogative, tempered by individual genius and will. 
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■was long the paramount power in the State. The aristocratical 
usurpation was over: the popular volition coincided with the regal 
■wish, and the intended policy of the high*minded son of Chatham 
was assumed to be one that would consult alike the interests 
the king and the people. Oligarchy, it seemed, had perished with 
Charles Fox, and a national party had arisen under the auspices? 
of William Pitt. AVe shall see how much of this glorious promise 
was realized: we shall see with what results the new adviser of 
the Crown presided over the destinies of a great empire for seven¬ 
teen years—nine of peace, and eight of war. ^ 

When at the age of twenty-four Pitt met his first Parliament, 
there were two subjects that demanded immediate attention—tho 
public finances and tho nlFairs of the Etjst India Company. Su¬ 
perior to Fox in his knowledge of fisc and commerce,^iit com¬ 
menced his career with a taeV that propitiated and a boldness that 
disarmed opposition. Tho legacy left by tho late war was a 
floating debt of fourieen millions. There was altogether a deKoit 
of three millions, and the Three per Cents, had fallen to 50. 
Of the war debt, Pitt proposed to fund about half; nine hundred 
thousand pounds lie undertook to raise by increased taxation. 
Some of Pitt’s imposts have been long since abandoned, ^Ybile 
•kotbers continue to hold their ground. Among the former we may 
notice th^taxes on linen, palico, candles, bricks, and <fles; among 
the latter, the duties on horses, excise licences, and game certi¬ 
ficates. Pitt ajso increased the tax on windows ai|d paper, im¬ 
posts which sounder views of economy have recently abolislicd. 

this period the smuggling trade, in which forty thousand 
persons were said to be engaged, seems to have been reduced to 
a complete system. To prevent or diminish this illicit traffic, 
Pitt, to the great delight, we presume, of the Indian monopolists, 
reduced the duty on tea and spirits, the principal smuggled com* 
inodities, following the suggestion of Lord Mahon, who had re¬ 
commended th^ reduction of duties as beneficial to the revenue. 
Antilipating, howeve«> a considernhle deficit as the first result of 
this remedial measure, he proposed to recover the difference by a 
graduated duty on* windows—the so-called Commutation Tax. 

On June the new Cbancellojof the Exchequer brought 

fortvard the Budget. The current services of the year he estimated 
at nearly eight millions. In deciding to fund only six millions 
and a half of the^ unfunded debt of fourteen millions, Pitt was 
influenceAby the state of the money-market. In addition to a 
lon^annoi.ty^nd'lottery ticket, be offered five per cent, at present 
aod four and a Imlf per •cent, in perpetuity to the lenders. But 
while thus following the vicious antecedents of bis predecessors 
on the plea of necessity, “he did justice in his speech to the true 
principles of finance.” 
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The finanoial question settled, the next subject that called for 
adjustment was that of Indian Government. Weighing with j^eat 
caution the conflicting interests involved, the native incapabilities, 
the experience of the servants of the Company, the difficulties 
attending the entire assumption by the sovereign of his rights 
over the splendid dominion; avoiding any undue influence of the 
Crown on the one hand, or of parliamentary ascendancy on the 
other, Pitt proposed a measure that had no pretensions to large 
statesmanship, but which, according to Mr. Massey, was wisely 
framed to meet a spetual exigency. The Board of Control 
established by Pitt proved to be the foundation of that system of 
double government which, with some subsequent modifications, 
was perpetuated “ till the sudden access of a terrible convulsion 
precipitated the change which would otherwise have been post¬ 
poned for many a long year.” ^ 

The historian of British India, contrasting Pitt s Bill with that 
of his rival, says that while the one destroyed the power ot the 
Directors, the other professed to leave it entire, but that owing to 
the vagueness and ambiguity of the language, while no great de¬ 
duction was ostensibly made from that power, the terras in which 
the functions of the Board wfere cotitrolled were susceptible of an 
interpretation which took away the whole. Profiting by^this 
clastic basis, Pitt, in 1786, at the suggestion of Lord Cornwallis, 
proceeded to diminish the influence of tfie Directors, by iittaching 
to the Crown ^he nomination of the Governor-General and Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, proposing to vest both offices in one and the 
same person. In 1787 tlic Declaratory Bill for the increase ojl 
the king s troops in India, and the appropriation by the Crown ot 
Indian revenue to any useful service, though protested against by 
the indignant Directors, still further extended the operation of the 
original India Bill. The mask, says Earl Bussell, had been Avorn 
long enough. Mr. Pitt was in haste to throw it aside, and to 
appear in the character of dictator which be had Snjustly attri¬ 
buted to Mr. Fox. In one respect, howevpr, the noble critic 
admits that the system of Pitt, as developed by bis Scotch colleague, 
was preferable to that of his opponent; explaining that while I ox 
contended that the seat of power must be at home, Dun jas main¬ 
tained the expediency of the appointment of a resident Governor- 
General. Whether we interpret Pitt's change of opinion as sincere 
conversion, or decide with Mr. James Mill tha^*hc had recourse 
to deception, it is only just to recognise the efficieuoy ^of the 
Indian administration which Pitt inaugurated. Upon the*whole, 
then, concludes Earl Bussell, there is some reason for the boast 
of Mr, Dundas—“ Wo never before had a government of India, 
both at home and abroad, acting in perfect unison together, on 
principles of perfect purity and integrity. * 
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1]\ this spirit niul with these measures did the yet inexperienced 
statesman open his ministerial care^er. At the commencement of 
the session of 1785, while still under twenty-six, Pitt was essen¬ 
tially the foremost man of the kingdom : in oratory the rival or 
reputed equal of Pox; in finance, and perhaps in special political 
knowledge, his superior; with a popularity which exceeded that 
of Chatham : Avith a power that surpassed that of Walpole. Put 
for chronological narrative Ave shall now substitute critical sum¬ 
mary, taking a rapid survey of the general procedure of Pitt 
during his triumphant peace administration, and omitting aR 
notice of such special topics as those of the Kegency question, 
the trial of Hastings, the Quebec or Canada Bill, and the Colonial 
Employment of Convict Labour. 

It Avns not only as the champion of the Crown, but as the 
champion of the people, that Pitt obtained the supreme eminence 
which he now occupied. Accordingly the question of an amended 
representation soon pressed for decision. As early ns the year 
1780 the accumulation of petitions in favour of reform, economical 
as Avell as parliamentary, had given rise to discussion in the 
Commons House. About twelve years before this, Lord Chatham 
liad suggested a remedy for corruy)t and venal boroughs. Un- 
hup^ily, to restore the purity and independence of Parliament had 
been no^part of the Whig programme. On this subject great 
diversity of opinion prevailed in the Liberal cami% of Pitt’s day, 
from the absolute opposition of Burke, through th^ hesitation of 
Rockingham,*the doubt of Cavondisli, and the moderation of 
J:'ox, to the demand for annual parliaments and universal sulfrage 
of the Duke of Richinoud. In >vhilc the Whigs avci'c still 

in power, Pitt, following in his father’s track, proposed to transfer 
tlie seats forfeited by the rotten boroughs to more important 
places; admitting, in an occasional speech, the injui'ious, corrupt, 
and baneful influence of the Crown, while sanguinely assuming 
that under t\h new, that is, the Rockingham Administration, that 
inflitienco had already ceased to exist. In the following year the 
young reformer advocated the adoption ofmeasui’es against bribery 
and expense at elections ; the disfranchisement of all boroughs in 
Avhich tbiP majority of voters was convicted of corruption (the 
nnbribed minority being allowed to vote for the county) ; and an 
addition to the knights of the shire and members for the metro¬ 
polis. In 1784^ he supported Mr. Duncombe's petition from the 
freeholders of Yorkshire, complaining of the inadequate state of 
the representation of the people. In the session of 1785, Pitt, 
true to his promise, introduced a measure of parliamentary refom 
framed and matured in concert with tlie Liberal politiciaois of that 
influential county. The characteristic propositions of the new 
Bill were an enlargement of the county constituencies by the 
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admissioti of copyholders, the enfranchisement of eight manufac¬ 
turing towns, among others Birmingham and Manchester, and 
the transfer of seventy-two members returned by thirty-six decayed 
boroughs to the counties and metropolis. By these provisions it 
was estimated that a total addition of ninety-nine thousand would 
be made to the electoral body. Mr. Massey applauds the idea, 
but considers the machinery simple and absurd. Pitt proposed, 
probably to secure the acceptance of his bill, not only to buy the 
boroughs in the market, but to let the sale be optional! The Bill 
jras debated, and rejected by a majority of seventy-four. The 
Minister never again renewed the subject. Some years after 
(1790) when Mr. Flood moved for a Bill to amt^nd the represen¬ 
tation of the people, Pitt, though unable to asseiit to the motion, 
still pi'ofessed himself a fritnd to the amendment of the represen¬ 
tation. I 

Two questions occur here: why did Pitt utterly foil in this 
project of parliamentary reform ; aftd why, after one defeat, did 
he never again renew the attem])t ? The cause of the failure lay 
less, we think, in the puerility of his plan tlian in the indifference 
of his Cabinet, the hostility of Parliament, and the unprepared 
state of the public mind. The country was not ripe for any 
considerable measure of reform. At that time, we must bear in 
mind, that ournow large manufacturing towns were little morelhan 
scattered hamlets, and that the counties and mctropolis*were the 
sole centres of public spirit and patriotic effort.^ The proprietors 
of boroughs Were interested in the maintenance ftf a system of 
coiTuption; the king Avas opposed tt) reform; tho lories were 
opposed to reform; eminent VVhigs Avoro opposed to reform ; antr 
the apathy of the public, in the restored prosperity of the country, 
Avas an evidence that tho popular demand had ceased. We can¬ 
not think that Pitt Avas insincere. The testimony of Mr. Secretary 
Bose, that not only in the House, but in private, Pitt pressed his 
plan with enthusiasm, negatives such a suppositi-wi. But why 
did he never again renew the attempt? Shall we say, with 
Bussell, that Pitt Avas satisfied witli his own'personal security for 
good measures and popular rights ; or that, »not unwilling to 
be persuaded of the present inutility of all reform movements, 
be postponed indefinitely all considerations of parliamentary 
revision ? Shall we allow that Pitt continued a reformer in 
heart, or shall Ave hazard the conjecture that a biqs to prerogative, 
very natural in his position, matured into graJual estrangement 
from his earlier principles? Whatever may be opr decision ns to 
Pitt’s motives for silence, the discredit of inaction in the refdrm 
cause till after the outbreak of the French B.evolution, must bo 
equally shared by Mr. Fox and the Whigs. 

* Massey. 
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The hecessity for the purification of the representative body in 
Ireland had long been acknowledged. Since the perversion of 
the patriotic association of 1779, when on the alarm of foreign 
invasion a hundred thousand volunteers sprang to armfe, the 
sister island hod been in a disturbed and critical state. Stfon 
after the rejection of Flood’s sweeping measure of Irish reform 
(17H4), the state of this important constituent of the Britisli 
Empire demanded the serious attention of the new Administration. 
Strange as some may deem it, the Irish policy of Pitt was far 
more liberal than that of Fox and the other Whig leaders. Fox 
was of opinion that concession and conciliation had gone far 
enough. Pitt nwntained that the restoration of tranquillity and 
the establishment of government in Ireland were conditional on 
the removal of still existing grievaneds. The measures contem¬ 
plated by Pitt for the redress of her wrongs were parliamentary 
reform and commercial freedom. Finding that the first was 
impracticable, Pitt iittemptAl to give peace and prosperity to 
Ireland by an instalment of free trade; a policy which, however 
partial and defective, was far too just and liberal for the age. 
The famous eleven propositions of 1785, advocating the removal 
of restrictions conformably to Pitt's maxim of “ community of 
benefits with a community of burthens,” were made known to tlie 
Hoiftse “ in a speech which expounded the enlarged principles of 
a sound* commercial policy/’ Pitt’s views, impertect as they 
were, were far in advance of his audience and of the country. 
Fox, who wa^ignorant of political economy; Burke, who ought 
to have known better; Sheridan, perhaps from mistaken patriotism; 
and North, blinded by selfish prejudice, employed all their rhetoric 
to obstruct the progress of the Bill/ Out of the House the 
meerhants and manufacturers rose in arms .against a scheme 
which the great Whig orator denounced as “ a tame surrender of 
the commerce and manufactures of the country.” The proposi¬ 
tions had been drawn up with great care. The principal members 
of Irish Government had been consulted ; the English Board 
of Trade, under Pint's directions, had minutely investigated the 
subject. After •-numerous concessions to tlie manufacturing 
jealousy gf England, abridging the promised equality of com* 
merce, and tending materially to affect the independence of the 
Irish Legislature, it was successfully introduced into the Britisli 
Parliament. Tljus modified, it wounded still more the susceptible 
pride of Ireland, bnd though passed, was'passed by so small a 
majority in the glister kingdom, that the Minister announced its 
wifedrawal. Dublin, says the historian, was illuminated, and 
“tlie event was celebrated as a deliverance from a great calamity.” 

If Mr. '^phjy conceived project for the pacification of 

Ireland by the enfranchisement of. trade was thus rendered 
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abortive^ a signal success attended his next attempt to initiate 
that freedom of commerce which it has been reserved for'one 
great successor to establish and another to conduct towards com¬ 
pletion. About three years after Pitt's accession to ministerial 
p(\wer, the King of Great Britain announced that he hod concluded 
a treaty of navigation and commerce with the King of France, 
This treaty, negotiated by Mr. Eden^ at Vereallles, September 
JC, 178C, may be regarded as the precursor of a similar treaty in 
our own day, suggested by similar views and sentiments, and 
attended witli similar success.t The object of Pitt's treaty, 
tvhich was to coutiiiuu in force twelve years, was the diminution 
of prohibitory duties. Conceding freedom of reciprocal inter¬ 
course, it opened new ports to the woollen, the cotton, the 
earthenware, the cutlery, luid the brass and copper manufactures 
of England. On tlie other hand, it lowered the duties on tlio 
viuogar, the brandy, and olive oil of I'rauce, It is curious that, 
us in the case of its antitype, “ a gaeat concession was made’* to 
that country,, “ the differential duties in favour of the wines of 
Portugal being abolished/' But not only was the treaty calculated 
to benclit the commerce of both nations, it was conducive also to 
the ruin of the contraband traffic. In explaining its provisions, 
Pitt sliowed at once his patriotism, lijs liumauity, and his states- 
mimlike grasp of great and permanent principles. While Fox 
constituted himself the champion of a protective poXey and 
interuatioual hatred, declaring that France was tlie natural and 
unalterable enemy of England; while Burke coi^ld taunt the 
Minister with promoting “ a contention for custom between the 
Fleur-de-lis and the Bed Lion,” Pitt, in his grand pliilosophic'' 
manner, was advocating increase by means of reduction, intimate 
communion and mutual benefit tending to the preservation of 
harmony, and explaining that the two countries Jiaving each its 
own and distinct staple—having each that which the other wanted, 
and not clashing on the leading lines of their respective riches— 
were like two great traders in different branches, and thus might 
enter into a traffic which would prove mutually benelicial to them. 
No wonder that Lord Stanhope's *'kcen obsefver” exclaimed, 
though on a different occasion, Fox and Sheridan, and all of 
them put together, arc nothihg to Pitt.” ' 

liut the spirit of reform which animated the youthful premier 

was exhibited not only in this effort to remove restrictions, but 

in other valuable and imperative measures. Thus* in spite of the 

resistance which he encountered, Pitt succeeded in carrying during 

- ——■ " ■ ■ . ■* ■■ "■ '> 

* Afterwards Lord Auckland. 

f “ The annual average export of British manufactures to France in the ten 
year> ending with 1774 was S7,164/.; in the ^g||g|||^h 1793, it 
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the session of 1785 a Bill which was intended for the repression 
of official extravagance and peculation (Lord North had spent 
more than 3001. in one year in packthread !), and for the regula¬ 
tion and audit of the public accounts. Another important measure, 
the consolidation of the customs and excise, originated in the 
administration of Lord North, was received and matured by t^ie 
discriminating intellect of Pitt. So complicated was then the 
svstom of indirect taxation, that no fewer than tliree thousand 
resolutions were needed to effect the required simplification. Yet 
such were the unquestionable merits of the proposed arrangement 
for charging the whole debt on the aggregate of the whole duties 
collected under the name of the Consolidated Fund, that it extorted 
the admiration of Burke, wlio thanked and complimented the 
proposer “ for having in so masterly a manner brought forward 
a plan which gave ease and accommodation to all engaged in 
commerce, and advantage Snd increase to the revenue.” Need 
we add that the Bill passed feiumphantly in both Houses? 

The enemies of Free-trade called themselves Pittites. Con¬ 
versely, tlie singular friends of humanity in revolutionary France 
styled Pitt tlie enemy of the human race; but that Pitt, whose 
name we are told even the negro-drivers invoked, was no less 
favourable to the extension pf hurnan liberty than that of com¬ 
mercial freedom, is demonstrated by his own powerful and eloquent 
advocacy of the gradual abolition of the slave-trade, on the night 
of April 2, 1792, wlien his comprehensive mind anticipated the 
prospect of future civilization for Africa, in opposition to those 
who contended that Africa was incapable of lieing civilized. 

• Again, in regard to religious freedom, Pitt was by no means 
behind bis age. It is true that when Beaufoy proposed the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, Pitt decided that the 
bulwark of Nonconformist exclusion must be kept up, but not 
without evident reluctance, says Mr. Massey; or, in the more 
emphatic language of I^ord Macaulay, referring, we suspect, to a 
later period, “ not till he bad laid before George III. unanswerable 
reasons for abolishiftg it.” Another instance of Pitt’s predilec¬ 
tion for honest human freedom is found in the support which he 
gave on the first revolutionary period of his career to Fox’s Bill 
for placftig the liberty of the press under the protection of trial 
by jury. 

Hastily reviewing the nine years of peace which followed the 
overthrow of tlitxWhig oligarchs, we may say, in a few words, that 
the ecorfomic progress of the nation steadily advanced. In the 
fi^ie years ‘which elapsed between 1783 and 17H8, the revenue 
received an augmentation of 5,000,000i., while even in 171)0, tlie 
expenditure was not greater than it had been in 1784, being under 
I2,000,000i, During the whole of this time, this preliminary 
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seasott of tranquillity, this hush before the storm, the “ kingdom 
trusted to a schoolbov’s care” continued to exhibit the same 
signal prosperity which, in the opinion of a greatLiberal statesman, 
characterized the dawn of that happier period when ‘*the infant 
.Atlas of the State” supported his majestic burden on shoulders not 
unfit “ to bear the w^cight of miglitiest monarchies,” Thus, says 
Karl Russell, “in the course of little more than tlu'ee years from 
Mr. Pitt’s acceptance of office as First liOrd of the Treasury, great 
financial and comraercial reforms had been cfiected. The nation, 
overcoming its difficulties and rising buoyant from its depression, 
began rapidly to increase its wealth, to revive its spirit, and to 
renew its strength. Such was the work of Mr, Pitt, now no longer 
the Minister of the Court, but of the nation. The cry of secret 
influence, and the impivtation of his being an organ of an unseen 
Power, was heard less and less as^the resources of his powerful 
understanding developed their energies and ripened their fruits,” 

In an eloquent and philosuphi^l exposition of the principles 
of government and the sources of national prosperity, Pitt, on the 
17th February, 1792, anuounced to the House that there never 
was a time in the history of the country, when, from the situation 
of Europe, fifteen years o/ peace might he more reasonably ex¬ 
pected than at that moment, Far from anticipating the disastrous 
issue of the French Revolution, which Burke early regarded as 
inevitable, Pitt in liis speech of Febmary 9, 1709, lAid ventured 
to propliesy that the convulsions of France would sooner or later 
terminate in general harmony and regular onier. The policy 
recommended by Pitt was that of sti'ict neutrality. In June, 
1792, an immediate reduction of our war establishment was con¬ 
templated. In October and November of the same year, Pitt still 
upheld tlie wisdom of non-intervention, and believed in the pro¬ 
bability of the spontaneous restoration of order in France. On 
the 29th Deceinbcr we find liim still of opinion that hostilities 
might be averted, and suggesting to the Russian Govei'nment a 
plan, unfortunately never acted upon, for the renewal of friendly 
intercourse between that country and the European Powers at war 
with her. Three weeks after a change came jover the spirit of his 
dream. On the 20th January, 1793, Pitt appears to have arrived 
at the decision, that the sooner the war began the better. This is 
the earliest intimation wo can find of a decided change of con¬ 
viction on the part of Pitt. The withdrawal of Earl Gower 
(17th August, 1792), however impolitic, was not intended as a de¬ 
claration of approaching hostility; it seems tq have teen an or¬ 
dinary diplomatic procedure. The trial of the king did not induce 
Pitt to abandon his pacific policy, for we find him inviting 
IbreigA Governments, due security being given by France, to adopt 
a similar policy, while the result of that trial was still unknown. 

[Vol LXXVIIL No. CLIII.]-New SEraES,Vol. XXII. No. I. C 
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The reason for Pitt s change of opinion must be conjectured*from 
the events tliat intervened between December 29 and January 201 
On tlie latter day Lord Loughborough’s continued political 
l^aanoeuvres were at last crowned with success. He had previously 
attempted to promote an union of administration between Fox. 
and Pitt, hoping, if that union were effected, to obtain for himself 
the Great Seal. On the failure of this attempt he endeavoured 
to secure the adhesion of the Portland section of the Whig party 
to the Pitt administration. In this project Loughborough suc¬ 
ceeded, and on the 20th January, after an interview with Pitt, 
reported to Malmesbury that the way was a decided measure. 
This break-up of the Whig faction annihilated the Opposition. 
Lord Brougham intimates ^at in this transaction is to be found 
the motive of Pitt’s change of policy ; and it is, as Mr. Knight 
observes, scarcely possible to doubt that Loughborough influenced 
the decision. On the same day on which Loughborough came to 
an understanding with Pitt, LorAGrenville informed M.Cliauvelin, 
the now accredited Minister Plenipotentiary of the French 
Kepublic, that his Britannic Majesty refused to receive his creden¬ 
tials, and on the 24th be was ordered to leave England, having 
curiously enough on the preceding day ^een recalled by the French 
Convention. M. Maret, who succeeded liim, remained in London 
tfll tbe#0th of February, but without receiving any instructions 
from his Ga/emment, Mean while, on the 28th January, a message 
from the Crown announced that the military and naval establish¬ 
ments in Great Britain were to be placed on a war footing, and 
on the 1st February, when the House was considering the king's 
m<!5Hsage, and Pitt was reviewing the revolutionary policy of 
France, the occupation of the Netherlands, the forcible opening of 
the Scheldt, the decree of the J 9tli November, and the menacing 
letter of Monge, the Minister of Marine, the Convention declared 
war against Great Britain and tlje United Provinces. Was Pitt 
responsible for^he terrible consequences of this declaration? 
Was Pitt the true author of the appalling strife that ensued ? 

On this subject opfuion has been, and still is, divided. Pitt 
was certainly not thq flrst to declare war, but, as Mignet remarks, 
“ the true author of war is not he who declares it, but he who 
renders it nhcessary.” Peiliaps no negotiation could ultimately 
have prevented a war when the fiery fanaticism of French Repub¬ 
licans was already combining with the feverish excitement and 
inflammatory ardodr of England’s frightened landed gentry and 
commerciaPclasseSj to produce the eventful explosion. But even 
if ultimately inevitable, Mr. Pitt was preliminarily bound to do 
all that he could to prevent war, and to abstain from doing what 
was calculated to pi’ecipitate war. We think it can scar^ly bo 
maintained that Pitt fulfilled either of these obligations. Earl 
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HuBsell points out that when Chauvelin called on the British 
Government to stop the progress of the anti-revolutionary Con¬ 
federacy, that Government refused to do so, though Lord Gren- 
^ville knew that the object of the Coalition was the conquest, and 
at least the partial dismemberment, of France.^* On. the other 
hand, no sooner was Flanders invaded, than the Government 
assumed a “ restless and menacing attitude." Franco was no 
doubt an aggressor, but Austria and Prussia in issuing their 
Eoyalist programme had provoked the counter-proclamation of 
the 19th November. England might have interposed. Instead of 
refusing to interfere with the Allies, England might have offered 
the renunciation of their project as the price of the repeal of that 
revolutionary decree. ^ second great error in Pitt's policy is also 
noted by Earl Bussell. Lord Grenville, it is objected, demanded 
from France not only the repeal of the November decree, but the 
abandonment of all her conqueajis, without offering France in 
return any guarantee “against a renewal of the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick's march, and the execution of the majority of the Convention 

ns traitors and murderers,” It was quite impossible, is Lord 
Bussell's decision, “ that any Government should accept such 
unequal terms.”! Had^ hSwever, the despatch addressed by Pitt 
to Russia, but never communicated to France, and therefore nevar 
acted on, been made the basis of, negotiation, ws have the 
authority of tlie great constitutional statesman already mentioned, 
for the opinion that peace might have been restoi;ed to Europe,* 

J3ut while Pitt, “ never very strong upon foreign affairs,” 
omitted to adopt any war-avoiding measures, he actually invited 
hostilities by his ill-advised procedure. Thus the Alien Act was 
passed in direct contravention of the Treaty of Commerce, though 
it is true that the French Government had lost the right to remon¬ 
strate. Thus the proclamation which prohibited the exportation 
of com to France, during our avowed neutrality^ was intended, 
as Dundas confessed, as a precautionary expedient for crippling 
the French : thus also the dismissal of Chauvelin, as previously 
the recall of Lord Gower, though not a casvs belli, was at least 
an incentive to war. This last incident, however, is of little 
consequence, as Pitt seems to have already decided on that 
ultimate argument of kings, failing the alternative of absolute 
submission on the part of France. 

The question still remains wliy did Pitt residve on war ? Sir 
A. Alison thinks it was principally to avert the danger arising 
from the diffusion of democratic principles in bur ^wn couptry. 


* TheKDorrespondence of Lord Auckland shows that the contraction of the 
boundaries of France within the river Somme was contemplated by the Allies. 

f “Life of Charles James Fox,” vol. ii. p. 347. 
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According to Mr. Ne^march, the execution of the king suddenly 
converted a previous neutrality into a state of declared war.’** 
Lord Stanhope attributes this sudden conversion to the hostile 
measures of the French against Holland and their violation of 
vested rights in the forcible opening of the rivers Scheldt and' 
Meuse, If the first reason assigned were really the prevailing 
motive, we cannot too strongly censure the decision of Pitt. If 
war were determined on for the second reason, not only do we 
consider the plea invalid, but we think it comes with a peculiarly 
bad grace from the rulers of a people who had brought their own 
king to the block less than a centiu'y and a half before. With 
regard to Holland and the Scheldt, the free navigation of which 
has long since been sanctioned by the, European Powers, and 
which never ought to have been closed, “ the conduct of Minis¬ 
ters," says Lord Russell, “afforded a fresh proof of their disin¬ 
genuousness," for though the jfreuch did violate a treaty-viglit, 
the Dutch never required us to fulfil the terms of tho alliance, 
and seemed indisposed to make the opening of the Scheldt a cause' 
of wai' unless forced to do so by us.t Holland was satisfied to 
remain neutral. France had given a positive assurance that, 
provided it remained so, its conquest should not be attempted. 
6he had also promised that Belgium, now independent, should be 
free to ebe^pse her own forqa of government. 

Thus we seem compelled to admit that the true cause was tlie 
aggressive and ^menacing spirit of the French Revolution. It 
really was, as Duudas affirmed, “ to prevent the spread of prin¬ 
ciples, which unless they were crushed, would necessarily occasion 
the destruction of this and every other country," that Pitt, yield¬ 
ing to popular sentiment, to “timid alarms," and “ignorant 
fears," embraced a policy which would have compelled a declara¬ 
tion of war on the part of England, if it had not been anticipated 
by a similar declaration on the part of France. While we hesitate 
to say that protracted negotiation would have averted hostilities, 
we citnnot but censure Pitt for his jjrcetermission of that wiser 
policy, which, in the emphatic language of the noble author whom 
we have so frequently quoted, “would "perhaps have preserved 
Europe from the devastation of conquest, and Great Britain from a 
weight of taxes which still enhances to every man and woman in 
the United Kingdom the price of ordinary articles of comfort, and 
aggravates the task of industry by an addition to the hours of 
labour,” < 

liis determiriation to oppose French aggression, and to put 


♦ The king’s execution did not take place till the 21st January^ the day 
after Loughborough’s interview with Pitt. 

f “Life of Charles James Fox,” vol, ii. p. 333, 
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down^by arms French philosophy, Pitt carried the whole country 
with him. Eepublican fanaticism had called up Eoyalist fanati¬ 
cism ; and the war-cry of Human Right raised in France was met 
by the Englishman’s defiant shout of Church and King. In fact; 
•something very like a war of principles arose in Europe; a war 
in which the incendiary spirit of French freedom on the one 
hand encountered priestly selfishness, and kingly prejudice on the 
other, consecrated, however, by the love of that national inde¬ 
pendence which the aggressive and menacing spirit of the Revo¬ 
lution endangered. 

In the commencement of that extraordinary Revolution—the 
most violent phase of an European transformation which began 
long before, and will continue long after it—“the sudden and 
successful effort of the* French people to throw off the yoke of 
despotism, appealed to the sympath^s of Englishmen, and recalled 
the glorious memory of similar struggles in which they had been 
engaged, and of the liberties whicli they had in like manner con¬ 
quered.*’* . Ill the splendid sunrise of hope that for a moment 

lighted up her political horizon. Franco “ took at once the at¬ 
traction of a country in romance.” Statesmen, philosophers, and 
poets—Fox, Romilly, Priestley, Wordsworth, Southey, and Cole¬ 
ridge—all welcomed it as the direct dawn of a new era fqf 
oppressed humanity. Of course they were greatly wroufg, but 
then its opponents were not wholly right. The Frenbh Revolu¬ 
tion was, Macaulay tells us, a great blessing for mankind. “ It 
effected,” says J. S. Mill, “substantial good of'immense value, 
at the cost of immediate and tremendous evil.” It did away 
with a multitude of imposts; it suppressed tithes and feudal 
riglits ; it abolished the corveo, the gabelle, and the taille ; it re¬ 
distributed the land, one-third of which, the property of the op¬ 
pressed Commons, was subjected to every species of burden, 
the king’s tax, the lord’s rent^ the priests dues ; while two-thirds, 
the monopoly of the privileged classes, enjoyed exemption from 
most, if not all, public assessments. It suj)verted that oppijpssive 
Tfigime which had maintained twenty bastilles in different parts 
of France, and thirty State prisons in Paris alone, where incarcera¬ 
tion without any sentenep was allowed. But the Rey^lution had 
more than one aspect. Partly, that tremendous crash may be de¬ 
fined as a bankruptcy. Not only was there a financial crisis 
equivalent to national insolvency, but there w/is a bankrupt feu¬ 
dalism, a bankrupt church, and a bankrupt Voyalty.,, Partly, it 
was the premature announcement of a new, system of belief. 
Rash, cruel, and unphilosophical as it was in its abrupt rejection of 
all sacerdotal theology, that rejection was,nevertheless, on abstract 


* Massey’s “ History of England,” toL iii. p. 421. 
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grounds, warranted by reason* Partly, to borrow the lan^ago 
of Lamartine, it was an effort to realize that ultimate prospect of 
humanity which consists of an equal repartition of the common 
heritage of mankind; and partly, it was, as Carlyle define it, " a 
straggle, though a blind and at last an insane one, for the infinite* 
divine nature of Right, of Freedom, of Country!" On the other 
hand, the political incapacity, the hasty precipitate legislation, 
the Quixodo scorn of consequences, the logical over*statoments 
and pmotical excesses, the personal oppression, and the final 
ferocity which marked the progress of the Revolution, excited 
natural indignation, and justified patriotic resistance. On the 
other hand, w© must never forget that the evils of this terrific 
explosion were in part aggravated, in part superinduced, first, 
by the “ illegal violence" of the Court party before the Ml of the 
Bastille; secondly, by the in^.rusion of Continental sovereigns 
into the internal affairs of France ; and thii'dly,,by the invasion 
of the Allies, which followed tlfe insolent and sanguinary procla¬ 
mation of men who, having partitioned Poland, were perhaps 
desirous to partition France; which left the French no alternative 
but to prepare for self-defence, and which was the direct antece¬ 
dent of the terrible September Massacre that ushered in the iu- 
fgnial Reign of Teri'on 

The*immediate effect of the adoption of a war policy by Pitt 
was very disastrous to the liberal interests and the Liberal cause 
in England. It broke up the great Whig party; it made tlie 
nation more tbitn ever indifferent to reform in Parliament; it 
disinclined Pitt to entertain any measures for the amendment of 
popular representation; and it afforded a palliation—Lord Stan¬ 
hope thinks a justiffcation—of the repressive policy which Pitt 
had already commenced. For those who held, with more or less 
intelligence, doctrines favourable to social and political improve¬ 
ment, to the collective and personal liberty of man, to the growth 
of a nobler and^urer creed than that which then dominated and 
still dominates society^j—to see this separation of interests, and to 
mark the ensuing collision of principles, must have been insup- 
portably sod. When, at a later period, the salvation of England 
was really ^dependent on the suppression of French conquest, 
patriotic men could do no less than, aclcnowledgizig. the present 
impracticability of their view&, postpone their further considera- 
tion^ and join the ^anks of those who, in fighting for national in- 
dependencej were al^o fighting for Legitimacy and Divine right, 
fbrwTOtcbea Continental princes, partitioners of Poland, would'-be 
partitione]^ of France; for protection, for repression of opinion, 
and for such an impotent issue as that of the Great Congress, 
when certain men, with crowns on their heudB, assumed the* settle¬ 
ment of Europe and estabhshed that Austrian rule in Italy 
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•which’it has been the glory of our day, already in great part^ to 
subvert- 

If the war policy in itself be questionable, the conduct of the 
war is still more so. Either from want of prevision, or from tin-* 
toward cireumstanees, l^itt seems to us to have failed lamentably. 
In the first place, the remedy which he sought to apply only 
aggravated the evil. It prolonged the lieign of Terror; it led to 
the bloody defeats of La Vendee ; it caused the liorrible vengeance 
of Toulon; it excited sympathy with the Revolution, and univer¬ 
salized it throughout Europe. Pitt had professed the intention 
of not interfering with the home aflairs of France, but in joining 

the Allies he threw himself into the views and policy of the Allies. 

He aided them in fighting for the restoration of the French 
monarchy^ without haviflg any distinct understanding, pledge, or 
security. He committed himself V> the approval, or at least the 
acceptance, of objects which he disavowed. The Allies were 
mainly bent on their own selfish aggrandizement, and on the 
maintenance of absolute rule. The march on Paris was aban¬ 
doned: Austria was to weaken France by land, and England to 
take possession of her fleets and colonies. The King of Prussia 
refused to assist the Austrian army, and returned liome to look 
after his new acquisitions in Poland. The Prince of Coburg took 
possession of Valenciennes and Conde in the name of th*e Em¬ 
peror, The Duke of Brunswick thwhrted Austria, and General 
Wuimser justified the previous jealousy of Prussia by his pro¬ 
clamation to the people of Alsace. Such was the spirit of the Allies, 
that Lord Grenville distinctly recognised the dismemberment of 
France as one of the objects contemplated by them ; aad Buiie 
was so little disposed to trust to the good intentions of tlie cham¬ 
pions of order, that he contends that France, if despoiled of her 
frontier (which was talked of for Austria), would have no security 
against future encroachments. The Holy War of Mr, Burke, to 
restore an irreligious clergy, a profligate aristocracy, and a corrupt 
administration, was, it is true, still more ir^practicable ; bwt his 
disapproval of Pitts policy seems justified by the events. Prussia 
withdrew from a contest which was calculated to increase the pre¬ 
ponderance of Austria; S^pain, jealous of the maritinie power of 
England, had no wish to continue it; and at length the con¬ 
federacy of the Great Powei's vvas dissolved at Bale. In 1796 
the Revolution had spread from Belgium to Ilaly ; and so little 
success attended Pittas belligerent measaresC that he, ever an 
earnest lover of peace, was prepared in the followjng year for a 
reconciliation with France; though the price of that reconciliation 
was the cession of her conquests, ** with Belgium as her dominion 
and Holland as her dependency.” The second Coalition termi¬ 
nated in the Peace of Amiens, and the signal augmentation of 
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French power under the Consulate. The third Coalition resulted 
in the defeat of the Allies at Austerlitz, and the triumph of 
Napoleon and the Empire. With the statesmanly power as- 
Isumed for Pitt in the conception of a war policy, and the rare 
sagacity claimed for him in planning military operations, it 
strange that there should be ever the same result: in Germany . 
failure, in Holland failure, in Belgium failure. Surely, either the 
politician or the statesman was in fault. Wo have no wish to 
deprive Pitt of his share in the merit of the great sea victories of 
Nelson and our other naval heroes, or of the Egyptian expedition , 
under Abercrombie: neither do we affirm positively that he was 
not an able strategist. We leave the decision of this question to 
the proper authorities. It is enough for us to indicate that a 
system which, so far as Pitt was concerned, had nearly ended in 

defeat and surrender, wliicli Mt us with no control over our dis¬ 
reputable Allies, which miscalculated the strength of the enemy,, 
wasted English gold on foreign inefficiency,* and spread the 
Eevolution which it undertook to extinguish, is a system that 
does not readily approve itself to our minds. The counter-policy 
of Fox—“that of armed arbitration abroad and the redress of 
grievances at home," with mutual ctmcessions and securities, 
should at least have been tried before England was committed to 
a war, Ho which only the insane ambition of Napoleon permitted 
an incomplete success; and that, not after two yeai's but twenty- 
two years of exhausting and desolating conflict. Nor can this 
ultimate triumpfi of the Allies be fairly attributed to Pitt’s fore¬ 
sight. We can accredit the Minister with but little power of pre¬ 
vision who anticipated so speedy a conclusion to that great fight 
of principles which he unwillingly helped to inaugurate, or who 
fancied that the destruction of French finance involved thor 
submission of French government—a fallacy succinctly refuted 
by Wilberforce s ready-witted guest, when he exclaimed, “ I 
should like to Icnow who was Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Attila" , 

In close connexion with the war policy of Pitt stands the 
financial system which he adopted for the prosecution of the 
war. We have no intention of penetrating hero into the tangled 
thickets of this perplexed question. Interweaving general com¬ 
ment with a general presentment of Pitt’s finance, we design, with 
the aid of Mr. Neftvmarcb, rather to invite instructed minds to a 
reconsideration of titt s finance, than to dogmatize on its merits 


* It seems unnecessary lo go into the subsidy question. Few persons 
would now defend the plan of largely subsidizing foreign sovereigns, of whose 

? )od faith we had no guarantee. Austria, who deserted us, had 4,500,000/.,. 
russia cheated us out of 1,200,000/. 
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<>v demerits,* After bis accession to power, Pitt, with charac¬ 
teristic clearness of perception, distinctly recognised, in opposition 
to the practice of his predecessors, the true principles of finance 
in the abstract. It was, he said, his idea that a fund at a high 
•rate of interest was preferable to a fund at a low rate ; for the 
reason that gradually to redeem and extinguish one debt ought 
ever to be the wise pursuit of government. In negotiating a loan, 
Pitt no less distinctly recognised the importance of the rule of 
free competition: so distinctly, indeed, that an opponent admitted, 
in a resolution proposed to the House, that the principle of 
making loans for the public seiwice by free and open competition, 
^'had been uniformly professed by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer/* With such sound views of finance, it is not easy to 
understand how Mr. PittTs money operations exhibit either inherent 
fatuity or wanton extravagance, .^f Pitt deviated from hia theory, 
there must have been some strong external pressure to compel 
tlie deviation. Such a pressiiro, Mr. Newmarch shows, did really 
exist in the practical difficulties of the times. In the first nine 
years of the w«r, there were no fewer than six deficient harvests. 
Continued scarcity, ending in intense distress, was aggravated by 
commercial discredit and*paralysed commerce, disasters abroad, 
rebellion at home, “ a failing revenue, and increasing burthens^' 
if from these general considerations we proceed to an examination 
of some of the individual loans, ^yc obtain the following results ;— 
Mr. Pitt, in 170*'3, after a bad harvest and in the midst of an 
European derangement of credit, tried to raise the amount of liis 
first loan (4,500, OOOZ.) in 4 or 5 per cent, stock; but in conse¬ 
quence of the scarcity of money, he received offers from one set 
of subscribers only, and as they preferred Three per Cents,, Pitt 
appears to have had no option but to conclude the bargain in that 
stock. The price given was 72, somewhat less than the current 
price, but as the Three per Cents., after tlie declaration of war, fell 
rapidly from 79| to 70^, the premium offered was probably 
necessary to reimburse the contractors for^the risk accompanying 
the operation. Mr. Newmarch calculates that had the loan been 
raised in the Five per Cents., it would have cost the country not 
4Z. but 5Z. 2s. pej; cent. ^ 

A great practical depreciation of high-rate funds as a Stock- 
exchange commodity, was a monetary characteristic of the first 
P'rench war. Hence tlie “actual diflercnce.of price between 
Consols and Five per Cents, as the media of rfew loang,*' justified 
the adoption of the low-rate method. Many years after PitPs 
death a very eminent free-trader—W. Huskisson—recogriising 


♦ See Essay “ On the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt during the First French 
War, 1793—1801,” &c., by William Newmarch. 
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this fact,, explained that “ the price of the public Stocks does not 
depend upon the value of the dry annuity," and illustrated tho 
statement by an example derived from his own experience—stating 
that when as Secretary for the Treasury, 1800 to 1808y he pro¬ 
posed to the bidders for the loan to make the Three per Cents.' 
redeemable at 80 [allowing a margin of 33 per cent, on a price 
of 60], they would not bid at all upon the proposal. 

Between March, 1793, and February, 1801, there were eigtiteen 
loans, or operations equivalent to loans. One of these was the 
famous Loyalty loan of December, 179G; the terms of which 
have in part been, by some unaccountable inadvertency, so 
strangely misstated by Ijord Stanhope (vol. ii. p. 389). The 
contractors received 1121. lOs.stockFiveper Cents, for every 1001. 
money, and were protected by certain “ stringent safeguards against 
future coutingencies.” The indomitable will of the nation^ 
Stimulated by a strong sense oJ self-interest, readily responded to 

the patriotic appeal of the Minister. Tlie eighteen millions 
demanded were raised within about fifteen hours. 

This Loyalty loan, was in point of fact, a magnificent con¬ 
trivance, illustrating Pitt’s self-reliance, cleverness, and wonderful 
tact “ in learning the ideas, propensiti^, and predilections of the 
‘ City’ genus of mankind.’’ The Minister wanted 18,000,0001. 
in hard cash, without any abatement. For the use of 1001. for 
two years, Pitt offered the lender 111.5a,, with the right of getting 
back his 1001. and 121. 10s. besides, unless he then considered it 
more advantageous to keep the Stock and continue to receive the 
annual interest of 51. 12«. 6(1. The amount of “extravagance" 
intolved in the airangement can only be justified by the coercion 
that rendered it inevitable. It was the act of the statesman put 
on his mettle, rather than tliat of the sober-minded Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—an exploit rather than an operation. 

Connected with the negotiation of this loon is a noticeable 
peculiarity whieh recalls the impolicy, abstractedly considered, 
with which Pitt is chargeable. That resolute Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was determined to get the money he wanted, and to 
get it he offered very attractive terms. In this way, while Pitt 
thoroughly accepted the theory of open competition, in practice, 
he, as is alleged, violated the principle^ offering his leans at a 
given price to certain persons. 

Thus, iu the case of the eighteen million loan of December, 
1795, we find him'according a preference “ to Mr. Boyd and his. 
party ani jif not actually offering terms, y^ acceding to pro- 
posaU^ from some presumption of obligation to the subscribers 
of tlie last loan—^though it appears that he could have borrowed 
the money on more favourable conditions. It has- been Vurtlier 
objected, that Pitt’s unconcealed settledness of intention, bis 
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determinatiou to have the cash at any price, by inducing-the belief 
that the borrower was under pressure, encouraged speculators to 
stand out for higher terms, aUd thus increased the amount of 
national liabilities. In giving expression to these views, we do not* 
intend to dogmatize, but to suggest. Pitt's circumstances were 
often very exceptional, and perhaps as a politician he not unfre- 
quently did what, as a Minister of Finance, he would gladly have 
forborne. 

The plea for Pitt's departure from the sound principles of 
finance which he was one of the first to avow and recommend, 
is that most potent of all pleas*^—necessity. He would have 
gladly borrowed at par, but nobody would lend at par. He 
would have preferred a five per cent, to a three per cent, loan, 
but the contractors prefelired the sweet simplicity’* and trans¬ 
porting security of the Three per Cepts. He invited competition, 
but competitors sometimes thought fit to anticipate Lord Pal¬ 
merston's advice to an expectant (Aiellist, and “ decline the invi¬ 
tation.” It is also argued, that as the prospective advantage of 
high interest at a time more or less remote is not so attractive 
as the immediate premium offered in a reduction from the price, 
so a great country with an inexhaustible future before it, and 
seeking relief from an exceptionally heavy burden by distributing; 
it over incalculable periods, may find a corresponding attraction 
in the annual saving which the plan of borrowing at h moderate 
rate of interest, although at a worse price, enables it to effect. 

Exception, indeed, is taken to this plau of 'discounting the 
future so systematically resorted to by Pitt. Increased expendi¬ 
ture, it is urged, should not be met by increased taxation, and 
the existing generation is not entitled to mortgage the property 
of posterity in order to defray its own debts. Within limits, this 
argument is irresistible. Yet we cannot but agree with Mr. 
Newmarcb, that if posterity derives any benefits from the exertions 
of its predecessors, it is surely not unfair that it should contribute 
to the relief of those who transmit a more valuable inheritance to 
it. The only question here would be whether the obligations 
were equitably apportioned ; whether a debt of 000,000,000i. is 
not more than a fair shaiiepf the collective burthen. Tj^e apology 
for this negative bequest lies again in difficulties with whiclt Pitt 
had to contend during the first six years of the great conflict. 
In a time of dearth and distress and general depi;ession m trade, it 
was perhaps impossible to inci*easc the taxation of country 
beyond the actual rate of increase. After the commercial revival, 
1799, that crowning measure of finance, the merits and demerits 
of which n present experience enables us so sensitively to appre¬ 
ciate—an Income-tax—adumbrating that of Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Gludstoue—amounting to no less than 10 per cent., added 
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upwards of 7,O0O,00OZ. to tbe imperial income. Pitt, while thus 
raising loans and levying taxes, must surely have had api*escience 
of the magnificent development of England's commercial energies, 
•and so conceived himself justified in drawing freely and confidently 
on her “ great expectations' in the future. In one of the speeches 
from the throne (November 2, 1797), the improvement of the 
revenue, the enlargement of national industry, and the expansion 
of commerce are the subjects of the royal congratulation. No 
wonder. It was the age of scientific invention and discovery, of 
the canal system, the cotton manufacture, the steam-engine, of 
Brindley, Arkwright, Crompton, Watt’ and the other great captains 
of modem industry. 

Hitherto wo have purposely omitted all reference to Pitt’s 
celebrated Sinking Fun^—his favourite dfilusion and most brilliant 
miscarriage. In 1780 he wrijte to Wilberforce: I am half mad 
w'ith a project which will give our supplies the effect almost of 
magic iu the reduction of debt.” The scheme had already im¬ 
posed on the sagacious mind of Walpole, to whom it had been 

suggested by Lord Stanhope. The idea, revived by Price, fasci¬ 
nated the young Chancellor of the Exchequer seventy years after 
its first realization, and as the public income had exceeded the 
expenditure, he determined to place a million annually in the 
hands of Commissioners, to accumulate at compound interest, to 
he employed in the redemption of the national debt. The in¬ 
efficacy of the scheme, which borrowed money to pay debt, is now 
universally acktiowledged. But with the exception, so far as we 
know, of but two anonymous authors, no irnpugners of this 
juggling contrivance were found in the days of Pitt. The public, 
the pamphleteers, the Opposition no less than the Ministerial side 
of both Houses, were all captivated by its illusory promise. ‘‘ Iu 
truth,” says Mr. Newmarch, “ the support of that institution by 
Mr. Pitt was almost the solitary merit which the Opposition ad¬ 
mitted him to^possess.” This financial faith survived till the 
adoption by Parliamyit of Dr. Hamilton's views. During the 
Avar the debt had been actually increased by an addition of eleven 
millions. Itwas not till 1829 that the Sinking Fund was abolished. 
An Act wjs then passed which recogni^jed the true principles on 
which alone it can bo established—the application to the reduc¬ 
tion of the national debt of the actual surplus revenue over the 
expenditure. , 

Space fprbids ds to enter here into the related question of 
currency. *T}i 0 run on the Bank in the eventful year 1797 Avas 
nottwing to any over-issue, but grew out of political causes. No 
sooner was Pitt acquainted with the impending danger than he, 
with his customary promptitude, prepared to meet the emergency. 
A suspension of cash payments was the expedient, obviously justi- 
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fiuble under the circumstances, by which the Government sought 
to avert a great national calamity. The continuance of the re¬ 
striction till the conclusion of peace rendered the notes of the 
Bank of practically a legal tender.* The measure was’ 

intended to be temporary, Pitt had probably no conception of 
its consequences. He could never have anticipated that for 
twenty-five years gold would be replaced by Bank-paper. It is 
observable that after the enactment of the I'estriction, the issues 
were so moderate, that, witli a single exception in the latter part 
of 1800, they either kept for nearly five years on n par with gold, 
or actually bore a small premium ; nor was it till 1808, long after 
Pitt’s death, that the decline of their value excited much atten- 
tion.f That Pitt, who, with his usual dauntlessness and fertility 
of resource, extemporizfid and afterwards deliberately accepted 
this escape from national insolvency, can be cited as an authority 
for the Vansittart doctrine of an inconvertible paper currency, 
because his or his Cabinet's policy promoted “ the transition from 
gold to paper,” we resolutely deny. 

Passing from the finance to the statesmanship of Pitts military 
period, we find it difficult to resist the impression that, early 
magnetized by Court inHuetices, and bewildered by the crowding 
apprehensions which followed the French Revolution, Pitt wa% 
gradually alienated from his youthful prepossessions in favour of 
liberty and reform. To our minds, hii5 own solemn declaration in 
1800, when a question connected witl) the Union was before the 
House, is conclusive :—“ I think it right to declare my most de¬ 
cided opinion that, even if the times were j^J'oper for experiments, 
any even the slightest change must be considered an evil.” That Pitt 
abandoned, honestly abandoned, parliamentaiy reform is, we think, 
a sad certainty. But this is not all: he identified his name with 
a system of repression which is utterly indefensible. Without 
holding him responsible for every word or act of subordinates, we 
must consider him more or less amenable to publm reprehension, 
since we do not find that ho ever discouraged the excesses his 
party. Is there evidence to show that Pitt even took such steps 
as were in liis power, to put down the atrocities of the Orange 
Reign of Ten*or in Ireland? When the Traitorous Con:*j8pondence 
Bill passed the House of Commons—it was thrown out by the 
Lords—did Pitt raise his voice against the clause that enacted 
that a man might be hanged, drawn, and quartered, without being 
supplied with a copy of the indictment, or being*allowed*the means 
of defence? When Muir and Palmer were sentenced Jto transporta¬ 
tion, the one for fourteen, the other for seven years, for whaf was 
scarcely, perhaps, even a misdemeanor, did Pitt express even 


* See Maculloch’s “ Commercial Dictionary 
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private disapprobation of this great iniquity ? In those days 
a Lord Justice might and did maintain, that death by the gallows 
or exposure to wild beasts was the proper punishment of sedition 
•—'that is, the advocacy of parliamentary reform ! He might and 
did maintain that the rabble had no right to repi'esentation, that 
the landed interest alone had a right to be represented. In those 
days resort was had—witness Lord Stanhope, Home Tooke, 
Thelwall, and others—to the law of constructive treason—-a 
measure calculated, we are assured, on the high legal authority of 
Lord Oampbel), to extinguish all political agitation, and to leave 
civil war as the only chance of escaping servitude. Even 
George III* said to his Chancellor, “ You have got us into the 
wrong box, my lord—you have got us into the wrong box. Con- 
stimctive treason wont do, my lord.^^ 

The repressive policy of Pitt’s Government has been defended 
as necessary for a crisis. That some precautionary and even 
stringent measures were occalionally uecessaiy may be allowed; 
but when the great majority of the nation was resolutely loyal, 
when, as Coleridge tells us, thei’e was not a town in which a man 
suspected of holding democratic principles could move abroad 
without receiving some unpleasant proof of the hatred in which his 
supposed opinions were hold when ‘^the only instances of po¬ 
pular excess and indignation were on the side of the Government 
and the Established Church,” was it really necessary to have an 
Alien Bill, prosecutions for libel with penalties for treason at¬ 
tached, a prolonged suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, a 
^editions Meeting Bill, and to set furiously working all the ma¬ 
chinery of intimidation ? We may palliate or excuse part of what 
Pitt did, but we cannot, with Lord Stanhope, absolve him from 
all blame. His home policy tended to the establishment of a 
narrow oppressive Toryism, to the extinction of free opinion and 
free discussion. Occasionally wayward, fractious, and extravagant 
ns the Opposition is said to have been, and probably was, we per- 
hap3«owe to its assertion of great principles and generous senti¬ 
ments the maintenance of our free Constitution. In the evil days 
when patriotic anti-Gallican Toryism had a kind of right to its 
saturnalia^ and free thought was often impracticable, and ex¬ 
hibited rebellious sympathies, the leaders of that little band, to 
borrow, the eloquent language of the statesman so often quoted, 
oontinued " to keep alive the lamp of constitutional liberty, though 
its light flickered in the wind or was scarcely perceptible in 
the RurroundiTig darkness.”* 

On one question of paramount importance, however, Pitt did 
struggle, though in vain, to uphold the interests of justice and 


* “ Life of Eox,” by Earl Russell. 
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freedom. One great fact had been elicited by the discussion of 
Pitt's commercial policy for Ireland in 1785. It brought out 
the national jetdousy, and showed the incompatibility of an inde¬ 
pendent legislature with an Imperial unity. The measure which' 
had been a vision with the Protector Somerset, which the genius 
of a far ^eater ruler had helped to mature,* ** which had been in 
part realized under the Government of the Third William—the 
union of the three kingdoms—was earned to a virtual completion 
by Pitt in 1800. At that time, though no actual pledge had 
^ been given to the Catholics of admission into the great council 
of the nation, hopes of their ultimate enfranchisement had been 
encouraged, for the fulfilment of which Pitt held himself morally 
responsible. The generous policy which the Minister advocated 
embraced not only the relief of the Roman Catholic laity from 
civil disabilities, hut also a provisi^on for the Roman Catholic 
clergy. The time speedily anived when Pitt thought himself 
called upon to redeem the implied jA'omise. On the 1st February, 
1801, he represented to the king the expediency of repealing the 
laws which exclude Catholics from Parliament and offices, as well 
as the laws which imposed a similar exclusion on Dissenters. The 
king, with his narrow prejuclice, and real but untutored conscien¬ 
tiousness, took his stand on his coronation oath, and refused the, 
concession. The Minister, ‘‘from an unalterable sense of the 
line which public duty required,*’ then Tequested bis re?ease from 
his official situation. Accepting his resignation, the king called 
Mr. Addington to his assistance, and Pitt promised his support. 
The painful excitement which the king had undergone resultetj^ 
in a return of the most cruel of all maladies, speedily followed by 
au unexpected recovery, and by a still more unexpected incident— 
Mr. PitPs wish to cancel his resignation. This paradoxical con¬ 
duct requires to be explained. Of Pitt's sincerity we entertain 
no doubt. He intended to be magnanimous, and he was mag¬ 
nanimous. Canning’s advice to him not to weaken the Govern¬ 
ment by further compliance with the unreaqpnable requisitioti of 
royalty was, we think, in perfect harmony with Pitt's sense of 
honour, of right, of duty. But this great man seems to have been 
unequal to a confusing epergency. He misraanagedjthe busi¬ 
ness. It was a cardinal error in him to allow the king to learn 
his pro-Catholic project from Loughborough, “ the greatest 
rogue in England,” but one whose ambition happily ©verleapt 


* Sir William Petty, engaged in the survey and allotment of forfeited 
estates in Ireland, and Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, Henry Cromwell, 

** clearly f^oresaw the advantages of a union of Gi-eat Britain and Ireland, and 
of a free commercial intercourse between the two countries.*’—See Penny 
Cyclopedia, 
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itself. It was n further mistake to pledge himself to Support 
that small second-rate George the Third, Mr. Addington, for his 
successor. It was a humiliation to liim to “ frustrate his politics ’ 

I by a premature importiinacy for office. But Pitt loved power. 
He knew that there was a greater king in the nation than th^ 
king on the throne—the king out of office. He knew the incom- 
peteucy of the commonplace heir-presumptive of his sceptre, 
(“ Pitt is to Addington as Loudon to Paddington’ ) ; he regretted 
a step which he probably now regarded as over-hasty; he was 
really ‘‘ dutiful, humble, and contrite,'’ for having been the occa¬ 
sion of the king’s illness, resolved never to do it again, and find- * 
ing this resolution coincide with his ambitious aspirations, he 
promised to give up the Catholic question, and suggested his own 
restoration to the Premiership. It was too late. Mr. Addington 
chose to retain the sceptre of ministerial power, and George III. 
exulted in having got his otvn Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Peace of Amiens—a mire armed compromise—inteiwened 
between his exit from and re-entranee into office. Iji 1804, Ad¬ 
dington's inefficiency being thoroughly established, Pitt was borne 
back to power, but with abated prestige, a reduced majority, a 
still impracticable king. George th^Third’s obstinate and selfish 
^ determination to exclude Fox from the Cabinet, even at the price of 
a civil war, hastened, or perhaps occasioned, the death of Pitt. 
The exetfss of Avork that was thus imposed on the patriotic 
Minister was too much for his failing health. The retirement of 
Dundus, now liOrd Melville, under circumstances peculirndy 
harassing to Pitt’s proud and sensitive nature, increased the 
\)urtheD of anxious toil already laid on him. Then came the 

9> 

failure of his grand alliance with Itussia and Austria, and then 
came Ulm, Austerlitz, death. When Pitt received the tidings of 
that fatal defeat he avus drinking the waters at Bath. The shock 
proved too much for his enfeebled frame. His reflections Avere so 
painful that Hie gout, to which he Avas subject, Avas repelled, aud 
atti^ked some vital organ. Indigestion Avith increasing debility 
succeeded. In a fe\? days the careworn man was so emaciated 
that he Avas scarcely recognisable. In a few Aveeks all his sufier- 
ings and anxieties were over. He died broken-hearted, with his 
tragic “Austerlitz look” haunting him*to tlie^rave (23rd January, 
1806). “Boll up the map of Europe," he said one day; “ it will 
not be Avanted these ten years.” 

* “ His wind,’’ says Mr, James Stanhope, Avho was present at his 
death, “ seen^ed fixed on the afiairs of the country, and he expressed 
hi/^thoughts aloud, though sometimes incoherently. He spoke a good 
deal concerning a private letter from Lord Harrowby, and frequently 
inquired the direction of the wind; then said, answering himself, 
‘East; ah, that will do—that will bring him quick:* at other time* 
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Reemed to be in conversation with a messenger; and then cried out, 

* Hear, hear/ as U' in the House of Commons, During the time he did 
not speak, he moaned considerably, crying, ‘ O dear! 0 Lord!’ 

“ At about half-past two Mr. Pitt ceased moaning, and did not speak, 
or make the slightest sound for some time. As his extremities ^exe 
\hen growing chilly, I feared he was dying, but shortly afterwards, 
with a much clearer voice than he spoke in before, and in a tone I never 
shall forget, he exclaimed, Oh, my country! how T leave my country.** 
From that hour he never spoke or moved, and at half-past four expired, 
without a groan or struggle. His strength being quite exhausted, his 
life departed like a candle burning out.”* 

Pitt did not live to complete his forty-seventh year. The day 
of his death was the twenty-fifth anniversary of his entrance into 
Parliament. For more ^han seventeen years he directed, with an 
uninterrupted tenure of power, the political and social,action of 
his country. For nine years he presided over a peaceful and 
prosperous administration; for eig^t years he had been the intrepid 
if unsuccessful champion of anti-revolutionary war; and for yet 

* Wc have given this interesting passage from Lord Stanhope’s “Life of 
Pitt,” with the biographer’s authenticated emendation (leave /or love). A 
correspondent of the Tmes^ D, €J. L., declares, on the authority of the B%ht 
Honourable William Dundas, now dead, that shortly before his death Pit^ 
received the sacrament, and while his friend’s arm was round his neck, uttered 
the words, “ Dundas, I die in peace with all ]pankind, so help in% God.” Ac¬ 
cording to this evidence, too, Mr. Pitt never exclaimed, “Oh, my country, my 
poor country,” or anything like it. On the other hand. Lord Stanhope’s nar¬ 
rative excludes D. C. L.’s, just as D. C. L.^s excludes Lord Stanhope’s. The 
Right Honourable R. N. Hamilton, in noticing the ^ communication’ in the 
Timest is of opinion that D. C. L.’s statement is founded on error, and asserTs 
that Mr. Dundas, his uncle and guardian, was not present at Pitt’s last 
moments. Lord Holland’s “ Memoirs of the Whig Party,” vol. i. p. 208, 
contains the following passage, selected by a friend, to whose kindness we are 
indebted for qther help in the preparation of this paper;—“An account of his 
[Pitt’s] sickness and death is given in the ‘AirnuM Register’ of 1806, with, 
singular precision. It was taken, in substance, from Dr.^ayley, who had 
been called in to attend him. I mention it, because a tale relating to the cir¬ 
cumstances of his death was fabricated by Mr. Roscj^and delivered in hisRplace 
in Parliament, As Mr, Rose was his intimate associate and steady partisan, 
and his account was uncontradicted in the House, it might very reasonably 
obtain credit with posterity. Mr. Pitt was represented by this unscrupulous 
and injudicious encomiast to have exclaimed, m the agomes of diath, * Save 
my country, save my cohntry!’ and then to have gone throujjli his devotions 
and taken the sacrament with the most fervent and edifying piety. In all this 
there was not one word of truth: for some days before his death his fever had 
rendered him nearly insensible, and during the lost twenty-four hours he was 
actually speechless. As to religious observances, he at all times cBmplied with 
the customs of the world, but neither felt nor affected aAy extraordinary^eal 
or devotion. Mr. Canning was disgusted at the effrontery of Mr. Rose, and 
left the House, after observing to his neighbour that the value of historical 
testimony was impaired by seeing that a lie could pass uncontradioted ia the. 
presence of hundreds who knew it to be false.” 

[•Vol, LXXVIII. No, CLIII.]— New Series, Vol. XXII. No. I. D, 
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five years more he conducted or supported that great struggle 
-with France which was only brought to a close when the indig¬ 
nant nations of Enrope rose in irresistible unity against the 
•imperial despotism of Napoleon. Daring this period, Fitt 
gate ample proof of bis possession of the highest moral and 
intellectual qualities. Very early in his career he won a high 
reputation for disinterestedness, by bis refusal to take the great 
sinecure of the Clerk of the Pells for himself He showed a 
similar generosity of mind when he declined to accept tlie free 
gift of 100,0001., tendered by the moneyed interest of London ; 
and although we must condemn the 'negligence which seems the 
sole cause of a large accumulation of private debt, yet his fixed 
resolve to receive no aid from the public under “ the present cir¬ 
cumstances of the country and himself,”< affords fresh evidence of 
his "proud disdain” of pelf. ^ Personally disinterested, however, 
as Pitt was, he appears to have been but little anxious to enforce 
this disinterestedness on his dependents and followers. While 
virtually extinguishing the old regime of corruption, he continued 
or conceded the practice, of objectionable indulgences in favour of 
his less lofty-minded retainers. Again, while be put an end to 
army jobbing, and effected a saving in the Admiralty by a skilful 
jnoney arrangement, be is open to rebuke for a persistent omission 
to audit the public accounts. It is to a similar omission in private 
life that wfi must ascribe Pitt’s pecuniary embarrassments. How 
could a man. live even on 10,0002. a year when his consumption 
of butcher’s meat was nine hundred-weight a week, when that of 
poultry, fish, and tea was in proportion, and tbe sum spent on 
^rvants, for use and ornament, exceeded HQOOl. per annum ? It 
is no wonder, as it is no credit to Pitt, that his outstanding bills 
were found on bis death to amount to 40,0001., or that the parlia¬ 
mentary purse should liquidate debts which his pwn private 
exchequer should have been quite adequate to defiray. This sorry 
conclusion of ^Pitt’s household economy is in curious contradic¬ 
tion jwith the magnanimous integrity which was unquestionably 
a leading charaoterishc of hisv 

Admitting that some abatements must be made firom the ideal 
estimate Pitt’s extreme admirers, we are still disposed to recog¬ 
nise his claim to the character of a irue and great statesman. 
His intellectual and moral powers were of a very high order. 
When, in 1784, he contended against tbe formidable array opposed, 
he had onjy Dundas, and occasionally Wllberforoe, to assist him. 
His singlerhandeii championship of the cause and policy which hb 
undertook to'sostain, and his ubiquitous activity in the transac- 
rion. of business, were admirable; the dauntless courage, “the 
majestic self-possession,” the power of debate, the faoulty of state¬ 
ment which he displayed, attwt tbe superib manhood and luminous 
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intellect of Pitt. Lord Stanhope institutes a parallel between the 
position and bearing of Pitt at this time, with the position and 
bearing of Peel in a similar crisis in 1854-5. The same tact, for¬ 
bearance, patience, and courage characterized both ministers, but* 
•with Pitt their employment resulted in victory, with Peel in defeat. 
It would not be difficult to continue the parallel, for Pitt was a 
•kind of rudimentary Sir Robert Peel. Both broke up party; both 
were leading supporters of English institutioxKS, English civilizing 
enterprises, and English policy; and both, essentially understood 
the spirit and working of the British Constitution. The measures 
to which Pitt was favourable from the first. Parliamentary Reform, 
Catholic Emancipation, and Free Trade, were not included in 
Peel’s earlier political programme, hut under the didactic coercion 
of circumstance he accepted them, with a sincere and apprecia¬ 
tive intelligence. Perhaps both were deficient in the sagacious 
prevision of the future ; both inclined to follow events, rather than 
create, anticipate, or preclude them. Pitt, too, resembled Peel in 
uniting to a capacity for conceiving or entertaining large abstract 
ideas, a commonplace acquiescent orthodoxy. In general, it may 
be said that Pitt meant what Peel did, and living in our happier 
day, would have taken rank with the most loftily liberal ministers 
that England has ever possessed: for Pitt had a genuine original* 
intelligence, and grand, true, thoroughly* English aim^ Dealing 
with questions of extreme perplexity and importance, with a 
magnificent but imperfectly-educated common sense, his tenden¬ 
cies were almost always right, his performance abridged and 
incomplete, his practice inconsistent and inconsecutive. A free¬ 
trader in principle, he supported the Indian Monopoly and the 
Com Laws; a skilful financier, he added to the burdens of the 
country by that unlucky puzzle, the Sinking Fund, and perhaps, 
also, by his undisguised pre-determination to get money, and a 
servile adoption of the rule of ofiTering his loans at a given price; 
an advocate of peace, he omitted the precautions that might 
possibly have secured peace, and drifted ^to an unmaaag<eab|p 
war; a rigorous economist, he subsidized worthless sovereigns, 
and misappropriated our means to party ends; an advocate of the 
extension of the elective franchise, he unintentionally ^mlted the 
prerogative of the Crown or the power of the mmisters into a 
quasi-despotic system, suppressing discussion and warring against 
opinion. Thus the man who subverted party*lent hia singular 
powers to whatever was anti-^Gallican, anti-Buonaportist, anti- 
republican. He helped to strengthen the Wretshed 
Divine” and Throne and Altar” men, and to make possible the 
Tadpole and Taper” Toryism of a later day. 

But with all these shortcomings and retrogrodings^ Pitt was un¬ 
deniably a great, noble-hearted man, and for many years a suc- 

* * • *. n 2 
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cfessful and serviceable minister. With all these drawbacks and 
deductions, he was undeniably the continuator of the traditions of 
the peaceful and extended commercial policy suggested by a man 
morally and intellectually his inferior, Sir Robert Walpole; and 
the precursor of the statesman whom the privilege of time enabled 
to give effect to that great doctrine of trade liberation which has 
its loftiest representative in the eloc^uent and philosophic pupil 
of Sir Robert Peel, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Nor was the oratory, of Pitt inferior to his statesmanship. The 
four volumes of speeches, indeed, seepi to us to preserve but little 
'>f that eloquence which compelled the admiration of such severe 
and competent judges as Fox and Burke. Yet we do see in them 
a kind of plain grandeur, a lucidness of statement and directness 
of debating power which are uncommon. ‘ For bursts of passionate 
poetry or simple homespun freling like those of his illustrious 
father, we look in vain : the language is not racy, not strikingly 
beautiful, nor even beautiful at all. These reports of Pitt's speeches 
are dreadfully tiresome and monotonous; “ the proud architectural 
pile" of Coleridge’s criticism may indeed be seen there, but it 
excites little admiration. To borrow a passage from Lord 
Brougham’s excellent description, Pitt seems to have said every- 
*^hing in nearly the same way, as if by some curious machine periods 
were rouinlpd and flung off; as if, in like moulds, though of dif¬ 
ferent sizes, ideas were shaped and brought out. Still the “ lucid 
arrangement,” the “ clearness of statement,” the “ appeal to strict 
reason and strong feeling,” which the same critic eulogizes, may 
bo detected even in these insipid reproductions, and with their aid 
we may still form some faint*conception- of the magical effect of 
that unbroken flow which, when accompanied with the interpreting 
declamation, the resounding voice, and the imperial manner, 
Reminded men that they were “ in the presence of more than an 
advocate or debater—that there stood before ‘ them’ a ruler of 
the people.” * 

InPprivate life Pitt was valued for his many good and noble 
qualities: his sincerity, his self-command, his steady friendship, 
his sweetness of temper, his humanity and kindness to the poor, 
are all reBbrded by his sympathizing biographer. Pitt liked to do 
little benefactions in a quiet, unobtrusive way, and had no wish to 
have them noticed. “ Mind, you are not to go and thank master, 
he does not want<^o be thanked," was the agent's advice to a child 
whose uno^e Pitt had served. On thO other hand, the, ogre-like 
ttnq^bte told by'Michelet, and repented by M. Jules Simon, has 
no testimony to support it. The English manufacturers never 
came to Mr. Pitt and complained that they were not .making 
■money enough, and Mr. Pitt never said that mot effroyahle which, 
weighs upon his memory, “ Take the children." 
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To whatever cause it may be assigned, Pitt was eminently a 
pure and blameless man. No stories of profligacy or intrigue, so 
common in the evil days of Fox and the Prince Eegent, are asso¬ 
ciated with his name. The wits, as we have seen,laughed at him* 
Ibr that innocency the consciousness of which gave him peace at 
the last; Dr. Lawrence, lor instance, has some capital lines in the 

Eolliad” on the thin proprieties of Pitt, contrasted with the 
robust jovialities of his rival:— 

Crown the frothed porter, slay the fatted ox. 

And give the British meal to British ’Fox; 

But for an Indian minister more fit, 

Ten cups of purest Padre pour for Pitt, 

Pure as himself: add sugar too, and cream,’* &c, 

Pitt was never married. Tenderly attached, Lord Stanhope 
thinks, to the Hon. Eleanor Eden, he never proceeded to a pro¬ 
posal and a marriage. His witllflrawal is attributed to pecu¬ 
niary embarrassment: but it is difficult to understand that a 
man with 10,000i. a year could not make some arrangement 
that would ensure a provision for a wife. Lord Auckland, it 
seems, approved of the irmtch, and offered suggestions. 
long and painful cornespondence,’* says Lord Auckland's recent ^ 
•editor, “ensued”—a statement somewhat in contradiction to the 
“two further letters” of social explanation specifieef by Lord 
Stanhope. The latter tells us that Pitt denied that the blame, if 
any, should be borne wholly by himself. The correspondence 
between Pitt and I^ord Auckland has never been published. 

In later life the bachelor statesman's home was graced by the 
presence of his niece, the celebrated Hester Stanhope, whom he 
generously welcomed when nt a loss for a home. This lady's 
sprightly sallies served to brighten, and sometimes to discompose, 
lier dignified uncle, for she did not always spare his own Cabinet 
colleagues. Her answer to Lord Mulgrave, who* was discon¬ 
certed by a broken egg-spoon, when breakfajfting with Pitt, is an 
instance of the lively lady’s satirical talent. “ How can Pitt have 
such a spoon as this?” asked the irritable guest. “Don’t you 
know that Mr. Pitt someti;nes uses very slight and weaj^ instru¬ 
ments to effect his ends ?" was the reply. 

Pitt’s misfortune was that he was too dependent on these slight 
and weak instruments. In consequence, he was ejiormously over¬ 
worked. Thus, at one time he transacted the b^usiness 4 >f all the 
Government departments but two. It was a happipess for the 
much-enduring man that he had an indisputable talent for sl^^- 
ing. Twice only do we find that the “ sweet restorer ” forsook 
him. (3 nee, immediately after bis assumption of office in 
1783; and a second time, after the battle of Trafalgar. With thp 
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numeroas demands which the absence of £t agents and the dis- 
jointednese of the thnee made on his powers of endurance, we 
hear without sm^priee that wlien a discuB8i<Hi arose on the 
'quality most wanted in a prime minister, and one said eloquence, 
another knowledge, and a third toil, Pitt exclaimed, “ No 1 
patience.” 

It is pleasant in bringing our paper to a close to be able to 
record that Pitt, if he was ambitioas, if he was arrogant, was 
also tender-hearted, hopeful, and charitable. , With all his dis¬ 
enchanting experience of the world, he continued to think well , 
of his fellow-men. “When Lord Eldon asked him, a little before 
his death, whether his intercourse with them led him to think 
that the greater part of them were governed by reasonably 
honourable principles or by corrupt nSotives, his answer was, 
that he had a favourable opinion of mankind upon the whole, 
and that he believed that tne mcyority was really actuated by 
fair meaning and intention. ' 

Of Pitt’s personal tasteS and private habits we have little to 
report. Yet what is known is not without interest. For instance, 
we may follow him into the thickets of Holwood,* strolling with 
Wilberforce on a ministerial holiday, and employed, like his 
K friend, in cutting walks from tree to tree with a billhook; or we 
may hear him quote from his favourite Lucan, with quite the 
style and*'manner of an‘accomplished idler; or consult with 
Owning wd Mulgrave on a selection of epithets for their 
Trafalgar poems; or admire “ Scot’s wha hae wi' Wallace bled 
or repeat the lines describing the old harper's embarrassment, 
firom dihe “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” with the comment, “ This 
is a sort of thing which 1 might have expected in painting, but 
00 ^ never have fancied capable, of being given in poetry.” 

' In person, Pitt was tall and slender, dignified, but not graceful. 
The portrait in Lord Stanhope’s third volume represents him ^ 
with drooping or sloping shoulders; pi-ond, silent composure is 
the 4 >ervading expre|sion of the smooth oval face ; there is a 
fixed, searohing, contemptuous look about the eyes; the fore¬ 
head is evenly and boldly developed, both in breadth and height; 
the nos^straight and well formed; t}\e mouth compressed, with 
that length of upper lip which is said to indicate strength of pur¬ 
pose ; t^ ehin is round, and in general baimony with the rest of 
the features, l^s manners, according to Wraxall, were cold, if 

' I 11 II ■ I IIM I I I . .. ' ■ I' 
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^ Holw<4d,^i!k K«nt, near Hayes, where Pitt was bora, passed from Fitt to 
Fooodc, and thence iii^ oUier hands. Pitt’s house was pulled 
dow3i* Site sole relic probiddy preserved of him is the writing-table that he 
onoeowaied. “But m the domain,” adds Lord Stanhope, “ * the Pitt Oak* 
still marks the spot where he often sat; and iht * Wilberforce Oak* remains 
as a record of hk own, conjointly with anothet^s fame.” 
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not repulsive, and “without suavity or amenity. He seemed 
never to invite approach or encourage acquaintance, though when 
addressed he could be polite, communicative, and even gracious. 
Smiles were not natural to him, even when seated on the Trea-* 
sury Bench,” The same writer describes very graphically Pitt's 
entrance into the House, his quick, firm step as he advanced up 
the floor, with the head erect and thrown back, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, and favouring no one with a glance 
or a nod. From Lord Fitzharris we get a sketch which helps 
us to picture the man with some considerable* approach to 
reality. Pitt had moved the previous question, after Whitbread 
had brought forward a motion of censure on Lord Melville. The 
Speaker gave the casting vote for Whitbread's motion. “Pitt 
immediately put on the little cooked-hat that he was in the habit 
of wearing when dressed for the eyeing, and jammed it deeply 
over his forehead, and I distinctly saw the tears trickling down 
his cheeks. We had overheard hne or two, such as Colonel 
Wardle (of notorious memory), say they would see how Billy 
looked after it. A few young, ardent followers of Pitt, with 
myself, locked tlieir arms together, and formed a circle, in which 
he moved, I believe unconsciously, out of the House; and 
neither the colonel nor his friends could approach him.” 

This was a sad defeat for a man already broken by bodily suf¬ 
fering and sore trial. In less than a ytear a greater defeat awaited 
him. The sun of Austerlitz rose on Napoleon, to make that 
once “ armed soldier of democracy” the military despot of Europe; 
and the most powerfiil statesman, perhaps, that England ever 
had, the skilled financier’, the able advocate of commercial free¬ 
dom, the intrepid antagonist of French principles, the splendid 
parliamentary tactician, the consummate orator, succumb^ to 
that last heart-breaking calamity; his martial hopes defeated, 
his political ambition disappointed, his commercial policy muti¬ 
lated, frustrated, or reversed, hut nevertheless bequeathing a 
noble memoi'y of greet aims, of excellent jf partial perfornjance, 
of dauntless if misdirected endeavour to sustain the proud tra¬ 
dition of a patriotic and heroic English statesmanship. 
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. Art. II.—Dr. Davidson’s Introduction to the 

Old Testament. 

An IntrodiLction to the Old Testament, Critical, Historical, and 
Theological, containing a Discussion of the most impoHant 
Questions belonging to the several Books. By Samuel 
Davidsow, B.D. of the University of Halle, and LL.D. 
London: Williams and Norgate', iUG2. 

T he appearance of the present work of Dr. Davidson on the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament is Hot much less signihcant, 
if at all, though the work of a single author, than was the publi¬ 
cation of the volume of “ Essays and Reviews,” now about two 
years old. The collective volilme was the production of liberal 
Churchmen, the more elaborate one is due to a liberal Noncon¬ 
formist ; and there is food for reflection in this fact, that from 
independent standing-points very similar conclusions should have 
been reached. Dr. Davidson, indeed,*as has before been noticed 
^in these pages—perhaps the most learned person of whom Dis¬ 
senters in the present day could boast—was ousted from his Pro¬ 
fessorship tit Manchester by an irresponsible committee, hounded 
on by a notorious evangelical newspaper. But, as this volume 
will sufficiently show, he has not swerved, under any ensuing 
difficulties, from his path of Biblical research, in the cause, as he 
dbnscientiously believes it, of religion .and truth. The other 
authors to whom we have referred are members of a legal institu- 
tioiy if they feel its restraints tlvey can avail themselves of its 
prinleges; no committee of six, or even bench of six-and-twenty, 
can expel them from their positions at the bidding of fanatical 
periodicals—yet we must not underrate the severity of the storm 
of clerical obloquy to^whieh they have been exposed. 

But for the reason above indicated, we are rejoiced that the 
present work is not a production of the Church of England. 
Even a t^id charity will find openings, as by stealth, in the 
artificial boundaries which separate Churches: learning, thought, 
and a vigorous theology laugh at and overleap them. There is a 
true bro^erhood between all honest labourers in the critical field, 
and the work before us might almost serve as an express vindica¬ 
tion of some of thp opinions for which the “ Essayists" have been 
xnoai assailed'. In it are* expounded, defined, illustrated, and 
guarded, many things briefly propounded by them on the subjects 
of Inspiration of Scripture, Miracle, Prophecy, and on the place 
of the Hebrew people in the religious history of man. They spoke 
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tersely, often, and epigrammatically; throwing out, as they thought, 
words to the wise, but receiving the treatment of such as cast 
pearls before undiscerning animals. Dr. Davidson gives processes 
as well as results, and advei'se critics will not be able so well as in • 
the other case to denounce him for the consequences, real or sup¬ 
posed, to which his positions lead, without examining the premisses 
on which they are founded. Not that we expect those who have 
been so loud against the Churchmen will give themselves much 
trouble with the Nonconformist: it was easy to raise a clamour 
^against the former, on the assumption that the formularies of the 
Church by which they are bound forbid the expression of such 
views as theirs, which was a mere argtimentvm ad homines : it 
will not be so easy to deal with the question of the truth or false¬ 
hood of the opinions of Ihe independent Dissenter, as it was to 
twit the clergymen with their subscr^tions. And as the war of 
personalities has proved ineffectual in the one case, we may he 
sure that direct polemics, if resortell to, will be powerless in the 
other,* , ^ 

The defenders of the traditional opinions have betrayed tlie 
weakness of their cause in nothing more than in the nonsense 
which they have talked about Germany : at first it was rather the 
fashion to comprehend all German philosophers and theologians 
in an undistinguishable horror—Hegel, Strauss, Feuerbach, Baitr, 
Ewald, Bunsen—exhibiting especial igAorance as to the*antagon* 
ism between the two last and the critics of Tubingen. 

More recently, but in a manner equally ridiculous, the oppo¬ 
nents of Biblical inquiry have represented that what they are^ 
pleased to term “ Rationalism" has been put down “ in the land of 
its birth.” No doubt a Church-and-State policy of promoting 
naiTow and safe men to ecclesiastical prefei'ments and professor¬ 
ships has now been followed out for many years in Prussia, and 
with the effect, for a time, which may be judged of in other coun¬ 
tries. But Hengstenberg and his disciples, Haverrrfck and Keil, 
are not the permanent representatives of European theology. Nor 
is this at all a question of Germanism, as it is so sillily called. It 
is a question, whether the same methods of investigation which 
have been amply rewarded in all other departments o^humau 
knowledge, may or may not be lawfully applied to theology, and 
especially to the criticism of the Biblical recor(|s. The deductive 
“— --- 

* The present Article, it will be understood, is not written from the same 
point of view as tliat of an able contributor in our Numbee«for October, 1860, 
which was made uso of to damage ihe authors above referred to^ with a me^> 
ness unsurpassed in theological warfare—only to bo accounted for by extremest 
rage and fear. A wounded soldier has been kuown before now, after receiving 
quarter, to take up a spent arrow, shot by a stronger arm timu his own, to stab 
his victor in the back. 
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method in theology^ as in all sciences, has been unfruitful of 
truth, ^hile it has been most fruitful of Christicm division. The 
Divine Will can only be known through the Divine manifesta¬ 
tions ; the Divine manifestations can only be known by observa¬ 
tion and induction. It is agreed on all hands that the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures are the most important records of the reli¬ 
gious history of mmx ; hut they will not yield up the truths they 
really contain unless to those who study them in an inductive 
spirit. So that our cons^ative theologians must not fancy they 
have vindicated their deductive dogmatism by demolishing some, 
caricature of the Hegelian philosophy; or indeed that they will 
long be able to throw dust in the eyes of the English public, by 
representing the debate as one that can only be fought out in the 
thin air of metaphysics, or within the blosed lists of the Three 
Creeds or the Thirty-nine Ai^icles. When like tendencies, though 
with differences, show themselves without concert on many points 
—as now towards a reconstrdbtion of theology—the most obtuse 
must suspect there is a power ^t work whith cannot dong be re¬ 
pressed—" expellas furca tamen usque recurret.” It is not by 
reason of a conspiracy against tbe Bible that, omitting Germany 
altogether, there have arisen a Scherer at Geneva, a Colani at 
Strasburg, a Coquerel, a Renan nt Paris, a Reville at Rotterdam, 
and last, by no means least, a Scholten and a Kuenen at 
Leiden.*^* * 

It is evident that some new force is operating throughout all 
those parts of Obristendom which c#in lay claim to the higher 
^civilization and intelligence ; and—which brings the diffusiveness 


* Tbe Dutch theologians write sometimes in Jjatin, sometimes in Dutcl^ so 
that their influence upon English divinity has been much less than it might 
have been if Latin had still been a medium of communication among all 
educated persons. This is precisely the amount of influence which those 
liberals would p/efer who like to keep a monopoly of liberality to themselves* 
and^ave a horror of commnnicatine to tlie English public any information 
which can possibly be fetaiued as the peculium of scholars. It is, however, 
very much to be desired that some competent person would make known in Eng¬ 
land the real condition of theology in Holland—a country to which, at various 
periods, ^d in common with the rest of Eiu'ope, we have owed so much—to 
mention only the names of Erasmus, Armiuius, and Episcopius. An excellent 
article on the subject of modem Dutch theology, by M. BAville, was given 
in the **Revue dee dhux Moudes,’^ 16 Juin, 1860; and further information, 
in a leas pleasant fopn, and communicated with less sympathy for the party of 
movement^ is to be met with in “ LajGrise lleligicuse en Hollande,’’par M. 
Chimtepie de la Sapssaye. The following are some of the minor publications of 
EfOffeawr J. H. Scholten, in Latin :—‘*Oratio de religioue Christiana sum 
ipsa divinitatis in auimo liumano vindicc.” *^Oratio de vitando in Jesu 
Christi historia interpretauda docetismo, nobili, ad rem christiunam promo- 
vendam, hodierno theologiec muncre.” Oratio de pugua thcologiam inter 
atque philosophiam recto utriusque studio tollenda.” Oratio de sacris Uteris 
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of tliift agency unmistftkeably before us—that it is at work among 
Nonconformists as well as among Ohurohmen in our own country* 

Dn Davidson's volume contributed to the tenth edition of 
Homers Introduction/* contained enough to alarm the Literal* 
ists; but the critical views advanced in it were certainly moderate 
in comparison of those which meet us in the present publication. 
No doubt those who denounced him for what he then said, will 
triumph in their foresight—We told you what it would all lead 
•to." In a certain sense these prophets were right. For Dr. 
Davidson states that the further dispassionate examination of 
the Old Testament records in the original language, which he 
has carried on for the last five or six years, has led him to 
abandon many traditional opinions, which he has surrendered 
with great reluctance. , 

But that which the extreme theologians of whom we are speaking 
would assert likewise has not fonowcd. In surrendering the 
literal inspiration of the Old Testament, the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, and the historical truth of many at least of 
the supernatural narratives contained in it, Dr. Davidson has not 
surrendered Religion. Hi^ sincere purpose, on tlie contrary, 
appears to be, to liberate the spirit of religion—the consciousness 
of a relation between God and man, both personal and historical— 
from the shackles imposed on it by tradition, which have har¬ 
dened for most Christians into Articles of Faith concerning the 
authorship of the Biblical books, the extent of their authority, 
their value, and truth. , 

theologite nostra letate libera} excultaj fonte.” “ Dogmaiices christianaj initia.” 
A larger work Las been translated from the Dutch by M. Reville, Manuel 
d'histoire comparde de pliilosophie et de la reb'giona translation, by the 
same, of “The Fundamental Princmlesof the Reformed Church,” is hoped for; 
and the latter book may appear in English at the Cape. By Prof. A. Kuenen 
are Oratio de accurato antiquiiatis Hebraicee studio inttlogo christiano 
magnoperecommendando.” “Critices et hermeneutices librorum NoviFo^eris 
lineaineuia.’* Prof. Kuenen is now engaged on a w8rk not very dissimito in 
design to that of Dr. Davidson, but in Dutch, and to be completed in three 
volumes, “ An historico-crrtical in^iry into the origin and collection of the 
books of the Old Testament.” The following, if more easily obtainable, 
might be referred to, as giving the English reader some general notion of 
the present state of theological discussion in Holland,^"The Pastor of Yliet- 
huizen, or Conversations about the Groninger School, the Doctrine of the 
Church, the Science of Theology, and the Bible.” By J. Diest Lorgion, 
D.D., Minister of the Gospel at Gronin^, (Transited from Vie Dutch.) 
Cape Town: Van dc Sandt de Yillicrs, 1 SOI. The tranalation has been executed 
ana published in the colony, and very few copies have found their waj "to 
England, The three principal subjects discussed arc the doctrines of the 
“Mnity,’i of the “Atonement,” of the “ Infidlibility of Scripture,” which are 
shown, m their generally received sense, to be unsorlptural. The colloquies, of 
which the work consists, are very spirited and dramatic. 
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In more senses than one, a commencement of such a Critical 
Introduction to the Old Testament as Dr. Davidson's with the 
Pentateuch is a beginning at the beginning. The Pentateuch 
' lies at the foundation both of the Jewish and Christian religions; 
and according to the interpretation and value set upon many of 
its parts, the interpretation of the Gospel itself will be modified 
or affected. The settlement of some questions discussed in the 
present volume for the place in which they first arise may involve 
a like settlement in subsequent parts of the Bible, and may 
reach even into the New Testament. 

In the time of Jesus and bis Apostles, there can bo little 
reasonable doubt of the Pentateuch having been received as 
the work of Moses; it probably was so from the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah (Neliem. viii, 1, 2).* Yet the references to 
** Moses" and the ** Ijaw"^ which we meet with in the New 
Testament, do not imply a definite notion of authorship 
as we understand the wofd ; nor would even such high 
autbority be conclusive on the subject, for Jesus and his 
Apostles did not undertake to teach criticism, and only allude 
to Moses incidentally, and of course in terras adapted to the 
j)opular understanding and credence. The authorship of the 
k Pentateuch never became an Article of Faith in the Christian 
Church; and Jerome even considered it as a matter of indiffe¬ 
rence whAher Moses be c&lled the author of the Pentateuch, or 
Ezra its restorer.* Protestants generally have laid more stress 
than Koman Catholics on the authorship of the Biblical hooks 
Jby the “inspired" writers whose names they bear; but among 
the Beformers, Carlstadt allowed it as a tenable opinion that 
Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch.t Of the inedimval 
Jews, Aben Ezra appears to have doubted whether some por 
tions of the Pentateuch could belong to Moses. Nevertheless, 
these earlier opinions did not go beyond the acknowledgment 
that some kiiffi of revision of the Pentateuch was probably made 
by Ezra; that Mosec himself could not have been the author of 
the passage {Deut. xxxiv. 6—12) which describes liis own death ; 
and that interpolations or insertions of marginal notes might bo 
detectedvn a few places. Spinoza, however, ventured to maintain 
that the Pentateuch, together with the whole of the succeeding 
historical books, were a compilation accomplished by Ezra; 
and yet the facts* he cites do not of themselves warrant a conclu¬ 
sion going mucli beyond that of Aben Ezra; they would be 
consistent with Mosaic authorship substantially, and in an 


♦ “Hieron. ad Hekidium** *> 

*^Defeadi potest Mosen non fuisse scriptorem quinque librorum.*’--*Z^ 
Can, Script. 
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admissible sense of the expression, though not consistent with 
it according to the doctrine of the extreme Literalists. Richard 
Simon considered the Pentateuch not to be ill its present form 
the work of Moses, infen*ing the necessity of CathMc tradition 
from the uncertainty attaching to parts of the Old Testament 
histoi'y when judged according to ordinary rules of evidence. 
The celebrated Dutch Remonstrant theologian^ Le Clero, went 
further than Simon as to the lateness of the compilation of the 
present Pentateuch, while he repelled the claim to supplement any 
.xxncertainty in the Biblical history by means of tradition still 
more uncertain. But a fresh impulse was given to critical in¬ 
quiry on this subject, and it was turned in a definite direction by 
the observation of Asti'uc concerning the distinct employment of 
the names Jehovah (LORD) and Elohim (God) as designations 
of the Supreme Being in different pai;ts of the Pentateuch.* He 
pointed out that the employment of these designations indicated 
the existence of ancient documents ofVdiichMoses had availed him¬ 
self ; and his design in so doing was a conservative one—namely, 
to account for the appearance of fragmentary, incomplete, and in 
some respects contradictory, materials in the hook of Genesis, 
consistently with its essentiai genuineness. He did not, however, 
trace the observation or evidence of these separate documents 
beyond Exod. i., ii. Eichhorn gave greater precision to the 
theory of Astnic, and showed that thd portions of Genesis in 
which the different designations of the Deity occur are also dis¬ 
tinguishable from each other by peculiarities of language and 

other characteristics. Ilgen supposed a second Elobistic wi'iter; ^ 
De Wette, that the basis of the present book of Genesis is 
Elohist—running through to the remarkable passage, Exod. vi. 3, 
“I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaap, and unto Jacob by the 
name of God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah was I not 
known to them*'—with which the compiler has interwoven portions 
from one or more Jehovist sources. V'arious modifications of 
these views have been advanced by Tuch, ^nobel, Delitzsch, 
Ewald, Stiihelin, Hupfeld, Bleek, Lengerke- In opposition to 
these, Hengstenherg, Hiivernick, Raulio, Drechsler, Baumgarten, 
Kurtz, Keil, endeavour to mnintnin the unity and Mosaicuonthor- 
.ship of the Pentateuch. Others, admitting the Mosaic authorship 
generally, allow that it comprises some earlier and independent 
documents, as T. D. Michaelis, Jabn, Vater, Hartipann. 

Some of the critics before mentioned, as Astruc and F|fohhorn, 
confined their observations or theory concerniag Elohist and 


* Astruc was a physician, a Roman Catholic (died 1766); his work, Con¬ 
jectures sur les m^moires originaux, dont il paroit que Moyae a’est senri pour 
composer Ic livrc de la Genese,” appeared at Brussels in 1753. 
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Jehovist authors to the pre*Mosaic part of the history. It is 
evidently a much more important inquiry whether, iif the rest of 
the Pentateuch, there are to be found traces of a plurality of 
authore; for it involves the question whether, for the period 
when Moses appears on the scene of the history, we do or do not 
possess the record of a contemporary. 

It is not altogether fortunate that the names Elohistand Jeho¬ 
vist have become so fiinflamental in the discussion of the author¬ 
ship of the Pentateuch, that it would not he easy to disturb them 
—^nor are we prepared to suggest ,any more convenient designa-, 
tions ; although Dr. Davidson agrees with all recent critics who 
take similar views generally, in saying that the employment of 
these different names as titles of the Supreme Seing is not the 
only mark of difference between the’primitive authors. It is 
moreover allowed that the n^me Jehovah is found in Elohist docu¬ 
ments, and vice versd. But it is maintained that such interchanges 
are due to various revisions (fr compilations, and we have with Dr. 
Davidson a second Jehovist, besides the Deuteronomist, while 
others undertake to find traces of even more hands engaged upon 
the work. Now however well founded such hypotheses may be 
esteemed by those who have the opportunity of carefully examin¬ 
ing them, the discussion is thereby carried into a region where the 
general reader will not easily follow it; and unless the critic care¬ 
fully guarfls himself, an advantage will be given to the maintainers 
of a strict unity of authorship. It will be said—“ This hypothesis 
of Dr. Davidson’s, or of Ewald’s, or of Bleek’s, is so complicated, 
and requires so much to be taken upon trust by the ordinary 
reader, that he will find it a less strain upon his cri^ulity to accept 
the old doctrine of a single inspired author; besides, none of these 
critics agree with each other, and at subsequent periods of their 
lives they disagree even with their own former conclusions.” But 
judicious critics do not undertake, and cannot reasonably be ex¬ 
pected, to sdbstitute for the old theories of infallibility and Mosaic 
authorship any otb^r theory of equal pretension to completeness; 
they must acknowledge that they ate engaged in inquiries which 
admit only of probable conclusions. Their labours have two 
aspects—1. To show that there are wich discrepancies, and even 
such sufficient evidence of different hands in the composition of 
the Pentateuch, as to render the traditional doctrine concerning the 
pure Mosaic authorship untenable. 2. To ascertain,if possible, how 
the Bctvvd phenomena have been brought about, or at least to sug¬ 
gest some ^pothesis more or less probable, which would account 
^r the appearances really presented. And however little may be 
aecomplished with success in this Mter department, frojtn want of 
sufficient confirmatory external evidence,—however critics may 
differ as to the conclusions they draw in detail from internal evi- 
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dence oi' coujectiire, tho former or negative conclusion will not 
be affected; the miraculous inspiration-dogma will have been 
effectually destroyed, however successfully or unsuccessfully the 
reconstructive process may be accomplished. 

The following will be suthcient instances to give of passages 
which imply diverse origin from what are called Elohist and 
Jehovist sources:— 

• I, The two accounts of the creation. The first of these termi* 
nates at the third verse of the second chapter; in this the name 
of tlie Creator is God (Eluhim) throughout. The second com¬ 
mences Avith the formula—“These are the generations,” and 
employs the name of Lord (Jehovah) God-. In the first account 
the world and all its creatures are produced out of chaos by suc¬ 
cessive acts of creation ; the man, male and female, created last, 
with no mention of Eden ; in the second, the earth and its plants 
arc first created, which last are made to grow by means o’f a mist, 
then man is formed, then the beastiJ and fowls, and lastly, the 
woman out of the mau. 

2. The generations of Adam. With the third verse of the 
second chapter, which terminates the first (Elohist) account of the 
creation, coheres the fifth chapter, which proceeds to give the 
descendants of Adam down to Noah. This genealogy makes no 
mention of Cain and Abel. The other account, commencing with 
ii. 4 (Jehovist), contains the description ■<)£ the garden of tiden, of 
the temptation of Eve by the serpent, of the expulsion from 
paradise, and the history of Cain and Abel; and enumerates the 
descendimts of Cain down to La^ech, the father of Jubal and 
Tubal-caiii, 

3. The occoiuits of the deluge are more complicated, but there 
are evidences of different sources ; according to the Elohist, pairs 
of all animals are to be preserved; according to the Jehovist, seven 
pairs of clean animals and one pair of uncleanwith the former, 
earth and heaven contribute to the waters, which *Hncrease for 
J50 days before they begin to abate; with thg latter, the flood is 
caused by forty days and nights continual rain; and besides these 
obvious differences, the Jehovist account is characterized by its 
human point of view, and b^ its oorre^ondence with It^itical 
institutions. t 

4. The declaration in Exod. vi. being borne in mind, that 
“Jehovah was not known by thatnametothePatqarchs,*' it must 
follow that while those portions of the eai'lier history which speak 
of him os God (fel, or Elohim), are consistent vgith that state¬ 
ment; those which describe him as Jehovah belong to auothei- 
series of documents or traditions. The contradiction between this 
statement’in Exod. vi., and many previous passages, is as direct 
as it can be ; and is not to be explained <^way on the supposition 
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of the historinn having used the designation of Jelfovah by 
anticipation. The Lord (Jehovah) God of Abraham is constantly 
mentioned, as at the “burningbush,*’ as at “ Jehovnh-jireh and 
even so early ns Gen* iv. 26, “then began men to call on the 
name of the Lord” (Jehovah), passages which are not reconcile- 
able with the hypothesis of a single author of the Pentateuch, 
but perfectly so with the supposition of a combination or com¬ 
pilation of documents.* The investigation can be pursued furthei'* 
by the help of Dr. Davidsons “table ” at pp. 58*01. 

Of much greater consequence, however, is the question whether 
Moses can be considered the author of t|;ie whole of that portion 
of the history which dates from the Exodus, and throughout 
which he appears as more or less an actor. And therefore wo 
need not refer, except in the briefest manner, to the impossibility 
of supposing that any one original author could have recorded 
the histones of Sarah at tlfe court of Pharaoh and at that of 
Abimelech of Gerar after wlfat is related of her age at the birth 
of Isaac, and of Kebekah at Gerar likewise (Gen. xii, 11-20; 
Gen. XX. ; Gen. xxvi. 7) ; or to the taking by Abraham of another 
wife, Keturah, by whom he had children after the death of Sarah ; 
or to the mfny inconsistencies in th^ stoj’y of Joseph, not startling- 
in an Oriental tale, but inadmissible as history. Nor at present 
shall we take exception to those parts of tlie nanative which 
are evidently intended <o describe supernatural interpositions. 
But we shall here notice instances of enormous exaggeration 

* We are not to suppose these paiallel accouuts to have been the creation of 
two writers* tlicy must have existed originally in the form of two distinct 
currents of tradition, out of which, documents had been formed before the com¬ 
position of the Pentateuch, The process of welding them together must have, 
been not unlike that of forming a diatessaron out of oui* existing Gospels, and 
may be exemplified in the book known as “ Townsend’s Arrangementsome¬ 
times one, sometimes another of the original documents is taken for the basis 
of the narrative, and the rest supply additional features. In any such patch- 
work there must be rejected and unused portions. Of course, iu the case we 
arefsupposing as to theffcomposition of the Pentateuch, the rejected portions of 
the documents employed have not been preserved, as they are at tlie bottom of 
Townsend’s pages, it scarcely needs to be remarked that the Jehovist element 
assun^f^ontinually an increasing preponderance; the conception of God as the 
Self-exI^cnt One (Jehovah) is subsequent *in time, even according to the 
documents themselves, ta the knowledge of him as God Almighty. And as tlie 
national consciousness of the Jews becomes developed. He is regarded as, 
choosing Ihem ta Himself for a peculiar people. He is worshipped with a 
special sacrificial ritual; a priesthood is constituted in His honour; the priesis 
havGiJthe custody of tlie sacred books, and at each successive revision, of which 
tjte last was made oy Ezra, some traits of the older and weaker religion arc 
overlaid. Althougli we think M. Nicolas pushes too far his hypothesis con¬ 
cerning a continued struggle of Elobism and Jehovism Ihroughoutk the Jewish 
history, Dr.^ Davidson has dismissed it too summarily. The Elohist and 
Jehovist distinctions meet us, again plainly in thp Psalms. 
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in aomt; particulars of the history not professing to be supernatural, 
which it is inconceivable that an eve-witness should have set down. 

The number of the Israelites at the Exodus is stated to have 
amounted to 000,000 on foot that were men, beside children. 
And a mixed multitude went up also with them ; and flocks, and 
herds, even veiy much cattle.” (Kxod. xii. 37, 38.) And yet all 
tliese ai'e represented as having crossed the Red Sea in a night.* 
Moreover, afterwards tliey move and encamp with as much 
facility as if they were an ordinary caravan. Considering the 
miles of ground which they must have covered, no eye-witness of 
the bivouac of such a host would have described so naively the 
murmuring at Marah, and the sweetening its waters, or their 
pitching at “Elim, where were twelve wells of water, aud three¬ 
score and ten palm trees: and they encamped there by the 
waters;*’ or the supply of water for tliem by striking a rock in 
Iloreb ; or have been silent as tothefr provision of water at other 
times ; or concerning the food and management of their flocks 
and herds, iiiid why they did not consume some of them Avlieu 
they imirinured for food. The laws .concerning sacrifices 
apparently took effect upon their promulgation, and provision is 
made for the bringing to t]ie door of the tabernacle, Avhile the 
people were in tlio wilderness, of the blood of all slain beasts, 
and the fat to be burnt, whenever anyone killed an ox, or lamb, 
or goat, in the camp, or out of the camp (Lev. xvii. 3^0) ; but 
no mention is anywhere made of the providing of fodder for all 


these cattle—which it is not said either were to be fed upon the 
manna. Moreover, among the Levitical offerings are cakes of fine 
flour and oil, wliicli would be unattainable if the wanderers were 
dej)endent on the manna for their sustenance. (Lev. ii. I, comp. 
Numb, vii.) There is an iiidefiniteness and wantof coherence in 
tlie whole liislory of the sojourn in the wilderness incompatible 
with its being the production of an eye-witness : thus the recital 
in Numb. xxi.—xxxiii. of the names of the sta*»ions of the 
Israelites, looks like the insertion of some caravan itinerary : .pnd 
the stations in those two chapters neither agree with each' other, 
nor are confirmed by the more detailed account of the early part of 
the route in Exod. xii.—xix. And Dr. Davidson well obsc»y^s:— 






♦ If the account in Herodotus is to be relied on of the passage of the Hel¬ 
lespont by the army of Xerxes, the king’s Asiatic forces amoiiuted to 1,700,000, 
the attendants and followers may have been as many morfc; they are stated to 
have occupied seven days and nights in crossing by the two bridge?, marcliing 
without intermission: the numbers of the Israelites themselves, with tbe^r 
families, could not have been less than 3,000,000, to which is to be added the 
mixed ni^Ititade,” and the “ flocks and herds,” of which not a hoof was left 
behind,” a mass altogctlier nmcli more difficult to transport and provide for 
than that which is said to have accompanied Xerxes. 

[Vol. LXXVIII. No. CLIII.]— New Series, Vol. XXII. No. L E 
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“ How is it that there is a blank in the history respecting thirty- 
eight years of the sojourn in the wilderness ? Is it not a striking 
thing that total silence prevails regarding them ? Let us see how 
this long interval of years is treated. In the twentieth chapter of 
Numbers we read that the whole congregation of the children of Israel 
came into the desert of Zin in the first month ; and the people abode 
in Kadesh, and Miriam died there (verse 1). In the twenty-second 
verse we find them removing from Kadesh, and coming to Mount Hor. 
The former relates to the first month of the third year after the 
Exodus. The latter, however, relates to the fifth month of the fortieth 
year after the Exodus. Thus thirty-eight years are passed over within ^ 
the compass of a few verses, as if there h^d been no such interval. 
One would suppose that the occurrences related in the chapter happened 
in immediate succession. The omission of many events would not be 
thought of by the reader, till he had compared a subsequent chapter of 
Numbers (xxxiii.). Surely neither Moses nor a contemporary would 
have written in that manner.”#—(p. 15.) 

«• 

There is also a dramatic manner of reciting the colloquies 
between Moses and the congregation which can afford no true 
representation of the mode in wl)ich communibatious between the 
leaders of the host and a multitude^of millions of people could 
possibly have been carried on. We are obliged to confine our¬ 
selves to such general illustrations, and may conclude, without 
entering^nto the copious,.details supplied by Dr. Davidson, that 
there is sufficient internal evidence, even in the non-miraculous 
portion of the last four books of the Pentateuch, of their not 
having been composed in their present shape by an eye-witness 
' of the events which they relate. 

In further investigation into the mode whereby the earlier 
Biblical records assumed their present form and dress, Dr. 
Davidson has the courage not to be frightened at the words 
legend finUi myth. He notices the great prejudice which exists 
against terms—the feeling approacliing to horror with 

which the application of the word mythical to any portion of the 
Bi&le is regarded irf' England. We believe that many persons 
consider the word as signifying profane fiction—they immediately 
think of the Greek mythology, and of the wicked stories about 
Jupit^and the rest. Ewald and Burfsen, Dr. Davidson observes, 
have avoided the word myth; but with all their praiseworthy 
endeavours to find a historical basis in the Hebrew history wher¬ 
ever possible, they are forced to acknowledge that the facts of 
the earlibr period are enveloped in a drapery ornate, exaggerated, 
fictitious. Myths are divided into historical and philosophical 
or speculative ; at the root of the former there lies a fact, at the 
root of the latter a truth. It would be strange if the Hebrew 
people alone exhibited no trace of the mythical in a natural 
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seeking after origins and causes, which is common to a]l nations 
in their earliest history, or in their first attempts to clothe abstract 
and spiritual truth in an intelligible dress. 

“ It would be especially singular, amid the coincidences between the 
Biblical traditions and those of other eastern nations, which are so 
j)roniinent in the earlj* chapters of Genesis, to deny a mythology to tho 
Israelites. The traditions are remarkably alike; why should a different 
mode of interpretation be applied to them ? Those in the Bible are 
ennobled and purified by the monotheism of the people whom God 
^hose as the depositaries of higher truth. They are therefore superior 
to the parallel traditions of others. The process of creation in suc¬ 
cessive days, the temptation of the first human beings by the serpent, 
the forbidden tree, the loss of Paradise, the longevity of the patriarchs, 
the deluge and re-peopling c/f the earth, belong to one circle of ideas 
common to all the most ancient oriental peoples ; each nation shaping 
tliem according to its genius and culture. The Hebrew mind has 
given them a higher moral character^ as well as a more practical 

interest.”—(p. 147.) 

Tho necessity ior. inythieal solution of some of the Biblical 
histories is exemplified in that of Jacob’s wrestling, described 
Gen. xxxii. 2-1—^2. If the/ passage were taken literally, the 
Almighty Himself must be understood to have striven corporeally 
with the patriarch, which is utterly contradictory to reasov: then 
some have supposed the supernatural wrestler to have been an 
angel; but, if the wrestling was real and corporeal, the antagonist 
must have been corporeal—a man ; if the antagonist were a spirit, 
the struggle cannot have been a ©orporeal one; besides there are 
expressions which can only apply to a Being superior to angels. 
Some, again, have considered that the transaction was represented 
in a vision ; but this is inconsistent with “ he touched the hollow 
of his thigh iu the sinew which shrank,” &c; others have held 
tluit the supernatural wrestler was the “ Son of God,” who took 
a human form for tlie occasion : if this were merely a phantasmal 
form, it would be incompatible, as before, with a true corporeAl 
wrestling, and the supposition of' his taking a phantasmal body 
is the more unworthy, the higher his Nature is conceived of: or 
if he took a real body—what body ? not that wherein h6' was 
afterwards born—the very rudiments of which were yet in tho 
loins of Jacob himself—or if any body, what became of it? It 
is difficult to treat a question of this kind without ^ving offence ; 
hut it must not he conceded for an instant, that there is los« piety 
in stripping off the anthropomorphic and mythicaltirapery under, 
which the Hebrews presented the manifestations of the Divine 
Being, thajp in retaining them as the authority for a self-cou- 
tradictory theology ; on the contrary, if the mode of supernatural 
operation in the Jewish history he admitted to be legendary or 

E 2 
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mythical, there is nothing in it to hinder and much to suggest the 
most elevated conceptions of the Supreme Being; if the* mythical 
be taken as literal, notions will be formed of Him base, incon- 
gi'uous, and profane. 

Undoubtedly, when we have arrived at the conclusions, of the 
embodiment in the Pentateuch of ancient documents and tradi¬ 
tions, the origin of which it is impossible to trace—of its not 
being the work, or in its present form even the compilation of 
Moses—of the admissibility of myth, legend, and poetical 
amplification as sources of the substance of some of its narrativesi 
and of the accessories of others—we ar^ far advanced towards the 
removal from it altogether of the miraculous element. lor 
without entering into the abstract or d priori question of 
miracle, no reasonable person would fm satisfied with the same 
evidence for a miraculousrstory as for an ordinary transaction ; 
nor admit some at least of the miracles recorded in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, unless the evidence for them were altogether cogent and 
complete. Now it is frequently represented that if the supernatiirnl 
element were to be omitted from the Pentateuch, the whole history 
of the Jewish people would crumble to pieces ; That the miracu¬ 
lous is altogether essential to it; that we could not suppose the 
Hebrews to have been what we know them to have been, unless 
that miraculous basis of th(.*ir history be presupposed. On 
examination, however, tfiis is not found to he the case. We may 
believe Noah to have had three sons, and yet suppose the Scrip¬ 
tural deluge to bo an exaggeration of some local flood ; the 
interest of the oldest ethnographical table extant (Gen. x.) would 
not sutler, nor its general correspondence with Ihe distribution of 
peoples over a certain geographical area be at nil denied, even if 
the account of the confusion of tongues (Gen xi. 1—0) u'crc cut 
out altogether. Differences of language are found throughout 
known history to have succeeded, not to have preceded coloniza¬ 
tions and dispersions. Homophonous tribes separate from various 
Cfftises. Abram axd Lot parted asunder when the land became 
too narrow for them (Gen. xiii. i\ —II); Greeks, Germans, and 
English exemplify within the range of classical and modern 
histo^ strong tendencies in men of the same language to dis¬ 
perse themselves over the face of the whole earth. All recent 
researches in Indo-Geraanio philology combine to show the 
extent to whk!ji human speech has diversified itself in conse- 
quence<of migratidhs and separations, not as a cause of them. 
jJL'hen, again, the history of Abraham s migration—whatever its 
particular value—will not be affected by our ceasing to under¬ 
stand in a literal sense such expressions as, “ The Lord said unto 
Abraham.*' Many an emigrant of our own feels called, as by the 
voice of God, and truly so in a certain sense, to seek a new .homo 
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in a strange land, and goes out across the wilderness of waters, 
not knowing whither. Abraham has not been the last, as we 
may be sure he was not the first, of Pilgrim Fathex’s. In like man¬ 
ner, the providential mission of the Jewish people is still seen in 
their history, although there wei'e nothing miraculous, in the 
inodoru sense of the word, in the manner of their being brought 
into Egypt, or delivered from it. So, again, many wonderful 
particulars which are said to have attended their transit iuto 
Canaan may be entirely omitted from the account, without de¬ 
tracting from the authenticity of the Mosaic legislation itself. 
For this legislation retains its wisdom and divine character 
without our supposing, according to the letter, tliat “ God spake 
all tliese words” audibly in the air. The higher we set the cha¬ 
racter even of !Moses himself, the less disposed must wo he to 
admit that he could have had such rifde conceptions of the Deity 
as many parts of the narrative would imply: the luore we elevate 
him as lawgiver, the less can we conceive him to have been his 
own historian. 


“ He would not,” says Dr. Davidson, “ have encouraged the belief 
that such and such words dirsctly proceeded from God—words often 
trivial and mean, conveying no moral or religious sentiment, but tend¬ 
ing rather to fix the mind on objects of superstition. Who can suppose, 
for example, that after all the solemn piieparation deseribdtl in tlic 
twenty-fourth chapterof Exodus, when the elders of Israel are summoned 
iuto the presence of Deity, see Him, and live, Jehovah spake to Moses 
outwardly in the air in this strain ? ‘ Tell the children of Israel to bring 
me an oflbriiig. From every one whose lieart is willing to give, ye 
shall take my olToring. And these are the offerings which ye shall 
take from them: gold, and silvei', and brass, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine linen, and goats’ hair, and rams’ skins dyed red, and 
badgers’ skins, and shittim wood, oil for the light, spices for anointing 
oil, and for sweet incense, onyx stones, and stones to bo set in the 
ephod, and in the breastplates,’ &c. With such trifling directions no 
less than seven chapters are filled—directions wjiich can neither h^ive 
literally arid directly proceeded from God Himself, nor can have been 
supposed by Moses to have done so.”—(p. 240.) 


In a previous passage, Dr. Davidson had laid down as an in- 
evitable inference from many instances, that we must not take 
the use of the formula, God said, or, God commanded, as stamping 
what is so spoken of for indubittibly right, just, pV true. ” ttuch 
formula indicates nothing more than tlxe ideas of the ntirrator or 
actors at the time, which may have imperfectly* represented thp 
eternal principles of justice and morality.” And whether this 
supposed*express divine sanction of some proceeding immoral in 
itself is indicated by a brief formula, or by an extended speech or 
description, makes no dilierence in our judgment. 
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“ It is of primary importance towards acquiring just ideas of the 
Supreme Being, that our statement should he admitted, otherwise the 
most holy, merciful, loving Father of mankind will fail to be appre¬ 
hended aright; and things will be attributed to His direct agency, 
which are abhorrent to His nature. It will also be supposed that Ho 
required the sacrifice of bloody victims on His altar to propitiate His 
favour, and even enjoined the particular animals to be ottered up; 
whereas all nations presented similar victims from a superstitious feel¬ 
ing. It will be believed that Ood would not lead the Israelites through 
the way of the land of the Philistines, lest seeing war they iniglit 
repent and return to Egypt (Exod. xiii. 17^. It will be believed that* 
Jehovah met Moses on the way from Midian to Egypt, and sought to 
kill him. In short, it will be believed, that the Almighty was con¬ 
tinually interfering with the affairs of men even in trivial matters; 
that He commanded the destruction of His own creatures by the hands 
of others, contrary to His imij^utable law of moral equity implanted in 
the human mind, not to do to another what you would not have another 
do to you"' —(p. 238.) * 

Paradoxical defenders of orthodoxy indeed maintain that it is 
within the omnipotence of Deity to work moral miracles : yet if 
morality has its root in the Divine nature, it is unohangeablo even 
by a miracle ; or if what we understand by morality is relative to 
humanity, it is relatively to humanity unchangeable, so long as 
huinani^ remains essentially the same. Other animals Lave not 
our conceptions of right and wrong, of true and false ; nor even 
the same perceptions with ourselves of swoed and bitter, good and 
evil: the other constituents of their nature remaining unchanged, 

I they could not have notions of right and wrong which attach to 
actions beyond tlieir power to perform, and depend upon relations 
into which it is not given to them to enter : a lion could not have 
a sense of murder or wicked killing, nor a dog be guilty of adultery, 
nor a rat of theft. On the other hand, the human being could 
not be divested of his sense of right and wrong, the other con¬ 
stituents ofTiis nature remaining as before. And an ass remaining 
an^'ass, could no mote reason and speak, than a man digest thistles 
while he remained a man : nor could it be right for a man to 
offer up his son as a sacrifice to the Deity, any more than it could 
he c?fW or wrong for a lion or a spider to lie in wait for its prey. 
It is merely an invidious way of stating it, to say that the omni¬ 
potence of the Creator is disputed, when the credibility of a nar¬ 
rative is denied yhich represents Him as commanding—not stones 
to be njade bread—but wrong to become right. His omnipo¬ 
tence is no moi^ disputed than by maintaining that two and two 
cannot make five, even by a miracle, or a triangle have four 
angles: to suppose a moral miracle is as absurd as to suppose an 
arithmetical or mathematical one. To beings who are incapable 
of arithmetical abstractions any proposition conci'ming 2 + ^ = 4, 
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would be as unmeaning as 2 + 2 = 5 ; but where the arithmetical 
faculty is present it cannot be made to form a contradictory con¬ 
ception. In like manner, were the moral faculty absent or utterly 
depraved, it would be no more to a man to slay his son than to 
kill a goat; being a man it is contradictory to his true nature, 
and ho could not fancy it to be right except under the influence 
of some delusion or superstition. A verbal inference from the 
word “ omnipotence” must not be suflFered to contradict our neces¬ 
sary conception of Deity itself, or to lead to a denial of Divine 
order in the universe. It is not, in fact, a question of power on 
the part of the Creator, but of clearness of perception and insight 
into the constitution of the universe on our part, which arises 
when any such narrative is presented to us as that of the speaking 
of Balaam's ass, or of a Divine voice bidding Abraham slay his 
son. Delusions and superstitions have persuaded men of the 
acoeptableness to the Deity of humjin sacrifices; but as their re¬ 
ligious conceptions have become more refined, they have per¬ 
ceived that lliey must be abhorrent to Jlira. Superstition and 
example miglit struggle with reason and conscience in the Hebrew 
people; they might be tempted to make tlieir sons and their 
daughters pass through the fire to Moloch ; they might ask, 
Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression—the fruit of my 
body for tlie sin of ray soul ?” a liistoria^n might record v^th more 
or less correctness the doing of such an act, or a willingness to 
do such nil net (as on the part of Abraham), without expi'essing 
his abhorrence. But though it is possible for one man to be 
deluded, or deceived, or doubtful, for another to be imaipablo of a i 
clear, independent judgment upon the acts of great men of his 
race—it would not be possible for the Deity to contradict Himself. 

Now, without pursuing our learned and conscient’ous critic in 
his detailed examination of the several hooks of the Pentateuch, we 
would make one or two observations on the fruitfulness of some of 
the principles which he has applied to the criticism of this part of 
the Bible, but which are legitimately applicable also to other 
portions of it. First, there is no authority external to the Bible 
itself which can settle for trs beforehand liow much of it is^o be 
understood literally, how much poetically or figuratively; how 
much narrative describes actual history, how much is mythical or 
legendary. There is no such thing as saying, so pfuch of the Bible 
ought to be believed according to the letter, it is our dniy to be¬ 
lieve such and such narratives without further exahiination : ough^t 
does not enter into a question of fact. And as to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, even the highest authority of all to the Christian lays him 
under no obligation to believe or accept according to the letter 
those parts of it which appear to him deficient in evidence, or 
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inherently incredible. For in the first place, it cannot be assumed, 
even according to the most orthodox definition of the person ol 
Jesus, that ho spoke of such things otherwise than in his nature 
of man, according to the knowledge and opinions of his age and 
country—perfect, we will say, in their kind, but still human and 
Jewish. In the next place, we have no such absolute certainty 
as to the precise words he actually did use in citing or alluding 
to the Old Testament and its supernatural histories, as can enable 
us to apply this authority to particular narratives. The passages 
of the New Testament which appear to vouch for the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch arc given at'length atpp. 128, 129 of 
Dr. Davidson s work. The strongest of them arc the following:— 
I.eviticus is assigned by St, Paul to Jhe authorship of Moses 
(Rom. X. 5) ; in Mark xii. 26, Exodus seems assigned to him ; 
in John v. 46, 47, Matt. xi«. 7, Deuteronomy is referred to as 
his writing. Now it will bj observed that all the passages ol 
this kind which can be cited are more or less argumentative and 
controversial. Neither Jesus or His Apostles lay down nn> 
“ Canon of Scripture,’* beyond the general divisions of “ Law and 
Prophets,” or “ Law, Prophets, and Psalms,” nor touch at all 
upon such subjects as genuineness or authenticity of hooks; and 
Dr. Davidson quotes the celebrated lectures of Dr. Hey, Norrisian 

Professof at Cambridge^ who says:—“Men are particular!) 

attentive to any reasoning upon their own principles ; and Avher 
they are convinced of their own inconsistency (which they are bj 
the argnmenturn ad /iowimewt), they grow bumble and reasonable 
t attentive to truth, and willing to admit it. Tlic arguing of wliiel 
we are speaking, in quotation from, or allusion to, the Old Testa¬ 
ment, is generally of the nature of the arfjumentum ad hominem 
if not always.” And from the same author:—“We have now 
reason to think that no text, or scarcely any, was ever eithei 
cited or alluded to by our Saviour, but according to the notions 
of the Jews then present. ... It gave no autlLority to an) 
sciHie of a passage of Scripture, because it was not understood tt 
do so,” &c.—(Davidson, p. 127.) 

When, therefore, upon internal evidence, we find a disproo 
or stWhg reason for doubt of the Moi#aic autliorship of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, and thereby feel ourselves left without any contempo 
raneous voucher for the miraculous events in which Moses is suit 
to have taken a^part, or to have been necessarily cognizant of,— 
some of ^vhich are internally incredible, as at variance with tin 
physical law^s Of the Divine universe, others as contradicting 
essential characteristics (as far as we can infer them) of tlu 
Deity Himself, others as inconsistent with Moses* o*vn cha 
racier; and when the New Testament, relied on to supplemen 
by external testimony or infallible authority this defect in. tlu 
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evuleiuie of authorship, does not do so, or, in fact, undertake to 
do any such thing, we have another step to make, or question to 
ask,—Does the authority of the New Testament, though it may 
not vouch for the authorship of the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, vouch expressly for the literal historical truth of their 
conteniSy in such particulars as wo refer to ?—does it accomplish 
directly what it has not done indirectly ? —does it declai'e those 
events to be authentic, which we should otherwise resolve into 
legend or poetry, in the absence of trustworthy contemporaneous 
•witness to their occurrence ? 

No doubt the supernatural histories which w'e meet with in 
tlie earlier books of the Bible are many of them referred to 
in the New Testament* It will bo instructive to place the 
principal of these passages together, and at length, in order 
to see clearly what they amount to,:—1. The Serpent in Gen. 
iii. is referred to in 2 Cor. xi. 8, “ But I fear, lest by any 
means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so 
your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity which is 
in Christ." 2. The Deluge in Matt xxiv. 88, 80, “For as 
in the days that were before the flood they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and givftig in marriage, until the day that 
Noe entered into the ark, and knew not until the flood 
came, and took them all away ; so shall also the coming of the 
Son of Man be." (Comp. Imke xvii. ^.) Also, in 2 Pet. ii. o, 

“ And spared not the old world, bw saved Noah the eiglith 
person, a preacher of righteousness, bringing in the flood upon 
the world of the ungodly.” 8. Hodom and Gomorrha. Luke , 
xvii. 29, “ The same day that Lot went out of Sodom it rained 
fire and brimstone, and destroyed them all;" ver. 82, “ Bemem- 
ber Lot’s wife." 2 Pet. ii. 0, “And turning the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrha into ashes condemned them with an overthrow, 
making them an unsample unto those which after should live 
ungodly." (Comp. Jude 7.) 4. The Exodus and some accom¬ 

panying or subsequent wonders in 1 Cor. x, 1—4, “ AfureoVer, 
bretliren, I would not that ye should he ignorant, how that all 
our fatliers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea; 

________ y.^ 

* A reuiarkablc exception is that of the astronomical miracle in Josh. x. 13, 
which had, however, entered thoroughly into the Jewish mind, and is recog¬ 
nised in Ecclus, xlvi. 4. Tlie reason of our not meeting with any allusion to it in 
the New Testament may be, that it is intimately connectesl^n the history with 
the extermination of the Canaauites, and the Christian religion, in the purity 
of its origin, gave no cncourai^emeut to the angry paasitins. At least this 
would be a sufficient account of the omission as far as the Lord’s own teachiifg 
is concerned, who rebukes Ilia disciples for desiring a repetition of the de¬ 
structive miracle of Elijah (2 Kin^s i. 10— 12; Luke ix. 54—56) ; but it would 
not have been altogether surprising to have met with a reference to it in a 
Petrine epistle, or m the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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and were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea ; 
and did all eat the same spiii^ual meat; and did all drink the 
stitne spintual drink: for they drank of that spiritual liock that 
followed them: and that Rock was Christand verses 8, 9, 
“Neither let us commit foniioation, as some of them committed, 
and fell in one day three and twenty thousand; neither lot us 
tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, and were destroyed 
of serpents,” And in Heb, xi. 29, “By faith they passed through 
the Red Sea as by dry land: which the Egyptians assaying to do 
were drowned/* 5. The manna. John vi. 32, 49, 50, “Moses* 
gave you not that bread from heaven; but my Father givcth you 
the true bread from heaven. Your fathers did eat manna in 
the wilderness, and are dead. This is the bread which cometh 
down from, heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die.** 
6, The giving of the Law is^described in Heb. xii. 18—21, “For 
ye are not come unto the mount that might be touched, and that 
burned with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, 
and the sound of a trumpet, and tlie voice of words,”' &c. 7. The 
catastrophe of Korah is mentioned as the “perishing in the gain¬ 
saying of Core,*’ in Jude, verse 11. 8. The story of Balaam is 

referred to, 2 Pet. ii. 15, 16, “ The dhmb ass speaking with man’s 
voice forbad the madness of the prophet;” and the “error of 
Balaam for reward’* in Jude, verso 7. 9. T^nstlv, are to be noticed 

two passages resjiecting Japali, which we place side by side :— 

Matt. xii. 89—41. Luke xi. 29—82. 

“But he answered and said “ And when the peojde were 
unto them, An evil and adul- gathered thick together, he be- 
terous generation seeketb after gan to say, This is an evil gene- 
a sign ; and there shall no sign ration : they seek a sign ; and 
be given to it, but the sign of there shall no sign be given it, 
the prophet Jonas. For as but the sign of Jonas the pro- 
Junas was tUree days and three phet. For as Jonas was a sign 
ni^its in the whale’s belly; unto the Ninevites, so shall also 
so shall the Son ^f man be the Son of man be to this gene- 
three days and three nights in ration. The queen of the south 
the of the earth. The sliall rise up in the judgment, 

men m Nineveh shall rise in . . The men of Nineve 

judgment with this generation, shall rise up in the judgment 
and shall condemn it: because with the men of this generation, 
they repented alfthe preaching and shall condemn it: for they 
ofJonas,^and, behold, a greater repented at the preaching of 
than Jonas is here," Jonas; and, behold, a greater 

than Jonas is here.** 

In all these cases it will be seen that the wonder or super¬ 
natural event is not set forth as an object of faith or matter of 
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instruction ; it is introduced by way of allusion, suggested as an 
** example,” or rather emblem” ffrviroi, 1 Cor. x.; uTroSc/y/iaro, 
2 Pet. ii.) The comparisons are far fetched, as in 2 Cor. xi. 3 ; or 
mystical, as in 1 Cor. x,, also in Jc»hn vi. ; that is not the way in 
which miracles would be propounded as articles of faith. No 
stress should be laid, it is true, or objection raised by reason of 
the probable spuriousness of the second Petrine Epistle, or of the 
anonyraousness of the Epistle to the Hebrews; for they are early 
Christian writings, exhibiting primitive Christian thought, and 
' the other writings do no more. Their authors werdnot wiser in all 
things than the rest of their contemporaries, tliough they applied 
in a better way such knowledge and wisdom as they had. The 
Petrine author extracts from the received accounts of cataclysms 
and catastrophes, the hope of a new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwellcth righteousness; the^author to the Hebrews illus¬ 
trates his definition of faith as a realization of good unseen, by 
citing passages of history which to those without the prejudices 
of his race would have exemplified distrust rather than faith, ns 
with Sarah and tlie Israelites at the Exodus. St. Paul, we know, 
draws an argument for the Resurrection from the dying of the 
seed ; if he had known it, th5 life of the seed would have supplied 
him with a more striking analogy. Is he infallible, then, in his 
liislury of Eden, or of the events in the Wilderness, wh^n he is 
subject to mistake in his physical facts ? or is it any more dis¬ 
credit to him to bo mistaken in the one case than in the other ? 


I’he Master employs—hut very rarely—these references to the 
ancient history in the same way as the Apostles, for the enforce- , 
nient or illustration of some moral truth ; nor is there anything to 
take these citations or allusions, by whomsoever made throughout 
the New Testament, out of the general rule laid down by Hey, 
that they were made according to the notions of tlie Jews then 
present. And we prefer to think that this was not by condescen¬ 
sion or Kor’ iipujvelav, hut by reason of the general'limitation of 
the thoughts and knowledge of tlie speakers «)r writers as to Aich 


matters within the same range as that of their contemporaries. 

With respect to dogmatic objections which may be raised 
to the supposition of such limitation in Jesus himself, it S'iu)uld 
be observed, that if with the Patripassians, Apollinaris, and others, 
the vovc Otiog were supposed to have taken the place of a soul in 
the person of Jesus, it might be more difficult to suppose a human 
lack of knowledge in him than it is according to Ihe orth 9 dox doc¬ 


trine of the union of two whole and perfect natures; for an indwell¬ 
ing omniscient reason in the place of a human soul would be irrccon- 
cileablewith “increased in wisdom”'(Luke ii. 52); with “Jesus 


wept" (John xi. 35) ; with “groaned in spirit" (John xi. 33) ; 
with the “ agony,” and with “ learned he obedience,” and “ was 
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heard in that he feared*’ (Heb. v. 7, 8); with the “lama sabach- 
thani;” also with “in all thingfs made like unto his brethren/' 
and “ in all points tempted like as we are, yet without siu” (Heb. 
ii. 17; iv, 15) ; for there is no sin in defect of knowledge, or in 
being intellectually bounded by the conditions of one’s own age 
and country. On the other hand, according to the orthodox 
view, the ]3ivinity in the person of Jesus was not always active; 
yet it would be impossible to draw the line so as to say, that con¬ 
cerning the Dtw of Judgment the Saviour was humanly ignorant, 
but in affirming the miracle of Jonah he was divinely infallible. * 

Moreover, the only sign or wonder of the Old Testament, 
recognised in the words of Jesus himself, which occasions any 
real difficulty, is that of “ Jonas the prophetand with reference 
to this, it may be a relief to some to point out the reasons tliero arc 
for doubting whether we C 4 \n be absolutely sure of the precise 
words made use of. In the first place, tlie words actually em¬ 
ployed cannot have been, “As Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly; so shall the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth f because the Son of 
AFau ivas not three days and three nu^hts in the heart of the earth. 
Secondly, because the sign of the risen Son of Man was not given 
to the generation which sought after it, but only to chosen wit¬ 
nesses (^cts X. 41); it would have been a contradiction topromiso 
the people a particular sign and then to coniine it to a chosen 
number; also it would liave been at variance with t]»e moral from 

the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, “neither will tlioy he 
, persuaded though oue rose from the dead,” to direct the popular 
expectation to such an event as a sign at all.* Thirdly, it a{»pears 
that the Scribes and Pharisees, or the people, were frequently 
rebuked for seeking after a sign, and that Jonas was mentioned 
more than once (Matt, xii. 40, 41 ; xvi. 4) ; but it is only in 
Matt. xii. 41^ that any mention is made of the imprisonment in the 

whale’s bellv. 

_ » 

There cannot bo f/crfect accuracy in the words as given in the 
first and third Gospels; for in St. Matthew they occur in answer 
to the demand of certain of the Scribes and Pharisees, in St. 
Luk*§^n occasion of the people being gathered thick together.” 
Also the mention of the queen of the south in the oue Gospel 
precedes that of Jonah, in the other succeeds it. But if the 40th 
verse of Matth, xp. be left out as an interpolation, the narratives iu 
the two Gospels would substantially agree, in representing Jesus 
as discouraging the expectation of any supernatural sign or por¬ 
tent whatever but enforcing the necessity of taking*^ heed to his 
preaching of repentance. And the interpolation is easily accounted 
for by supposing some scribe, who did not understand that the 
fiign of Jonah to the Ninevites was the sign of his preaching to 
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them, to have inserted the mention of tlie whale’s belly, and then, 
in order to make the parallel coi^plete, to have misrepresented 
the “ three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 

There is, thorofore, no sufficient reason from any supposed ’ 
authority of the New I’cstament, why the frcestipriticism upon the 
genuineness and authenticity of all parts of the Old Testament 
should not be persevered in. And we are now able to see what 
the importance is of establishing or negativing the Mosaic 
authorship of the J^cnfateiich. Or. Oavidson says it has been 
.overrated; and in one sense of the word, or rather with respect 
to certain portions of the Pentateuch, the question of authorship 
is of slight or of no importance whatsoever ; with respect to other 
portions it is of the very greatest. 

Tlic religious truths to^)c met with in the Pentateuch are the 
Jlevelation, in the real sense of the word, whicli it contains ; truths, 
for instance, concerning the unity of tlie Divine Nature, and the 
order of the ].)ivine government of®the universe; or truths con¬ 
cerning tlie human being, his host interests, liis growing moral 
perceptions, liis aspirations after good. Such truths as these, 
whether enunciated or illustrated by Moses or any other, are 
equally valuable in themselTOs, for they serve to awaken a corre- 
sjjoiulirig sense in fho hearts and minds of the best and purest of 
all future generations. To this extent it is unimportant wlietlior 
Moses did or did not compose the Pentateuch ; whether it be the 
prodiudion of one author or of several; whether it be one work 

or a growth of generations. So far it is as unimportant to the truly 

religious person, whether these books be the work of Afoses, us to ^ 
the admirer of the poetical beauties of the Iliad, whether Homer 
w'ere a real person and its author; or to the lover of philosophy, 
whether all the Platonic Dialogues are Plato’s, or whether all 
which is put by Plato into the month of Socrates was spoken by 
Socrates. Any realization and enunciation of truth by those 
who arc in advance of their generation, is arevchitio^for the less- 
gifted of their own and future ages. A latc/)xford examincT^ in 
liis edition of the “ Nicomachean Ethics,” undertook to show, 
that upon a review of the internal and external evidence us to the 
authorship of the book, it certainly could not as a whole b;:^on- 
sidered the work of Aristotle ; but the practical utility of certain 
rules of conduct which may he elicited from it is the same, wdtether 
it bo his genuine production or not. The book ^hich all school¬ 
boys know^ as “ Euclid ” undoubtedly contains thany propositions 
which are not Euclid’s—they are not the less truoon thal account. 
The dootrin^f the formation of habits in the one case and the 
relation^of the squares of the sides to that of the hypotenuse in 
the other, would lose none of their value as an inheritance for all 
ages, even if Aristotle and Euclid were merely mythical persons. 
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The power of the press is none the greater because we may 
know the name of the European inventor of the art of printing j 
nor is the ai'tificer in brass or iron less useful to those who lay 
little stress upon the rec6rd of Tubal-cain having been the father 
of the great family the Smiths, 

On the other hand, if Moses is not a voucher for all which is 
related in the Pentateuch, neither is he responsible for it. And 
the reader is thus relieved of many stumbling-blocks which 
the Mosaic authorship would set before him j difficulties not 
so great perhaps as to the prodigies narrated as concei'uiug 
the moral tone of many passages in the'history. And wljen the 
work of such labourers in the critical field as we have now before 
us is duly estimated, it will be found their design is by no means 
to rob the Englishman of his Bible ; on^the contrary, they arc the 
friends both of the Bible and of the people ; though they do not, it 
is true, set the Bible on a pinnacle for which it is not fitted, nor teach 
their countrymen to forego tlleir reason, or to silence their con¬ 
science, when they read it. Those, on the contrary, are the 
enemies both of the Bible and of the people, who tic the Bible 
together in all its parts, poetry and prose, psalm and ceremonial, 
legend, myth, history, and proverb, in an undistinguishuhle 
mass; and bid the people worship it blindfolded, as a book 
which fell down from heaven, and then come humbly to their 
clergy to*reeeive from thefa such explanation as they may chouse 
to give of its contents. 
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1. Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill. 1802. 

2. Hansard/s Parliamentary iJebatcs. 

3. Reports of the Gloucester and Wakefield Commissions. 

F or the present ttie question of Parliamentary Reform (using 
the phrase in its popular sense) is completely withdrawn 
fronr^r public discussions. No democratic eloquence, no per¬ 
tinacity of popular agitation, could make it just now an acivo 
influence. Popular agitators themselves recognise the fact and 
accept the situatjon- No one who has the slightest observation 
of public aflfairs, fto one who is accustomed to watch the changes 
of public Teeling, can suppose that this condition of tranquillity 
is^’destined to be permanent, or can even last for aMjttonsiderable 
time. We are likely to have Reform agitations agim and again, 
until a change in the whole character and arrangements of the 
suffrage; muqh greater than, and perhaps quite different from 
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that whihh the Radical party in the House of Commons now 
claim, shall have been completely effected. The present quiescence 
of politicians and people alike, does nut by any means indicate 
a perfect satisfaction with the present arrangements, and an un¬ 
willingness to have them ever disturbed. It partly indicates 
that the public did not much care about the particular alterations 
which were officially proposed, and that they rather shrank from 
the more extreme and radical changes which were supposed to be 
kept in the background. But it indicates still more that the vast 
majority of the community did not believe any elaborate alteration 
fo be a work of immediate and imperative necessity, and that they 
did not care to have their attention distracted for the moment 
from objects and considerations of deep and thrilling interest. 
A man goes out to watch a-conflagration in a neighbouring street, 
and becomes for tlie moment indifferent to the fact that his own 
parlour chimney is smoking; but we'^do not suppose him thus 
to indicate that he likes smoky chiirmeys in general, and would 
rath(‘r not have his own swept and purified. Thus the attention 
of tlie people of England has of late been called away from 
matters of mere domestic detail by a succession of the most 
exciting events abroad which have occurred since the days of the 
I’irst Empire. The unbroken series of wars, which began in the 
Crimea and is now sustained in America, must have distracted the 
Tiiiuds of the calmest spectators from the consideration 5f any 
other topics not actually imperative in their claims. But when¬ 
ever the world is happy enough to see a restoration of general 
peace, we sliall find all our old domestic disputations wakeuing 
up with renewed energy. We shall have our Reform bills and our 
Reform agitations once more. Eor to suppose that the existing 
electoral system, whatever its merits, however it may have 
worked tlms far, can remain the system of many succeeding gene¬ 
rations, is to evince an entire mis^jouception of the very condi¬ 
tions which alone have given it any efiectivencss and aj^'plicability 
up to the present time. The system which has been foun^ 
tolerable in 18G0, may be fairly regarded as destined to be declared 
intolerable in 1900. 

But electoral reform involves a great many other consideratif'as 
besides mere extension of the suffrage. In a certain sense, the 
latter question may be deemed comparatively unimportant. The 
number of persons who vote is a matter of very much less moment 
than the question whether tliose who do vote repr«sent fairly the 
various interests of the community, and whether their cofnbined 
choice reprosejil^the national interest in general. Reform in ^ 
this direction ^^Pns to be at once the most needful, the most 
generally demanded, and, at the same time, the most difficult. 
VVe must all have met scores of persons who maintained that the 
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present theory of the franchise was perfection, and ’that any 
meddling with it for the purpose of alteration would be fatal. 
But we never heard any individual contend that the present system 
of election did not require improvement. Perhaps, on the whole, 
those who the most stoutly oppose all change in the one direction, 
are the most eager for some reform in the other. Every one 
complains of bribery, of treating, of intimidation, of landlord 
interference, of priestly dictation, of vestry despotism, of public- 
house oligarchy, of the immense expense of electioneering con¬ 
tests, of the petition system, or of some other of the disagreeable 
and defective incidents which surround the choice of a parlia¬ 
mentary representative. Every session, some attempt, more or less 
bungling, and almost invariably abortive, is made to devise a 
scheme for the abatement of evils which every one recognises and 
deplores. One man has a ballot scheme ; another has a bill about 
the conveyance of voters ;*a third is strong upon some tcrnblo 
form of oath to be imposed beforehand upon candidates ; a fourth 
is for disfranchising every borough where anything objectionable 
is proved to have taken place ; a fifth is for making the suHVage 
so extended as to prevent all possibility of bribery ; a sixth is for 
restricting it to those who have syfficient means to place tlum 
above the reach of corruption by money; hut all agree that some 
immediate steps are actually imperative to abate the evils which 
at present cling around the process of parliamentary ele^ition. 
The legislature is placed in a somewhat peculiar dilemma. To 
devise any scheme capable of being applied to the diminution of 
all the sources of complaint seems almost wliolly impossible. On 
the other hand, the introduction of measures applied to single 
branches of the evil is always sure to appear, even if it should nut 
really be so, inexpedient and useless in the eyes of the great 
majority of legislators. Such a mode of legislation may, too, 
possess, and indeed often doqp possess, the positive disadvantage 
that it on]^f suppresses or diminishes one source of complaint by 
allowing freer and broader scope for another. The House of 
Commons is ofteif blamed for a want of earnestness in dealing 
with these subjects. But if any such want of earnestness does 
exi^t, it is chiefly because the House looks with something like 
despair to the possibility of any legislative improvement whatever. 
There is so much in the present condition of things which the 
constituencies themselves can alone ameliorate, and itis so difficult 
to distinguish* between the evils which an act of parliament can 
remove* and those which it cannot approach, that the House of 
• Commons may well he excused if it evinces noji^eat ardour in 
the discussion and adoption of experimental J^Pmes," which at 
best only seek to stop up some small issue from a deep and wide- 
spreading source. 
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The most obvious and the most heinous grievances are of course 
those which spring from corruption and irom intimidation. If 
the charge of want of earnestness applies fairly to the House of 
Commons at all, it is in regard to the first of these evils. Tt 
seems almost impossible to believe that bribery, even in the most 
subtle form, couhl not be prevented, or at all events rendered 
futile, by some legislative enactment. But if the House is chai'ge- 
able with a want of earnestness on this score, surely the charge 
applies Avith much greater force to the public opinion of the 
country. Where the House itself is most culpably lax upon this 
•head is, moi’eover, not in its legislative capacity, hut as a body or 
club of individual members. It is a painful truth that a wealthy 
man, known to have bribed, nay, actually convicted of bribery, 
is not a Avhit the less respected by the majority of members of tho 
H ouse. He may be looked upon with coldness or aversion by a 
very few holding what are perhaps considered prudishly advanced 
opinions, just ns, even in the dayg;# of Eoohester or of Dubois, 
there must have been sonic men who demuned to the companion¬ 
ship of a professed profligate ; but that a enndidute spent ten 
thousand pounds in the corruption of a borough will no more ex¬ 
clude liim from the general ^society of the House of Commons, 
tliau a man of fashion would have been tabooed, iu tho age of 
Congreve, because be had laid out a similar sum to corrupt a 
friend’s wife. The offence of bribery naw liolds exactly ^le same 
place in public opinion wliich duelling did a couple of generations 
back, or professed seduction, a genei'ation still earlier. No one 
admits that he thinks it morally right: a very few act as if they 
really thought it morally wrong ; hut to the great body of society 
tlie oflenco operates practically rather as a recommendation than 
an exclusion. This is tlie case in tho House, and we need scarcelv 
add that it is the feeling of the country. In such a condition of 
public opinion, seeing that the offence is not one which can be 
openly avowed and defended, it is indeed possible that a sharp and 
strict euactineut, or series of enactments, might avail to put do^vu 
bribery. But in sucli a condition of public opinion, too, it is 
perfectly futile to expect that the House of Commons will ever 
seriously and earnestly go to work to devise any such euaotr*:..mt. 
Were it actually devised and enacted we may regard it as certain 
that it would never be carried into practical effect. The recent 
experience we have had of the operation of measures against 
bribers may satisfy the most sanguine individual iiipon this point. 
So far as bribery is concerned, then, Ave may as well quietly make 
up our minds to the recognition of the fact that it can be sup • 
pressed by lawwbenever the House of Commons is in earnest on 
the siibje»;t; it can be got rid of without n laAV wheuevor the 
country is in earnest; but until one or the other, or both, become 
[Vol. LXXVIII. No. CLIIL]— Neat Sbeibs, Vol. XXII. No. I. T 
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really earnest, as at the present moment neither is, it isTiopeless 
to look for any abolition of the bribery system, either by the force 
of statute or the power of public opinion. 

Intimidation can hardly be termed any longer an active in¬ 
fluence in perverting the results of an election. In England it 
hardly exists at all; and even in Ireland wo very much doubt 
whether many votes are ever given in obedience to such a species 
of intimidation as the law could reach. That a riot, or any number 
of riots, takes place in the vicinity of the polling-booths proves 
a turbulent crowd and an inefficient police force, and perhaps that 
the election is disgracefully conducted, but does not by any means 
prove that a single vote has been given otherwise than us the 
voter was personally willing to give it. As a rule, Irish voters 
are not a timid class of persons, nor irf the country districts alto¬ 
gether unaccustomed to witness turbulent scenes; and we have 
always felt considerable doubt whether physical terror really has 
of late years operated much^o compel reluctant electors into the 
ranks they disliked. There are, indeed, two kinds cf intimidation 
which operate gravely, and even grievously, in Ireland—the inti¬ 
midation of the landlord and that of the priest. There is good 
reason to hope that both are fast diminishing in influence. The 
Irish famine and the Encumbered Estates Act helped to break 
down the dominion of the landlord, and but for the recent in- 
flueuce^f the Papal question upon our home politics, that of tlie 
priest might have equally dwindled. At all events, improved edu¬ 
cation is the sure and the only remedy for either species of inti¬ 
midation. Law can do nothing; and public opinion in Ireland 
is at present an agency to the direct operation of which it would 
be vain to appeal. There is not in Ireland a sufficiently large 
body of persons, independent alike of Ultramontane, Roman 
Catholic, or extreme Tory, to form a public opinion which, while 
impartial, would be also influential. Upon the grievance of in- 
timidationfthen, the public need not give itself much trouble; 
tly) evil has altogether disappeared in most places, and where it 
exists at all is found in a form which cannot last, and the extinc¬ 
tion of which can scarcely be accelerated by any direct application 
eiflfcr of law or of opinion. 

But there is another evil which operates at present far more 
prejudicially to the general results of elections than either bribery 
or intimidatiop ; we mean the expense attendant upon a contest. 
To this subject'In especial we desire to direct our observations ; 
first, because we believe this influence to be the most general and 
'the most injurious of all the evil influences now peering the re¬ 
sults of the elections; next, because it does not seem likely to 
disappear of itself or in the natural progress of affairs; and finally, 
because it seems to us that it would not be difficult to banish it 
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by a permanent and an eSective remedy. It acts most injuriously 
and directly upon the House itself, for it often limits the choice of 
the electors to a class of persons who, upon the whole, are by no 
means likely to be tlie best representatives of the nation's in¬ 
tellects or interests. Moreover, it is an evil which many members 
of parliament, sitting on both sides of the House, are not at all 
anxious to see abolished. There is a sort of impression very 
generally existing, especially among those who have a kind of 
vested interest in a parliamentary seat, that the higher the expense 
oi getting into the House the more it will be reserved as a luxury 
for the aristocracy; or, to put tlio matter in a less odious light, 
as a privilege for the educated and the independent. It is pre¬ 
sumed that if the expense of a contest were reduced to something 
merely nominal, every hustings would be crowded with candidates 
offiiring themselves for the mere sake of notoriety, or in the vague 
hope of getting in through some conlusion and collision of more 

powerful claims ; that the competitioffi would be reduced to a mere 
demagogic struggle, in which the prize would be carried oM’ by 
the man who could most audaciously and successfully pander to 
the whim or passion of the hour; that a seat in the House of 
Oominous would then become*the ambition and the reward only 
of the professional adventurer, and that, as a result, all men of 
character, inteHcot, and independence would gradually abandon 
entirely that political life which had degenerated into a'vulgar, 
ignoble, and demoralizing trade. Any one who believes iu the 
advantage of expense in elections, if he considers the question iu 
any large and general way at all, and does not view it merely as 
a monopolist views Ins own vested interest, is certain to sustain 
his opinion by arguments such as wc have stated. Now we wish 
to point out that as the classes of the country are at present 
formed, the high cost of an election has a direct tendency to })ro- 
duce exactly those results which the lovers of a protective duty 
on parliamentary seats believe it qualified to prevent. '* 

A constituoucy wliere a contest is expeni^ive—and there *is 
scarcely any constituency which may not work itself into this 
position—finds its choice limited generally to one of two classes. 
It may either elect an independent rich man, or a poor man wTJo 
is content to soil himself to a party. There is a third class, 
indeed, of winch wc sliall hereafter speak—a class which can 
scarcely be called rich, but which is generally ready to spend its 
money as freely as the wealthy, spending it, hovJever, as a mere 
investment, as a purchase-money by which to secure a lucrative 
position aftei'W^ds. The first glance of the constituency is of * 
course towards some resident rich man. If it ever was true that 
political education and wealth commonly went together,it certainly 
is true in England no longer. The wealthiest persons in most of 

r 2 
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our boroughs, at least, are almost invariably persons who have 
made their money in a constant and close pursuit of business 
which almost as a matter of necessity precludes any wide and 
comprehensive acquirement of political knowledge. L^et us take 
as an instance the meti’opolitan constituencies generally. We have 
no intention to join in the common and vulgar sarcasm which is 
usually directed against the representatives of those consti¬ 
tuencies, They are on the whole respectable and sensible men, 
and probably the best men the constituencies could have had under 
the circumstances. But we do not suppose any human being in^ 
England imagines that they are, as a gtoup, the class of men wlio 
ought to represent such constituencies in the greatest political 
^assembly of the world. Except Mr. Layard and Sir Do Lacy 
Evans (who are men of mark, chosen \x\iAer special circumstances) 
we do not know that there is any one of the members for West¬ 
minster, Lambeth, Southwark, the Tower Hamlets, or Finsbury, 
who has ever addressed hiiflself to any great political question ; 
who has ever spoken in the House upon any subject beyond the 
range of a parish vestry topic. The great constituency of Muryle- 
hone is represented hy a nobleman from the South of Indand, 
who was only known previously as an intelligent and moderate 
advocate of the Irish popular cause, and hy a Dublin gentleman 
not previously known in any political cause at n]}. Now, what¬ 
ever the merits of these two gentlemen (and of J^ord Fermoy we 
know that he is an able man, much esteemed and very useful 
in his own locality), it can hardly be contended that they are 
exactly the two representatives whom the electors of Marvle- 
bone, left absolutely free to choose, would have selected. But 
the electors wore not free to choose. They had in the first 
instance to find men who were willing to spend very large sums 
of money on the chance of being elected. It is nut easy, at Bie 
present moment, to find many persons of high cliuracter and high 
talents wilting to throw thousands of pounds away for the mere 
clfance of being permitted patriotically to serve their country. 
Where the choice happens to be limited to residents, the chances 
of finding a man lit for the post and willing to pay for it are still 
fe^r. A man of independence and ability will probably think 
that if he gives his services and talents to a constituency ho ought 
not to.be called upon to give six or seven thousand pounds as 
well. At ther late Finsbury election it was quite notorious that 
the leaders of^the constituency were literally hunting for candi¬ 
dates. We know ourselves of men who were begged and implored 
^to stand, and assured that they could win if they would only try, 
and who were forced to decline on the sole gi'ound that the 
expense, computed on the most moderate calculation* would bo 
beyond the reach of auy but a wealthy man. In many of these 
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instances not half the constituency vote at all, even where there 
is a close and sharp contest. In Lambeth the other day not a 
quarter of the constituency came to the polling-booths. We do 
not know of any conceivable argument which could better prove 
that the njen returned in such boroughs txw not elected because 
the constituency in general have the slightest notion that they 
are really the men best qualified to represent them. In fact, the 
constituencies are precluded from making the merits of a candi¬ 
date the first considenitiou. The first consideration must be as 
^to the willingness of a candidate to sacrifice a large sum of money. 
Of course this difficulty may be met by the constituencythemselves 
subscribing to return the men whom they consider best fitted to 
represent them. Some large constituencies—Manchester among 
the rest—have often dond this. The Tower Hamlets, although 
not a borough which generally comes in for mucli eulogium on 
the ground of its public spirit, have, wo believe, when necessary, 
taken the same course. But public men do not always like 
being tlius indebted, as it were, to the spontaneous bounty of 

their constituents. The fact that a subscription is being raised 

in half guineas and shillings to pay his way for him, is nut felt by 
a sensitive candidate a satisrfactory preliminary to the under¬ 
taking of duties in which he ought to be indepeudeni of his cou- 
btituents as well as of nuy private inffucnce. Besides, it must 
be owned that a man’s chances of success are diminished by the 
fact that those who vote for him are expected also to pay for him. 
It would be a severe trial of the virtue of (let us sa\) a Preston 
or Great G ymsby elector to be shown the candidate whom he ought 
on principle to support, but whom if he supports he is expected 
also to pay for ; and on the other hand, to be invited to consider 
the merits of the opposing claimant who offers quite a dilfeient 
arrangement of terms, in which the elector will have all the gain. 

Those whom wo have already supposed as arguing in favour of 
the high cost of elections, contend that tliis system shffts out. the 
mere adventurer class. But, unfortunately, P, excludes only tke 
independent and the high principled. It is a perfectly notorious 
fact that no political adventurer, endowed with any of the qualities 
of talent, energy, and audacity which make such a character pd5- 
sible, finds the sliglitest dilFicuity in obtaining a seat in Parliament. 
Only the scrupulous man is shut out by the present protective 
•system. Let an aspirant make it obvious that Jie is able and 
willing to serve a mob, a political clique, or even in certain in¬ 
stances a great private interest, and he will fiixl a way into 
Parliament opened' up to him by some agency. During the * 
existence of the stupid system of property qualification, there 
were whole rows of men in the House who did not own, and never, 
except as an election formula, professed or pretended to own, a 
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single acre of land. At present, we may say without fear of 
being thought to give scandal, that there are many men in the 
House of Commons who did not and could not pay their election 
expenses, and for \^ora their constitiv^nts never raised any public 
or private subscription. These gentlemen appeared on a borough 
or county hustings, and to the amazement of all their private 
friends, seemed suddenly to have come into the inexplicable pos¬ 
session of plenty of money, and having borne freely and liberally 
all the eitpense of electioneering, obtained their reward by being 
returned taParliament. The plain truth is that any puslting, clevei; 
man, who has a private interest to serve by entering Parliament, 
and who is not scrupulous about means, can always obtain money 
to pay his election charges. Very much increasing, too. in the 
House of Commons are the class of rising and ambitious lawyers. 
These men are not, for th§ most part, to be confounded with the 
mere adventurer class. They generally pay their way Avith their 
own money, and take the sifle of the House which tlieir political 
convictions and conscience point out, Put they enter Purliament 
almost invariably for the sake of advancing themselves in their 
professional career. The odious system which secures the place 
of Solicitor or Attorney-General to* any lawyer who distinguislics 
and makes himself useful as a Government partisan, tempts into 
Parliag)ent scores of lawyers, who hope thus to mount by an easy 
spring over the heads oY their toiling brethren of the bar. We 
do not say that an indifferent lawyer is very often made Attorney- 
General simply because he has been an eloquent or persevering 
partisan ; but we do say that such appointments ar^ sometimes 
made, and that they are made often enough to render tliem a 
chance worthy of consideration in the eyes of any young and 
ambitious barrister who thinks life short and the routine of the 
bar long- Such men will not mind spending a few hundreds of 
pounds for a seat in Parliament, which they purchase very 
mncli on*tbe same principle as that which influences a man to 
btty a commissioHiin a crack regiment. It may cost a good deal in 
the beginning, but it is likely to prove worth the money in the end. 
Sometimes indeed the chances of a lawyers obtaining office have 
\^Xi matters of calm and methodical calculation, not alone to him¬ 
self, his family, and his friends, but to his creditors as well. We are 
aware of a case in which a brilliant and eloquent barrister, veij 
little acquainted with law, was returned to Parliament by arrange¬ 
ment of his creditors, in order that he might quickly become a 
judge and arrange all claims—and he did quickly become a judge, 
and no doubt did arrange the claims. We are aware of another 
case in which a lawyer of the same general character ^obtained a 
seat for the same purpose, and speedily mounted to a judicial 
post of a different kind, which answered his ends and those of 
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his creditors nearly as well. Every one is aware of the notorious 
case of the popular advocate who recently entered Parliament 
animated by an equally honourable ambition, and who beyond 
all doubt would have gained his end, had h^not been somewhat 
suddenly compelled to abandon Ms incomplete career. In none 
of these instances did the preliminary expense operate as the 
slightest protection to the House of Commons against the worst 
form of adventuring. Any one who believes that the heavy 
expenses of an election secure to the constituencies the candidature 
jof wealthy and independent men, may also believe that tlie 
difficulty of obtaining a license and the expense of fitting up a 
public-house render it certain that every publican in London 
must bo a man of large independent means and of stainless 
private character. The beSt general remedy which can be devised 
to moot the evils of the political adventurer system, is to jender 
the election hustings so far as possible free to allcomers. Where 
the first and indispensable condition’*of candidature is that a man 
shall be able somcliow to raise and freely to spend a very coD' 
siderable sum of money, it is idle to talk about obtaining men of 
tlie highest qualifications. A constituency must too often put 
up with anybody who will fulfil the first condition, no matter 
wduit his other qualifications. The people of Marylehone did 
tlieinsolves no honour by electing Mr. Edwin James. Bi^t what 
could they have done? It was very difficult to get any one to 
hear the expense, and there was a man ready to pay anything 
and vote any way his supporters pleased. The majority of tlie 
electors of Marylehone never vote at all. Had the expenses 
been as modest as they might easily be made, there would have 
been found plenty of men of high intellect and high character 
ready to oppose Mr. Edwin James, and some one of whom would 
inevitably have defeated him. But such men as these had not 
the same personal need of a seat in I'arlianient, and could not be 
expected to pay so high a price for the mere sake of'rendcring 
troublesome and disinterested service to an exa*»ting constituency. 

The fear, wlncli is more often felt than expressed, that the com¬ 
plete establishment of free competition for jiariiamentary seats 
would fill the House with mere political adventurers of the pauper 
class —chevaliers d'industrie of the political world—is almost en¬ 
tirely a chimera. Except to the lawyer class, and in the few instances 
of political ability so great as to command a vnry high post, 
there is little temptation offered by the House of Cfommons^which 
is likely to increase the number of poor adventure?s. There are 
great temptations to the wealthy man without social position, 
who hopes^to obtain a sort of rank among a higher class, or even 
an entrance into the world of fashion, by the aid\>f a representa¬ 
tive vote. There are great temptations to what may be termed. 
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for Tvnnt of n better general phrase, the local or resident member— 
the rising great man of a country town or a metropolitan borough, 
who desires to culminate his greatness by representing his fellow- 
townsmen in Parliafaent. There arc great temptations to the in¬ 
fluential and aristocratic but*'^dull country gentleman, who, by 
obtaining the representation of some county constituency, may 
find his ambition one day gratified with a seat in a short-lived 
Cabinet, and the title of Right Honourable for the remainder of 
his life. ^There are wealthy and stupid as well as poor and clever 
adventurers; and the House of Commons has always had far, 
more of the former class Inflicted on»it than the latter. Your 
poor adventurer, too, is got rid of by an easy sacrifice. A colo¬ 
nial judgeship, n small commissionership, will satisfy him; and 
ho cannot do veiy much harm in the exercise of functions where 
ordinary common sense i^ the main qualification, and a know¬ 
ledge of Blackstone quite a superfluity. But the adventurer of 
rank and wealth must be aflowed to exercise his ambition at the 
expense of a whole administrative department. A Cabinet cannot 
bo made up if some ambitious and influential person do not con¬ 
sent to lend, what Mr. Disraeli once happily termed, “the weight of 
his gravity to the councils of his Sovereign.” Therefore, such a 
gentleman must have one of the offices wliioh do not seem to re¬ 
quire j^ny specific preliminary qualification assigned to him. He 
cannot be Chancellor o^ the Exchequer, because, at least, a rudi¬ 
mentary knowledge of addition and subtraction is desirable for 
that office. A Foreign Secretaryship is inconvenient, because it 
sometimes subjects the occupant to the embarrassing necessity 
of communicating w’ith persons in a language not his own. But 
there is the Home Office, there is the Colonial Office, there is the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, there is the War 
Office, there is the Admiralty—all occupations which are supposed 
to require^no qualifications of any kind on the part of the minister 
under whose care they are placed, or in which, at all events, in- 
Apacity is not iraftnediately and inevitably made conspicuous. It 
is a common reproach to the Whigs that they have always had a 
^ole stock or tribe of influential and incapable retainers who 
had to he thus provided for at the expense of various administra¬ 
tive departments. It w^ould bo the very extravagance of Conser¬ 
vative partisanship to deny the fact that whenever the Tories 
held office they have always evinced a remarkable faculty for dis- 
coveryig among themselves and their friends extraordinary ad- 
^ ministrative rf^titudes, which rendered previous knowledge or pre¬ 
vious training entirely superfluous. What temptation is there to a 
poor adventure^ compared with these ? and what is th,e harm his 
career can do compared with the injurious results which an 
ignorant Colonial Secretary or a blundering Home Secretary 
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may develope from even a six months' exercise of his administra¬ 
tive incapacity ? Indeed, the great defect of the present costly 
system is, that it makes the House of Conftnons a place which 
few men care to enter unless they have soo^e personal motive of 
interest or ambition to gratify. The labour is very great to a 
man resolved to do his duty. Constituencies are exacting ; there is 
an immense amount of private service and attention required, there 
arc vast numbers of letters to he answered, and of sn>all favours to 
be granted or refused; sittings are long, and for the*most part 
dreary ; committee work is heavy and fatiguing. Add to all these 
(lisconragemonts a very large preliminary fine in the shape of 
election expenses, and it seems no longer surprising that some 
large constituencies are literally forced to go begging for some 
one to meet the expense and incur the labour of serving their in¬ 
terests in the House of Commons. 

We are far from saying that the expense of an election, heavy 
as it still is, lias not consideruhiv dilniuished. Of course no such 
sums are now expended as were lavished in the days of Sir Francis 
liurdelt. Any instance will suffice to show how the expense 1ms 
diminished. 'Po be elected for the city of Gloucester cost Colonel 
Webb, in 1816, 27J)00l.; in 1818 it cost Admiral Berkeley up¬ 
wards of IGjOOOZ.; in 1857 it cost Sir R. Carden about 1700/. ; 
in 1859 it was estimated that the joint expenses of two Liberal 
candidates ought not to he more than l^OOL The change in the 
whole inetliod of conducting an election in our times necessitates 
a great reduction of expense since the good old days. There is 
not the time anti there are not the means now to throw away the 
same amount of money as before, let the candidate be ever so 
lavish. But while the outlay is absolutely reduced, the principle 
remains unaltered, and its operation is relatively the same. There 
is not the sliglitest reason why the cost of contesting such a place 
as Gloucester should bo 1500Z., or anything like that sum; and, 
which is more directly to our point, there is not the slightest 
reason why such a cost, sujiposing it to he jiecessary, should he 
imposed as a burthen or penalty upon tlie candidates. It is not, 
or at least it ought not to be, the personal concern or interest 
of the candidate to enter rarliaraent. It ought not to h6 a 
privilege which he purchases, but a duty which he undei'takes. 
There is no rational excuse to be given for not having the 
eouiniou expenses of an election made a charge upon the con¬ 
stituency. It is difficult to understand why A man who repre* 
sents a borough in I’arliainent should be required to pay the cost 
of hustings and polling-places any more than one who comes for*- 
■ward to contest the representation of a ward of the same borough 
in the local town council. As far as possible, all paying ought, 
in election contests, to be taken out of the hands of the candi- 
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dates and their friends. This ought to be not merely for the 
sake of the candidate, but for that of the constituency. There 
are, of course, certefo expenses which each candidate has a right 
to pay for himself, inasmuch as they are within his own option 
and control. He may, for instance, feel inclined to cover columns 
of all tlie local newspapers daily with his address to the con¬ 
stituents; and it would be rather hard to call upon any one but 
himself to bear an expense which it is within his own power to 
make great or small as ho pleases; hut such expenses as the 
erection of hustings and the employment of the official assessors 
and poll-clerka are surely for the constituency and not the can¬ 
didate to pay. The amount of this expenditure would then bo 
under a public control, which it cannot have otherwise. The 
representatives of the local ratepayers oft whom the burthen would 
fall, would, for their own sakes, endeavour to make it as light as 
possible. At present nobody, except the unfortunate candidates, 
who are generally powerless, Has the slightest interest in reducing 
the cost; and a great many people have objects direct and in¬ 
direct in swelling it to tlie utmost. It is the habit of looking to 
the candidates ns the source of all expenditure which debauches 
constituencies, and renders corruption and treating apparently 
part of a recognised and tolerated system. From making an 
overcharge for labour done or services rendered up to receiving 
or helpfiig to distribute 'a bribe is a very short and easy step. 
The candidate who appears in a borough or county is like the 
traditional Englishman at the continental inn of our fathers’ days, 
or the tourist among tlie Arabs round tlie Pyramids to-day. Ho 
is the Heaven-sent opportunity or boon, which it would he h)lly 
not to enjoy. He is the wreck ashore, which if one luun docs not 
rush to plunder somebody else will. Accordingly, he is swarmed 
upon the moment he enters the limits of the electoral district. 
The amount he will spend is a matter of hopeful calculation to 
many of his?constituents, and a matter which his friends and sup- 
poiiters know must seriously affect his own chances. Nothing 
seems so contemptible in the eyes of certain portions of particular 
constituencies as a suitor for their suffrages who is inclined to 
cotftit pounds and shillings in meeting his expenses. Every one 
who has a claim against him feels not only at liberty to over¬ 
charge, hut actually bound as a public and personal duty to do 
BO. It require§ a strong determination and a courageous heart 
to resist steadily* all such attempts at imposition : and even the 
candidate’s besUfriends are not anxious to recommend such a re- 
^atance, knowing well that it may seriously damage his chances. 
All this we would, to the utmost possible extent, remove out of 
the hands of the competing parties and their friends, and give it 
to be dealt with by somebody coming directly under the control 
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of the local ratepayers, at whose expense much of it would be 
carried on. Even the publication in local newspapers and in 
placards of the names and political pretensions of the candidates 
would be much better done through the agency, at least, of the 
official authority, leaving the aspirants, of course, to set forth 
more elaborately their self-presumed qualifications after what 
nourish their natures would. The system of election-audit 
(abolished in the new Bill) is, as regards the amount of expense, 
perfectly futile. The auditor takes care, so far as he can, that 
the nature of the expense is legal; but with the amount of indi¬ 
vidual items he does not concern himself. He strives to protect 

the law of election against the encroachments of a bribing candi¬ 
date, but he does not attempt to protect the candidate against the 
encroachments of a fleecing community. It is not easy to see 
how lie could do so. Even where the expense is a notorious 
overcliarge, the auditor could scarcely attempt to control its 
amount so long as it happened to IAj legal. Many newspapers— 
most indeed of tl)e journals published in provincial towns—make 
it a sort of rule to charge u inuoli higher scale for advertising the 
addresses of an election candidate than for any other species of 
announcement. This is not spun the more and just principle that 
incrensed demand enhances the value of the article supplied, and 
that tlie overcrowding of the columns renders a raised price neces¬ 
sary ; for the candidate, if he chooses ib try the experiment, may 
fill the whole advertising pages of the paper at the most busy 
season with ordinary announcements upon a much lower rate of 
charge, ft is simply one of the had customs which 1ms grown 
up out of the whole system, and which it w^oulJ be impossible for 
any plan of election audit to control. Indeed, the election auditor 
was an entirely superfluous functionary, and his disappearance 
could injure no one. His control over the legality of expenditure 
was a purely imaginary security. Money was almost invariably 
paid away without any reference whatever to him rtr his office. 
It could have been thus paid away almost io any extent. The 
value of tlie Corrupt Practices Prevention Act was very correctly 
estimated by Sir William Hayter before the Gloucester Commis¬ 
sion. No one will deny that Sir William Hayter understands as 
well ns most men living the practical working of the electoral 
system. If we remember rightly. Sir William modestly disclaimed, 
daring his examination, the possession of as muqh scientific and 
practical acquaintance with the subject as the late Mr. Coppock; 
but, passing over the name of this renowned master of the art of 
obtaining a seat in Parliament, we are inclined to accept the 
devant Whig whip as the nearest approach to a supreme authority. 
Sir William Hayter frankly acknowledged that, although one of 
those who passed the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, he really 
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knew nothing about it. “ I confess/* he said, that I ought to 
be acquainted with it; but practically I have always considered 
it to be a dead letter. No doubt/* added this candid law-maker, 

“ it is wrong not to obey an Act of Parliament, but practically 
this Act of Parliament is useless, and it is uniformly disobeyed/' 
Any Act constructed on the same principle is certain to meet 
exactly the same fate. 

The necessary expenses of an election are merely those of the 
official arrangements for the taking of the votes, and the cost of 
hiringroorasfor meetings,placardingnotices,and issuing addresses. , 
The first of these sources of expense we would remove from the 
candidates altogether. It is, in principle, no part of tlieir busi¬ 
ness or duty at all; it is purely a matter for the local authorities 
of the place which is to be represented. It may he imagined 
that if the cost were thus lessened, great numbers of sham candi¬ 
dates would start for the mere sake of notoriety, or might be put 
up with the view of divertiuff a few votes from a bond fide candi¬ 
date. So far as the obtaining of notoriety goes, all objects of 
that kind may bo and are secured at the present moment without 
going to the poll; but the taste for such celebrity is very much 
diminishing. At the best, it is a troublesome and expensive way 
of advertising one's pretensions; for the hiring of rooms and 
issuing of placards and newspaper announcements are indispen¬ 
sable requisites ; and, in the next place, the notoriety obtained is 
rather of a ludicrous kind. To have failed repeatedly even as a 
bond fide candidate, is esteemed an unpleasant sort of fame ; to 
have come forward often as a sham conjpetitor is always now held 
to make an individual ridiculous. Accordingly the })ractice is of 
Lite falling very much away, and it could in no case do much 
harm to anybody, except to the self-conceited individual wlio 
thus chose to obtrude himself upon public notice. As to the other 
possibility, that of men being put up merely to draw away votes 
from a dangerous adversary, this is a kind of trick which has been 
ve»y often played u^^der the present system, but very rarely with 
any success. The stratagem is quickly detected, and only, for the 
most part, recoils upon those who set it in motion. The addi- 
tidftal expense aiforded no protection against it. Any one who 
had a sufficient interest in practising such a trick upon his an¬ 
tagonist, and who was foolish enough to believe it could really 
avail, would nqji be deterred from trying it by the sum it added to 
his electioneering bills. In other countries, where the expense of 
a contest is meaely nominal to the candidate, no such stratagems 
6re tried. Among our own municipalities—and the annual elec¬ 
tions to the corporate body of a town are often quite as much a 
matter of local anxiety and competition as the parliamentary re¬ 
presentation—we do not hear of such tricks being coinmonly tried 
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or producing any successful results to those who practise them. 
Mr. Hare, indeed, in his scheme of parliamentary representation, 
recommends that, in order to guard against the adoption of such 
discreditable machinations, a sum of 50Z. should be required 
from every one who places his name on the list of candidates 
as a guarantee for his bonajides. But this would really be no 
guarantee whatever. The intruder to be guarded against is 
not the sham candidate himself, but the substantial person or 
party who puts him up ; and if it were worth while having recourse 
^to such n trick at all, it would be worth paying a sum of bOL to 
put it into execution. The more free tlie competition is made 
the more secure will the public be against all such dangers. No 
conceivable system of legislative machinery could render elec¬ 
tioneering stratagems wholly impossible. We must rely upon 
the growing good sense and judgment of the constituencies to 
guard against them; and the best thing we can do is to leave 
that sense and judgment free as far possible in the selection of 
candidates, iustcind of encumbering ourselves with clauses and 
acts winch would inevitably become as much a dead letter as Hir 
William Haytcr pronounced the Corrupt Practices Prevention 
measure to be. In refenmcc» to Mr. Hare's proposal, Mr. .1. S. 
Mill remarks (in bis “ Rcpix;seiitativo Government"), “If the 
friends of the candidate choose to go to expense on committees 
and canvassing there are no means of prt!vonting them ; but such 
expenses out of the candidate’s own pocket, or any expenses 
whatever beyond the deposit, should be illegal and punishable.” 
But \vc doubt very much whether it would be possible in ju'nctice 
to distinguisli between the money of tlie candidates and the money 
of their friends. A partisan could always expend money for his 
candidate, and literally witliout the candidate’s knowledge, in the 
certainty of being repaid in some way afterwards. I'he only 
possible’mode of preventing certain kinds of expenditure is by 
making tliem illegal and punishable, no matter from wliat source 
they come. If you make it illegal for a cap/Iidate to do sonuB- 
thing which is supposed serviceable to him, but leave it lawful 
for any of his friends to do it, you really only add one more to all 
the other discreditable dodges of an election. We do not believe 
at all in preliminary or subsequent declarations or oaths to be 
exacted, as Mr. Mill suggests, from members. We know by expe¬ 
rience what barren formularies such pledges becojne. This de¬ 
claration would before long be regarded as that which the Roman 
Catholic called to the English J3ar has to sign, which he never 
takes the trouble to read, and which, if he did conscientiously * 
read and appreciate, he could scarcely venture to accept. It 
would not* be held disgraceful to spend money in the hiring of 
committee rooms, and it would therefore not be regarded as dis- 
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graceful to swallow or evade a formal declaration agmnst tho 
practice. If money can thus be spent at ,all it really had better 
be spent openly by the candidate and in his name. It might be 
a judicious and a practicable measure to prohibit any candidate 
from having more than one committee room, or one in a district 
of a certain extent; but to attempt preventing all expense on 
committees or canvassing would, we fear, be a futile effort. We 
cau hardly strip superior wealth of all its practical advantages. 
A great deal would have been done were it rendered possible lor 
men to compete and win without any serious expense to anybody.^ 

The expense of conveying voters to the polling places is one 
which, if not strictly and absolutely abolished altogether, might 
at least be reduced within such limits as to render it but a very 
trilling addition to the outlay. In tmy case it ought to be an 
expense not directly paid by tlie candidate, or anybody couiiected 
with him. With polling places established in a great many dis¬ 
tricts there really is no occSision, except in the very rarest in¬ 
stances, to pay the cost of conveying any one to record his 
vote. 

Even if the transference of so many pecuniary hurtliens from 
the shoulders of the candidate to those of the ratepayers would 
entail a very heavy expense upon tho latter, the expense ought, 
nevertheless, to be borne by those who alone are supposed to 
derive advantage from H. But it would not entail any heavy 
burthen, or anything more than a merely nominal expense. As 
we have already stated, three-fuurtlis of the present outlay are 
lavished merely for the sake of display, and in order to affect the 
prospects of the election. Throw the bulk of tho cost upon those 
who have nothing to gain from extravagance, and it will speedily 
reduce itself to its due level. Such a system would make electors 
and candidates independent of each other. Tlie temptation to 
the poorer part of an electoral body at present is made almost 
irresistible by the manner of conducting the election. The can¬ 
didate, who is in theory supposed to be conferring an obligation 
by undertaking heavy duties for nothing, is seen lavishing money 
in all directions to purchase the fatiguing responsibility. It is 
ifllpossible for some of the constituency to believe that the indi¬ 
vidual who solicits their votes is not seeking some end of his own. 
They cannot think that a wealthy man, perhaps of high position, 
comes, cap in,hnnd, to beg their suffrages, and is willing to lavish 
any amount of *money on useless objects of expense, merely that 
he may be allowed to serve them by the discharge of laborious 
and irkfeome duties; therefore they look upon the whole thing as 
a sort of scramble, in which everybody of any sense runs after 
his own interest. The voter has something to sell whio*li the can¬ 
didate is willing to buy, and the transaction assumes a merely 
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commercial or speculative aspect altogether. Until this idea can 
he thoroughly eradicated the con’upting influence of money will 
always he at least tolerated. To eradicate the notion the first 
step must ho to change the relations of elector and elected, and 
to make it clear that the latter is not sueing for a privilege, but 
consenting to undertake an unrewarded duty. In other countries, 
even where the general legislative system is far inferior to ours, 
this is felt. Few things are more rare in England than for a 
man to be elected without any solicitation from himself or his 
^friends. Nothing is more common in some Continental countries, 
At every general election in France, in Prussia, at the elections 
which have taken place in Italy, it is a very ordinary occurrence 
for a public man to he elected without any sueing on his part, 
for two or three or more districts, and to have to choose which he 
will represent. The electors compote^for the services of a useful 
or distinguished nuin, fully understanding that ho confers a 
favour in accepting the task. M^n of murk are constantly 
elected without their owm knowledge, and have nothing to do 
but to take their seats. The system of election in France 
has at present its serious, indeed its monstrous, defects. The 
influence of Government is exerted so as to pervade every dis¬ 
trict, and to make the representation too often a mere mockery. 
]5ut in this one respect to which we at present refer^ it is 
immensely superior to our owm. It costS the candidate nothing. 
An iudepeudent constituency may choose a candidate to oppose 
the Goverunieiit without having to consider how many hundred 
thousiiiul fnmes he can aftbrd to spend for the purpose of serving 
his country. Were our system of expense in existence there, it 
would, of course, only furnish one other weapon to the Govern¬ 
ment, who could always atford to outbid any competitor iu lavish- 
ness. In Prussia, too, the cost to the candidate is merely nominal. 
If he be a well-known public man, it is scarcely necessary for him 
to lay out one thaler. The result of such a system is tliat the 
I^'ussian Parliament is a singularly iudcpende*it body- VVe ha\^ 
seen its character exemplified within the last month or two. The 
Prussian representative body was elected in last November. A 
proposal referring to the structure of the budget—a proposal mosl 
sensible and rational—was urged by the majority early in the 
spring. Dissolution was threatened as the consequence of pressing 
the motion- We all know what a threat of dissolution cun do iu 
J^ngland: we feel perfectly satisfied that such a motion as that 
brought forward in the Prussian Chamber would never have been 
pressed in our own House, with a dissolution promised as the im¬ 
mediate consequence. The Prussian Chamber pressed the motion, 
carried it, and was dissolved. The country returned a parliament 
even more decidedly liberal and independent than before. Threats 
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of dissolution are therefore felt to J)e of no avail. Now/it is hot 
at all to be supposed that Prussian representatives are naturally 
more independent than those of Great Britain, but the dissolution 
of an English parliament would have involved very large personal 
expense to every single member; and it is out of all reason to 
suppose that a considerable proportion of persons will not ho 
influenced by, and even shrink from, the prospect of a soriuus 
personal sacrifice. Many prominent Liberals in the Prussiuu 
Chamber are, to our own knowledge, poormen, that is, men who 
could not afford a large personal outlay twice repeated in the 
course of a few months. Wo venture to* think that the Prussian 
Government would have had their own way in the contest without 
much difficulty if every member who voted against the ministry 
were conscious that a dissolution and a new election would mean 
a fine of some thousands of thalers to himself. In l^ngland a 
man has to dread riot merely the expense, but its uncertainty. 
Any amount of money Tiiay*be spent; and it depends upon his 
enemies as well as on bis friends whether the sum in which he is 
mulcted in a week’s contest may stop at a few liuudreds or swell to 
some thousands. 

We are strongly inclined to agree with those, and they are 
very few as yet, who hold that every elector sliould be rcfjaired 
to vote. Despite the arguments of a certain party in Enghiud, 
the suli’ragc cannot nowbc either practically or theoretically treated 
as a right. It is a trust, and every man ought to be required to 
perform its functions. The people of Marylebonehave a right to 
insist that those who hold the franchise for them shall be com¬ 
pelled to discharge their duty, and that a man shall not be re¬ 
turned to the House as representative of the borough by an elec¬ 
tion in which the majority of the constituents took no part at all. 
Men who knew they would have to vote would soon begin to 
feel some interest in *inderstanding whom they voted for. Sucli 
a regulatft)n would operate, too, as a serious check upon bribery. 
A considerable proportion of the corrupt influence exercised at 
elections is employed to induce certain voters to absent themselves 
from the polling-booths. This part of the evil would be at once 
flbolisbed. We see no practical difficulty in making a vote obli¬ 
gatory any more than in compelling men tg; perforin the incalcu¬ 
lably more troublesome duty of serving on a jury. Some voters 
might evade,the obligation, as some persons contrive to evade 
every legal reejuirement, but the great bulk of a constituency— 
we may say, in general terms, the wliole constituency—could be 
compelled to record their votes just as they are compelled to re¬ 
turn their income-tax papers or to inscribe their names and ages 
in the census documents. It is certainly rather hard upon the 
non-electors to be told, “ You are not fitted to have the franchise; 
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you do not understand its requirements or its importance; you 
have not a stake in the country sufficient to ensure your inde- 
pendeiit exercise of it, therefore we will give it as a trust, to he 
administered on your behalf by those wlio are wiser, more inde¬ 
pendent than you,** and then to find out that the trust is confided 
to a body of persons a groat proportion of whom never fulfil 
its obligation and never cun be constrained to fulfil it. Is there 
any otlier instance in our social system of an important trust being 
lianded over to persons who are in nowise bound to discharge 
any of the duties they undertake ? The members of the smallest 
charitable committee VAin deprive of liis trust-functions any one 
who sy^stematicully neglects his duties ; bui^^nen wlio are endowed 
with tlic franchise, and who never choose tSP^ercise it, wliu will 
see the stupidest or even tlic most disgraceful choice of a repre¬ 
sentative made without trouliling themselves to prevent it, arc 
allowed to hold all their lives long the trust which they hahituiillv 
and avowedly neglect and abuse. ,When the advocales of the 
Ihillot contend that a vote is the riglit of every elector, the argu¬ 
ment in reply is, that the franchise is a trust, and that therefore 
tlioscon wliosc behalf it is hold have a riglit to insist upon know¬ 
ing in what manner it is exercised. But have they not a still 
stronger claim to insist iipon*its being exercised in some way, and 
not invariably neglected? Wo have often wondered why some 
champion of tlio Ballot does not demai\d how it happen:? that if 
the vote he not a right, those who hold it are allowed to exercise 
it or not, exactly as they please ; how it comes about, that if it be 
a trust, the party to whom it is confided may neglect and abandon 
his duty for years without those wliose interests he is supposed to 
have in charge being permitted even to object in any ellcctive way 
to the most serious and systematic dereliction. 

rt would he idle to expect at the present moment any radical 
alt(!ration or reform in any part of tlio electoral system. We 
have, therefore, dwelt all the more strongly upon the importance 
of adopting some innv basis for the levying of election expenses, 
because, although very decided imi^rovcinents'blight be the result, 
it does not involve any radical change. Many very valuable and 
philosophical suggestions have lately been offered for a rearrangp- 
incnt of our electoral system; hut so far ns the House of Corauions 
is coiicorned, they have not produced the slightest effect, and 
may, as regards our present purpose, be placed entirely out of 
consideration. The liorror with which the HojiSe regards any 
manner of change is only exceeded by the alarm aroused if it ho 
suggested that the proposed imprcjvernent originated with some , 
thinking person out of doors. A great many members of the 
House of. Commons believe that the heaviest stigma which can 
he cast upon any man is to proclaim him a Radical, and the bitterest 
[Vol. LXXVIll. No. CLIIL]-New Series, Vol. XXII. No. I. G 
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phrase of contempt is to dub him a philosopher. It was amusing, 
during the Reform discussions of late sessions, to observe the 
scorn with which “ philosophic theories’* were put aside as un- 
, worthy the notice of rational and practical men. The stupidest 
of country gentlemen, the most uneducated of resident members, 
believed that the moment he had been, by any process of election, 
sent across the bar of the House of Commons, he became thereby 
converted into a practical statesman, as a man may be made a 
baronet or a lord mayor; and thus endowed with a right to 
evince the noble scorn of superiority for any suggestion coming 
from a mere writer or thinker. The bare citation of the name of < 
a philosophic historian of the present day, produced in the House, 
a few weeks back, a shout of derisive laughter from the intelligent 
persons who occupy the back benches of Conservatism, for 
such schemes as tliat so ably set forth by Mr. Hare it would be 
hopeless to attempt obtaining even a discussion in the House of 
Commons at present. Whe|ji the people of tliis country feel a 
sufficient interest in those questions to give to such proposals a 
wide and commanding importance and ellect, they will tlien be 
taken up by our representative body. In the phraseology of the 
House, an impracticable proposition means any scheme which, 
however wise, just, and ultimate*ly inevitable, is not at this 
very moment vehemently demanded by the country ; a practical 
suggesljion moans anything whatever wliich tlie majority of the 
country have set their hearts upon gaining, and on which the fate 
of political parties and the result of elections depend. No plan 
proposing to affect the basis of the whole doctoral system interests 
the country just now, and none therefore can obtain even u 
momentary attention from the House of Commons. But it would 
be quite possible for a proposition merely affecting tlie amount 
and apportionment of electioneering expenses to secure a j)lace 
in the category of subjects which the House deems endowed with 
a practicaUinterest. It is felt by everybody that some cluiiige in 
.this direction is absolutely needed, and that no Government for 
some time to corSe can refuse to try its hand at some form 
of amendment. The act of the present session is only 
si*ch a performance as Diogenes* famous rolling of his tub; 
just something done in order not to appear absolutely idle 
when one ought to be at work. All the various shapes of 
vexation, evil, and disgrace which haunt our electoral marshes 
will remain'un'baiiished by this sham process of purification. A 
proposal, having a direct reference simply to the cost of elections 
• and the mode* of apportioning the cost, would have a good 
chance of being seriously considered in the coming session. It 
would certainly have the sympathy of many men on botli sides 
of the house, and would receive the approval and encouragement 
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of the nitional public opinion of tho country. Perhaps, instead of 
tinkering at worn-out measures for the abolition of bribery and the 
purifying of boroughs, some direct and energetic action may be 
uimetl at a system which is in itself no feeble auxiliary of elec¬ 
toral corruption. Certain statesmen are fond of boasting that the 
last remnants of the protective system have been swept away by 
recent legislation. But we have the system still in full force 
arrayed as a rampart around our electoral divisions. There is an 
enormous protective duty still levied upon those wlio attempt to 
^enter Parliament. We would have our parliamentary seats as 
free foi' the competition of all comers as our ports. We are far 
from desiring to disparage any just influence which property luul 
station may liavo in securing tlie choice of a constituency. It is 
neither possible nor dcsirfible that that influence should alto¬ 
gether cease. But we would arm it jtfith no protective or pr(»- 
hibitory powers. Property may at present bring to its aid all 
possible qualities of talent, acquireiuAit, and merit winch could of 
themselves ensure and deserve victory. But it ought not to be 
allowed to make the one qualification in which it has an advan¬ 
tage over all competitors tlie indispensable condition of a ri^ht 
even to enter tho lists. This ^preponderating privilege which tiie 
property qualification professed to give, but in reality did not 
secure, is conferred, us nearly as under a system like ours if^coulvl 
be conferred, by the present expenses of elections and the nianuer 
in which those expenses are ordained to iall upon the candidates. 
In this direction we should look for a first instalment of 
electoral reform, which would be at once not difficult to obtain, 
and not dangerous whoa brought into operation. 


Akt. IV. —Sm William Hamilton: his Doctrinks 

OF Perception and Judgmi?nt. 

Lectures on Metaphysics and Loyic. By Sir William Hamilton* 
Bart.; edited by the Kev. H. L. Maiisel, B.i)., liL.D., and 
John Veitch, Al.A. In 4 vols. Blackwood and Sous ; 18(30. 

T hebe has for some time past been a growing tendency to 
psychological studies. Of the many subjects which are 
attracting attention, it has been evidently felt that the human 
mind is not tho least interesting, and that all the triumphs of 
physical science would scarcely prove us to be a highly civilized 
and enlightened people if we were content to remain in ignorance 
regarding the chemistry of thought and the marvellous mechanism 
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of the soul. Accordingly, this path of research has happily been 
adorned in our duy by many eminent names—Stuart Mill, Bain, 
Spencer, Mansel, and Morrel— but occupying a foremost place 
stands Sir William Hamilton. His prodigious learning, wbich 
had left no field of literature, ancient, meditevnl, or modern, un¬ 
explored ; his synthetic genius, which gathered up every random 
tliought, and gave it its proper place in his system; liis weiglity 
eloquence, his philosophic fire, imparted dignity to the study to 
winch he had devoted himself, while they compelled respect for 
the lessons which he taught His influence was not confined to^ 
his class-room, it permeated England.* It was felt in Germany 
and France, and Scotland proudly hailed him ns the restorer of 
her ancient fame. Many of the best thinkers of the day are glad 
to tell how they sat at his feet. 

One of the great works \Yhich he set himself lo do was to prove 
that we have an immediate intuition of the external world. The 
manner in which we have arrived at our knowledge of outness 
has, in fact, been the pivot upon whicli all psychological specula¬ 
tion has turned since the days of Berkeley and Hume. To solve 
this really great problem has been the labour of many livt^s. 
Keid, like Kant, was roused from'his dogmatic lethargy by the 
scepticism of Hume, and led to inquire into the truth of tlio^o 
principles in which he had hitlierto confided, and which were now 
sliown, by an unanswerable logic, to leave nothing but ideas and 
impressions within the sphere of knowledge, if not also of ex¬ 
istence. The steps by which this result was veuclied may he 
easily traced. From a very remote period it was hedd as an iii- 
dubitable truth that ideas were the only objects of which the mind 
was cognizant. What these ideas were was always dcliabul, some 
holding them material emanations; others, spiritual images of 
material realities; others, mere mental modifications ; hut of these 
only, it was thouglit, could the mind be conscious, as tlieso only 
came witliin the mind’s grasp. In these doctrines lay an undc- 
\'eloped idealism, mid its development was easy. If our know^ 
ledge was confined to ideas, what reason had we to believe in 
auglitelse? Was not our supposed knowledge of an cxterniil 
world our reason for believing in its supposed existence ? lfv.(! 
had IK) such knowledge, why should wo longer ladieve in any 
such existence ? A faith founded upon a delusion should bo 
instantly ahacidoned, 

Reid vigorously attacked these idealistic systems, hut ^^illi 
what w'eapgns and with what success is still a matter of doubt. 
Brown declared that he had misunderstood the philosopliy of 
those who had gone before him; that he had fancied them to 
believe that ideas were something different from the mind, and 
not modifications of it; that Lis own teaching amounted to no 
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more than this, and consequently that he claimed as discoveries 
ot* his own truths which were the common property of the age in 
wJiioh he lived; in sliort, his philosophy was a blunder. Ha¬ 
milton, on the other hand, maintains that Reid was much nearer 
tlie truth than Brown in his estimate of a preceding philosophy ; 
that he tauglit not merely that ideas are modifications of mind, 
hut that the mind is immediately conscious of an external world; 
and is thus well entitled to he regarded us the founder of a new 
school of metaphysics. 

Hamilton’s devotion to R<dd is something wonderful. One of 
his earliest efforts was an elaborate defence of liis system. One 
of his life-long works was an annotated edition of his works ; and 
everywhere he insists upon giving him a glory which }»e might 
justly have claimed as his own. It is certain there are many 
passages in Reid’s works in which hg speaks of the mind us im¬ 
mediately cognizant of the outer w;prld ; hut it is doubtful if he 
gave the Siune significance to the language which was afterwards 
given it by liis illustrious pupil, and certain that if he did so ho 
did n{»t understand the full scope of his own doctrines. He speaks 
with stammering lips: he contradicts himself: he teaches that 
memory is an imnuMliate kiuUvlodge of the past, which is simply 
impossible in the sense which is now attached to the phrase, and 
which creates the suspicion that he used it with a looscy; mean¬ 
ing. He confines consciousness to mental optjrations, and de¬ 
clares tliat we are conscious only of these, and not of their objects 
—a statement which is flatly in the face of the philosophy im¬ 
puted to him. In short, he is like ont; groping in the daik, and 
only lit intervals getting a glimpse of the true liglit. 

Hamilton has collected the scattered hints to be found in the 
pages of Reid, and reduced them to a system—compact, complete, 
consistent. He is unquestionably the first in modern times (if 
not in all time) to have taught clearly and unequivocally that the 
mental consciousness embraces the material world. In no other 
way did ho see how the mind could road# beyond itself, *#rul 
arrive at a knoAvledge and conviction of outness; this is his 
hold solution of the difficulty. It will perhaps appear before our 
discussion is ended that he has cut the knot rather than un¬ 
tied it. 

It is admitted on all bauds that there is a universal belief in 
an outer world. Beside self, there is a non-self.* Hume admits 
this as frankly as any. The difficulty is, how do we arrive at tlie 
belief? What is the source of this conviction ?• How does self 
compass non-self? How does the conscious ego attain to d 
knowledge of what lies beyond it ? Sir William Hamilton says 
that we are immediately conscious of the external world. Let us 
see on what grounds the doctrine rests. 
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Happily we have now the philosophy of Hamilton fully before 
US Till recently the public could gather his opinions only from 
his two elaborate articles in the Edinhu7'gh Jiemcir, published 
more thnii tbirtv years ago, and the notes appended to his anno¬ 
tated edition of Reid. But now, his “ Lectures on Metaphysics 
and Logic,’* published since his death, and carefully edited by his 
fri(*iul, Professor Mansel, furnish us with a fuller and more autho¬ 
ritative exposition of his views. The corner-stone of his doctrine of 
Perception is tlie alleged evidence of consciousness. The response of 
consciousness, it is said, is clear; w’e do immediately know tin? ma¬ 
terial world. But it may be said, and We tliink truly, that this 
is to assume the whole question at issue. The revelations of 
consciousness must be unconditionallv admitted—admitted as 
ultimate facts \vhich need no proof. But is this a fact revealed by 
consciousness ? Can our n\ental consciousness reach that which 
is not mental ? is tlie problem to ho solved, and not tlie truth to 
be taken for granted. It will not do to say that every one really 
believes in an external world, that even the most sceptical pliilo- 
sophers admit this. Nor will it do to argue that w'e see with 
our eyes and hear with our ears ; tliat we see the trees whicdi 
grow in the park, that we hear the 'notes which come I'rom the 
Hute ; the question still remains, what is the nature of those sen- 
sationsj*—what is the nature of the knowledge which they 
give ? 

Till the time of Hamilton, consciousness was regarded simply 
as the mind’s knowledge of its own modes. If it was thought by 
Reid tliat the mind could perceive external things, neither ho nor 
any other ever dreamed of its being conscious of external things. 
To have said so would have been thought an abuse of terms; hut 
in tlte “ Lectures on Metaphysics” l^erception is defined to he the 
“ consciousness of external t)bjects” (vol. ii. p. 2?^), and in tins 
definition we have not merely a departure from an ancient 
phraseology, but the cardinal point of a new system. 

It has long ago* boon phu^cd beyond dispute that material 
objects are not identical with our perceptions of them. We look 
at the desk upon which we write, and perceive its size and shape. 

recede from it, and it grows less; we advance toward it, and 
it recovers its original size: we move round about it, and with 
every step wo take it alters its form; hut during all those varia¬ 
tions, in our mental perceptions the material object remains in¬ 
variably the same. Sir William Hamilton ‘attempts to explain 
this difficulty by saying that the argument is based upon a mis¬ 
take as to the true object of perception. The object of percep¬ 
tion is not the desk, but the picture painted upon the fotina of 
the eye by the pencils f>f light which issue from it. This is truly 
said, but is it not a virtual abandonment of the argument from 
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consciousness ? The multitude may fancy themselves conscious 
of houses and trees, and mountains and fields; but they have 
never even imagined the existence of pictures on the retina. It 
requires a demonstrative argument and a strong effort of mind to 
believe that we see the world only as pictured in the eye. We 
cannot get I'id of the notion that we see the objects surrounding 
us at certain distances from us, and not as mere impressions ou 
the visual organ. Not only our habits of observation, but our 
mental constitution compels us to regard the objects of sight ns 
soiuetliing different from patches of lighten the retinal expansion 
of the optic nerve. 

Hut when it is said that the object of sight is not the material 
olijcct itself, but the rays light which proceed from it, and 
which are focused on the retina, is not the immediate and real 
intuition of external things yielded ftp and a material idealistic 
system introduced ? If it be so, wcv do not really sec the objects 
which encompass us on every side. Wo do not see the lamp, but 
tlic ravs of light which emanate from it; we do not see the ink- 
stand, but the light which it reflects. We are surrounded by 
illusions ; for though wc fancy ourselves to sec tables, chairs, 
mirrors, books, all wc roallv see, and are reallv conscious of, are 
certain little paintings of a twentietli part of an inch diameter on 
the retina of our eye. Are not the material images introdvtced by 
Descartes into the brain quite as much a true reflection of the 
material world as these images which flicker on the retina? Are 
not llio imagines, tlie simulacra rernm, wliich the Dpienreans 
siipjjoscd to be incessantly flying like pellicles from material 
things, diffusing themselves everywhere in the air, and reaching 
the organs of siglit, as good representatives of the outer world as 
bumlles of lumiuous rays ? Did not the existence of the ancient 
images afford as good a proof of the existence of that which they 
imagined as tlie new ? Or rather, is the evidence not logically 
directive in the one case as well as the other ? Yet most true it 
is tliut we know visual objects only in so far they are mirrored 
in the eye. 

It lias hitherto never been doubted but that the mind is cop- 
scions of its own modifications. Sir William Hamilton admits 
tills as fully as any, but maintains tliat besides this, in percep¬ 
tion, it is also conscious of an external world. From this it 
Avould seem to follow that there must bo a double consciousness— 
a consciousness of the external tiling and a consciousness of its 
mental impression. He indeed affirms that in immediate know-, 
ledge tlic object in consciousness and the objept in existence are 
the samet But this increases the difficulty rather than lessens it. 
It seems to convert the mind into a literal microcosm, and make 
the mental a receptacle for the material, if it do not confound 
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and identify thorn. But waiving this objection, let us see if wo 
can discover this identity between objects in consciousness and 
in existence. We smell the odour of a rose—is the perfume in 
our consciousness the same as the perfume that floats in the atmo¬ 
sphere? We hear the notes of an organ—is there anything in 
the outer world corresponding to the sensation in our mind ? 
We put our hand on the table, and feel it to be hard—is the hard¬ 
ness in tlie table and in our hand identical ? We look out at 
the window and see a horse—is the horse in the street and the 
horse in our mind one and the same ? We apprehend it is ini- ^ 
possible thus to identify the material and the mental. There 
ever must he the difference between them wliich there is between 
carbon and beat. The outer object creates the sensation, but it 
is not the sensation—it produces the mental impression, hut it is 
not the mental impression.^ That mental impression, liowever, 
is the thought answering to/he material thing. The one is the 
immediate product of the other; and tlie very fact of the one 
being tlio product of the other proves them to he not ideutionl 
hut different. The language used by Sir William Hamilton leads 
one to suspect that though he has forced his way into the outer 
world he has not in his possession £lic key which opens the door 
to it. 

But perhaps the cardiivil point in the system is tlie distinction 
wliich is made between sensation and perception. Let us inquire 
if there be any such distinction in fat't Till last century “per¬ 
ception” was used with a very wide and indeterminate signihea- 
tiou. Reid, so far as we know, was the first to give it a restriettid 
and teclmical meaning. He discriminates it from sensation, and 
sets the two before us at once in conjunction and in contrast. 

“ When r smell a rose,” says he, “ there is in this operation both 
sensation and perception. The agreeable odour 1 feel, consi¬ 
dered by itself, without relation to any external object, is merely 
a sensation, . . . Perception has always an external object, and 
tb^' object of my perception in this case is that quality in the rose 
which I discern the sense of smell.’* “ Sensation taken by 
itgelf, implies neither the conception nor belief of any external 
objects. . . . Perception implies an immediate conviction and 
belief of something external; something different both from the 
mind that perceives and from the act of perception.” “ Per¬ 
ception propel*;” says Sir William Hamilton, “ is the conscious¬ 
ness through the senses of the qualities of an object known as 
^different from self; sensation proper is the consciousness of the 
subjective affection of pleasure or pain which accompanies that 
act of knowledge. Perception is thus the objective element, in 
the complex' state—the elementary cognition; sensation is the 
subjective element—the element of feeling.”— (Lectures on Meta¬ 
physics^ voL ii. p. 99). 
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We slirill tiike the lust defioitions as the most clear and specific. 
Olid iiopiire if* the contrast which is presented in them has any 
real foundation in fact. At the outset it will not be impertinent 
to remark that hitherto our senses were regarded as the channels 
by which we obtained our knowledge of the outer world. It was 
supposed they wore given us for this very purpose; that by our 
eyes wc obtained a kiiuwledgo of colours, by our ears of sounds, 
by our nostrils of smells. In tho language alike of the philo¬ 
sophical and of the vulgar world the impressions produced on our 
^inds through tlio agency of the senses were appropriately called 
sensations. Tlut now it is discovered that in sensation is no 


knowledge; that all the impressions we receive of the external 
world through eyes and eai;s give us no information of it; and a 
new faculty is invented to do what the old senses have left un¬ 
done. “ trod has not been so sparing* to men,’* says JiOeke. “ as 
to make them barely two-Icgged anii^als, and left it to Aristotle 
to make them rational.” Neither, we may imagine, has lie given 
us eves which’do not sec and ears which do not hear, and left it 


to modern philosophers to provide another gateway of knowledge. 
Si!nsatiou, it is uffirmed, is only a subjective feeling of pleasure 
or pain, iifTordlug no kiiowlodge whahjver of external things. It 
is perception tliat makes us acquainted with sight and sounds, 
with taste and odours, with Inirduess and,shape. If it bo s#, it is 
obvious that our senses have been given us in vain—tliat tlioy 
are not, us we had supposed them to be, the windows by which 
tlie s(jul looked out at the world-—that we attributed to them 


fuueiioiis which did not belong to them—and that without them 
we might have had all our present knowledge of external nature, 
only purified from tlio little alloy of pleasure or pain which at 
present belongs to it. 

Seiisation, wo are told, is merely feeling—a feeling of pleasure 
or pain. Now it is undoubtedly true tluit every seusaiion must 
he felt. But this is true also of every idea—in short, of ever^ 
mood of mind. It is probably true also that efery mood of mind 
must afford eillier pleasure or pain, however slight, in the feeling. 
But tlie pleasure or pain which accompanies the idea is not th^ 
idea—neither is the pleasure or pain which aceoinpunies the sen¬ 
sation the sensation. We look at a statue, and see its colour and 
fonn—those sensations are quite different from the pleasure or 
pain which springs from them. The sensation* of colour is 
neither pleasure nor pain, though it may be pleasurable or pain¬ 
ful, It will hardly be disputed that colour is a sensation : that 
rays of light produce a certain impression upon the mind through 
the organs of vision, and that that impression is the sensation of 
colour. Our sensation of colour is our knowledge of colour ; and 
wo can conceive of no other knowledge of it, nor of any means 
by which we could acquire it. 
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Every feeling involves a knowledge of whnt it is. Every sen¬ 
sation reveals itself in knowledge. Every sensation is knowledge. 

A blade of grass is presented to us and we see it to be green. 
Tlie sensation we have is a sensation of its greenness, and that is 
our knowledge of it too. The clock strikes, and we luair its 
stroke, and in the sensation is our only knowledge of sound. 
The knowledge and the sensation are one. If objects of sense 
are not known in sensation how else are they known? What 
other inlets to the mind have we besides our senses, and is not 
the knowledge we derive from our senses what wc call sensation ?*• 
If colours, smells, tastes, sounds, be sensations, what is the pecu¬ 
liar knowledge which perception gives? Wo know nothing of 
these except as sensations, d'lio hearjng of sounds, the seeing of 
sights, is a simple indivisible act—and the sound being hoard, 
the sight being seen, notlihig else remains to be done. All the 
knowledge is got that can l^e got. How far the material quality 
corresponds with the mental feeling we can never deicnninc till 
we can determine how far matter and mind agree, ‘There is thus 
no place for perception. 

.13ut it is said tliat perception and sensation, though always 
coexisting, are always in the inverse ratio of one anotlier— 
that when sensation is weak perception is strong, and that 
when«oensation is stron^j, perception is weak; and that thus we 
have a decisive proof of a real difference between them.* When 
submitted to this test tl)ey separate from one another. Lei us 
see if it he so. If tlie law holds, the minimum of sensation will 
be the maximum of perception. We shall porccave colours best 
in the faintest possible light. We shall* discriminate perfumes 
most distinctly when the smallest possible odour reaidjes our 
nostrils. Is it so? Undoubtedly not. But it is said that the 
law holds good only within certain limits. Now, witliont urging 
tlie rcmai;ic tliat this is a virtual abandonment of the law, wo ask 
what are these limits ? We think it is in accordance witli the 
(Experience of mofet men that witliin all ordinary limits, as light 
increases our p^ceptions of surrounding objects inenvaso in 
yividness—that as sounds grow louder we hear them more dis¬ 
tinctly. It is true that light may be so brilliant as to daz/dc our 
eyesight—that sound may bo so loud as to stun our ears ; but 
in explanation of that it can be said that it happens only when 
the light or the sound is in excess of what our organs are fitted 
to receive, or rather are accustomed to receive ; and further, that 
evw in such cases it is universally true, the more vivid the liglit 
the more vivid our perception of it—the more thundering the 

• Hamikon’s “Loctnres on Metaphysics," vol. ii. pp, 99—101; also 
Mausefs '‘Metapliysics," p. 60. 
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noise the more clearly do we hear it. What is loudness apart 
from our hearing ? what is vividness apart from our seeing ? A 
dazzling flash of lightning may prevent ns for a moment from 
seeing surrounding objects by throwing them into tho shade; 
but of the lightning itself we have the clearest possible percep¬ 
tion ; and pure light, apart from distance and shape, is the primary 
object of vision. It is not a mere feeling of pleasure or of pain 
which we have, but a sensation of light. To this perception can 
add nothing, though our experience may teach us that certain 
<diades of light are signs of distance and of shape, and thus tho 
most manifold knowledge may reach the mind through tho eyes. 

But it has been argued that the senses which give most infor¬ 
mation give the least sensational pleasure or pain : and that those 
wliicli give the least information give the most sensational plea¬ 
sure or pain. Sight, it is said, presents to us a greater variety 
of objects and qualities than any oyier of the senses. In tltis 
sense, tlierefore, the objective clement—perception—is at its 
muximum ; and tho subjective element—sensation—at its iniiii- 
murn, as we experience little organic pleasure from colours. lu 
hearing, taste, smell, there is less information but more feeling. 
Now, wo think that no one after reflection will agree with these 
propositions. Sight may ho tlio noblest of our souses, and may 
have the widest range ; but every othef sense gives as .-lolear 
and full information of its own objects ns sight gives of its. 
Sounds are different from sights, and tastes from botli, hut surely 
we have* no reason to complain that we have not as accuiratc a 
knowledge of the one as of the other. Tho nose is as trustworthy 
as either the ears or tlie eyes. It is certain that a man might be 
deprived of his pituitary membrane, and his consequent capability 
of enjoying perfumes, with less inconvenience than his eyesight, 
for vision is conversant with objects the most necessary for man 
to know, and besides, has been trained to do other wor]}: besides 
its own ; hut it might bo made matter of interesting inquiry 
wlicther there are most odours or colours in the^'orld. Acquain* 
tance with a new perfume is as truly knowledge as acquaintance 
witli a new shade of light, though it may not be so dignified ox^ 
useful. 

The second limb of tho proposition is as doubtful as the first. 
As sight does not give us more perfect information within its 
sphere than taste or smell within theirs, neither isite sensational 
pkaisure loss. Are colours less pleasant to the eye than taste to 
the palate ? Are sounds less delightful than smells ? None 
hut gluttons and wine-bibbers will say so. But it is said that in 
those cases#in which sensation predominates, in which pleasure 
is most intense, tlie feeling soon palls upon us; whereas in those 
in which perception predominates, and intelligence is most con- 
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cemed, there is a less exclusive and a more enduring gratification. 
Thus, it is argued, how soon are we cloyed with tlie pleasures of 
the palate conipared with those of the eye; and among tho 
objects of the former the viands that please tho most become 
soonest objects of disgust. Now, we apprehend tlie cause of 
this is physical father than spiritual, and to be sought for in a 
stomach liable to disorder rather than in a mind raised above 
such a weakness. Even the organ of vision may be destroyed 
by dazzling sights and the organ of hearing by violent sounds ; 
and sights and sounds which were once agreeable becom(^ 
painful. 

But it is still further argued in defence of the law that percep¬ 
tion and sensation, though co-existept, are always found in an 
inverse ratio to each other, that in painting tl»c sensational 
pleasure derived from bixlliant colouring is far inferior to that 
intellectual pleasure which ^ows from the skilful grouping of tho 
figures. Let this he granted, and it proves nothiug. The pure 
sensation of brilliant colouring is uiiquestioiiubly agreeable, and 
some of the enjoyment we draw from painting comes from this 
source : but the chief pleasure we derive from harmonious group¬ 
ing is not connected with sense or perception at all, but is 
dependent upon those strange associations of ideas in the mind 
r.pow'wliich almost all flie beauty and sublimity of the extt'nial 
world depend. Every person with healthy organs perceives 
the picture alike—has the same perceptions of its colouring, 
grouping, drawing—but all do not feel its beauty alike. The 
child and the savage are most enchanted with the gaudiest tints; 
the connoisseur with the happiest combinations. One man sees 
beauty where another sees deformity; but with this neither 
sensation nor perception has anything to do. Their responses 
in all minds are uniform and unvarying, 

J3ut wa have hitherto said nothing of the sense of touch; and 
it is thouglit to afibrd the most striking evidence of the law which 
regulates sensatidh and perception. In those parts of the body 
it is affirmed where sensation predominates, perception is feeble ; 
,in those where perception is vigorous sensation is obtuse. In 
the points of the lingers, tactile perception is at its height, but in 
every other part of the body sensation is more acute. In answer 
to this, we think it sufficient to remark that if the finger points 
have more discrimination than other parts of the body, they owe 
this in a great measure to their training for this peculiar kind of 
work. In cases in which the fingers have been diseased or am¬ 
putated, other parts of the body—the lips, tho toes—have been 
dispiplined to do their work, and have done it well, acciuiriug as 
great delicacy of touch as the fingofs. But it is very questionable 
if the fingers, which from their prehensile power and tfainiug 
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have such’ a nice perception of sliape and size, Imve less capability 
of sensation tlian other parts of tlio body. Physiologists tell ns 
that a larger number of nerves are gathered there than in other 
parts, and nerves are generally supposed to be helpful to sensation. 
Put beyond this, the old question still remains, what are these 
perceptions of hardness and softness—of shape and size—but 
sensations ? And so tlie whole matter resolves itself into this very 
simple truth, that sensations are strongest whore they are strongest. 

Paselcss clistinetions arc quite as frequently a source of eiTor 
as tlie confusion of things which arc different. The difficulties 
*10 the controversy regarding the external world are not to be 
dissipated by the separation of sensation and perception, as it was 
from no confusion of these that they arose. On tlie contrarv, 
we appreliend that the chief difficulties have arisen from the dis¬ 
tinction which is tacitly made between consciousness and thought, 
and that it is only by utterly abolishing' tliat baseless distinction 
that this mystery will be made plain. *It is true that psychologists 
in general have been careful to explain that consciousness is not 
a special faculty of mind, but a condition of all thought and feel¬ 
ing; but they have, nevertheless, on every occasion spoken and 
argmal as if thought and consciousness were difierent. Hume 
says wo are conscious only of impressions and ideas. Brown says 
the mind is conscious only of its own modifications. Kvery 
writer on menial pliilosophy with whom we are acquainted .Tses a 
similar phraseology. It has, in fact, become stereotyped in the 
philosophical vocabulary. Sir William Hamilton differs from 
this languago in so far only as ho maintiiins that in perception 
we arc conscious at once of the mental mood and the material 
quality—the cognition and its object. Professor Mansel follows 
in his footsteps. Now, in all such language, there is a distinction 
made between consciousness and thought. The one is made the 
object of the other’s apprehension. We arc said to he conscious 
of ideas just as we are said to see pictures ; in truth, ^ioiiscious- 
ness is regarded as the mind*s eye by which it becomes cognisant 
of what goes on within it. In this there lur^s a radical error, 
the cause of countless other errors. We can no more be con¬ 
scious of mental modifications than we can be conscious of tl^ 
mind itself, inasmuch us a mental modification is just the mind 
modified. 

It will be seen that in this last sentence we have carried the 
scepti(usm of Berkeley and Hume further than they themselves 
ventured to do. Berkeley discarded the material world, beoauso 
he supposed himself to have no direct knowledge of its existence. 
Hume discarded mind for the same reason, but retained impres¬ 
sions and'ideas, as of them ho affirmed wo are conscious. Put if 
it is a mistake to speak of ourselves as being conscious of either 
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impressions or ideas, if the mind can no more be conscious of its 
own modifications than it can of itself, we must, according to the 
philosophy which has been in vogue, renounce our belief iu all 
mental us in all material things, and resign ourselves to utter 
scepticism. 

But there is no need of landing ourselves in such a conclusion. 
The whole argument is based upon a blunder. We liave bi*en 
nxisled by a phrase. We have made thought the object of con¬ 
sciousness instead of identifying them, or rather regarding thought 
as one of the exemplifications of consciousness. 

All thought is consciousness, and even it may be said tlmt all 
consciousness is thought, as passion and desire are not gcncrically 
different from thought. Thought is thought by virtue of con¬ 
sciousness. We are not conscious of thought, but thought implies 
consciousness. It is self-conscious, la truth it is to be regretted 
that the word consciousnesfs has come into such extensive use, as 
it conveys no new idea, gives no new light, and indeed cannot 
make us understand our own thoughts better thiin we necessarily 
do. On the contrary, ins/enious minds have woven a web out of 
it in the meshes of which they have got inextricably entangled. 
Words soon acquire a marvellous ryasttiry over the mind, and lijad 
even the choicest reasouers into devious tracks. Wo unwittingly 
become tlieir slaves. 

Sii» William Hamilton’s analysis of thought is much more 
searching and coirect than Dr. Reid’s, who regarded conseiuu^.- 
ness as a distinct faculty of mind, the peculiar object of wliieh 
was the operations of the other faculties; hut still he is far ffoia 
having discovered the exact truth. “ It is impossible," says ho, 
“iu the first place, to discriminate consciousness from all the 
other cognitive faculties, or to discriminate any one of them from 
consciousness ; and, iu the second, to conceive a faculty cognizant 
of the various mental operations without being also cognizant of 
their sevoi'al objects. We know, and xvc know that ivc laww : 
these propositions, logically distinct, are really identical, each 
implies the othcr^ We know (i.e., feel, perceive, imagine, re¬ 
member, tfec.) only as we know that we thus know ; and we know 
ijhiit ice knotv only as we know in some particular mauuer 
feel, perceive, *Scc.). So true is the scholastic brocurd :—Nou 
sentimus nisi sentiamus nos seutire; non sentimus nos sentire 
nisi sentiamus. The attempt to analyse the cognition I knoiv, 
and the cognition I know that I know into the separate energies 
of distinct faculties is therefore vain.’** 

This passage, from the pen of Hamilton, is quoted with appro¬ 
bation by Professor Mansel, and may therefore be regarded as 
having their joint signatures appended to it. They have^advanced 
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a step in the right direction, hut they have not proceeded far 
enough to reacli to the truth. The great error of the analysis 
consists in admitting the formula I know that I know. We miglit 
with equal propriety admit the formula/ know that I know that I 
knoWf or indeed multiply these ''knows' to an indefinite extent, 
each being regarded as the revealerof the one that follows. It is 
absurd to suppose knowledge withoutknowledgey and the simple for¬ 
mula I states the whole truth. The scholastic axiom is more 
than faulty—it is false. Non sentimus nisi sentiainus nos sentire, 
Tf it were so, we could lu-ver be conscious at all. No man is 
■ionscious that he is conscious. He is simply conscious. Con¬ 
sciousness does not take cognizance of consciousness. Tliere is 
no need of a second act of scntiency to make known a first. We 
know, we feel, we are conscious—that is the whole fact. 

Consciousness, to which we must appeal, corroborates these 
views. We are not conscious of the ^^ind’s operations; we are 
conscious only of their objects. All thinking is objective. Wc 
caniiot lliink without thinking of something, and that something 
must be thought of as out of the mind—for the mind cannot be 
at once the subject and the object of thouglit. We sec a tree ; 
that tree and nothing else is the object of our consciousness. We 
remember St. Jhiul's: in that ci\se St. Paurs is the object of our 
consciousness. Lot us analyse our consciousness as minutely us 
we may, we shall discover no trace of anything beyond w^mit is 
lierc indicated. We have a thouglit, hut that thought is not the 
object of consciousness ; the object of consciousness is tlie thing 
tliouglit of. Accordingly, all our thoughts of visible objects are 
pictorial : we see them with the mind's eye. They appear before 
ns at the summons of memory or imagination. Our absent friends 
come to ns with their familiar faces. Those whom we never saw, 
hut of whom we tliink, rise up before us in the form and drapery 
which fancy furnishes. It is impossible to think otherwise ; and 
thus our minds are, in one sense, chambers of imagery. ^ 

'J'lie olijcct of thought, wc repeat, is the thing tliought of. The 
object of consciousness is not ideas and impressions—not menta/ 
modifications—not anything in the mind at all, but the thing of 
which wo are conscious; in other words, the thing of which 
are thinking, whatever it may be. The two sentences are syno¬ 
nymous, 'J’ho language is different, but the interpretation is the 
same. Let us, then, use these simple truths as a thread to assist 
us out of the labyrintli which has been formed between the inner 
and the outer worlds, and in which so many have hopelessly 
wandered. 

Let us suppose a man to open his eyes and see the light of 
day : it follows from what has been said that seeing the light he 
is conscious of the light. His sensation and liis consciousness of 
it are not different, but the same. He has not a sensation of the 
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light and then a consciousness of that sensation, huthehas sin^ply 
a sensational consciousness, or a conscious sensation of the light. 
The mind has thus an immediate knowledge of outness, and no 
place is found for the Representative Theories of Knowing, whidi 
are based upon the assumption that we have first sensations, and 
then a consciousness of these sensations—first ineiltal represen¬ 
tations of material things, and then a cognition of these represen¬ 
tations—an assumption which is not only groundless hut self- 
contradictory, inasmuch as it divides the mind from itself, and 
implies that sensations arc insensate things requiring conscious¬ 
ness to bring them before the mind's view. 

We constantly speak of the mind h^ing impressed by surround¬ 
ing objects. Even Hume would not hesitate to employ such 
language ; but he would add that it is of the impression (mly we 
are conscious, as it only is mental. *Wo have already sliown that 
Hume’s assumption is an unwarranted one, and now ask, can the 
mind he impressed by surrounding objects without.being con¬ 
scious of surrounding objects? What is the meaning of a nuuital 
impression if it is not a conscious state produced by such objects ? 
And if the mind bo in any way aflected by outside objects, are we 
not necessarily conscious of them ? The impression is simply the 
consciousness. We must not evCn imagine there is first an im¬ 
pression and then a consciousness of that impression; for it* we 
do w we shall interpose our mental moods as a wall betwixt 
consciousness and externalitv, over which consciousness will ho 
unable to climb so as to catch a glimpse of what is going on with¬ 
out. Remove the wall, and consciousness and externality stand 
face to face. 

It must be home in mind that consciousness is the radical idea 
involved in everything mental. Everything within the sph(*re of 
mind is in itself conscious, or rather conscient. It comes in a 
self-evidencing form. It carries its own lamp with it. It is its 
ow'n rovealer. It is this characteristic which divides the mental 
from the material. If, therefore, we receive through any of otir 
^jenses, sensation! from the material world, to that extent are wo 
conscious of the material world, for it is not of our sensations tliat 
^ we are conscious, hut of their objects. To see colours, to bear 
sounds, to smell odours, is to be conscious of these things; for 
. sight, hearing, and smelling, apart from consciousness, are nothing. 

Let us glance for a moment at the general belief that we arc 
conscious only of mental modification, and see the contradictions 
in which it inevitably involves us. A mental modification can be 
nothing but tlie mind modified ; and when it is said that we arc 
conscious of a mental modification, by we can be meant only 
the mind, so that the belief amounts to this, that |,he mind is 
conscious of itself. Subject and object are thus confounded. But 
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furtlier, wc cannot suppose the mind to l>e modified as matter is: 
a mental moditicalion is a tbouglit, a sensation, a feeling, and 
these do not require any other ooiiseiousness than they possess in 
themselves. To say that we ai'e conscious of a sensation, is to 
say that we arc conscious of an act of consciousness. It is tan¬ 
tamount to saying, that our minds are so clumsily constructed that 
tliey hold up a light to that wliicli is in itself light. If, then, we 
arc not conscious of sensations, of what are wo conscious ? The 
answer is easy and obvious. We arc conscious of siglits, of 
sounds, of tastes, of smells, in as far as we smell, taste, lieur, and 
see. d’hus our knowledge of the external world is direct and 
immediate. 

But though our knowledge is immediate, it is not absolute : it 
is relative to our senses, to our brain, to the knowing mind. We 
do not see tlu! external world as it is in itself, hut as it is presented 
to us by our organs of vision. If wo look tlirough a yellow glass, 
all nutuni appears halliod in the rirfh tints of sunset. A trace 
of Acllow in ihe lenses of our eye would Inivo produced a similar 
eilcct. An alteration of n dilTerent kind in the structure of tlie 
eye would have presented everything distorted. As it is, avo know 
that the pictures of objects .painted by light on the retina arc 
inverted : they might have reached tlie mind in ihat way ; but 
happily they arc set right again before they are developed into 
sensations, ll is a trite but true rtmark, that Avith more senses 
we might have a knowledge of (jualin 's of whicli avc are at present 
as ignorant as tlic blind arc of eolouis. Jt is as true that Avith 
diflerent sens(‘s Ave miglit liavt; a diilbivut knowledge. Our senses 
not only limit but condition our aeipiaintanee with the external 
Avorld. 

d’liG mode in which wo arrive at a knowledge of surrounding 
objects, so far as wo can trace it, is very simple, as all tlie opera¬ 
tions of nature are. An olqect of sense is preseuted to our organs 
of sense, and the impression it leaves is by them canned to the 
niiud, and there in suuui mysterious way it ifj developed into*a 
sensation, and in that sensation is our knowledge of the object. 
A pandi of blue coJunr is presented to the eye; it is painted on 
the retina; it is projiagated to the mind, and Ave feel the senstf- 
tion which we call blue. A horn is blown in the field, the sono¬ 
rous vibrations strike the tympanum of the ear; they, in some way 
unknown to us, afiect tlie mind, and we are conscious of sound. 
But it luuY he said that the sound and the colour, according to 
tills statement, are nothing hut modilieatiuns of mind, and 
therefore, after all, wc live in a purely idealistic world. It is 
undoubtedly true that everything which reaches us from the outer 
wf)rld conies in tlic form of sensation, and that sensations aro 
only modes of mind ; hut it is a mode of mind produced by the 
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presence of an outside object. It is the outside object afTt'cting 
us in this way, and than this, no more immediate knowledge is 
possible or oven conceivable. Thought must still be thought. 
We know the object as it is knowable, and in no other way can it 
be known. 

If it should be asked how the material merges into the mental— 
how pliysical impressions expand into thoughts—we must confess 
our ignorance. We may point to analogies. We may speak of 
electricity rushing along the wire and bursting into flame when 
it reaches the gunpowder; and darkly conjecture that, in like , 
manner, the needful influence may be propagated along the nerve 
and burst into consciousness when it reaches the brain. But ibis 


is a point wliicli science has not yet reached, and probably never 
will reach. 

What has been said in r(^ard to sensations applies with equal 
force to ideas. Every idea is a phase of consciousness. The 
sensation comes from without; tiie idea springs np williin— 
thought begetting thought. Wo have not first the idea and then 
the consciousness of it—the idea is itself the consciousness. 
Sensation sets before us the present; memory brings up the past; 
but our recollections equally with (tur sensations are simply con¬ 
scious moods of mind. If it should be asked bow wc distinguish 
the o»e from the other, the answer is, that we do not recpiire to 
distinguish them, seeing they distinguish themselves. Being 
different, they are recognised as different. Every stuisation brings 
the outer world Ijefore us—it is the mental reflection of a material 
object; but in memory there is no such external element. Our 
sensations imply that their objects are present, just as onr memo¬ 
ries imply that their objects are past. In the first thcro is a 
recognition of an object present and producing the mental mood, 
just as in the other there is a recognition of the events reinemhorcd 
as things belonging to a bygone time. It is almost demonstrably 
certain, however, that no mood of mind is perfc('tly pure and 
iMcompounded. %\s sensation must have begun with the first 
dawn of consciousness, so it can never afterwards be absent from 
a spirit wrapped in a robe of flesh ; and every thinking man knows 
flow difficult, if not impossible, it is to separate his sensations 
from those ideas which have inseparably wedded themselves to 
them. Who can dissociate his sentatious of colour from the 
associated idoAH of distance and shape ? 

The conclusion at wdiich we have arrived regarding our know¬ 
ledge of the outer world is not greatly different from that advocated 
by Sir William Hamilton, but we have arrived at it by a different 
road. Sir William Hamilton constantly speaks of a r/ian being 
conscious or immediately cognizant of the modifications of his 
own mind ; whereas we hold that our mental modifications contain 
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consciousness in tlicmselvcs, and that it is only by remembering 
this that we can possibly bring the mental and material worlds 
face to face. If we separate consciousness from thought, and 
regard it as a something which takes cognizance of thought, wo 
shall never consciously I'oaeh the external world. The thought, 
the idea, will ever raise itself as a barrier between consciousness 
and cxtei’iiality. Hut ^ive coiisciousuess to the idea, and then it 
touches the outside worhl. 

The theory of knowing and thinking which we have thus ex- 
‘ plained, is not inconsistent witli tlio ideas and language of the 
vulgar, and these in every-day matters are generally Ibanded upon 
fact. We really and truly see surrounding objects, but we see 
them only as tliey are photographed on our minds. We touch, 
we taste, we smell, we hear; but sounds, tastes, smells, touches, 
(if we may so speuk.) are sensations, ^ind sensations are mental 
and not material. In all siicli cases,»therc is an outside ohjoct 
mirrored in the mind. We know tlie externul world only in so 
far as its qualities devclope tlicrnselvcs in our consciousness— 
changing in the piocess from the material to the spiritinil ; hut 
why should we complain of tips, or think that our knowledge of 
exlernalitv might be more perfect and true than it is ? Would 
wc surrender our pn^sent sensations for any otiicr knowledge ot 
the external world of which wc can coii<?eivc ? Would we give 
lip the mental for the niatcrial ? W^ould wx' insist upon tli*‘ 
absurdity of knowing matter Jipnvt from our own tliougbts of il ? 
The conscious and tlie unconscious meet, but they cannot bo 
confounded. 

A distinction is frequently made between immediate and 
mediate knowlodg(% but there is no real distinction ol the kind ; 
or if it be artificially made, all our knowledge is at once imme¬ 
diate and mediate. “ I call up," says Sir W^illiam Hamilton, 
“an image of the high cburcb. Now, in the act vAuit do 1 
know immediately or intuitivt'Iy, wluit mediatclv or by represenliV' 
tion ? It is manifest that I am conscious or immediately cog¬ 
nizant of all that IS known ns an act or modification of my mind, 
and consequently of the modificatioii or act which constitutes tb^ 
mental imago of the catbodral. Hut, as in the operation, it is 
evident that I am conscious or immediately cognizant of the 
eatliedral, as imaged in my mind ; so it is equally manifest that 
I am not conscious or immediately cognizant of the cathedral as 
existing." {Lectures on Metaphysics^vol, 08.) Taking this 
example ns an illustration, we think it is evident that in one 
sense all our knowledge is immediate. When the cathedral is 
present we have a sensation of it; when it is not present wo have 
a reminiscence of it; hut our reminiscences are as direct as onr 
sensations. In neither case is the mind conscious merely of its 
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own mood. Sensation and mejnory are dilferont; l)nt memory 
gives as immediate a knowledge of its objects as tlic senses do of 
theirs. The cathedral, us nn object of memory, is as immediately 
present to the memory as it can be to the eye ns an object of 
sight. In the one case, memory holds up the object to view; in 
the other, vision. The knowledge in both cases is imnicdialo and 
direct, though there is the difference which there ever must be 
between memory and sight. In another sense, however, all our 
knowledge is mediate, in as far as, both in sensation and memory, 
wc know materinl objects only in thoir mei;ital counterparts. When 
we look at the high church, our sensation is not idi'iitical with the 
edifice—it is the conscious state produced hy the prescne(3 of tin* 
edifice; when we rornemb(?r the high vburoh, our reminiscence is 
in like manner a mental mood produced by the I’eeollection of 
tlie material fabric formerly scon. 

We have thus arrived at a knowledge of outness. It is no 
discovery, for all men l)ave known it from the beginning. Our 
labour has consisted simply in getting rid of tlie entanglcmenls 
in which the subject has been involved, in brushing away th 


cob\\el)s which have gathered around it. We have exhibited the 
proci'sses of mind in their simplicity, and thus removed the painted 
screen phu'ed by philosophers, but not by Nature, between oon- 
scion!fiiess and externalitv. 


We turn now from the procicssos of mind to its faculties, with 
l!ie conviction that we shall diseovtT reason for simplification in 
regard to the one as well as the other. In its intellectual pha-'is 
the mind has very generally been divided into sensation, memory, 
and judgment. By sensation, it is said, we receive our knowledgv'; 
by memory, we retain it; and by judgment we elabcu'ate it. Some 
]i)syelif>h>gisls have added to these faculties otliers—as percepli(a), 
innigination, attention, abstraction ; hut almost never, at least in 
(Mir own country, has a serious efibrtbeen made to diminish tliem. 
^ir William Hamilton has altered their names, but lie has n(jt 
reduced their nunibcr. The belief in a trinity of original faculties 
lias formed a part of our pliilosophical creed for a hundred and 
<iftv Years. 


In the beginning of the eighteenth century, however, tlie 
celebrated French philosopher, Condillac, following in the foot¬ 
steps of his master, I.ocke, and advancing beyond him, nttempit'd 
to show, not merely that all our knowledge is derived from sense, 
but that all our faculties are derived I'rom sensation. Hy an 
ingenious but delusive analysis, he endeavoured to prove that 
memory and judgment, that even nftbetion, feeling, and desire, 
are but different forms of sensation, and may be distinctly tracetl 
back to their original. The only element ho calls to his assis¬ 
tance is attention ; hut even attention, he declares, is but a certain 
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degree of sensation—the primary mental state out of wliinli all 
the others are generated. Of tliis generation ho asj)ires to lay 
open the process and the mystery. A sensation, he says, is attention 
if it he alone present to the mind, or if it he more vivid than any 
others which happen to be present too. In other words, a sensa¬ 
tion which is so strong as to concentrate the mind upon itself is 
attention. Attention being thus elicited from sensation, all the 
luculties and feelings of the mind are shown to be compounds of 
those two ; as tlie most varied substances are found by the 
chemist to be made up of elements more simple than themselves 

eombined in dilferent proportions. Oiir sensations, ho says, are 
of two kinds—those which we have, and those which wc have 
liad. In common plirase, the former are called sensations, tlie 
hitter inomories ; hut ther« is no radical difference between them. 
Memory is only sensation transformed. Again, we arc able to 
attend to two objects at once; bu£ to attend to two objects at 
onc(' is to compare them, and to corftpare tliem is to discern tlieir 
agrt:einent o.r dilfcrence; in short, to judge of them. "I’hus 
judgment comes into being. It is not a primary faculty, but 
only a form of that form of sensation which we call attrition. 
But still further, our sensatitjus are either agreeable or disagree¬ 
able, eitlier pleasant or painful—none of tliom are absolutely 
ii«l illbront; and of Ibis is l)oru desire. To desire is siny^)lv to 
judge that the agreeable is necossary^to us. Troin desire, as 
from a first pnrent in tlio realm of feeling, are descended all the 
pulsions—love, liatred, hope, fear. AH these then are hut 
transmuted sensations. 'I'lumgh in some respects chiTnged in the 
course of successive generations, as a remote posterity ditiors in 
form and feature from iis ovigiutd parentage, their jiedigree is 
certain, and can be followed up to the nidiinental form of all 
thought and feeding—the simple cell of tlie mental world. 

Tondilhic has, with admirable art, illustrated his theory by 
su])posiug a statue, internally organized like ourselves,*\vith capa¬ 
bilities of thought anti fetding, but in the meaytimo shut outfotfii 
Hie external world by its envelope of marble—unconscious, but 
capahlo of consciousness; inanimate, but ready to spring into 
life, lie then removes part after part of the envelope, le^ 
the outer Avorld stream in upon tlie organization within, and 
invites us to behold how knowledge and passion are generated ; 
as wc arc euablod, by means of an anatomical Vepus or Apollo, 
to behold how the heart pumps out its blood, how the sinews 
hind together the bones, and how the wdiolc nervous system com¬ 
municates with the brain. But, notwithstanding the ingenuity 
and even tlie beauty with whicli Condillac has developed liis 
theory, lie has failed to found an enduring school of psychology, 
lie had followers among his own countrymen, but bis system can 
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scarcely be said to have penetrated either into Germany or 
Britain, and even in France it may now be regarded as almost 
extinct. He attempted too much, and he accomplished nothing. 
Only too solicitous to discover unity in the midst of complexity, 
he has confounded tilings which are different. Among other 
errors, he is frequently guilty of confounding an individual mode 
Avith a fatjulty ol* iniml. Thus it may be tliat the ideas recalled 
by memory are but revivified sensations; and yet the miluVs ca¬ 
pability of recalling the past be sometlnng quite distinct from its 
capahility of being impressed by the present. The decision ot 
t!io conti'oversy regarding sensations and ideas, does not decide 
tim other controversy regarding sensation and memory. Condillac 
ussuines thatit does. In like manner, when Condillac affirms that 
a sensation of a certain degree of intensity is attention, he does not 
discriminate between a solitary state of mind ami a faculty or capa¬ 
bility of mind. He has been misled by words. Both in the French 
language and in our own, sensation and attention are ambiguous, 
being sometimes applied to mental states and sometimes to mental 
iaculties. 

But is n mental state really different from a mental faculty ? 
It clearly is; and that whether we regard the mind as active or 
passive. 'J’be one is evanescent, tlie other is permanent. The one 
is a temporary modification, the other an enduring atiribuio. 
mind^Is so constituted as to be susceptible of certain impressions, 
and capable of certain efforts, and tlicsc we classify and call by 
particular names. In like manner, by generalizing facts in the 
material w^'ld, we arrive at physical laws. Relative to our know¬ 
ledge, a physical law is only a generalized fact; yet the falling of 
a stone is not gravitation : it is an instance of gravitation, but it 
is not gravitation. In precisely the same way, a particular mood of 
mind is not a faculty of mind ; it is merely one of its manifestations. 

But though the JrVeuch analyst has failed to show that all the 
various moods of mind are but disguised sensations, and tliat all 
the varied faculties may bo reduced to one, he has, we a])p7'ehend, 
spoken only the truth when he has refused to Judgment an inde¬ 
pendent e.xistence. Here, we think it will bo found, he 1ms enun¬ 
ciated a fact, though he has not distinctly proved it. If it can now 
be shown that judgment aud sensation are not distinct—that the 
one is essentially involved in the other—the threefold division of 
the intellectual faculties will be reduced to a twofold one. Only 
sensation and memory will be left to us—a faculty of the present 
and a faculty of the past. 

It is necessary, in order to prevent misconception, that we 
should, in an inquiry like this, accurately define our terms. Sen¬ 
sation is the mind's capability of being affected by* external 
things through the channel of the senses. Judgment is the faculty 
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of tlie mind by which we perceive relations; in other words, by 
wliicli we discern the agreement and disagreement of things. 
Whenever we predicate one thing of anotlier, we judge ; so that 
judgment is necessary to the forming of even the simplest propo¬ 
sition. liCt us, then, take some such simple proposition, and see 
if there be anything more implied in it than is furnished us by 
sensutiou. Let us take, for example, the proposition, Snow is 
white.” Now, to us it appears very evident that when wc say, 

‘^Siiow is white," we onlv enibodv in words the sensation whiuh 

wt! have wlien snow is presented to our organs of sight. When 
snow is presented to our senses, we have not first a sensation of 
its wliiteness and tljen a judgment of its whiteness; in other 
words, we do not lirst feel it to be white, and then judge it to bo 
wliite : for this were to giw tlie mind double work, making it do 
the same thi])g twice over. Nor whll it be denied tiiat sejisation 
gives ns the knowl<idge of whiteness without the aid of judgment: 
for it is hy sensation, and sensaii^)n alone, that we learn tlie 
qualities of objects ; and by the sense of sight, and tliu sense of 
sight alone, tliat we become acquainted with the various colours 
which are sjnvad over external nature. It can only be, tiien, from 
tlio information we receive>from the sense of sight, that we 
are able to afiinn tliat snow is wliito; and if hy means of this 
souse \ve iiave tliis knowledge, and are eonse(iucntly able to 
embody it in a projiosition, there is rfu need of conjuring into 
existeiK^e a new faculty to do for us what lias been done already 
without it. 

Nor will it avail to say that when wc predicate “ Snow is white,” 
we distinguish the colour of snow from every oilier colour, and 
therefore require a menlul process not implied in sensation, to 
make tlu; distinction ; for a very little retlectiou will convince us, 
tliat though there was notliing but snow in existence, the mind 
would luive the very same notion of it wdiich it now has. 'J’liero 
might not be a word invented to signify its whiteness, for tliat 
w’ould he unnecessary; but wdien presented to ^tbe senses it woi^ld 
produce the very same sensation in the mind, so that if it wmro 
not said that snow is white, it would at least bo sensationally felt 
that snow is wliite, whicli, for tlic purpose of our argument, is tke 
same thing. When, therefore, a ]>iece of snow is presented to our 
organs of sense, and we say Unit it is white, we merely state in 
words the sensation whicli wo have at the time; when, again, wo 
say that snow is wliite, although it be not at the time pfeseiit to 
our senses, we merely mention a quality which we remember it to 
have bad wlieu it was present to our mind as a sensation. In 
other w^ords, when wo enunciate any simple proposition, such as 
“ Ice is cold,” “ Grass is green,” “ Honey is sweet,” we do nothing 
more than form the present complex idea belonging to any of 
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these objects into ii proposition ; that is, we merely state in words 
the sensation which we feel or which we remember. 

But let us now take another instance in which the operation of 
a distinct and independent faculty appears at least to be more 
evident. Let us suppose that two objects are presented to our 
organs of sense, one of wdiioh is red, tlie other blue. In such a 
rase our vision at once conveys to our mind a knowledge of these 
colours ; and therefore wc immediately know the one to he I’ed and 
the other blue, Avithont the Intervention of any other tiicillty. In 
such a testing instance, where shall room be found for the inde¬ 
pendent faculty called Judgment—what' is its vocatir)U—what its 
Avork—Avhat can it do which lias not been done already ? It mav 
he said, and it often has been said, that it tolls us there is a dif- 
fereare between the Iavo objects of sensli;—that to discover agree¬ 
ments and differences is its, special function. But it is manifest 
that if Ave already knoAv the one object to be rod, and tbo other 
object to be blue, Ave also khow they are diHeront. If it sliould 
be argued that wo may k]unv the o?io to ho n d and the oflicr blue, 
and yet not compare them so as to know they are diflbrent; Ave 
reply that this is impossible and oontnidictorv ; that it implies 
AA’e may know them to be different, und yet not know Ibern to be 
different. In truth, in the case supposed, coin])arison does not 
requiijp to be snperadded to Avbat has already been done. Jn 
virtue of sensation, avc a*iready know tlie one to be red and the 
other blue, and therefore different, and all further processes are 
unnecessary. 

It Avill be ohseiTcd tliat Ave have assiimtal that both ohjoets arc 
present to the mind at the same instant of time; in other words, 
that the mind is conscious of them both at once. It is conscious 
that the one is blue at the same instant that it is conscious that 
the other is red, and therefore it is conscious that tiiore is a dif- 


fcrcuc(j between them. In taking it for granted tl)at two or more 
objects may he present to the mind at once, wc are not making 
a?, unwarranted assumption ; for beside tlie circumstance that this 
is allowed by almost all metaphysicians, those Avho hold judg¬ 
ment to be an independent faculty arc obliged to assume tbo 
s^ime thing; for bow could the mind judge concerning the rela¬ 
tions of two objects, if only ono of them were present to it ? llela- 
tion implies plurality. 

According t/) Sir William Hamilton, Avho in this matter hdloAvs 
the usual doctrine of the Schools, the recognition of agreements 
and differences is the result of a much more operose process of 
’ mind. “As a judgment/* says he, “supposes a relation, it neces¬ 
sarily implies a plurality of thoughts, but conversely a plurality of 
thoughts does not necessarily imply a judgment. ... Tbo thoughts 
vmter, iron, and rusting, may follow each other in tlie mental 
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train ; they may even be viewed together in a simultaneous act of 
conseiuusness, and this without our considering them in an act 
of comparison, and without tlicrcfore conjoining or disjoining 
them in on act of judgment. But when two or more thoughts 
arc given in consciousness, there is in general nii endeavour on 
our part to dis(‘over in them, and to develope a relation of con¬ 
gruence or of confliclioii; that is, we endeavour to find out 
M’hethor these tlioiights will or will not coincide ;—may or may not 
ho blended into one. If they coincidcj we judg<', wc eiunince 
their oonoviience or compatibility; if they do not coincide, we 
judge, wc enounce their confliclioii or incompatibility. Thus if 
we compare tlie thoughts— wafer, iron, and ruatirifj —find them 
conernent and connect them into a single thought, thus —wafer 
rusts iron —in that case we form a Judgment .”—{Lectures on 
Metaphysics and Loyic, vol. iii. pp, 

From this exposition of tlie mental process implied in Judg- 
nieut wo venture to dissent. With ^^Imost every stutemont (con¬ 
tained in it we disngreo. We hold Hint a plurality of thouglits 
does neeessai'ily imply a. judgment, for tli(*re could not bo a plu- 

rnlitv unh'ss tlio one were diseriminaled from tlie other. We 

% 

hold that water, iron, rusting, cannot be viewed together in a 
simultane(HiH act of constituisness, witliout oiir considering them 
in an a(*i of L'omparisf)!)^ witliout coujoiniug or disjoining lliem 
in an act of judgment. J‘\>r in ordor'*consciously to conceive 
watei* as water, iron as iron, rust as rust, we must coiisc.iously 
diseviniinute theses id(‘as from oiuj anotlier, and from everv other 
idea presm'i 1o the mind ; and this inijilies comparison, and dis¬ 
junction in an act of judgment. The conlinuous mental struggle 
to discover the conilietjou or cougrueneo of thouglits, referred to 
by Sir William, is not borne wdiness to by ordinary consciousness. 
Kv(a*y tliought wliieh enters the mind is at once recognised as 
having a personality of its own wliicli separates it from all other 
thoughts. ,But supposing the reality of this mental hunt after 
relations, it is said that if we discover our thoughts to coincide 
or not to coiiudde, we judgm ae(*ordingly. But what is tlie need 
of judging aeeordiiigly, st'eiug judgment has been passed already, 
inasmueh as we have, acaairding to llie supposition, already con® 
sciously jiei’ceivcd the (*oiuci(lence or otherwise of our thoughts ? 

TIk; c.\am])le of a Judgment given by our great modern meta¬ 
physician doi's not mend matters; “If we oompijre,” says he, 
“ tlie tlioughts— iron, and inistiny —find them congruent, 
and connect them into a single thought, tlius —water rusts iron — 
in tliat case wc form a judgment.” Now, it appears to us, that 
wo never could by any mere mental comparison evolve out of the. 
three thoughts, water, iron, and rust, the one thought, water rusts 
iron, and that wlien we do form this thought, we do so either on 
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account of wluit we havo seen or what we have heard. In either 
case, the thought is the issue of memory aiid not of any inde¬ 
pendent power. 

But tljough Sir William Hamilton Ijas in this case spoken 
unadvisedly with liis lips, from liis desire to show that judgmeut 
depends upon an exercise of mind distinct from sensation and 

memory, he lias elsewliere furnished the strongest argunu'uts to 
prove the contrary. In his profound lectures upon Consciousness, 
and upon the Discursive or lilaboralivo h’aculty (by Avhich names 
he prefers calling Judgment), lie has shown that tlie most rutii- 
mental act of thought implies comparison; that without comparison 
consciou-sness is impossible. His reasoning is simple and demon¬ 
strative. In the lirst act of consciousness we aliirm tlie existence 
of something; we thus discriminate between existence and non¬ 
existence ; the cr/o and non-er/o : or, again, we cannot be conscious 
without being conscious of'somcthing, and we cannot be conscious 
of that something without discriminating it from everything else. 
To put the same fact otherwise: every mental impression must 
have a character of its own^ and the mind must he conscious of 
that, and so separate it from every oilier mental impression. 'I’lio 
law of the thinkable is, that the thing iliouglit must be separated 
from tlie thing whicli is not thought. To think otherwise w^ould 
he to think of nothing—to have an imjiression with no distin- 
guisfting mark would be*to have no impression. 

But it may bo said that this only proves tliut judgment enters 
into every act of thought—even the most rudimental. We think 
it proves not only that, but that these judgments arc not the result 
of a faculty separate from sensation and memory. If comparison, 
judg-ment, is involved in the simplest act of mind, there is ncitlicr 
room nor necessity for the operation of a faculty specially so 
called. The judgment emerg(?s from the very action of the mind. 
Lot us attend to what happens in one of the simplest mental pro¬ 
cesses we*can conceive. Let us conceive the mind to pass from 
U state of pleasure into a state of pain (and wc mav, if wo pUaiso, 
suppose these to be its two first acts of consciousness); it feels llie 
pain and remembers the pleasure, and so necessarily distinguishes 
diHtwcen them, irainediatoly and without the intervention of any 
special faculty of comparison. 

From wliat has been said, it is obvious that memory as well as 
Bcnsuliou enters into many of tliose acts which we call judgmeut. 
In truth, very many of those mental acts which we call acta of 
the judgment are altogether acts of the memory. It is generally 
so in regard to numbers. Thus, when we say six times twelve are 
seventy-two, we do not judge, as is commonly supposed to bo the 
case; we merely remember. When we say six times twelve are 
seventy-two, we do not feel a necessary agrceuicut between six 
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tinles twelve and seventy-two: M*eonly reineniber that seventy-two 
is marked in our mnltiplicuiion talile as the result of six multi¬ 
plied by twelve. Not one in a thousand goes over the steps 
necessary to verify the table. If 6 x J 2 = 713 were marked in our 
multiplication-tables, wp should not necessarily and at once per¬ 
ceive the dibngrcuiijcnt of the factors and their product. If it 
should be said that the science of nuinhers is not founded upon 
sensation, and would be true though there were not an object of 
sense in the universe; that thougli there were not seventy-two, 
twelve, or even six atoms in existence, still six limes twelve would 
he seventy-two, the answer is easy. The science of numbers lias 
an abstract and universal truth, because it is founded upon defi- 
niti{)n—it is in all its results simply an expression of identities. 
AVbat is four ? twice two. , 

Onr task is not c()in])let.etill we have stated and answered some 
of the objections which have boon Brought against the views 
uliich we have been advocating. Dr» Thomas Urown, one of the 
host menial analysts wliich this or any country has produced, has 
minutely oxnmiiied the system which strikes judgment from the 
rank of an original and indepeudont mental power. Let us see 
with what suecess. “ funnmi^nihle ohjeots,’* says lie, “maybe 
and are coiitinnallv present to us at once, so as to produce one 
comjilex aileelioii of mind—Helds, groves, ii ountains, streams ; 
but the mere co-existence of these so vm to form in our tluflight 
OTIC scene, involves no feeling of comparison ; and if the mind 
hud not been suscejitiblo of other alfections tluiu those of sense, 
or of mere rinnembrance of the past objects of sense, either 
in whole or in jiart, it tniglit, wlu'u such a scene w^as pre¬ 
sented, liavc continnod for ever in the state wiiieh forms the 
comjilex pereeption of tlie sc(*ne, witliont the slightest notion of 
the relation of its points to the wdiole or to each other.”* It will 
be obser\ed that there is hero onlv an aflirmaiion, without even 
the shadow of an argument to sujiport it. The rcspon*;e of the 
oracle of consciousness will, we think, contradict the statement 
of Dr. l3rown. Consulting our own consciousness, we conceive 
it impossible to observe at the same time fields, groves, mountains, 
and streams witliont perceiving them to be dilfevont. Jf we# 
recognise the fields as Helds, and the groves as groves, we recog¬ 
nise their dissimilarity. It is impossible for a man to see two 
different objects, or to have two dilfering sensations, witliout con¬ 
sciously knowing them to be different. Different objects must 
affect the mind differently, which is equivalent to saying that the 
mind is conscious of their difforeuee. 

Again. “ VVe may see, and often do see, objects together,'* says 


* Brown’s “Lectures oa the riiilosopliy of Mind.** Lecture xxxiii. 
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Dr. Brown, “ without formin'' uniformly the same comparison ; 
wliicli could not be the case if the mere coexistence of the two 
perceptions constituted or involved the comparison itself. In the 
case of n horse and a sheep, for e.xample, though these in tho 
sensations which they excite cannot at different times be very 
different, we compare at diffei'ent times their oolours, their foi ms, 
their magnitudes, their functions, and the uses to which we put 
them, and we consider them as related in various wavs." In 

answer to this it is sufriciont to sav that if a number of dillbront 
qualities in two or more objects iifTectthe mind at the same instant 
of time, the mind must cunseionsly .know them to be difVcvent; 
though it is very possible its attention, for some reason or other, 
may bo directed to some of these more than to the others. Tims, in 
the example given, when we perceive-a liorse and a sheep at tlio 
same time, we always perceive them both to agree and to disagree, 
and that in as mai»y particalai's as our organs of sense compre¬ 
hend. Thus, if we perceive «iheir colfjiir, as we generally or always 
do, we perceive that in that respect tliey diHer ; \i‘ we perceive 
their niagnitiido, we perceive tliat in that also they differ; and so 
in respect of their shape or any other property to which our atten¬ 
tion happens to he turned. We,believe we never see these two 
animals together without perceiving tlicm to differ in all tliose 
respects amlinothers besides,in ndditionlo our recognition of many 
points of resemblance ; lt)r the mind is more comprehensive in its 
comparisons than we are apt to sus 2 )cct. In regard to the func¬ 
tions and uses of the horse and the sheep, it will readily occur to 
every one that these are not the objects of sense, and aceordingly 
that we may sec the animals v:itlioat these oeeurring to the mind ; 
but if they should occur, wc shall as certainly recognise them to 
diffru’ in these respects as in those mentioned before. 

The only other argument urged by JJr. Brown is tlie follow¬ 
ing:—“ Were wc to show to a peasant, ubsolntoly unacquainted 
with the* very elements of geometry, diagrams representing two 
Xigbt angles, and a plane triangle, he might certainly, ibougli he 
could not give tnem names, perceive these figures as clearly as 
the most expert mathematician. Kverylhing which mere sensation 
ccould do in this case would be the same in both ; and nothing could 
he added to the primary sensation, since everything is said to be ac¬ 
tually involved in the sensation itself. Yet, with all his accurate 
perception of the figures, however clear and vivid and lasting, the 
peasant woufd not find, in the immediate perception, the equality 
of the two right angles taken together to the three angles of tho 
triangle, or any other geometrical relation. The comparison, then, 
and tho belief of an universal truth of proportion which results 
from that comparison, arc certainly something more thah the mere 
sensation.** This argument docs not really touch the question at 
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issue. Judgment may be resolved into its original elements of 
sensation and memory; and yet a peasant, with good eyesight, 
may not be able to demonstrate every possible mathematical pro¬ 
position, Thougli all knowledge be traceable to sense, and com¬ 
parison be involved in the mimics consciousness of different objects, 
it does not follow that we shall, by simply looking at any object, 
instantly discovor all its properties and relations. liOt ns turn 
the point oi* T)r. j^rowns ai’gumont towards himself. Let us 
suppose l)is peasant to be gifted witli a faculty of judgment as 
clear and penetrating as that <»f the mathematician ; though thus 
gifted he does not at once discover the eipiality of the three 
angles of a triangle to two right angles. An ingenious and intri¬ 
cate process of reasoning is necessary to the discovery. Yet the 
failure of tlie ptaisant docs not prove that reason is a faculty dif¬ 
ferent from judgment, and neither d^^es his failure in the other 
case prove that judgment is different from sensation. 

But let us examine the argument still more miniibdy. Tlie 
equality of tlie three angles of a triangle to t^^o right angles niav 
be considered tatlicu' as true only with reference to the figures 
present to the senses, or as universally true, fn the former ease 
tin* senses alone are ade(piatb to the discovery. A very simple 
series of material <*omparisoiis will reveal the trutli. Comparison 
may he assisted by collocation ; for in ^maiiy cases wliere i^ilhcr 
res(‘ml)lauces or dillerences are not very apparent, the senses r(*- 
quire to be thus assisted. But if the senses, by any method and 
with any appliances, can discovcu'—we do not say di'inonstrate— I he 
equality referred to, Ihero is no room for another and higher faculty. 

In tlie latter case it must be remembered that tin; muthematies 
arc not a science of real trutli, but nuirelv of coiisistcncv. Tliev 
an' not based upon asserted facts, ])nt upon certain axioms and 
detinitions whicli are taken hu* granted. The axioms and definitions 
beiughcld as true, all the problems and theorems are shown to be 
consistent with them. The axioms and definitions being universal, 
the conclusions deduced from them are universal too. 'fho souvA 
of the universal truth of every mathematical demonstration is 
to he found in the aximns and definitions from which it flows, 
and these ai’o not jiroved but assumed. Every niathcinaticaf 
demonstration, oven the juost lengthened and intricate, is only a 
conseentivo seric^s of simple comparisons resting upon primary 
assumptions. These comparisons arc not of sonsiitions, hut of 
ideas furnished by memory ; for memory plays a conspicuous part 
in mathematical demonstration ; but as with sensations, so with 
ideas : when they differ, the mind necessarily knows them to differ 
in the ve^yact of consciousness. In every step of a rigid demon¬ 
stration there is a reference to some axiom, some definition, or 
some proposition already proved ; in other words, there is an ap- 
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peal to memory. Tbe meaning of the appeal is—You have granted 
the truth of this already, you will grant it again. A B and 0 D 
are each of them equal to E F, and therefore (Ax. 1.) they are 
equal to oue another. In short, in mathematical demonstration, 
there is an incessant mental measurement of things to be proved 
with things whicli have been proved, and the consciousness, taking 
both in its grasj), perceives their equality or inequality. 

This explication may, in fact, be deemed superfluous, for ma¬ 
thematical reasoning is nut diflerent in kind from logical reason¬ 
ing; and psychologists are now united in regarding Reason as 
reducible to Judgment. “Reasoning,’* says J3r. Brown, “is 
found, when analysed, to he nothing more than a series of judg¬ 
ments." “In regard to the act of reasoning," says Sir William 
Hamilton, nothing can be more erroneous than the ordinary 
distinction of this process,‘.as the operation of a faculty diflerent 
in kind from those of judgment and conception. Conception, 
judgment, and reasoning, are in reality only various applitaitious 
of the same simple faculty—tliat of comparison or judgment." 
Tliese great masters in metaphysics have thus cleared the ground 
for us, and made the way to our conclusion open and easy. We 
have already shown that simple comparison is involved in the 
most rudimental acts of consciousness—that wlieii the mind is 
possfc-ised of two differing or two resembling ideas, it is necessarily 
conscious of their diflercuco or resemblance; and Brown and 
Hamilton, thoiigli disagreeing in almost everything else, have 
agreed in declaring tliat by a series of the most simple compari¬ 
sons we may arrive at tlie most profound conclusions. They 
have reduced reason into judgment; we-have reduced judgment 
into its simpler elements of sensation and memory. 

The conclusion to wliicli we have come does not impinge upon 
man’s power of reasoning and judging—does not deny the reality 
of these a,cts of the mind. Such n conclusion wore in tlio face of 
all fact. It were an abstird philosophical fulfilment of Antony’s 
(reclamation over the dead body of Caesar— 

“ O Judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

' And men have lost their reason.’* 


Tim existemee of reason and judgment is not denied: it is only 
denieal that they ai*e the produce of a special faculty. They are 
involved in sensation and memory. These two simple faculties 
are competent to the most elaborate processes of argumentation, 
and it is useless to evoke another faculty to perform functions 
which are performed without it. In tbe obvious proposition, that 
different objects must aflect the mind differently, a deathblow is 
struck at the old orthodox doctrine, for here is comparison without 
the interposition of a faculty of judgment. 
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The intelleci of man is thus greatly simplified. It is a duality 
in unity. It 1ms a power of receiving new knowledge, and a 
power of reproducing the old. The one faculty furnishes it with 
sensations, the other with ideas; and all mans knowledge is 
cither of the one kind or the other, though it is necessarily pre¬ 
sented to him under the conditions to which thought is made 
subject by the constitution of the thinking mind. Our ideas are 
evidently nothing but our sensations raised up in an immaterial 
form, But though now disconnected from the physical world— 
elevated above sense—spiritualized, they hear a perfect resem¬ 
blance to th(‘ir funner selves, insomuch that in many states of 
mind wo fail to discriminate hotweeii the one and the other. 


Perhaps it were well if wo could abolish altogether the word 
“ idea,” as the source of muPli ])erplexity, and call the two classes 
of phenomena of which the mind is ^susceptible, after tlie two 
faculties wliicli give them hirtli—semsutions and memories. 

W e have thus finished our task, tht^ great object of which Ims 
been to sliow tliat the meclmnism of the mind is more simple 
than idiilosophcrs have represented it. Though dealing with the 
detjp tilings of p^yehologv, we have endeavoured to he intelligible 
even to those readers who do iwt peculiarly delight themselves in 
the mists of metaphysics. We have been constrained to dissent 
from many of the fasliiunahle tenets of Sir William Hinniltoi^^and 
liis school. We have shown there is no 'gi'^mnd for tlie distinc- 
lion drawn hetweeii sensation and perception. We have main¬ 


tained that the mind is not cunscious of its oAvn modifications, of 
its own ideas or iinpressiotis, and tluis have carried scepticism to 
its extreme limit; hut at this very point we have discovered a 
secure landing-place for faith. Tliough the mind is not conscious 
of thoiiglii, it is conscious of the thing thought of, and thus con¬ 
sciousness and externality confront each other. Berkeley and 
Ilume declared we had no consciousness of an outer world : 


Hamilton teaclies we are conscious both of an outer an(f an inner 
world. We have ventured to seek for truth at the opposite polff 
of Speculation, and to sliow that we are conscious not of an inner 
but only of an outer world. Pinally, we have adjudged man to 
liave no judgment; hut in thus somewhat rudely stripping 
this faculty, we have shown he has no need of it, as he is capable 
without it of the highest efforts of judging and reasoning. Wo 
have resolved the faculty without denying the po^^er, and thus 
have left man in possession of all his high prerogatives as a ra¬ 
tional being. In the true eclectic spirit, we have sought light 
alike from Condillac and Hamilton, both great names, tliough as 
opposite in their intellectual development as they are in their 
philosophical systems. 
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Bengal y 18G8. 

G. Mr. Laing's Budget of Aprils 1802. 

I NDIAN History in the last live years has moved so rapidly ns 
not a little to embarrass our steadiness and clearness of view. 
Wl^^n the great convulsion of the mutiny overtlirew, not in India, 
but in London, the g6verument of the Company, for a wliilo it 
was nut cfear what had been done, or why : whether the oluinge 
was real or nominal, great or small; and wliy tlui Ministers pro¬ 
posed a revolution which four or live years earlier they deprecated. 
In the retrospect we cannot doubt that the Cliurter was renewed 
to the Company in 1833, principally or solely because the tjneen’s 
Ministry in that year feared that I’urliament would refuse to vest 
the whole patronage in the Crown. Public calamity involves a 
loss of credit and strips off votes; and wliatever the defenders of 
the ComI)auy had to say, either plausibly or with real weight, tlie 
•IVIinistry with triie practical instinct felt that an opportunity hud 
arrived which must not be lost. For, on the one hand, such an 
anomaly as the Company was not fitted for permanence: it cer- 
'tainly could not reconcile the patriotism of India with loyalty to 
England, or satisfy the pride of Indian princes. On the oihtr 
hand, it is only in some crisis of convulsion, or after new and 
terrible mismanagement, that a revolutionary vote can be counted 
on from Parliament. Tiius the Company was displaced, and the 
screen of a double government annihilated, not as early as was 
desirable, but as soon as w'as possible; and the change, which for 
two years may have seemed infinitesimal or nominal, in the third 
and fourth yeiu: manifests itself to be great indeed, ami likely to 
be greater. 
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In the debates of 1833, Mr’ Macaulay, speaking in the name 
of Lord Grey's Cabinet, avowed that the King's Ministers bore 
the full responsibility of every public measure in India, small or 
great. 

“According to the honourable member for Sheffield’* (Mr. Silk 
Buckingham), says he, “India Is ill-governed, and the whole fault is 
with the Company, .... and the inference is, that all their power 
ought to bo transferred to the Crown. But, for all the evils which he 
has recounted, the Ministers of the Crown arc as much to blame as the 

Company; nay, much more so.Take the case of the slowness 

of tlie mail. If the President of our Board thought fit, he might 
direct me to write to the Court, and require them to frame a dispatch 
on that subject, &c. &c. For all measures of internal policy the ser¬ 
vants of the King are at least as deeply responsible as the Company, 
For all measures of foreign policy the servants of the King, and they 
alone, are responsible.” * 

In spite of this, the Home Ministry, so long as it was screened 
by the double Government, acted as if it had not been respon¬ 
sible. It dealt with the finances of India as an amateur director 
with those of a Joint Stock Bank. In spending against the will 
of tlie Company was merciless ; in war and in conquest it was 
insatiable ; but it left to the Company, whose funds it squandered, 
the task of replenishing them (if that mif^ht be) by wise adminis¬ 
tration. The Crown, like many other violent conquerors, has taken 
advantage of its own wrong, as against the Company : never¬ 
theless we trust the change is fraught with benefit to the people 
of India, and through them to ourselves. The immediate result 
was to bring home to the Queen s servants the sense, and to Par¬ 
liament the conviction, that the English treasury will and must 
he in fact (whatever it may be in theory) responsible for Indian 
deficits. There is no longer one Government to spend, and another 
with the pleasing duty of filling the^void. Those who enjoin war, 
or keep up vast armies, must now take to heart the state of the 
exchequer. Mr. Wilson could not prevail to-•lessen the greaff 
military establishment, and from this his financial measures suf¬ 
fered ; yet they were conceived in an earnest and bold spirit, and 
we have only to regret that it devolved on another to improve ^ 
them. Most decisive and important is the masculine energy with 
which public works now pressed forward. ,We do not forget 
nor undervalue what was done under Lord Balhousie for the 
three-halfpenny post and electric telegraph; but the effeminate 
principle which thinks more of saving than of earning,* continued 
to cripple the railway system which was planned. An eminently 
industrious people, whose glorious soil and climate teem with all 
riches, when once security is granted, ought to abound in general 
opulence, and easily maintain a splendid administration. That, 
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under the stimulus of a spirited Government, which should impart 
to them tlie best means of locomotion, a sound and light currency, 
a good police, and honest, cheap law-courts, Indian huance was 
certain to rally, has (we presume) all along been an axiom to 
Europeans who looked on India with fresh eyes. But that the 
rally \?ould be so rapid as it has been, that Lord Canning before 
quitting India would remit the License-tax and the two per cent, 
on small incomes, that Mr. Laing would be able in the spring of 
186S to announce a surplus of a million and a half sterling, is 
more than the most sanguine would have predicted; in fact, it is 
the more remarkable, because there was great famine in 1861, nor 
has there yet been time for any considerable judicial or police re¬ 
forms, nor for railways to bear fruit. It is no longer possible for 
the English Parliament to he insensible of how deep interest to 
ourselves is the welfare of one hundred and seventy millions of 
fellow-subjects united under the same Crown. If our people is 
insensible to it, this is from unucquaintance with facts; and we 
beg to press on all journalists who may chance to read our pages, 
how importaut a duty rests on them of instructing the public as 
to what India is, and Avhat it may he to us,—for evil, if not for 
good. 

We regard as very timely the publication of Mr. Beveridge’s 
elegant and comprehensive work, Avhich avo have set at the head of 
this article. It seeks not only to impart needful knoAvledge, but 
to satisfy all intelligent curiosity. It does not ignore antiquities, 
mythology, and Indian philosophy. It has more than five hundred 
illustrative engravings, and a large number of beautifully executed 
maps. It gives full accounts of tlie previous dynasties, so far as 
known, from the earliest times down to Aurungzebe and the 
chaos which folloAved him; but the mass of tlio work is of course 
devoted to that eventful century which is strictly British history 
in India, from the battle of«Plassey (1757) to the great mutiny 
(1857) the raj or reign of the Company. We dare not set our- 
"selves up as convpeteni judges of so great a mass of details ; but 
the writer certainly commends himself to us as a moderate hut 
conscientious critic of the deeds of our countrymen. On Clive, 
' on Warren Hastings, on Lords Auckland and Dalhousie, his 
strictures are firm and fair. On Cornwallis and William Bentinck 
the praise is generous, hut discriminating. If in his account of 
the rightfulness of our annexations he sometimes justifies British 
dealing beyond measure, his decisive condemnation of it on other 
occasions shows that it is from no wont of honourable impartiality. 
In most affairs very ample details are given, such as enable readers 
to &trm their own judgment. 

. In the practical conclusion with which the author ‘ closes, wc 
cannot pretend to feel any satisfaction. It does not affect the 
general value of the book, yet we must claim to protest against 
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it. Mr* Severidge in his three last pages proposes and answers 
the question; “ In what way can the affections of the Hindoo be 
gained^ and his fidelity to Britiah rule ^plaeed beyond jeopardy ? 
The answer is: By making him a Christian. A common faith 
will give him a common interest, and form a bond of union 
which not even violence will be able to sever,” We had already 
ventured to guess that Mr. Beveridge (pious as we doubt him not 
to be), is not a very accurate inquirer in religion, when we read 
in him (vol. iii. p. 211) the following strange words concerning 
Kam-mohun Boy : “ After throwing off* the yoke of Hindoo super¬ 
stition, he exerted himself with some success in Calcutta in 
diffusing among his countrymen the knowledge of One God, 
Unfortunately he stopped short in his inquiries, and not advanc¬ 
ing further than that bastard form of Christianity known by the 
name of Unitarianism, was never able ^ be a successful Christian 
teacher.” This is as though one were to say that Kabbi Adler ox 
Sir Moses Montefiore are but bastard?Christians, and ‘‘unfortu¬ 
nately” not very successful Christian teachers, Eam-raohun Boy 
never professed allegiance to Jesus as Messiah, Prophet, or any¬ 
thing else ; but felt a reverence for him, such as many Christians 
feel for Socrates or Plato : no tnore. But on turning from p. 707 
to p. 708, we find Mr. Beveridge thus to wind up:— 

“ To the attempts made to Christianize Ipdia, it has been obja%ted, 
that the inevitable result of their success would be to d^troy the 
British rule; the inhabitants, made aware of their natural rights and 
become capable of self-government, would throw off our yoke, and 
declare their independence. Unquestionably they would: hut what 
then ? Is it meant, that for the purpose of perpetuating our empire 
in the East we must endeavour to keep our subjects there in a state of 
semi-barbarism, &c.” 

We congratulate Mr. Beveridge on the noble spirit in which he 
contemplates the time at which England might proudly rejoice in 
having fitted India for freedom and let her go free : butVhen ho 
has prescribed Christianity as the recipe which \pll ensure India gf 
loyalty to England, it is very odd to find him immediately after 
declare, that unquestionably success in proselytism would be the 
destruction of tho British rule. We have read the passage again ^ 
and again, and assure our readers that there is no ambiguity and 
no qualification. The whole argument is unworthy of a man who 
can put together such a history. The assertions th&t^Ghristianity 
would secure the loyalty of the Indians, and that it would 
naturally entail their revolt, are both alike patuiton^ untrue, and 
disproved by endless notorious facts. The Uhristiani^ of Ireland 
has not secured its loyalty to England; nor is Canada driven by 
Christianity into revolt. Judaism does not make Jews less faith¬ 
ful citizens to Poland, Hungary, the United States, or to England 

12 
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herself. Mr, Beveridge is riglit in saying that Christian Hindoos 
are generally loyal to England; but this is not because they are 
Christians, but because they have como close enough to us to 
understand what is English freedom, and what our state of senti¬ 
ment towards fellow-citizens. Loyalty in India, as everywhere 
else, is to be won by even-handed justice, and by that only. 

The outline of the conquest of India, even as drawn by our 
own partial pen, has very much in it which we all lament and 
condemn; and who can expect that these things should not be 
bitterly remembered by the conquered, and often transmitted in 
the blackest colours ? Few great empires have been founded by 
peaceful and equitable means: they generally are the fruit of 
ambitious purpose, which can seldom be separated from crime, 
and always deals lai*gely in violence. * It is our firm belief that 
ambitious conquest is necessarily a blunder as well as a crime, 
and that to defend it by the doctrine of “ manifest destiny” is 
simply impious. Where tWe superiority of one race and one set 
of institutions to all those around is marked and undeniable, so 
that its supremacy may reasonably be desired, this not only is no 
reason for its aggression, but is the strongest of all reasons why it 
should not sully its purity by a single doubtful act. Let human 
sin be painted as blackly as any choose, the fact remains that no 
natjpn is so dark but it discerns and honours justice, uprightness, 
truthfulness; and whentever these qualities are joined with signal 
strength, it desires to be subject. Such a power is a magnet, 
attracting all the weak to it. One sees, in a world of petty 
republics, if there be among them one which is at once strong 
and just, how quickly it becomes a centre of union and acknow¬ 
ledged head of an extensive league. If the English conquerors 
of India had had tenfold of virtue and conscience, preserving all 
other qualities unimpaired, the English power would certainly 
have spread, if not quite as far, yet nearly as far: the cohesion 
to it wodld be organic, as a,fruit of alliance more than of con- 
'quest; the happiness of the people and wealth of the State would 
have been far greater. But English virtue was only what it was; 
higher than that of most Asiatic rulers, yet often unscrupulous 
in aggrandizement. Where the conquest which results is not in 
itself unreasonable, crime in the mode of conquest is soon for¬ 
given and forgotten, after the benefits of the new dynasty begin 
to be felt- The important question is : What dowry has it to 
bestow? If it come down like h horde of Tartars, with sharp 
swords and swift horses, to despoil industrious nations, treating 
them as vassals, and retaining exclusive rights for its own race at 
expense of the conquered, no other end is to be expected, than 
the unhappy state in which we see the empire of Turkey now to 
be. After four centuries of rule, the rulers are still a mere army 
of occupation, encamped on the soil, with a chasm hetween*them- 
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selves and the subjects "which cannot be filled up. If the con¬ 
querors, however rude, are freemen who readily impart their own 
freedom to the conquered, numerous examples of powers great 
and small, ancient and modern, show that early coalition and 
vigorous national life follow. We see it alike in the marauding 
j^itolians of declining Greece, in the old Roman republic, in 
many nn old German league, in the outburst of Mohammedan 
conquest, in the astonishing vigour of the Normans in middle-age 
Europe, and in the intense nationalism of the more recent posses¬ 
sions of France. Nor can we, as Englishmen, forget the rude cruel¬ 
ties with which Wales was conquered, and Scotland frequently 
overrun ; in spite of which, we are all now proud of a single nation¬ 
ality. If Ireland is not entirely and finally reconciled to the 
English sceptre, we know why that is: because the English 
Tories and the House of Lords rejected in 1837 Lord Morpeth's 
Bill for proportioning the Irish Church Establishment to the 
reasonable wants of its congregations. No such foolish injustice 
has the English Parliament committed elsewhere, nor will commit 
in India. There we have hitherto erred on the opposite side,— 
that of tenderness to immoralities when sanctioned by supersti¬ 
tion. Against this the tide Inis happily turned; yet there is no 
ground to fear that we shall alienate the Indians by unfairness to 
them on religious grounds. Lord Cannipg, whose first year* in 
India wore agitated by horrible disruption, has had the happiness 
to leave it with the most hopeful auspices, loyalty beginning to 
pervade the very seats of the worst disaffection. 

Lord Canning entered his high oflice as a servant of the Com¬ 
pany, though appointed by the Crown : he quitted it as Viceroy. 
On his arrival in India he found deep discontent among the 
natives, on account of his predecessors violent measures, and was 
presently visited with the intense displeasure of the British 
settlers, because of his policy towards thorn. A war with Persia 
was enjoined on him by word of command from London, at a 
crisis when every trustworthy regiment was needed in India itsel/1 
The great mutiny followed; and because Ijord Canning to the 
utmost of his power forbade punishing the innocent for the crimes^ 
of the guilty, the British settlers had the infatuation to petition 
for liis recal, in passionate wordd such as the terror of the crisis 
dictated. The petitioners are themselves now sorry for this; 
but in truth we hardly know how to be sorry: for the fact has 
greatly endeared Lord Canning to the Indians, and shed a halo 
of glory over the Queens First Viceroy (Canning the Jqst!) 
which is highly auspicious for the future. The vast expenses of 
a great intestine war leave a difficult task to the financier: but 
here also, out of evil has come good. Since Mr, Wilson was set 
over Indian finance, a public annual budget is established as the 
rule of administration," and the confusion which reigned in the 
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accounts is dispelled. The unrestricted right of adoption—which 
to the chiefs and princes was nothing short of a religious duty, 
and without which they were all destined to early absorption by 
Lord Dalhousie's proclaimed principles—has been frankly and 
definitively conceded by Lord Canning. This is of the utmost 
interest to the highest class of the natives; but the minor land¬ 
holders also breathe now more freely than ever, and no longer fear 
that the English policy is to extirpate them. The late Colonel 
Baird Smith was appointed Special Commissioner to investigate 
the causes of the dreadful famine in the north-west, and arrived 
at the very remarkable fact, that a body of wealthy landholders 
is essential to the well-being of the people. In those districts 
where the landholders had been uprooted, the poor suffered with¬ 
out relief, but were elsewhere so supported by their liberality as 
not to need public aid. The variable assessment of land was also 
denounced by him, as so discouraging ample cultivation as to 
leave no adequate margin in had seasons. The consequence has 
been, that Lord Canning in council has promulgated a memorable 
resolution, fraught with endless important results, which permits, 
on very moderate terms, the sale of waste lands in fee simple 
and the redemption of the landtax'bn old lands.* In connexion 
with the railway system this measure is already beginning to 
influsnce largely the prospects of genuine English colonization. 

It must be confessed, that English economists justly press the 
importance of connecting the redemption of the landtax with a 
positive command to apply tJie proceeds of the fund, as fast ns 
they arise, to the reduction of the public debt. Adam Smith 
long since denounced the facility of dissipating a sinking fund in 
purposes for which it was never designed. The public debt of 
India is legally fixed on the land, and the creditor has a right to 
claim that the fund on which he depends shall not be alienated. 
The note^of warning has already been sounded on tliis matter in 
Calcutta, and indeed during the solemnities of the great native 
Sneering in honour of the departing Viceroy. It may therefore be 
hoped, that Lord Elgin will herein complete what is lacking in 
^Lord Canning's measure. 

But. to the enactment which promulgates the sale of waste lands 
in fee simple, no such ^objection'can attach; and it is delightful 
to contemplate the now certain results. We are aware that 


« 


* For reasons adduced in an Article which we published in July, 1859 (see 
Wpitmimter Emew^ New Series, No. XXXI.), we are of opinion that it 
iwould be exceedinffiy desirable if the right of taxing future possible accessions 
to the rent of land m Bidia could be reserved by the Goveniznent. But the 
imaiediate advantage likely to accrue from the settlement of Englishmen in 
India are aogreat as to justify the privilege now granted to tliem oi acquiring 
a freehold tenure of the estates th^y may occupy. And, after all, the amount 
of land they are likely to purchase will probably not form more than, a five- 
hundredth part? of tlmt actually in cidtivcdion.— Editoe. 
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intelligent men in high office at the India Board were at first 
anxious and doubtful whether much would come of the measure. 
They feared that natives would be too distrustful to purchase, 
and that English capitalists would be deterred, partly by the want 
of a jury system, partly by the absence of roads towards the hilly 
districts, which alone can give us a congenial climate. But, we 
think, all such fears are now dissipated by the positive news from 
Hope Town, near Darjeeling- And this may deserve to be dwelt 
upon. 

It is about SIX years since Hope Town, aloft in the mountains 
north of Calcutta, was established as a small colony by three 
enterprising travellers. The district had become a British pos¬ 
session by treaty, dm'ing Lord William Bentinck*s rule, but was 
very little known or thought of during a quarter of a century: 
for some time, however, Darjeeling ,had been frequented as a 
sanatorium, and two years back it began to be estimated at 
Calcutta that it would soon be within 150 miles of the rail—a 
short distance in Indian computation. But Lord Cannings 
recent measure has at once given a vast and unexpected impulse 
to colonization, as will appear by the following extract from a 
private letter which has been "published in India.* 

“ You would not know the place you had once set your heart upon, 
and which 1 yet hope will be your reating^lace. The sale of th# fee- 
simple lands is having a rapid effect in these hills. Tea plantations 
arc fast increasing: I wish you could see ours noio. Every square 
yard in Hope Town is sold, and you will not be surprised to hear that 
I have bought all Pinchingtong too, for different parties. Some short 
time ago, there was nothing on it but my son’s plantation; at present 
there are, Mr. D. 1000 acres; Mr. A. T. 1000 acres; Major P. 
2000; Mr, J, D. B. 200 acres; Balasun Tea Company, 1160 acres; 
and all the rest is taken by Dr. C., who wrote me from Lahore for it. 
Dr. Campbell, whilst staying with me a short time back, received an 
application from a Delhi officer for 2000 acres; in fact, alij^ost all the 
available tea land is bought up, A Government man is coming up to 
plant the cinchona (Peruvian bark). The cart-roidd is fast progressing, 
and will be a splendid work when finished, which it will be to Hope 
Town by June next [1862]. There are also forty or miles of 
branch roads in Hope Town itself, all in excellent order, mx. [Sir J.* 
P.] Grant, our late Bengal Governor, when, here, took great interest 
in these hills, which is likely to continue after he leaves India, as he 
promises to take tea-shares and buy lauds. He is now projecting a 
cart-road to open all the tea-lands up to the Nepaul frontier. The 
trace is ordered to be at once cut, and the land in that direction is 
very fine. 1 and my sons intend applying for some near the Mechi 
river, so as to make a commencement and attract others. Mr. B. 
owns Nagri, Mr. Halifax, of Dooturrea, is making a permanent bridge 

* We quote from the Indian Mirror (a native paper of Calcutta), April 15, 
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over the Balasun, with a bridle-path to the frontier. These hills are^ 
fit for anything. The time will come when they will be like England 
in its productions, besides producing tea, coffee, opium, cinchona, oils, 
&c. FerseveriD|^ trials have shown and continue to show me this. 
The road to Thibet ia open, and wool will become a staple. Let us 
but have the rail, and it will come in good time. Stock farming I 

have always said would succeed. My experiments arc on a small scale, 
but in field productions you should see my success ! I have fully 
succeeded in turnips and cabbages of all kinds, carrots and mangel- 
wurzel, all splendid food for stock. Then there arc potatoes and Indian 
com for stock too; and I have grown wheat, barley, and oats with 
sufiicient success to show that the hills will produce them in perfection. 
Last year my garden got the most prizes at the Darjeeling show. 
Besides the above, I sent to the show lettuces, beet, onions, pumpkins, 
squash, artichokes, tea and tea-plants, rhubarb, peas, asparagus, celery, 

young Indian corn of the American species, and all very line. 

As for carrots, . ... for th!-ee years I could not get any but stunted 
things; but this year I havp four kinds, most magnificent, equal to 
Covent Garden market. I have ten kinds of tuinips, eight kinds of 
cabbages, fields of them for my horses, cows, and pigs. If one man 
can do this, hundreds will come and benefit by my experience. 

“ In a very short time, three days will take a traveller from Calcutta 
to Daijceling. Bail to Sahibgunj, steam ferry to Carrigola, Green- 

way’s carriages and waggons to Punkabaree.We have had visits 

fron^ almost everybody [at Daijeeling ?] since the rains ended, and 
have every hope that alasting impression has been made,” *&c. &c. 

Wherever wheat will ripen, the English constitution will thrive, 
but peculiarly on open hill sides. Need of easy access by roads 
will for a time very much limit the choice of English settlers, and 
may indeed usefully condense our small population into masses 
large enough to develop all the characteristics of English life. 
But we regard it as certain, that, with the extension of railroads 
and the opening of cart-roads or tram-roads, every five years will 
disclose fresh and fresh districts of immense extent, now mere 
wildernesses, yet admirably suited for English colonies. Two. 
hv even three, ranges of moderately high mountains, forming the 
valleys of the Nerbudda and of the Taptee, traverse India from 
west to east. Along the whole of the west coast, at short distance 
'from the sea, is lofty tableland; and all Mysore abounds with 
elevated regions. Thus it is not only on the extreme north, 
along the lower ranges of the great Himalaya, but the whole of 
India affordsrus at moderate distances sanatoria, centres for educa¬ 
tion and for military colonies. If a few such become peopled by 
the industrial processes of ordinary commerce without any great 
exercise of high policy, it will give every assurance, not only of 
permanence, but of indefinite repetition. To the Government 
belongs the function of opening the communications, and to this 
it is addressing itself with an energy and success that inspire the 
< most delightful hopes. 
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It is not possible to give hero any accurate account of the 
completed railways of India; yet we must attempt roughly to 
sketch the railway system actually in progress or open. The 
great northern line will be, at least, fromliahoro, in the Punjaub, 
to Calcutta; passing through Delhi, Coel, Agra, Allahabad, 
Bonares, Patna, Rajmahal, and Burdwan. The portion from 
Allahabad to Agra, probably two hundred miles, was advertised 
to be opened on April 15th. The train was to leave Allahabad 
at 6.45 a.m. and reach Agra at 7.30 p.m. The line to Patna, it 
is expected, will be opened by the 1st of November. A second 
grand line will connect Bombay with Allahabad, at the critical 
point where the Ganges and Jumna unite. This rail will run to 
Mulligaun on the Guima, an affluent of the Taptee; will cross 
from the Taptee valley to that of the Nerbudda, and will pass 
through Jubbulpore. From Mulliga^un a shorter rail proceeds 
almost due east to Nagpore. A third grand line will join Bombay 
to Madras. Its course is through Poonab, Sholapore, and 
Bejapore; thence”*^t will go on by the valley of the Pennai' 
through Ballary. A fourth line from sea to sea, but much shorter, 
passes from Madras to Vellore and Salem, then across the valley 
of the Cauvery to Coimbatoor, and thence to Baypore on the 
west coast, a little south of Calicut. 

Among shorter yet very important lines, is one from Bo^^bay 
northward to Baroda and Alimcdabad/another from Kurrachee 
to Hyderabad; another from Calcutta to Piibna and Dacca; 
another from Triclhnopoly to the east coa^t. We are informed 
that the main lines will be really all open from end to end before 
1863 closes. Already a great moral effect is visibly beginning 
from these works, which are in themselves an education to the 
native mind, shaking it out of the torpor of ages. 

An Indian newspaper lately described the people of Lahore and 
Uniritsur as “railway mad.” Even the sight of the trains is so 
exciting as to gather spectators from a distance; and*the expe¬ 
rience of the benefit for travelling and for transmission of goud« 
so overwhelms all other considerations, that it may, ere long, be 
counted among the agents of religious revolution. Whatever may 
be pleaded by zealous antiquaries or proud Indian pharisees,* 
caste has little chance of maintaining itself against railway in¬ 
fluences. Men of all castes huddle together in one carriage, and 
in long journeys eat their food side by side. Npr will s^red 
places long remain sacred in the minds of travellers. The people 
of Benares who have journeyed to Calcutta, and filled their eyes 
and minds with new sights, will find Benares less holy on their 
return. Within two years, we understand, immense lengths of 
rail will fie open, and, even if other agencies were not to increase 
in intensity, a great revolution of mind impends from this cause 
alone^. 
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Where the scheme of the Government railways is de^oient, it 
has a twofold supplement from private companies, especially by 
steam flotillas and by tramways. The Indus is the first great 
river on which flotillas have been attempted, and not with im¬ 
mediate success; for the force of the current was harder to stem 
than the engineers had expected. A flotilla was in conception 
wholly new, nor is it wonderful that the first attempt should .fail. 
In place of a steam-tug, drawing three or even four vessels, ns is 
done in the St. Lawrence, an arrangement was imagined more 
like to a locomotive and its train, which should avoid the neces¬ 
sity of a captain and crew to every separate luggage vessel. The 
boats ore all closely connected, like the carriages of a train, and 
can wdnd with the stream like the tail of a serpent, independently, 
we believe, of steering. The original depth was limited in the 
prospectus to four feet of water, since the rivers vary much with 
the season. It would appear that this did not allow sufficient 
power to the leading engine. However, when a great British 
company is once engaged in the project, and %he Government is 
eager to encourage it, all must see that in such a country its 
success is certain, and cannot be distant. A steam flotilla on the 
Indus and its affluents is that whch Scinde most urgently needs, 
for the banks of the rivers contain the sole centres of population. 
It moreover completes the chain of relation in the north between 
the East and West Seas; but of course the connexion between 
Calcutta and England, so long as the mail goes by Aden, will be 
through Allahabad %nd Bombay. If ever a Euphrates-valley 
railway be realized, it will inevitably press forward a scheme for 
direct communication through Malwa and Bundelcund to Allah¬ 
abad. Nor must it be forgotten that India abounds with noble 
rivers suited for steam flotillas, except so far as the navigation is 
artificially interrupted by dams built to keep up the water; and 
under the energy which the Queen's Government for the last 
two years has displayed, success on one river will soon be imitated 
on others. 

'' Tramways” are a still younger birth than steam flotillas, and 
we know of them as yet only through prospectus. Already, it 
''would appear that the earliest of these have changed into branch 
railways; for they adopt the locomotive in preference to horse or 
bullock power. They nevertheless profess to do things in the 
most inexpensive way. If they will sternly persevere in this, 
setting ten br twelve miles an hour as their utmost limit of speed, 
they may return such certain and large gain that they will spread 
with great rapidity through all parts of India. We confess to 
much misgiving, that when once the locomotives are at work, 
secondary officials of the Government, and other impatient in¬ 
fluential travellers, will cry out for express trains, and if the com- 
. pany be highly successful (as if it pay ten per cent., with a large 
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reserve,) instead of seeing this to be a reason for “leaving well 
alone,” and understanding that large profit is the stimulus to 
universal imitation, with great blessing to India, they will use it 
as an argument why the Company should bestow some of their 
gains on the public—should reconstruct their whole line to bear 
heavier and far more expensive engines, multiply by two or three 
their staff of guards, and reduce their gains from ten to four per 
cent. The danger of this, we fear, is extreme; and it is hard to 
expect that the Government will ever try to arrest it. Meanwliile, 
we observe that the Company for Indian Branch Railways, which 
is to begin with a line of twenty-seven miles, connecting Moor- 
shedabad (the ancient capital of Bengal, still said to possess 
200,000 inhabitants) with the main East Indian line atNulhatee, 
has received the most liberal sanction and welcome from the 
Government—a vast change since the days of the Company. Nor 
is this a solitary mark of the new spirit that is now at last able to 
arise. We observ^ that a daily fbdr-horse stage-coach is an- 
noujfted between Lucknow and Cawnpore. The Allahabad 
Gazette states that “ Mr. Gower will shortlv run his traction- 
engine” between the same two towns! More important, how¬ 
ever, than any single or loctll effort is the great establishment 
of Greenway’s, at Calcutta, which is to Bengal and the North¬ 
west like a IHckford’s agency superadded^to that of a passon^rs’ 
conveyance company. It sends luggage by goods train or by 
bullocks, passengers by horse dawks/' where roads admit, in 
supplement to the rail, from Raneegunj to Peshawur; and just 
now it is of much importance, as the Government is entering 
into compromise with the zemindars (or landholders) to free them 
from the liability to transmit letters by “dawk" through their 
respective estates, which inflicted a great burden with no com¬ 
mensurate public advantage. 

Among the indirect advantages of the change to a new dynasty 
may be noticed the comparative case with which public oflBcers 
can now confess the gross neglects and iujusticejs of the past, tha'il 
which nothing can more bind them over to reform, or more con¬ 
vince the Indians of their sincerity. We were really surprised at 
the frankness of confession, almost needless, with which the* 
secretary of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal writes to the 
British-Indian Association of that province—a body consisting 
chiefly or solely of native Indian landholders. His subject (Dec. 
17th, 1860) was the projected tobacco-tax; his object, to ask 
advice as to the best mode of collecting it; yet he manages to 
deviate from tobacco into the following remarkable state¬ 
ment ;— 

.1 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor ia sure that the Association is fully alive 
to the crying wants of these Provinces in roads, bridges, canals, water- 
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works, public buildings, and public works of every ieseription^ and he 
thinks it probable that you have a general knowledge that there is no 
part of India which is nearly so backward in these respects as are the 
Bengal Provinces, whilst there is no other part of India which responds 
to any outlay upon public works, great or small^ so promptly^ so 

surely^ and so effectively as these Provinces dOy by reason of their great 
natural resources . . • . At this moment there is only one really good 
road of any considerable extent complete in all Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
Chota, Nagpore, Assam, Arracan, and Cachar (which may bo taken as 
one-third part of British India), namely, the Grand Trunk road; and 
it is not too much to say that this single worh would not have existed 
if it had not heen^ hy geographical necessity^ an inseparable part of the 
line through the North-West ProvincesP^ 

When the London India Reform Society made statements such 
as this, they were decried as exaggerated and false ; but now we 
have them volunteered by the Government itself. The secretary 
of the Association not unreUsonahly replies, that inasmuch as the 
least bad of the methods of raising any large revenue by td#acco 
will waste a large part of it by the way, and give rise to endless 
fraud and oppression, the best plan is to lessen the ‘‘systematic’* 
injustice which the Lieutenant-Governor laments in the past; to 
trust to that “response** which the industry of man and fertility 
of nature “promptly, surely, and cfl*ectively‘* make to the wise 
outlay on public works, nut to impose no tax at all on tobacco. 
By the last accounts the Government is likely to act on this advice. 

We must here explain that this Association in Bengal has ex¬ 
isted ten years as a private body, comparable in some respects to 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, except that the wealth of 
the members arises from agriculture, not from manufactures or 
foreign commerce. Its political influence is in some measure 
neutralized by the counter-association of British settlers; never¬ 
theless, the tone in which the Govomment consults it shows how 
much power it has already attained from its intimate acquaintance 
with the wants pnd feelings of the country, and the immense 
value of its co-operation and loyal sympathy. There is no topic 
of public interest too high or too low to engage its debates and its 
^petitions to the Legislative Council. The Bills introduced into 
the Council itself are criticised by it, and often petitioned against 
while passing, and when passed are either applauded, and, as it 
were, ratified or condemned. In the report of the present year 
they record their petitions to the Council on the License Bill, the 
Police Bill (in both of which some of their suggestions were acted 
on), the Breach of Contract Bill, the Criminal Procedure Bill, 
the Cattle Trespass Bill, the Stamp Law, the Flogging Bill, the 


* Of course the italics are ours. 
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Rent Bill/besides the questions of finance, the law of libel, and 
the defective adrainistration of the Calcutta municipality. We 
cannot but see in the reasoning of these gentlemen how keenly 
the Bengal mind has taken up the whole subject of political 
economy—a study in which, as in jurisprudence and legal pro¬ 
cedure, it seems eminently made to excel. 

Bengal has so long been subject to British rule, and her people 
are proverbially so unwarlike, that no one has looked for military 
difficulties to us from this province. The native princes have 
been the great alarm to such statesmen as Lord Dalhousie, who, 
apparently despairing of their loyalty, have wished to absorb and 
pauperize them ; hereby converting them into enemies. Perhaps 
it may soon appear that in no respect whatever is the change 
from the Company's rule to.the Queen's more auspicious than in 
that which concerns the fundamental relation of the Sovereign 
power to the native chiefs- 

The presentation to the Indian princes of a personal sovereign, 
instead of an impersonal “ company," is in itself a most valuable 
change. To pay homage to Queen Victoria instead of the Great 
Mogul as suzerain, is no humiliation to a Hindoo prince. All 
are aware that the power of the Mogul, when it was at its highest, 
was far less than is that of England; and if the permanence of 
their position is assured—if they are delivered from the suspicion 
that, one after another, they are deslinedito be ejected from fftoir 
dignities and made beggars—a loyal union is by no means impos¬ 
sible. But towards an anonymous government (as the French 
call republics and corporate dynasties) sentiment is difficult to 
excite. The religious idea of the Sovereign, as a Vicegerent of 
God, is wholly excluded; as is also the solemn compact of n 
periodically renewed coronation-oath. The union bf the parties, 
being thus bereft of religious sanction or public oath, may be 
compared to a matrimonial connexion without nuptial engage¬ 
ments. A dynasty, permanent in a family, is with Indians a 
familiar object of reverence ; but a corporate body is too abstract^ 
to excite emotions. Sir John Malcolm has, Jocosely or truly, 
described an Englishman wiio has vaiiily trieCi to explain to au 
oriental what was the “Deputy Chairman" of the Hon. E. I. C.,• 
at last, in despair, to have sought illustration by pointing first to 
u choir and tlien to a stool. Whatever the actual power of Sir 
James Hogg, if the death of Lady Hogg had been announced, no 
deep feeling could possibly have pervaded India ofi account of 
the chairman's wife: but the death of Prince Albert affected the 
Indian nobles with a sympathy which we cannot see reason for 
doubting to he sincere. In a chairman, who may be displaced at 
any time,rand who i's succeeded by a stranger, there is nothing 
venerable; and when a company ceases to be mythical, and is 
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more distinctly understood to consist of proprietors of'mercantile 
shares, no prince is able to expect from them sympathy -with his 
princely rights and dignity, nor can feel loyal submisaon appro¬ 
priate. This evil under the Company’s rule was lessened by the 
high rank of our Govemors-General, who were ordinarily peers of 
the British Parliament, and since 1784 direct nominees of the 
Crown. Yet even so, the entanglement was mischievous : for, to 
tvhpm or what were the princes to be loyal ? If to the Queen, 
whiat was the Company to them ? If to the Company, how was 
the Queen to be Hieir suzerain ? Moreover, up to 1857, the 
Company itself held its right of collecting taxes by a grant from 
the Great Mognl, who was still its legal suzerain, and therefore, 
apparently, that of the princes also. That India has been de¬ 
livered from such a complication, by a convulsion however vio¬ 
lent and in itself lamentable, assuredly gives better hopes for the 
future. • 

Oude, or (as the natives write it in English letters) Oudh, was 
tile most momentous victim to Lord Dalhousie’s svstem of unscru- 
pulous annexation, and joined the war of the mutineers with an 
enthusiasm entirely national. The task of ^bduing Oudh was 
morally dreadful. One might have expected this province to be the 
permanent hotbed of disaffection, and a future centre of revolt. The 
good news seems almost too much to believe, that, on tlie con- 
Ixafy, this very district is hkely to vie in loyalty with the most loyal, 
if indeed it do not prove also the earliest to win political institu¬ 
tions analogous to those of Iree Europe. We shall lay before 
our readers such facts as we know concerning it, especially since 
our public prints, preoccupied with America, Italy, or Turkey, do 
not seem ‘to have given them publicity. All must remember 
Lord Canning's proclamation and Lord Ellen borough’s censure 
of it. It is very odd to be now assured, that (so terrible was the 
tangle of afiiairs from previous arbitrary measures of Lord Dal- 
housie) Lord Canning found a sweeping nominal confiscation of 
.estates in Oudh to be a step necessary prior to effective restitu¬ 
tion ; that he wholly agreed with Lord Ellenborough in what 
some called the ultra-liberalism of the latter, and was bent on 
> achieving, a great act of justice. The fact appears to be, that the 
Talooqdars of Oudh have now regained the position of which 
Lord Dalhousie, not Lord Canning, deprived them; and are learn¬ 
ing with surprise and pleasure what are the constitutional liber¬ 
ties of landholders under the British Crown. Under their native 
king, they were compared by General Sir W. Sleeman to the 
barons of our Plantagenets, tumultuous and often able to control 
the king, yet liable also to many arbitrary-proceedings from him. 
On the 26th March, 1801, they agreed to form themsslves into 
a society which, imitating that of Bengal, they named the 
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British Ihdiau Association of Oudh. About two hundred 
Talooqdars (apparently the entire body of the greater landholders), 
have joined it; and on the 5th November of last year Lord 
Canning, in replying to an address from them, closed by officially 
surrendering to them the Palace of the Kaisar Bagh, at Lucknow, 
not only as a place of meeting for the Association, but as a sort 
of clubhouse, “ for their accommodation in visiting the capital.” 
This was coupled only with the condition that they would keep it 
in repair; a condition without Avhich it could scarcely have been 
regarded as given to them. That Lord Canning distinctly looked 

forward to this Association as the germ of a high political chamber, 
can hardly be doubted by any one who reads his accompanying 
declaration;— 

“ It is very desirable that* intercourse between the Talooqdars of 
Oudh and the Local Q-overnment should be facilitated. You will 
derive benefit from the wise and friendly counsels of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, and he will have advantage in, frequent communication with 
you.” 

According to the rules of the Association, every Talooqdar of 
an undivided estate in Oudh, paying an annual revenue to Go¬ 
vernment of five thousand rupees and upward, is ipso facto 
reckoned a member. Any native Indian is admissible to joint 
membership, if elected by a majority of the members. An absent 
member is allowed to vote and speak (!) by proxy. A commAtee 
of thirty, with a quorum of ten, is to carry on current business; 
but a general extraordinary meeting must be summoned whenever 
required by twelve members of the Association. For the general 
expenses, the members are taxed in proportion to their estates. 

The fii’st great practical question which they have taken in 
hand is the suppression of infanticide; and the arguments used 
naturally turn in part on Hindoo religion; the punishment also 
which they threaten for the crime is “excommunication firom 
Hindoo society.” It is certainly possible that some purification 
of the national religion, by ejecting vices which have gathered 
round it in later ages, may give it a new credit, and may seem 
likely to win a longer life for less obviously immoral or baneful 
parts of the system. They open their meeting, “ according to. 
immemorial usage, by chanting passages from the Vedas in praise 
of Almighty God;” and they are evidently zealous for caste. 
These things seem to give us a clue to the contemptuous animosity 
displayed towards the ^Association by the Oudh Crazette, which 
perhaps is afraid lest the “ excommunications” and the traditional 
influence of “ the mighty Hindoo chiefs of old," whose memory 
the Association invokes, may become undesirably powerful. But 
it is evident Lord Canning does not share such fears. We 
observe that the Association has been moved by the dissent of 
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one of its eminent members. Rajah Hunmunt Singh, ^to discuss 
at large the question of adoption in Talooqas, as recently settled 
by the Governor-General in council; the result was, the very 
satisfactory one of approving and ratifying the Government 
measure. They also nt that meeting sent up to the Government 
four “petitions,” which are little else than billsy on practical 
matters, appertaining to law and administration in Oudh. Even 
without experience of European history, it is easy to see to what 
such a beginning points. 

It is rather curious to observe the very high titles of several of 
the Talooqdars. The closing title Singh is itself grand ; but be¬ 
sides, there is Rajah in various instances, as in the Bengal Asso¬ 
ciation, and even Moha Rajah (great king). Thus there is Rajah 
Jugmohun Singh, Rajah Prithipal Singh, Rajah Hunmunt Singh, 
Moharajah Maun Singh, Rajah Hindpal Singh, Moharajah Dig- 

bijey Singh, &c.But most interesting to us is the moral 

tone of some of the addresses, especially of the Hon. Secretary, 
Baboo Dukhinarunjun Mookeijee, who speaks as if long and in¬ 
timately acquainted with the English, and as having a right to 
instruct and indoctrinate his countrymen concerning us. We 
learn that he is a highly distinguished man, and has received re¬ 
wards for services in 1857. 

“^During the last two years (said he, in the Kaisar Bagh, Nov, 7th, 
1861) that I have Iiad th^ pleasure to sojourn among you, it has been 
my aim and effort to impress upon you this truth [that ‘ it boots not 
2 cho holds the sceptre, provided that the chiefs and people are secured in 
their rights’] ; as also the fact, that the nation to whom Ishwar has 
entrusted the land of lotus is the most distinguished among the family 
of Moonoosha for heroism and moral excellences of character.” . . . . 
[After quoting their high appreciation of Lord Canning,' he adds:] 
“ Where, O my friends, would you have had tlie good fortune to live 
under such a Viceroy and such Chief Commissioners .... if you had 
not the proud satisfaction of being British subjects, which means, 
FbeemenV The annexation of Oudh to Her Majesty’s territories 
made you heirs toiihe British Constitution; and as being the oldest 
British subject here present, it devolves upon me to explain to you the 
benefits of the raj we live under. I assure you, brothers, that the gist 
-and purport of the British Constitution is, that the Sovereign is the 
protector of the life and liberty of the subject; that every officer of the 
Government .... is in duty bound to do his best to fulfil this pur¬ 
pose; and that the Monarch prides [herself] in ruling over freemen. 
In fact, Britidi law is so zealous to proteA the liberty of the people, 
that it would not permit even the highest subject to injure or molest 
the lowest. The Sovereign, at the time of Coronation, before the holy 
ministers of religion and assembled peers of the realm, when he or she 
is anointed as the Vicegerent of God, takes a solemn oath ^to protect 
the lives and liberties of the subject. Hindoostan being a component 
part of the empire, interests,hxQthrenp are as dear to our Sovereign, 
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to her responsible advisers, and to the Imperial Parliament, as those of 
the people of the United Kingdom : for in the eye of our Sovereign all 
subjects are equal. This, brethren! is the great mystery of the pro^ 
sperily of the British nation. Wherever its flag asserts its footing (and 
by the grace of God it has done so in the richest and fairest portion of 
the globe) this is the invariable rule of governance.” 

How is it possible to overvalue the importance to us of such a 
political missionary—an honorary secretary to the Association of 
tlie nobles of a province, to whom they listen with respect ? The 
very fact that the Tulooqdars of Oudh accept as their Honorary 
Secretary one eminently loyal to England, one who was rewarded 
for services in IHf)7, is very suggestive as to their feelings. If 
they felt that bitter resentment to the English Government which 
might naturally have been, feared from their enmity in 1857-9, 
they would abhor Dukliina-runjun as a traitor, and could with 
periuct safety excommunicate him from their society. Evidently, 
therefore, a most auspicious commeucjinent has been made. Now 
is the precious time to confirm the good opinion of Queen Vic¬ 
torias rule, which is growing up under the inflaenco of Lord 
Canning’s administration. Among its many substantial beueiits 
to the northern provinces (besides its great negative merit of 
clemency, when so many shrieked for indiscriminate vengeance), 
possibly none are felt more deeply than tlie course of policy wlych 
it pursued, principally through the steady uprightness of Sir J. 
r. Grant, Lieuteuaut-Governor of Tlcngal, towards the British 
settlers, manufacturers of indigo, wrongly called indigo-planters. 
Until of late the facts have bet'ii so obscured by the misrepresen¬ 
tation of interested jiarties which the Englisli press (quite inno¬ 
cently, as we believe,) adopted, that it was all but impossible to 
learn tlie trutli. The deliberate decision of tlie Home Government, 
after hearing all that the British settlers had to say in tlieir de¬ 
fence, has finally removed nil reasonable doubt: but, in truth, the 
previous ditticulty was, that the conduct ascribed to thfe indigo- 
factors, even by missionaries, was too lawless ^o seem credible.* 
Nor do we now at all imply that all were implicated in violence 
and injustice, such as is unimpeachably attested against some ; 
blit it is clear that their system was fundamentally unsound, and 
could have none but a violent end. 

A sugar refiner in India buys the canes of the producers at the 
market price, and is always welcome; nor has any native ever 
complained of being forced" to cultivate sugar. If the indigo- 
factor did the same, he would have been equally popular. But 
his procedure was to make contracts beforehand, which stipulated 
how much indigo was to be delivered to him, and dt what price; 
and if he observed tlmt it was not growing, or not on the best 
land, he often sent his own servants to plough up the peasant's 

[VoL LXXVIII. No. CLIII.]— New Seiues. Vol. XXII. No. I. K 
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land and sow tho indigo hy force ! Out of this arose fights, 
■wounds, and slaughter. Sir J. P. Grant, to the astonislnncnt and 
indignation of the indigo-factors, laid down, that if the peasant 
had violated a civil contract, he must ho sued for it in tlie civil 
court; hut in no case must the indigo purchaser hccome himself 
n planter by violence on the lands of another. This wastlie more 
urgent, on moral as \v®ll technical grounds, because the 
peasants alleged,—some of them, that they had made no contract 
and received no advance of money; hut a hag of money was 
thrown into their house, or a fraudulent arrear of debt was im¬ 
puted to them as money advanced p others said, that they laid 
made the contract under compulsion, having been kidnapped, and 
starved and beaten till they consented. As in the case of torture 
for Government revenue, the great i^nglisliman of course knew 
nothing of the details. The servants were wise enough not t(» 
toll the master too much: ho learned tliat the peasant had some¬ 
how been induced to mak’e the contract, and he was satisfied. 


The general fact, so very notable, was, tliut the collective peasantry 
cried out, not to be allowx^d to break their contracts, us 
the British settlers alleged, but, not to he forced to make con¬ 
tracts, a thing difficult to us to-conoeive occurring. Sir.l. P, 
Grant, early in 1H60, pniposed and carried in the Legislative 
Council, “An Act to enforce tlie fuliilraent of Indigo Couiraets/' 
in the immediate interest of the British settlers; which, though 
regarded tho natives as arbitrary and unjust, \vas yet accepted 
with a certain satisfaction as part of the process wliich is for ever 
to free them from this oppression. Their unwillingness to plant 
indigo has been on tlie increase for eight years, through a remark¬ 
able rise of price in food and in oil-seeds, which makes other 
cultivation more profitable. But until Sir .1. P. Grant stood up 
so stanchly for them—a conduct which the English press at the 
time totally misunderstood and unjustly vilified—they did not 
know that justice was to be had of tlie magistrates, this being a 
■* thing quite out nf their experience ! ! 

V/e fear that the controversy is not yet at an end; for we rend 
in Indian papers of December last, that under an old law, those 
who “ abetted'' breach of indigo contracts ai’e made liable to pay 
tbe full amount of damages for others; and Sir J. P. Grant is 
quoted ns having liimself recommended that a whole village should 
be held ans^werable for breach of indigo contract hy any of its 
members. That Lord Elgin and the Home Government, by per¬ 
tinacious justice, will at last break through all these difficulties, 
we cannot find it in our hearts to question.—Since writing the 


above, we have received an April paper, in which we read with 
pleasure, that the deputation from tho Chamber of Cdmunerce in 
Calcutta (i.c., from the British settlers) which waited on l.ord 
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Elgin to welcome him, pointedly avowed, glancing at the indigo 
queistiun,—“Nothing that injures the well-being of the people at 
largo can benefit us ; and we ask for no privileges for oiu'solves 
which we are not prepared to advocate us well for tlieni,*^ Lord 
Elgin’s reply was in the enlightened, firm, and impartial tone 
worthy of himself, and of her Majesty’s representative. 

All India is in a ii'iinsition state, and the changes are likely to 
he very rapid. The three-halfpenny post, introduced by Lord 
IJalhousie, will be more effective hereafter, when more people can 
write and when the mail is ipiickened by railroads. Nevertheless 
to the commercial community it is already a great boon, and it is 
made greater by tlio recent issuing of (jovoniinent bank-notes. 
WJiether these will wholly supersede the need of a gold currency, 
for wliich Sir Charles TrevLlyan was anxious, we are not able to 
judge ; but a system of notes would ratlier seem to call for gold 
currency as their complement, in order to secure that the pu))er 
sliall be convertible in a large nuinhoi^ of principal towns, silver 
being too cumbrous for all hut small amounts. Everything 
that denotes the (Tovernnient to be sparing its resources, will 
aid to sustain confidence on the part of the Indian public ; which 
also adds new importance 1o Mr. Jiuing’s procedure,—his having 
remitted taxes the moment it ajipeared that they were not essential 
to the treasury, lOvery step in this djreetion facilitates r4‘ter 
])rogress, and liappily the Queen’s (lovcrBinent both here and in 
India understand tlie conditions of success. If thev do hut 
relViun from war and overcome that nightmare of ]*erso-Kusbinu 
invasion, all is in excellent train for the future, 

Mr. Hodgson lhatt, who writes earnestly on a special subject, 
—that of University Education in England for natives of India,— 
uses strong ex]n*ossioiis concerning some most crying evils ; the 
enormous deficiency of magistrates, ami the dreadful stale of the 
police; which he (tails, “llie worst police in the world/’ Inas¬ 
much as this has boon confessed and deposed to the Committee 
of tlie lioLiso of Jjords, and is beyond contradiciiim, there is mr 
move direct benefit which private members of rarliameiit can 
render to India than by olteu and closely interrogating wliut 
measures have been used and what success attained in improving 
fhe ))olico and the magistracy; for, so grave and deep-seated is 
the difficulty, the tendency with every Government will be to 
postpone it indefinitely.* This very matter exposes tl^ monstrous 


# Wc leave the above as wc wrote it (Mr. H. P.’s pamphlet w’as dated iSbO^. 
But we have since received the congratulatory words of the British liuliiiu 
Association jon the New Police Bill, which we have pleasure in here quoting. 
“ One of the most important measures passed by the Legislative Cbuncd 
last ausbioa was the Bui for the rcorgauiaatiou of the police throughout the 

K ‘-i 
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fallacy of inveighing against the wickedness of the natives as a 
reason for not putting natives into hjgh office. If it were possible 
to administer the government without natives, the argument, how¬ 
ever false, would not break down of itself. lUit we have always 
invested natives with fearful power, and precisely under circum¬ 
stances which have pushed to a maximum the temptation to abuse 
it. The natives who have wielded the enormous executive power 
of the British Government, are mean persons, invisible through 
their smallness, miserably paid, yet able to bind and to loose, to 
torment in shocking and nameless ways, to harass, to tlireaten, 
and by all such means to extort money for themselves. No naticni, 
tiowever depraved, can have an interest in the injustices of the 
Executive; the free press of India is sure to be a vigilant con¬ 
troller of the police, and can never fail of success, except when 
that police is supported by some incompetent Englishman, 
who is powerful to obstruct, and dreads inquiry into the 
(‘onduct 6f his subordinate's. Incompetent men, as we avcU know 
in England, cannot always be avoided ; but to eject them is easy, 
except when they have aristocratic support; so in India, where 
every Englishman is one of a high aristocracy, the ejection of 
incompetent natives is easy, of incompetent Englishmen very 
difficult. Nothing is clearer than that the detection of crime and 
un,Tiivelling of truth in conflicting testimony is the task of which, 
all the world over, foreigners are least capul)]e. The direction 
therefore in which the Indian administration ought here to move 


is clear. 

But this topic leads us to remai’k on the grave deficiency in¬ 
troduced into the Indian Civil Service Examinations,,by moulding 
them on the Cambridge pattern, and continiug tlicm to “paper- 
"Work,” If the object wore to ascertain whiuli among the candi¬ 
dates would prove able to write dispatches in the most elegant or 
forcible style, there might be sense in the method ; but wliat wo 
most ne^d is the living use of languages in hearing and speaking, 
' Every one who has over so small experience in the matter is 
aware that some young men have much aptitude with the pen and 
book, but great deficiency in ear and tongue; and conversely, 
that very many who will gain no honours in a paper examination, 
who need to be drawn out by a practical case, have superior 
facility and acuteness in the acquisition of a living tongue. , One 
who is to become a magistrate, or a judge of evidence, needs to 
be quick in catching the various tones of provincial speed), wl)idi 


country. Tlie committee hailed it as an important instalment of administrative 
reform; but, referring to that part of the Bill which related to Jkaigal, they 
made certain suggestions for the preservation and integrity of the Village 
Watch, which, they arc glad to add, were duly embodied,” 
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is an entirely different talent from that of the learned editor of a 
corrupt Sanscrit or Greek poem. To display the very highest 
powers of the litterateur gives no promise whatever of the prac¬ 
tical ability wanted by n magistrate. Mr. Macaulay, in hie great 
speech of docs indeed hint that he is dissatisfied with 

English education for English purposes; yet he shows an astonish¬ 
ing want of perception that the “ superiority” of mind which is 
tested by an abstract examination is not the same thing as supe¬ 
riority for the public service. He says ;— 

“ If the Ptolemaic system were taught at Cambridge instead of the 
Newtonian, the senior wrangler would nevertheless be in general a 
superior man to the wooden spoon. If, instead of learning Greek, we 
learned Cherokee, the man whp understood the Cherokee best, who made 
the most correct and melodious Cherokee verses, who comprehended 
most accurately the cifeet of the Clierokee particles, would generally 
be a superior man to him who was destitute of these accomplishments,” 


His frank comparison of Greek to Cherokee, of an exaiiiinatiou 
in high matliemaUcs or in chemistry to an exiimination in astro¬ 
logy and alcliyuiy, might with greater force have been used by 
one who was seriously refuting instead of defending the method. 
Tf no examination into the candidate's aceptisition of an Indian 
language, or his p{)wei' of acrpiiring soine living language, 
possible; then, and then only, wouhl there be room fur the argu¬ 
ment which j\Iaeaulay used iii 1X33, and deliberately reprinted 
ill 1X5-1. Put, we ask, why may not a candidate be examined 
hilbre a Ti!itiv(,‘, in the language ivcpiired of him, by word of 
mouth ? Why may not the examiner imitate the tones and words 
of peasants in one (jr another province, and try what quickness is 
discovered in understanding, as well as what power of speech is 
attained? The highest of all dilliculties to the foreigner is to 
distinguish words spoken ill, carelessly, provincially ; to be keen¬ 
eared and quick-minded for this, may nut denote that “ superiority” 
which would have made a man eminent as •an astrologer ou 
alehymist, but (if men will go abroad to be magistrates) is here far 
liiore to the purpose than any acipiaiutance with Sanscrit or 
Arabian poems. Fix fact, it may reasonably bo held, that aii 
bmglish youth who has attained a really Ijving knowledge of 
French in all its provincialities (considering how different are its 
sounds from ours) exhibits a ciiltivatioa of ear far more valuable 
for one whose future course is that of an Indian judge or magis¬ 
trate thiiti all the lore, not only of mathematics but even of 
languages, which can possibly be tested by a mere paper-exami¬ 
nation. 

We cannot leave the subject without a complaint of the cruel 
perversity which solicits Indian youths to study Chaucer and the 
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English literature before Sliakspcare, with a view to satisfy the 
Oivil Service Examination. It might seem incredible that ex¬ 
aminers can seriously intend to carry out tlie object designed by 
Parliament: such pedantry may seem' impossible. Surely they 
must be secretly trying to undermine the system by making it 
ridiculous ! A young Indian who talks English beautifully, 
understands it when spoken or written, and cun write a letter 
without a pause or a fault, arrives in Loudon, desiring to cum- 
])ote for a post in the Indian Service, and asks advice what studies 
he had better add to his two or three native languages, his ele¬ 
mentary political economy and mathematics. He is told that to 
get marks, he must acquik himself well in Greek, Latin, the 
Oalculus, Ai'abic, or Sanscrit; hut as to Englisli, he must be able 
to pass an examination in Chaucer, A:c. The result is, that in¬ 
stead of throwing his strengtli into jurisprudence, political eco¬ 
nomy, the rules of administration, and the recent liistory of the 
JCnglisli Empire, he is ten]^)ted to study Sanscu’it and perhaps 
Arabic, neither of which will add anything wliatevcr of practical 
eflicioncy to one who is already perfect in IJiucloostanee and 
Pengalee or Muhraice, and plunges himself into the antujniiies 
of the English luiiguago or long past history, which are a pro- 
fo!ind mystery to nine-tenths of the English Parliament and 
Cal^.not. Liiis competition moreover, it was pretended, would 
judiciously fulfil the pledge of Parliament in 18IP3, to admit natives 
3nh) the high ranks of the Civil Service. 

To pronounce the number, one hmidred and 8€vc7i1y inilUons (!) 
suffices to assure us tliat India must, in fact, bo administered by 
Indians: JiUgland can only afford the high policy, the guiding 
principles, the modes of control. For suc(‘css in our task, the 
education of India is vitally important; the Govennnent in fact 
knows this, and the intelligent natives call aloud for it. On the 
arrival of liord Elgin in India, the native press, after the first 
salutation's and civilities, pronounced national education on a 
greater scale to b<* the measure by which the new Viceroy ought 
To signalize his career. Mr. laiing has distinctly promised an 
increase of the Government grant, and where such is the good¬ 
will in high quarters no more words may seem needful. Never¬ 
theless, so difi'erent js the state of England, so timid and poor is 
our domestic idea national education, (not as to the amount of 
things taugli/,, but as to the extent of persons taught,) that we 
wish to press the topic. Far holder and more ambitious sclieiiies 
ought to be taken in hand than modern Europe dreams of. Wo 
must look across tlie Atlantic, to Yankeeland or to California, if we 
would find a type of the public education which India needs. The 
religious quarrel cripples us in England. In India, as in America, 
no sane man would think of advising any but wbat is called secular 
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instruction in Government schools ; nnil this very cii'cumstaiico 
chmrs the field, and removes a thousand practical difficulties in¬ 
volved in the mixed system of Ireland. As in Massacluisetts or 
in California (a state about twelve years old), so in India, every 
child should have a right of free instruction. The topics taught 
in primary schools would of course bo very few: we should define 
the principal to he, reading and writing the native language in 
Knalinh characterSy political geography, and the simplest laws of 
political economy. The object should not be to impart much 
Iciiowledge, but to infuse a belief in the worth of knowledge, and 
iinpart a power to receive it in after-life. It is not the treamre 
which we arc to give, hut tlu; keif, and the will to use it. Native 
literature, founded upon the English, will everywhere abound in 
the form of very cheap weekly papers, if only there is once a vast 
body of natives able to read them. Evidently, any system should 
be iutruduced tentatively, in district after district, beginning with 
those where population is dense muf tlie hnuil community not 
unable to pay : for it must ultimatelu rent on local taxation or on 

local benefactions. The case of America demonstrates tijat every 
coiiimunity will willingly pay for this purpose wluni the iuslruc- 
lion is of such a kind as the people feci to be of value, aud where 
it IS so arranged as to cheapen mental attainment to every rank. 
More on the subjetd would not be here in place, except to j^dd 
that normal schools for governesses and’ female school-teachers 
arc an urgent want of India, wliich the Government, if ever so 
desirous, probably could not supply from India itself: but if the 
(^uecu s Ministers would here take the initiative of urging the 
English jiublic to moet this want of India by a voluntary society, 
a great work, in our belief, might he accomplislieil. It is tJie 
liackward state of the women which chiefly detains Jicngal in 
(]c])loruble superstition. 

Of course we shall be told by Mr. Beveridge, and by others in 
great multitude, that thei'e is no cure for Indian supersWtioii hut 
Ciiristiauity. 7'u this, on our sith?, we have- nothing to say, hut* 
that if the [iidians would become Christians, wo should heartily 
rejoice. At the same time, the information which we get from 
tlie missionaries themselves results in this—that no great efiecl is 
produced by them on tlio natives, except by their secular instruc¬ 
tion, which is often very efficient and highly valued. Wc odd, 
that if India ever do become Christian, it will in all probability 
startle Europe by some portentous heresy, perhaps by repro¬ 
ducing something already stigmatized in ecclesiastical history, 
say, as Gnosticism or Valentinianism. Single converts may be 
absorbed by the vortex of Anglican orthodoxy; but if the intel¬ 
lect of Bengal came over in mass into the Christian name (of 
course by the iufluonco of native teachers), it would inevitably 
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shape for itself widely different dogmas from those of Luther or 
Cranmer. 

In this connexion we ought perhaps briefly to state, that the 
movement of mind which English literature and science have 
begun ill India, distinctly shows itself already in religicnis thought. 
.The Parsees in Bombay are shaking ofl‘, not only the super¬ 
stitions they hud picked up in India, but some of their truly 
ancestral weaknesses. They fall back on their ancient and noble 
monotheism, which is in many respects parallel to that of tlie 
Hebrew nation, but begin to drop its burdensome ceremonial 
observances. The cultivation of their .women is recognised as 
right, and is practically commenced, thoiigli they iii’e sorely 
crippled by the want of female teachers. In the North-west and 
in Madras, we understand, there is intich patriotic desire of culti¬ 
vation ; but in Bengal, over and above, u religious movement is 
at work in the society or churches founded by Uain-mohun Boy, 
called Brahmo Somaj, (Church of God?), Bareilly in Bohil- 
cund is the westernmost city in wbicdi a monotlieislic church of 
this order*has arisen. In daniiury last a like institution was 
planted in Tmeknow, with initiatory ceremonies of a noble sim¬ 
plicity wliich called forth high euhigy from the (Knglish) editor 
of the Oiulh Gazette :— 


‘iA public renunciation^of Brahminism,” says he, “designating the 
Brahmin’s asserted powers and authorities as Brahminical deceits— 
and from this elite Hindoo society too —is a most important epoch in 
the current history ot’Oudh. If we could dot all India over with a 
man here and there, true to believe, and bold enough to avouch, the 
simple, yet beautiful doctrines of tlie Lucknow Brahmo Somaj, the 



We will try to define more pointedly whnt is the most wide¬ 
spread national advantage wliich England may reap from lier 
governmental connexion with India. U'he general benefits of 
commerevi with India may be enjoyed by Trance, if she please, 
5is much as by England ; we shall not dwell on this. But there 
is one form of commerce (if so it may he called), one exchange of 
quid quo, of which England stands in great need, yet which 
is always hard to keep up with any country which js under a 
foreign government. England is emphatically a producer of neto 
cajrital year hy year; and she greatly needs profitable investments. 
Let our reatUirs beware of being misled into the notion that low 
interest denotes prosperity, as tlie phraseology of “ City articles’' 
may imply. As reasonably may one heliev e that a “ flat," “ sink¬ 
ing," “dull" market {Le, a low price) of corn is to be regretted. 
The more profitable is human industry (other things remaining 
the same), the higher the profits of capital, and the higher tlie 
interest of money. We need hardly add, that a high interest 
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occasioned by risk has n^Jliing desirable; let the allowance for 
the risk be deducted befo-re you estimate what is the real return. 
But it is a fact, that when a marriage settlement is made in 
Massachusetts, where risk is as carefully excluded as in a like 
transaction with us, six per cent, is as familiarly counted on as 
four per ceat. with us. The difference to a community is 
immense, a chief reason which keeps classes of men improvident 
is the insuflifiieut reward of abstinence. The groat reason why a 
factory girl or household servant in ]\laiiclicster will not save, 
and a “ yomg lady’* of the Lowell mills saves as of course, is, 
that the fuinier docs not find the self-denial to be worth her 
while, the nargiii for saving being small, and the interest very 
low. If Wtges were doubled, and workmen were unable to get 
above three o four per cent, for their savings, they would still 
save but litic. The middle classes, which by trade cun get 
higher intertst, have a motive for saving; so have the richer, 
Avhose saviiijs can bo considerable, thougli their intei'cst is at a 
low rate. Tie rate of interest, as the rate of wages, is often said 
to tend to uiiformity ; but this tendency is practically thwarted 
by niimerouiimpeiliments, and especially by the dread of foreign 
agents aiulUv courts and hostile’governments, besides the greatly 
increased dJiculty of discriminating in a foreign country what 
investmentsare safe. A part of tlie Luglish community has 
invested larp funds in American railways, witliout which interest 
might bo sll lower tlian it is. It is possible that the recent 
panic as tomr with the United Slates may discourage investors, 
or tlie rise f taxation may luirtfully restrict industry. At this 
inonnuit its already beiiofieial lo the Knglisli public that the 
(Iovcnimer entices invostnieuts into Indian rails by its guarantees. 
Indiii is arid almost unlimited, oiferijig prodigious rewards to 
judicious oterprise; aiul may for a long time take up for use all 
that Enghd can loud lier, as well as all that she can produce 
herself loin the density of her popiiliition, the profit I'osulting 
from greatvorks is higher than can accrue in now colonics; also 
the uaturaf her climate, if only irrigation be afforded, puts her 
on a par wli the possessors of a virgin soil. India does not want 
irniuigraiii fi'om England, except as directors of her industry : 
she wuntaur capital and our knowledge. Through the facilities 
now offen for the purchase of waste lauds, Indian officials will 
be teinpi^rather to invest their savings in India itsell* than to 
send theito Europe. On the moral benefits of this,we have not 
space to well; but those residents will be the pioneers to more 
extensiv(iud powerful English companies, over and above the 
works will the Government may see reason to guarantee. The 
vast baolountry of America has given to the United States two 
iudustiiabeiiefits—new “ liomeslcads** for their population—► 
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and a perpetual spring of profitable ^turns from any possible 
amount of now capital. Of tlicso two benefits, India can give ns 
the latter. If she become a field into which tlje overllowings of 
KnglisI) capital systematically determine themselves, not only 
will India rise into unprecedented prosperity, but it is possible 
that the “proletarians” of England will have the means of vying 
in prosperity with the workmen of tlie United States. Happily, 
we have more strings than one to our bow. I'he Uo-oj)erative 
Societies, such as Koclidale and Leeds fjinginated, lave shown a 
new road to the Lritisli workman : nor do we for a moment sup¬ 
pose that complex evils have a single cure. Nay ; but because 
our evils are deep and complex, we cannot afford te despise any 
relief, moral or industrial. Hitherto India has paired in iiixni 
England, in the shape of pensions and miscellaneous payments, 
more capital than can be profed over to have been advanced to 
her. If now an opjiosit^ current sot in—such as would not bo 
possible were not Queen Victoria Empn.*ss of Hindosiaii—the 
new process will be more natural and reasonable, mire beneficial 
to both countries. 

Althouj^b we may somewhat have overrun our limits, we are 
unwilling to close without a word against a doctriue of spurious 
liberalism (such we venture to pronounce it) which commands us 

surrender “ India to*the Indians;” as if we liad no duties to India 


as yet unfulfilled and waiting tlieir completion. Until lately, 
this might have seemed the fond fancy of a few eccentnc men 
only; hut during the American struggle tlio doctriiie lias been 
rejieoted dogmatically over the breadth of the land, and been so 
echoed by the press and in company, as to put us out of breath 
with amazement—that widely extended dominion is unnatural, 
artificial, untenable; that a seacoast 2000 miles long'under one 
power is an injurious monopoly ; that a State containing nations 
of very .diverse temperament can only be held together by force, 
and is not wortli holding ; and more to the same effect. Of course, 
if any of tliis is'true, our Indian Empire is a portentous and guilty 
folly. The whole question might deserve a full development. \Vc 
hero can only say, that centralization of Austrian type, which tries 
to make a clean sweep of all local and national diversities, is per¬ 
nicious and suicidal of course, and is not liere concerned. liut 
wliere local freedom is honourably cherished, and only so much is 
yielded u|) to the central power as will secure the parts of an 
empire from intestine war, and enable it to present to tho foreigner 
a single front of defence, its benefits are most precious to the 
citizens of that empire. Great and small are relative words: to 
those who live under railways and electric telegraphs, what tvas 
the unwieldiness of a vast dominion vanishes enlii;ely. It is not 
large and compact territories, like India, Russia, and America, 
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that are fitly called unwieldy, but outlying dominions, whether 
on land, as with i^russia, or as tlie insular possessions of Kngland. 
These are a constant anxiety, and vast source of expense and 
of Aveakness, as indeed are all petty sovereignties. Nor only so; 
but the vaster and the more diverse in character are the parts of a 
great empire, the less is its policy to bo foanjd, ns possil)ly unjust, 
by other great powers, if only its own members possess a fully 
developed freedom. A despotism like that of Old Spain might 
remorselessly sacrifice iu some ambitious war the welfare of a 
remote province; but when this can no longer be done, war will 
not only he taken out of the hand ol' cabinets and of secret diplo¬ 
macy, but will be regarded—as it ought to be—as the execution 
of ajfudicv'rti process. A partial homogeneous local community 
has partial interests: a war Tor its interests is very apt to be a 
war for injustice, or to be (carried beyond wliat juslico requires or 
admits, J5ul the parts of a complex and wide empire have no 
interests whatever iu common, except t*lio interests of justice. It 
cannot iu general he just to its own members, except by priic- 
tisiag justice to the world without: lienee its growtii in magni¬ 
tude, if accomiianicd by internal freedom in all the purls, gives to 
it (taken for all iu all) a morc'and more friendly aspect to the 
world at large. 

There is something sublime and godlikq in the idea of a povier 
so great that it can never liave any intijrest except in justice. 
Whatever is infinite works out its own harmony: and in human 
affairs it appears to be ordained, that vastuess, in struggling to 
exist, must struggle for moral law, if it have any intelligence. 
Wo are far from venturing to assert that England has attained 
this majestic position; we know, alas, that towards weak stiites, 
whose hostility does not convulse the empire, her rulers can again 
and again plunge into unjust war at their private will. But in 
her aspect towards all first-rate powers, the very diverse jiitorests 
of our most heterogeneous empire bind over the central mlminis- 
IratioD, under the heaviest respoiisibilitios, to in^iintain a mode¬ 
rate, impartial, peaceful conduct, except when the lionour of the 
whole absolutely demands war. It is by the growth of sneix 
world-wide powers that intestine and futile wars are stopped, 
peaceful relations are multiplied a hundredfold, and a foundation 
is prepared for the ultimate rise of tribunals which shall authori¬ 
tatively decide the disputes of nations.* 


^ The afflicting i;icws of Tiord Canning’s death comes suddenly upon us. 
Time and space forbid more at present than in one line to record our grief, iu 
wliich the whole empire will share. 
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Art. VI.—Celebrated Literary Friendships. 

Celeby^ated Friendshijis, T?y Mrs. Thompson, Author of “ Me¬ 
moirs of the Duchess of Murlborough/* Life of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,” &c. &c. 2 vols. Loudon: 

James Hogg and Sons. 1801. 

T HEUE is a certain healthy parasitic element in human nature. 

Few men, and fewer women, can remain contentedly within 
the limits of their own personality. That serenely self-complacent, 
self-rigliteous, and self-central humanity, of which we hear so 
mucl» from a certain class of people, lias had scarcely ever n dead 
ideal or a complete living‘"representative in the history of the 
civilized world. Men are perpetually growing and clinging upon 
others, and submitting to be overgrown and embraced in their 
turn. Borrow niid lend, receive and bestow, is the silent and 
subtle law that makes even society itself possible. We sacrifice 
our individuality to become citizens, and in the confluence and 
attrition of social life,.the atom becomes a nucleus, the rough 
block a bas-relief, and the Hernia an Apollo. Some men are 
moved to do this by their instinct, others by their philosophy, and 
all by their humanity. No sooner arc wc thrown off, as it were, 
into the universe, than wc seek for points of attachment and 
centres of radiation. Home, birthplace, race, nationality, friends, 
are so many external necessities in maintaining our nature, 
identity, and happiness. The imagination of endless space seems 
so crushing that we seek beyond ourselves for forces of resistance, 
and time so transient that we continually wander after objects 
which may respond to our longing for the permanent. We make 
landmarks wherever we journey; wo shelter behind persons, 
phrases, and abstractions, and hind down and beautify each other 
with the graceful festoons of affectionate association. To over¬ 
come our tendency to speciality we grow universal, catholic, and 
cosmopolitan ; to maintain our identity we are forced into narrow¬ 
ness, centripetence, and limitation. The slim letter I that denotes 
our personality stands more securely, we think, when its base is 
extended into the initial letter of love, and spreads itself more 
majestically when it shapes the symbol of a friend. Regarded in 
this light, there is a certain beautiful necessity in genuine human 
attachments. We say genuine, because every one, no matter how 
weak and foolish, will have formed some, and every witling seems 
to feel himself entitled to rhapsodize upon their bane and 
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beneficence. We can never be, to misuse a military phrase, in 
the state called “ unattached,” for we are too often glad enough 
to link ourselves one to another, and take life-trips in any given 
direction. The tendency is so obvious that few will deny it, and 
often so vehement tliat few can resist it. We rush into solitude, 
but it only throws us back upon the points wo liave forsaken, and 
as there are many things which we can never properly estimate 
until we are witliont them, it is in the silence of our voluntary 
exile that we most genuinely appreciate the din of the tigora and 
the converse of our friends. Tlie antagonism is very healthy. 
Solitude and society are always eiideavourirm to checkmate each 
other, and never succeed. Men have secluded themselves in 
desert, cave, and city, and cheated lliemselvcs into an illusive 
fri(nidlessness, wlien lo, they have either made a friend of some 
entity, or transformed into a familiar for themselves u fawn, 
pigeon, or poodle ! Even Jean Paul found his studies in the 
Flchtehjeh 'trge get on better when he held Spitz —his “ dog-siar ’— 
with him, and Goctlie’s drama of Faust would be dreary enough 
without the transmigrated (inadruped. 

We cannot S(?parate these two conditions without harm. 
lvousseau,in the Val de ^Montniiorcnci, gnawing out his own heart 
by piecemeal, and growing suspicious of every one, or glaiing at 
TIume one moment, to be embracing him in tears the next; 
the typical j\merican, shattered l)y business cares and social foIli(‘s, 
who seeks {it last what liis countryman calls the “fools paradise" 
of travelling, “carrying ruins to ruins,"—are extremes which naturi; 
teaches ns to avoid. To establish our sanity we must blcuid the 
two medium and healthy conditions. l^y solitude we do not 
necessarily m(*an auvthing ascciically extravagant, hut a studious 
privativ or solitary apartment; aiul when we speak of society, we 
use the word in its most comprehensive sense, ns a communion 
with otliers, ho they equals or inferiors. From “my own apart¬ 
ment,'* our early essayists diitexl their best compositions^ and the 
wise man makes it bis centrum ceiifroymm, Jea^i Paul said it was 
to him a “spiritual Bruunen liall, full of medicinal water;" 
I’ythagoras crushed down a whole book into a sentence, when he 
said, “ Jn the monung—solitude and Emerson is not far from 

tlie truth when lie states that, “the high advantage of university 
life is often the mere mechanical one of a separate chamber 
and fire." In society we are puzzled to discrimimite between 
acquaintances and friends ; in solitude wo make our distinctions 
and elect our peers. We are always in danger of being disinte¬ 
grated by one or the other. If William Gilbert, who lost his 
sanity in an outburst of universal sociality, had never written a 
finer thought than that a roan who might be a “ mock at Tatter- 
salfs" and a “ sneer at St. James's,” and “ swallowed alive by the 
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first Pi/nrro that crossed liim,” could still feel an '‘im 
exaltntiou" by the Amazon, the Andes, and the Pacific, he had 
established his claim to be remembered as something more than 
the son of a philanthropist, the author of the “ .Hurricane,” and 
the friend of Cottle, Southey, and Coleridge. Tt has been Avell 
said, that to be contented with unbroken solitude a man must be 
either a Avild beast or a god ; but we should also add, that he wlio 
is supremely contented witli society as it is, is either an idiot 
or a doTt. We are nurtured and polished by these healthy 
alternations; one is necessary to completeness of purpose and 
symmetry of character, and the other is helpful in restraining our 
aberrations, recovering our practicality, and stimulating our 
intelligence. Solitude has many mirrors, in which, perhaps, we 
only repent and magnify ourselves, and society many faces, in most 
of which Ave may discern the liueaiiumts of a friend. 

Common men are good exemplars of these corrolativ'c forces, 
but great men are better. 'We may dabble in geology in a garden, 
but we must study it in the mine and by the hill, (h’cat men 
are tlie recurring standards of the possibilities of human nature, 
and lift up the general lino of level with every sweep and swell. 
They are not mere microscopical exaggerations of particular 
qualities and gifts, but outgrowths that help us to coinpreheml 
th^ general features of humanity. It is to these men, therefore, 
in their universal relatodnohs, that wo must look foi tlio n<d)lost 
solution of the problem of social and individual life, and the most 
harmonious adjustment of the tragic powers of solitude and the 
humanizing claims of society. All great men are eminently 
solitary and eminently sociable, W(^ atlmit the paradox, hut we 
cannot afford to miss the truth. Tliey move in an upper Avorld, 
Avhither feAv can roach tliem, and Avhence they rarely descend. 
Yet even tlie solitude of a great man is a kind of society, and his 
society a kind of solitude. In the one he draws other minds into tlie 
sphere oi his own attraction, and in the other he throws tliem back 
again upon tlieitjown. When asked to go to Romo, Dante said, 
“ If 1 stay, who will go ? if I go, who will stay?” The shallow 
man, busied in the common.aftairs of life, and looking at every 
thing through the slit that communicates with his till, has no 
time to balance these twin forces, and is perpetually drifting away 
luiYAvbither in an ice-pack of petty circumstautialities. But the 
man who passes a good deal of his life in the sadness of his own 
companionship and the exaltations of his own mind, is no sooner 
surprised into society than he brims over with the largesse of 
kindly sympathy, and sheds an influence around him that would 
people the dimmest void with his own kith and kin. As he feels 
more strongly the influence of one force, so he yields more 
graciously to the benignity of the other. He relates the two facts to 
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each other at their proper foeny, luid^ tliscovers for us that 
wliat we miss in company we gain alone, and that what we gather 
to ourselves makes us richer the more we spend it upon our 
fellows. 

The friendsliips of great men are their truest autobiographies. 
Here is no gloss, no flattery, no sj)ecioasnefcs, no Jesuitical 
reservation. “ Every j)aintcr draws himself well/* said Michael 
Angelo, with fine irony, to a painter in whose picture tliere was 
an ox painted hotter tlian anything else. We can see the harsh¬ 
ness, trifling, and tricksicalities of Socrates without alarm in the 
impressions of Alcibiadcs, and discern in Tope a more genuine 
man as he loans on the arm of the warm-hearted, versatile 
Eolingbrokc. Tliere have of laic been many adveutui’es in thowny of 
single portraits in various styles, either drawn by an admiring 
friend, or sat for and etched by the writer himself in the cloudy 
verbosities of a diary. Literature has suddenly arrived at a 
spurious solf-consciousnoss, and a weiic kind of Plutarchism is 
llie fashion of the liour. History looks well in tliesc niches and 
{U)lonnades, hut only when some master-mind is evident in tlieir 
holdnesH and beauty. But to let men write their lives witliout 
telling us wlicre tliey were horn, who were their fathers, grand¬ 
mothers, and schoi>lmastors—to set them before us without an 
inventory or entomological collection of any kind, is a nove % 
winch deserves the higliost commendation hnd dinnauds the most 
thorough accomplishments. To the friend who originated the 
idea of ilie “ Oeleliratcd Friendships’' our best thanks are due, 
although no such an intent as wo have glanced at is in any way 
apparent; and to Mrs. Thompson, who has dtme her b(*st to follow 
it out, Ave arc still more indebted, even if we should ([uestion 
whether she has proved hersedf equal to the task, or declare that 
she has only served to show upon points where she evidently fails 
how much there is yet to be done by those wlio will accept her 
leadership aud can supply her deficiencies. In the C()n\)ass of 
a few pages it is impossible we should do thi^ were we able, 
willing, or even ambitious of trying, and we sliall therefore 
acknowledge her guidance and assistance, and endeavour to touch 
upon one of the more interesting aspects opened by sucli a com¬ 
prehensive subject. Already wo have hinted at certain common 
conditions and foi’ces, and established a sort of ground-plan for 
what there is to follow, although we are sensible of haying hy^ no 
means seized upon all the approaches to so great a theme. 

In the outset we may premise that there is yet no complete 
theory of friendship, nor do we see that there can well be any. 
Eriendsbip is in that like insanity,, which betrays you into incon¬ 
sistencies ilio moment you endeavour to frame a definition that 
shall comprehend all its vaiieties, but is intelligible enough when 
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viewed in its individual specialities. Many writers, in most 
countries, luive endeavoured to catch the fleeting shades of 
diameter and sentiment that might assist in forming something 
like a complete image of it, and with variable results. It was 
left to Greece to produce the most splendid examples and 
elaborate the nearest theoretical approximations. Nowliere can 
we find such heroic, tender, and truthful friendships, as in the 
life of that noble race and the history of that glorious country. 
A drama of Calderon and a tragedy of i5?schylu3 are not greater 
in their contrasts than the natural and manlv unions of Greece 
when compared with the soberer ones of modem times. Much 
might be owing to the condition of w6men, but more certainly to 
the noble virtue of the men, who seem to have been born in pairs 
and fostered into heroic companioitdiip. Wc need not mention 
names: let them be for us as the unnamed demigods of the vcstihulo. 
We owe to Plato the most successful endeavour to grasp the idea 
of friendship in its highesf form, and in the Banquet, by tlio aid 
of his dramatic art, he has caught up some of tlic most important 
elements in the general idea. Phaedrus attempts to express tlie 
relations of the passion, and esteems the lover raoi’e godlike than 
the loved. Pausanias takes up .anotlier part, and discriminates 
between the lovowdnoh is base and that whicli should bo gratified. 
It is not to the Interest of rulers, he says, tliat strong friendsliips 
slionld be formed, lest'in creating a high state of virtue tlieir own 
iiuthority should he dissolved. Eryximaclius follows in the same 
strain, comparing love, or friendship, to the rhythm and harmony 
of music. The mythological view is sttitcd by Aristophanes, 
who, laying down as a first pjinciple that wc should fii'st know 
the nature of man, gravely narrates the story of the Herma¬ 
phrodites who wei'e bisected for their ambition. Love is, there¬ 
fore, the longing for re-union, or original entirety, and he hints 
that those who are still further disobedient, run the risk of being 
again g^left in twain, so as to go about with noses split down, 
like those wdio are modelled on pillars in profile. Agatho 
diverts the current, and says love is like approaching like, and a 
yearning for the beautiful and the best. Socrates succeeds, and 
with his usual irony, plays with Agatho s speech. If love desire 
love, the strong man strength, the swift man swiftness, and the 
healthy man health, is it not absurd ? He then relates his 
instructions from Hiotima, wherein love is unimpersonated, and 
shown to be a common term for many difierent species. We 
make it a god, but it is rather, she says, the longing to create 
and genen^e through other minds and persons, so as to preserve 
ourselves, our name, and even fnsure our immortality. It is the 
interpretive power in the mind, whereby we perceive and ascend 
from one beautiful object to arfother, from beauty of body to 
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beauty of soul, and hence to beauty of pursuit and doctrine, until 
M'e arrive at the single one relating to beauty in the abstract. 
The dialogue is concluded by Alcibiades, who details the power 
of his friend Socrates over himself. 

A friend is, therefore, a lover. Plato knew of no such degraded 
rendering as we are too apt to give it, nor do we even find it used 
in the raodorn sense by our own older writers. Shakspenre 
makes Brutus use the^torm lovers with the strictest propriety in 
his address, although he puts into the mouth of Antony the 
synonyme, friends. When he confesses that he slew CfEsar, as his 
body is brought past, he also says, “ I slew niy best lover for the 
good of Eoine.” Etymologically, this use of the word is really a 
right one. In the Anglo-Saxon the word friend (from/nan or 
freon, to love) means a lover, and expresses an aftection which 
is pure, unsexual, and wortliily bestowed ; and our word love, like 
the Latin diligere, is derived from a root (AS. hlifian, to take 
up, or prefer), which implies selection^ and in neither of them is 
there any hint of the distinction commonly made between love 
for a woman and friendship for a man. The degradation of the 
term is significant of the degradation of the state. So long as 
we keep the standard low a ver^^ dwarf can reach it, and so long 
as we cannot be civil without being friendly, and have never tlie 

the courage to say “I do desire we may be better strangers,” 
Orlando said to Jacques, the decadence is inevitable. The 
Romans had a phrase, exquisitissimee comitatis coenam dare 
(treating one frankly and courteously at supper), which might very 
well pass ciiiTcnt for the more common estimate made of friend¬ 
ship by those who lower it into a mere house, meat, and fire 
arrangement, a commercial compact, or a state of consanguinity. 
Nay, there are others wlio would establish their claim to your 
friendship by that giving of good advice when it is too late—that 
cufBng you in misfortune, and that love which pities but does 
not help, which the Hindus very wittily call monkey-sympathy. 
But real friendship is something nobler and ]if)lier. It is no 
mere efflorescence of sentiment. There is both intellect and 
virtue in it; we may call it the correction of the head and the 
expansion of the heart, the culture of the beautiful and the 
pursuit of the best. Perhaps we cannot fathom all Plato's thought 
in the matter, if it were indeed necessary that we should run to 
the other extreme, and be transcendental because Withers are 
descendental; but in that he has given, as we think, the death¬ 
blow to many vulgar notions and the incessant harping upon like 
and like, he has done us good service. There are so many 
elements in a genuine friendship that we cannot name them. 
Where there is a great similarity of tastes, we frequently find 
differences of chax-acter, and where the moral and mental disposi- 
[VoL LXXVIII. No. CLIII;]— New Series, Yol. XXII. No. I. L 
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Jfons are the same, the tastes are antagonistic. Some degree of 
healthy contrast seems thoroughly essential in sustaining any 
degree of balance and dignity, and some common plane or 
common direction of life in preventing too wide a divergence. 
Eousseau's dehuition of friendship is, the same sentiments, 
different opinions. A man can view himself almost objectively 
through the medium of his friend, and correct eccentricities, 
restore the poise of his individuality, and ^ come forth from this 
incessant chip of the hammer and the chisel, free {tom the nodes 
of accident and the deformities of ignorance. There is not only 
a union of counterparts but a grafting of opposites. Each 
thinks he holds the other, yet they are two foci with a common 
revolution. Hence the relations of friendship exhibit many a 
paradox, parallel, and parabola- Fritmdship, in fine, is not proved 
by amount of correspondence or even conversation. It may 
exist without very numerous occasions of showing it, and many 
endearing relations may sustained with little more than the 
unique South American salutation of 'Thou?* 'Yes.' A 
man's best friends come to him without bell or advertisement 

To the feast of tlje good, will go 

The good of their own accord. 

•Friendship is best sl^own by examples. Our first shall be that 
of Socrates and Alcibiades. Surely here is a great contrast A 
brave, handsome, vain, dressy, impulsive, and fast young Grecian, 
and an ugly, stoical, logical, plain-spoken, austere, and semi- 
sceptical philosopher. How they came to be upon terms of 
equality, we do not know, but it was during the campaign against 
Potidsea, in which both bore arms, that they messed together and 
became firm friends, Socrates afterwards saving the life of 
Alcibiades at great risk of his own. Alcibiades was changeful, 
giddy, and irresolute ; and yet Socrates never taunts him with a 
disclosin'e of his vices, and only assails him on the question of 
his beauty, to show him that intellect is more beautifiil than 
person, and tliat to obtain beautiful things instead of a reputation 
for them is to exchange brass for gold. Charmed by these 
golden images, as he calls them, Alcibiades thought that he must 
soon-do whatever Socrat^ ordained, but he left him only to run. 
astray as before, and flit like a ghost between noble resolves and 
bitter repentances. The contrast of his friend operated most 
strongly upon him, and how he managed to become what he was, 
remains rather mysterious after his own decleirations. “For 
when 1 hear him,” he is made to say in the Banquet, “ my heart 
leaps much more than that of the Corybantes ; and mj tears flow 
through his discourses. 1 see too many others suflering in the 
sams way. . . . But by tliis Marsyas here (a celebrated musical 
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satyr to whom Alcibiades had compared Socrated), I am so of%^» 
affected, that it appears to me I ought not to live while I am ia 
such a state. You will not, Socrates, say this is not true; and 
even now I feel conscious that, wfere 1 willing to lend him my ears, I 
could not bear it, but should suffer in the very same way, for he 
would compel me to confess that, being yet very deficient, I 
neglect my own affairs, but attend to those of tlie Athenians. 
By violence, therefore, restraining myself as to my ears, I depart 
from him, flying, as it were, from the Sirens, lest I should sit there 
by ^im until 1 grew old.” To view their intercourse aright, how¬ 
ever, the reader should carefully peruse the first and second 
Alcibiades, where more is given than we can find room for here. 
As an illustration of Diotima’s teaching, this friendship is very 
remarkable; nevertheless, hdw Socrates should have done so much 
for bis liriend, and should have yet done no more, is very inex¬ 
plicable: the answer must of course be sought for in the 
unstable character of Alcibiades. We will not attempt to fathom 
it; yet let it stand as a high specimen of its kind —of the solitary 
philosopher and the brilliant man of society—a refutation of the 
slander that friendship cannot exist except with equals—a demon¬ 
stration of the fact that intellect is a necessary element in a 
magnanimous companionship, and fidelity a trait that may exist 
side by side with the most unlovable contrast * 

But there is a grander figure by the side of Socrates. We 
are familiar with that broad brow and divine countenance; it is 
Plato, whose reign as king of philosophers and men has long con¬ 
tinued undisputed. We behold him first as. a modest, silent, 
virtuous-minded youth, full of unutterable thoughts which possess 
him like gods, and drive him whithersoever they will. He is 
horn to be great, but cannot find his own. Painting, gymnastics, 
dithyrambs, songs, and tragedies, are so many media through 
which his divine discontentment endeavours to find ej^ression 
and repose. An enigma to himself, he is not less a wonder and 
a mystery to others. His father is perplexed, ufleasy, distracted. 
He remembers the ugly, unsandalled, poorly-clad, and half-crazed 
man be has met so often in the workshops, the streets, and the 
market, talking, arguing, and divining the characters of those 
about him—he will make his son one of his pupils. Just as 
they arrive, Socrates is narrating a dream be had had the pre¬ 
vious night, in which, according to Apaleius, he had seen a 
cygnet fly from the altar of Love in the Academia, and alight on 
his knees, and then sweep alqft, full-fledged, and singing sweetly. 

This i« the bird !” Socrates exclaims. “ Behold the Academie 
Swan !” Plato hod now found his teacher of the mysteries and 
his prophet of the soul. All is now light, rosy morning light. 
** Come hither, Vulcan,” he cried out soon after, as he burnt his 

L 3 
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-^etns before the temple of Dionysus, ** Plato hos need of thee!” 
At length he has found the man who can help him to be himself. 
For eleven years the solitary, smileless man, and the noble, dis¬ 
interested philosopher, lead a blessed, united, and divine life. 
Imagination can fill it as she pleases with city-walks, solemn 
teachings, and silent grandeurs. There are no details, and they 
would be tamer than this reach of blue heaven if we had them. 
The babble of an historian is vacuity itself when contrasted with 
such an infinite sublimity of silence. There is only one picture 
for us, and it is that of the memorable trial, of which Plato has 
given us, it is believed, the original,! entire, and undraperied 
address of his master.* The death-scene follows, and henceforth 
the mission of Plato is clearer and brighter. Casting off the 
political aspirations of earlier years, he devotes himself to philo¬ 
sophy, gathers up the sayings and conversations of his great 
spiritual father, and leaves behind him a monument of their loves 
and lives that pierces the heaven of every after age, like the white 
top of Olympus. He finds a friend in the noble Dion, a relative 
of Dionysius I., the tyrant of Syracuse, who will have liim endea¬ 
vour to reform the tyrant himself. Here we get a glimpse at the 
noble truthfulness of Plato’s mind, and bis deep remembrance of 
his divine master. ^‘Who is the happiest man?” asks the 
tyVant, wishing to turn, the conversation into the praise of himself. 
“ Socrates,*' answers Plato. The tyrant tries politics with the 
same intent. Is it not a brave thing to be a tyrant?" “The 
most cowardly, since he fears even the razor of the barber,” is the 
stinging response. “ Thy language is that of a dotard/' shrieks 

the discomfited man. “ Thine is that of a tyrant,” retorts the 

_ ^ * 

calm philosopher. From such a friend Dion derives the noblest 
impulses and the sagest counsels. Plato would sec his friend 
develope in Syracuse the ideal of political government, the 
bettering of the people, to which he had himself formerly given 
his mind. He feels his own exalted position, and writes of him¬ 
self, Now I afli great, through rendering myself a follower of 
the dictates of my reason.” He would lift up his friend Dion to 
a similar elevation in his own sphere. We have fortunately 
some of his own words to Dion. “But that which is now 
existing about you is such, so that persons from the whole of the 
inhabited earth, if one may speak in rather an arrogant style, 
are looking in one spot, and in that spot to yourself especially. 
Since, then, you are beheld by all men, j)repa]'e to exhibit your¬ 
self as that celebrated Lycurgus of the olden time, and Gyrus, 
and any one else who has been thought tb excel in moral and 

. . . . ■ I . . . . . . . . .. . li.'... I . . 

* See Sohleiermacher’s Introduction to the Apology, where the matter is 
satisfactorily settled. 
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political virtues.** It may be ridiculous, he says, to mention 
these matters; but do not even the children, as well as their 
friends, incite the combatants in the theatre ? Plato imperilled 
his own life to save his friend's; he refuted the slanders of his 
enemies; praised him us a man holy, temperate, and prudent; 
tells the second Dionysius himself, when Dion is assassinated, 
that because his friend tripped and stumbled in his ignorance of 
the greedy villany of others, and now lies dead, that Sicily wraps 
herself in infinite sorrow • and counsels his friends and relations 
touching themselves and their enemies. When Plato met Dion 
at tlie Olympic games, all the Greeks beheld him with admira¬ 
tion ; and when he left him stark and cold and unavenged, all 
the world looked on in sadness and reverential silence. But 
Plato had one other friend* of whom we know still less. They 
met in studying astronomy, and his name was Aster. In two 
beautiful epigrams Plato has left the rapturous history of their 
friendship. The first we may call Uife, and the second Death. 
In the first—we give the rendering of Longfellow as most 
rhythmical—he rapturously exclaims ;— 

Thou gazest on the stars, my love. Ah, gladly would I be 
Yon starry skies, with thousand eyes, that I might gaze on thee ! 

The second is in the version of Shelley ^ 

Thou wert the morning star among the living, 

Ere thy fair light had fled; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New si)lcndour to the dead. 

We must now, unwillingly, take a long leap, and come to more 
modern times, lest enchanted by so many beautiful examples of 
heroism and fidelity, we become spell-bound, like Alcibiades at 
iho foot of his instructor, and forget those examples nearer home 
which we should not be forgiven for omitting. Let us jeave the 
gods and the giants, and come down to men, Remising that wo * 
cannot give much detail, or protend to a careful regard of 
chronology. 

In the attacliment of John Evelyn and Robert Boyle, we 
observe a similarity of character with a divergence of mind. 
Both were of noble birth, good education, and. gentlemanly dis¬ 
position. Before Boyle had attained his twentieth year, he had 
written his “ Seraphic Love," and begun life in earnest. His 
acquaintance with Evelyn was commenced by himself, which is 
not a little singular in one ao generally reserved and modest. 
He sought out Evelyn at Sa*s Court, and after many compli¬ 
mentary skirmishings in the witty, affected letters common to the 
time, they came closer together, and tried each other's strength in 
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a genDine, brotherly friendship. Boyle was a singular man. 
In person slender and tall, with weak eyes, and a nervous hesi¬ 
tation in his speech, he was so sensitive to meteorological 
changes that be invariably consulted the thermometer before he 
assumed any one of his numerous garments in going out of 
doors. Evelyn, indeed, compared him to a Venice glass, which, 
in spite of its fineness, would outlast the hardest metals. 
Kejecting the philosophy of Aristotle, regarded by him as a 
system of words instead of things, he owed much of the direc¬ 
tion of his mind to Descartes, notwithstanding that he refrained 
reading him for some time lest be shcuild be unduly captivated. 
His very greatness was concealed by his simple modesty. He 
experimented carefully and vigorously, and opened a new era in 
experimental science, but confessed that he had only kept his 
eyes open reverently towards Nature, and drawn a very imper¬ 
fect outline of science which he charged posterity to fill up. Of 
a choleric disposition and a very abstracted habit, he was still 
warm and affable in intercourse when he felt himself familiar 
with those about him. “ Though this untamed heart,” he says, 
“be thus insensible of the thing itself called love, it is yet 
very sensible of things very near of kin to that passion; and 
esteem, friendship, respect, and even admiration, are things that 
their proper objects fail not to exact of one.” In fine, in the 
language of his friend, to draw a just character of him, we must 
run through all the virtues and all the sciences. The prevailing 
characteristic of his friend Evelyn was one of joyous domes¬ 
ticity. He lived, wrote, travelled, and became a parent, like one 
who had strong roots in the earth, and was determined to make 
it bis home. Gardens, ponds, trees, orchards, and pictures, had 
more attractions for him than the sovereignty of reason, the 
claim of royalty, or the dangers of patriotism. There was a good 
deal of the untamed faun and dryad in bis nature, with a dash 
of unconquered superstition that made the whole more piquant. 
His very books'-have an aroma of freshly-turned mould. He 
was a tolerably good linguist, and was a man who enjoyed every¬ 
thing, from mezzotint engraving, which Prince Eupert had taught 
him, down to k gossip with his wife on lecture-nights, as he 
styled Wednesdays and Saturdays, over the latest news from 
town. Several times made a public commissioner, although no 
man loved a leafy solitude better than himself, he felt it his duty 
to answer the panegyric of Sir G. Mackenzie on Solitude, by an 
advocacy of the usefulness of Public Employments. To his 
friendship with Boyle we owe the ^ea and the realization of the 
Royal Society; or, as Boyle prefeiwdto style it, the Invisible, or 
Philosophic College. Evelyn outlived Boyle many years, but 
did not outlive the memory of his friend. Nature and science 
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were impersonated in their friendship, and the garden and the 
laboratory helped to keep alive the tendernesses of each- Evelyn 
has made many a country mansion attractive, and many a country 
squire a happy man, whilst Boyle has made keen observers and 
men of science. Their intercourse was ever true, playful, and 
tender. They wrought their own characters, but the one mode¬ 
rated the other. We liave in them an ideal of friendship both 
lofty and pure, “I perceive,” says Jeremy Taylor, “that there 
is a friendship beyond what I have fancied, and a real material 
worthiness beyond the height of the most perfect ideas,” and 
when he falls short in his own essay on the subject, he says that 
he will send his readers to see the substance and be the spectators 
of their lives and theories. 

The names of Pope and Bolingbroke present us with many rich 
contrasts, outwardly and inwardly. Bolingbroke was horn a 
favourite of fortune, and had every quality that would command 
success. He was handsome and commanding in person, accom¬ 
plished and learned in mind, and joyous and affectionate in heart 
If ever the words of Shnkspeare were true of any one, it w^as of 
him ; “they who went on crutches ere he was born, desire yet their 
life to see him a man.” Much of the uncertainty of his after life 
was owing to an absurd system of religious training. A Puritan 
without their strong sense, and a well-meaning woman devoii of 
discretion, his grandmother, the daughter of Oliver St. John, 
brought him up with the aid of one Doctor Burgess, and seems 
to have confined the youth's studies to a thick volume of dreary 
sei’mons b} Dr. Manton, the prolix divine who wrote one hundred 
and nineteen sermons on the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm. 
The young man was not to be ground into goodness by any such 
process, and if he was not born with a twist in his chai*acter he 
ever after exhibited one. College, gay excesses, marriage, travel, 
and the cares of public office, did their part in fashioning his 
mind, and misrepresentation, slander, and abuse their worst in 
souring an amiable disposition. Solitude fotfnd him studious,* 
hard-working, brilliant, and capable of any possible achievement, 
but society left him weak, irresolute, and pi’ofligate. Even his 
politics were tempered by retirement. ‘ *When I am here,” he writes 
to Swift from the country, “ I forget I was ever of any party 
myself. I am ready to imagine there never was any such monster 
as party.” Here he was cured of his feoi’s respecting popular 
opinion, and discovered the impotence of popular m^ce; and 
here, as his philosophic habits were confirmed, he confesses his 
regret at having lost so much time. It was in his hermitage at 
La Source, near Orleans, that Voltaire came to consult with him 
about the “Menriade,” and many a witty and philosophical tilt and 
tourney they must have had over their bagatelle. Bolingbroke 
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was passionately fond of Pope, with whom there appears so little 
in feommon except their philosophy, Spence and he hung over 
the bedside of the dying poet, when ho said, “ I never knew a man 
that l)ad so tender a heart for his particul^p: friends, or more 
general i'riendship for mankind, I have known Pope these thirty 
years, and value myself more on his friendship than—he could 
add no moi'e. Puny, sickly, irascible, and full of those weaknesses 
and whimsicalities that are common to confirmed invalids, there 
was much in Pope that might disgust many, prejudice others, and 
disconcert all. Perhaps he did not parade his bodily ailments 
like some men, but he was nevertheless so proternaturally sensitive, 
and so much like a petted womanish man, that few would have 
desired to know more of him than his externals, had he not sur¬ 
prised his friends by his talents, alarmed his enemies by his satire, 
and won over the public by his performances. A warm heart, 
refined manners, and flowing spirits made Pope an agreeable 
friend, and Boliugbroke forgot his rank and his ambition in their 
pleasant intercourse. It is more than possible that we have 
misjudged both these men, and wasted more pity upon them than 
has been necessary where there is really so much to admire. 
Their mutual testimony, at any rate, militates against many common 
notions. Pope said of Bolingbroke that he was the greatest man 
and one of the best friends he ever knew, and that he had known 
him “so long and so truly as not possibly to be deceived." 
Bolingbroke’s opinion of Pope may be supplemented by what he 
says further: *‘His heart was not like a great warehouse, stored 
only with bis own goods, or with empty spaces to be supplied as 
fast as interest or ambition could fill them, but it was every inch 
of it let out in lodgings for his friends." To their reciprocalitios 
we owe a fine, polished, and philosophic essay, and a modified 
and corrected opinion of their separate characters. In his homo 
and studies Pope found Bolingbroke a useful companion, a 
polished'scholar, and a bold philosopher; and in his political 
reverses Pope wafto Bolingbroke a genial comforter, a diverting 
wit, and a humanizing friend. The picture of their courtesies ia 
very charming. Here is an idyll sketched by Pope in a letter to 
Swift; “ I now hold the pen for my Lord Boliugbroke, who is 
reading your letter between two haycocks; but bis attention is 
somewhat diverted by casting his eyes on the clouds, not in 
admiration of what you say, but for fear of a shower. He is 
pleased with your placing him in the triumvirate, between you and 
zne, while one of us runs away with all the power, like Augustus, 
and another with all the pleasures, like Antony. It is upon a 
foresight of tliis that lie has fitted up his farm." A friendship so 
firm, manly, and beneficent is seldom witnessed. It made Pope 
more noble and Bolingbroke less bitter. Well might Pope say, as 
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he reviewed his life upon his deathbed, and remembered all he 
had done for his friend, and all his friend had done for hifn, 
There is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and friendship; 
and indeed, friendship itself is only a part of virtue/' 

Johnson said of Garrick that he had too many friends. There 
was much truth in the remark; too many friends are almost 
worse than none. Newton forbad Collins to insert his name 
with his own solution of the scientific problem connected with the 
moon ; for lie urges, it would perhaps increase my acquaintance, 
the thing which I chiefly study to decline/* But Garrick was not 
a philosopher. As a scholar of the Lichfield grammar-school 
he made the acquaintance of Johnson, and attracted the favour¬ 
able notice of Gilbert Walmesley, the Kegistrar of the Ecclesiastical 
Court. Intended for the hai*, he scribbled play scenes, represented 
Farquhar’s Sergeant Kite in some amateur theatricals, and did 
anything and everything but what his good parents desired. It 
was thought that he would improve better under the sober care 
of Johnson, who had now taken pupils, and so he was put to the 
nascent writer, to be tamed down to conventional propriety. Here 
he met Sir Joshua Reynolds, and found a friend in his master 
* such as he had not expected. • It was soon planned that they 
should try their destiny in London. How they journeyed thither, 
how David would endeavour to forget this freak, and how lalicr 
critics have essayed to strip the story into shreds—we all know 
full well. Johnson introduced Garrick to Cave, who consented 
to witness a part of Fielding’s Mock Doctor in his room over bt. 
John’s Gate, and was wanned into humorous delight. At Ipswich 
Gai'rick made his first effort as a public actor, and with such 
marked success that he determined to confront a London audience. 
Rejected at Drurv Lane and Cuvent Garden, he was accepted by 
Gifford, and made his debut at the theatre in Goodmans Irields, 
as Richard III. Pope came to see him, and Garrick said. “ His 
look shot and thrilled like lightning through ray framb, and I 
had some hesitation in proceeding, from anxiety and from joy. 
As Richard gradually blazed forth, the house was in a roar of 
applause, and the conspirhig hand of Pope shadowed ine with 
laurels*' Pope even affirmed that he had never had an equal, 
and would never have a rival. His subsequent successes are 
matters of dramatic history, with which we have nothing to do 
here. Let us turn to Mrs. Clive. Wliilst Garrick had been 
making, a school of acting of his own, Miss Catherine Raftor, 
afterwards Mrs. Clive, had been astonishing many an audience 
by her fine singing and natural deportment. Garrick became 
her friend; and the happiness which she missed in domestic life 
she found in an intercourse with a man who was at once her 
master, tutor, and guardian. Escaped the toils of Mrs. Woffing- 
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ton, Garrick had espoused Miss Viegcl, otherwise known as La 
Violette^ from her assumption of the synonyme. She was a 
gentle, brilliant, and pure-minded woman, and did not in any 
way intrude between her husband and his * Pity,' as he called 
Kitty Olive. “ How does my dear Mi's. Garrick do ?” Pivy asked 
once : “ for 1 will love her, because I am very sure she would me, 
if you would let her; but you are a Rudesby yourself, and it is 
your fault that she does not take notice of me.” There is more 
playfulness than truth in this complaint. Poor Pivy was by no 
means an elegant and refined woman, but she charmed by her 
quaint and naive manners. If contemporaries are to be believed, 
she even swore occasionally. She regarded Garrick witli great 
awe, in spite of their familiar intercourse ; for there was a sort of 
glamour about the man that acted K*ing Richard, that made many 
much more afraid of him than of Johnson. Kitty was always remind¬ 
ing him how much she owed to him, and creeping into his heart 
under cover of his magnarfimous treatment of others. She writes 
from Twickenham :—“ Wonderful Sir! We have been for thirty 
years contradicting an old-established proverb, that you cannot 
make bricks without straw; but you have done what is infinitely 
more diCBcult, for you have ma<te actors and actresses without 
genius: that is, you have made them pass for such, which has 
answered your end, though it has given you infinite trouble.” In 
another letter she indulges in the same strain, and says : They 
think themselves very great; now let them go on in their new 
parts without your leading-strings, and they will soon convince 
the world what their genius is." Just before her retirement, she 
playfully coaxed the old actor with a fine bit of wit. “ What 
signifies fifty-two. They had rather see the Garrick and the 
Clive at a hundred and four, than any of tlie moderns. The 
ancientB, you know, have always been admired.” Pivy was a 
sensible, generous-hearted, clever woman. She had little genius 
herself, ^but compensated for it by a fine power of interpreting it 
in others. ** CVve^^sir, Clive,” Johnson used to say, referring to 
his experiences behind the scenes, “ is a good thing to sit by; 
she always understands what you say.” “ I like to sit near Dr. 
Johnson,” she said, in her turn; “he always entertains me.” 
On their retirement, their friendship had its paroxysms, but was 
not suffered to wane. Mrs. Clive, it is true, had her jealous 
moods.. She says once, like the coquette that she was, “ There 
is no such being now in tlje world as Pivy, She has been killed 
by the cruelty of the Garrick; and the Clive (thank God!) is 
still alive, and alive like to be.” There had been, it seems, a 
grand picnic in which she had been forgotten or neglected. 
Garrick replies characteristically. *We quote the hist few words. 
** In short, your misconceptions about that fatal cluivipetre (the 
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devil take the word!) have made me so cross about everything 
belonging to it, that I curse all squibs, crackers, rockets, air- 
balloons, minel, serpents, and Catherine-wheels, and can think of 
nothing, and wish for nothing, but laugh, gig, humour, pun, 
conundrum, carri-witchet, and Catherine Clive. I am, my Pivy's 
most constant and loving friend, D. Garrick.” Garrick, it is 
seen, was not transmuted into flint because his labours bad turned 
into gold. He was still the same impulsive, miscalculating fellow. 
Foote said that when he walked out to do a generous action, he 
turned the comer of a street and met with the ghost of a half¬ 
penny, which frightened him. His conceptions of acting were 
based upon the most acute and psychological analysis of human 
nature. ** There must,” he said, “ be comedy in the perfect actor 
of tragedy.” It is tnie that Plato hints the same thing, and 
Coleridge has made the most of the hint, hut Garrick arrived at 
the same conclusion in quite a different sphere of specnlation. 

The names of Addison and Steele* can never be dissociated. 
Posterity never grows weary of their writings or their lives. We 
forget their rubs, and jars, and final quarrel, and remember only 
their easy wit and bewitching pleasantry. They were by no 
means profound thinkers or bold forcers of the penetralia oi man 
and nature ; but they stripped the mask from folly and vice, and 

have given us so many thumb-nail pictures, that we are m^re 
pleased to praise them for what they were than chide them for 
what they were not. Tliey first met at the Charterhouse as 
hoys, and their friendship was continued unbroken until the 
memorable discussion on the Peerage BilL Steele opposed it in 
a Saturday paper called the Plebeian^ and Addison replied in the 
Old Whig, Tt was impossible they should mistake each others 
style and treatment, ahd in their second papers both indulged in 
little personalities that formally disclosed their authors, and 
estranged them for ever.* Throughout the whole of their inter¬ 
course Addison had had much to incense him against Sfeele ; his 
profligacy, thriftlessness, and repeated asseverations of repentance, 
broken like so many cobwebs on the very first temptation, were 
enough to have damped the ardour of their attachment much 
earlier but for the wonderful forbearance of Addison. Upon 
Steele’s part there had been a dignified coldness a little earlier 
than this rencontre, I ask no favour of Mr. Secretary Addi¬ 
son,” he wrote to his wife in 1717. It would have been better 
for him had h^ never had occasion to ask any; for a friend is 
surely not put to his highest use when he is repeatedly made a 
banker of by a spendthrift associate. Impulsive, vivacious, and 


♦ As both sides of the question may be now seen in the papers themselves, 
in VoL T. of Addison’s works (Bohn), we refrain from further particulars. 
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satirical, the character of Steele is softened very much by his 
association with Addison, whose good sense, forbearance, and 
industry arc brought out into brighter relief by tho contrast. 
The leading element in Addison s character was a kind-hearted 
humour that could find everywhere materials for its sustenance, 
and objects for its criticism : it was the play-impulse of a strong, 
healthy nature, and is in considerable contrast to the dashing, 
devil-may-care satire of Steele. Literature and an indefinite 
similarity was their common bond. Steele was more chivalric, 
eccentric, and intensely-minded. Addison was sober, fastidious, 
and self-possessed, while Steele was •rollicking, negligent, and 
always at his wits end. He was always ciwing out for the neces¬ 
saries of life, yet never seemed to he in want of any. He carried 
out to a nicety Addison’s idea of a Frenchman, as a being who 
sings, laughs, and starves, and like the mute in his own play of 
The Funeral, or Grief a la Mode, who looked gladder the more 
shillings he received to bo sorrowful, the more loans and gratui¬ 
ties Steele received to make him n wise man, the more determined 
lie seems to have been to play the fool. At times they shunned 
each other> but met again to be more friendly, each acknowledg¬ 
ing the virtues of the other. After Addisons death, Steele seems 
to have felt all his former love revive, and has written a panegyric 
on* their friendship, which would appear to exculpate Addison 
from any charges of bitterness and animosity. 

To Tickell, Addison was not less a friend, although their com¬ 
panionship began later in life. Soon after tho publication of his 
opera of Rosamond, Addison received a short commendatory 
poem upon it from an unknown writer. He at once made 
inquiries, and discovered it to be Thomas Tickell. A very close 
intimacy was soon formed. Tickell becanle Addison’s constant 
companion, his under-secretory, and his amanuensis; and though 
there was a little brush with Tope when the* rival translations of 
the Iliad” came out, Addison himself appears to have acted 
with the greatest^ impartiality, and given an opinion upon Tickell’s 
first book, in which critics generally have now coincided. The 
friendship of Addison with Hteele has many details, that with 
Tickell scarcely any. The closet scholar and the humorous 
peripatetical essayist spent many happy hours in reciprocating 
each otheris kindness, and supplying each other’s deficiencies, of 
which we have not so much as a solitary scrap in the shape of a 
written record. The elegy of Tickell, however, lyis up all our 
vacant spaces, and builds a bridge of light over their unwritten 
loves. We read in silence, and stay our pen in admiration. 

There is another trio of friends not less remarkable—Samuel 
Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, and Mrs. Thrale. When Johnson 
and Goldsmith met, one was fifty-two, and the other thirty* 
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Goldsmith had acquired some fame as a periodical writer in the 
Monthly Ledger, and the Bee, but was yet unknown as a 
poet, a fiovelist, and a dramatist. It was May, 1701 ; and he 
invited Johnson to meet other literary celebrities for supper, in 
his lodgings in Wine-Office Court. Attired in a new suit of 
clothes, and a new wig decorously powdered, the author of 
“ Easselas,” and the conira-Dictionary-maker, as Hood would 
certainly have called him, accepted the invitation, in order to do 
three things—make tlie young man’s acquaintance, set him an 
example in dress, and enjoy a good meal and good talk.* Bishop 
Percy, who tells the story, was amazed at this sudden blossoming 
into dandyism. “ Why, Sir,*' answered Johnson,—fat men, strong 
men, and witty men always “ Sir * their hearers and opponents,— 
“ I hear that Goldsmith, who is a very great sloven, justifies his 
disregard of cleanliness and decency by quoting my practice, and 
1 am desirous this night to show him a better example.*' The 
event more than recompensed the effort, and the pupil had after¬ 
wards good reason to retort, had he chosen, by teaching his 
master, llemembering Swift's couplet— 

Always pull a peach 

When it is -within your reach, 

the nccount-books of Mr. William Pilby arc a proof that Goldsmith 
retained a lively recollection of this wonderful evening. Betwe'feu 
himself and Johnson there were at least two things in common—a 
certain coarseness and a marvellous generosity; one had the 
greatest sensibility, and the other the deepest mind. Their 
intimacy was deep, genuine, and without affectation. They 
always parted as rivals and met as friends. Those who blamed 
the heaviness of the one, praised the sprightliness of the other. 
It was a friendship founded on a common pursuit by different 
natures—a strong one and a weak one finding genial life together. 
They remind us very much of Addison and Steele, jvith the 
differences of time and circumstances. Goldsmith was a bundle 
of oddities, and Johnson a bundle of contrudi'fltions, and both 
seem to have recognised in each other a common singularity, 
angularity, and polarity. In her Streathani portraits, Mrs. 
Thrale aptly compares Johnson to the giant of the company, 
whereas Goldsmith is likened to 

Those anamorphoses, 

Which for lectures to ladies the optician proposes; 

Atl deformity seeming, in some points of view, 

In others quite accurate, regular, true: 

Till the student no more sees the figure that shock’d her, 
But all in his likeness—our odd little doctor. 

Wo are rather disposed to think that some injustice has been 
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done to Goldsmith’s conversational powers, and that wit has 
been mistaken for truth. Of course, we would not for one 
moment compare lum to Johnson, but he is not therefore to be 
despised. Johnson was bom to talk, and preferred talking, next 
to eating, to everything else in the world, sleep and writing 
included. Perhaps Goldsmith was what a German student would 
call a bit of a Dummkopf —what then ? He has you on his own 
ground. He lays down as his theory, in Retaliation, that, in 
writing, men are obliged to please others, but in talking, they 
may be ■ permitted to please themselves. Occasionally, even 
Goldstnith was eloquent in a simple, qaive manner, and if he had 
had the impudence of Johnson, he would have excelled him in 
fine distinctions and unprejudiced views. At times he was 
ambitions of trying to t^k well and finely, and only failed 
beofiuse his knowledge was not level with his wit, and then 
Boswell would flop down upon him with incivilities, like a jester 
turned into the shape of a 'great man’s aside ; at others he would 
be silent, and then, he says, people thought he meant to be impu¬ 
dent. Never, surely, was human being so bullied, bantered, and 
battered, as this diffident, sensitive, transmigrated Spectator. 

Dr. Barnard was the only man who did justice to Johnson’s 
good breeding and scrupulous politeness in female society; at 

le^st, so said Johnson himself. Miss Seward has even gone 
farther than the Provost of Eton. He had always some “ meta¬ 
physic passion for one person or another,” she says; “ first, the 
rustic Lucy Porter, before he married her nauseous mother; 
next, the handsome but haughty Molly Aston; next, the sub¬ 
limated, methodistic Hill Boothby, who read her Bible in Hebrew; 
and lastly, the more charming Mrs. Thrale, with the beauty of 
the first, the learning of the second, and with more worth than a 
bushel of such sinners and such saints. It is ridiculously divert¬ 
ing to see the old elephant forsaking his nature before these 
princesses:— 

To maku them mirth, use all his might, and writhe, 

His mighty form disporting.” 

As a contrast to Streatham, we should not forget the gloomy 
court, and its queer inmates on the north of Fleet-street, from 
the continued barbarism and misery of which Johnson was kindly 
rescued.by Mrs. Thrale. An old blind woman, named Williams, 
was at the head of this original establishment; a second one^ 
Desmoulins, from StafiPordsbire, with a destitute daughter, named 
Carmichael, whom Johnson always called “Poll,” officiated as 
general purveyor of advice ; and a fussy old Doctor Levett, and 
the black footman, Franz, made up the tailpiece. “ Williams,” 
said Johnson, “hates everybody; Levett hates Desmouhns, and 
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does not love Williams ; Desmoulins hates them both : Poll 
loves none of them.” And as for the black man, he got more 
kicks than halfpence in their everlasting biokerings. It seems 
that, at first, Johnson took a liking to Miss Carmichael, and 
used to help her on in her tussles with Williams by shouting out, 
“ At her again, Poll! Never flinch, Poll!" but that, on a closer 
acquaintance, he' disliked her, because, when he talked to her, 
he could make nothing of her : “ She was wiggle-waggle, and I 
could never persuade her to be categorical !** Were these wild 
specimens, then, objects the good man kept to talk to ? Was his 
“ categorical imperative” a conversational matter ? 

It was a fortunate day when Johnson made the acquaintance 
of the brewer s family at Streatham, and had comfortable apart¬ 
ments always at his service. • He was then fifty-six, and beyond 
the flexible period when any great change could be effected in 
his habits. He ate fast and dressed slovenly. Mrs. Thrale's 
valet used to meet him at the parlour door, with a decent wig 
when dinner was announced, and when he retired for the night 
he used to exchange it for another. No man is a hero to his 
valet, says the old saw. No, Hegel lias finely replied; not because 
the one is not a hero, but because the other is a vulet Could 
Johnson possibly be a hero to his wig-bearer? Johnson would 

never go to bed—he never called it rest —so long as ho coujd 
find any one to question and cross question in his ceaseless 
gropings after ideas and characters. Invariably late down for 
breakfast, he did once happen to be so soon as to have to wait 
for others, and when Mrs. Thrale afterwards twitted him for his 
lateness, he replied, “ Madam, I do not like to come down to 
vacuity.” He had praised Miss Aston excessively, and called 
her a beauty, a scholar, a wit, and a Whig; but he did not like 
Mrs. Thrale any the less, though he said no such fine thing 
about her, A pert, witty, and homely woman, her conversation 
was rich, racy, and flowing. She allowed her guest every*po8sible 
favour, and submitted tc» his dictation, dogmatism, and brow¬ 
beating, although she always put forth her own views with 
modesty, in spite of liis thundering verbiage. She loved the 
odd, eloquent man, and did a kind woman’s best to make him 
comfortable and happy. But it was something more than a cup¬ 
board love that kept Johnson so long in Mrs. Thrale’s company. 
We like those who can appreciate us, and we canuo^ blame him 
for an attachment which was not Platonic because it was so 
homely, and might have been romantic but for the mingled good 
sense and discretion of both parties. Originally the result, on 
Mrs. Thrale s part, of a motherly regard for him in his ‘'particularly 
disordered health and spirits,” their intimacy continued after the 
death of Mr. Thrale, with whom she did not live very happily, 
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until her marriage with Mr. Pioz 2 i, when Johnson presumed too 
much upon his friendship, and indulged in an amount of coarse 
rebuke and dictatorial pride that his friend could not and was not 
likely to bear. Henceforth there were no more love-passages 
between them, although each retained some kindly feelings 
towards the other. Johnson did not leave Streatham without a 
dash of romantic emotion, notAvithstanding that ho and Mrs. 
Thrale were good friends for some time after, and travelled about 
together ; nor could he for ever part from the companion of so 
many lively and joyous hours without compunction and regret. 
A Latin entry in one of his memorapdum-books, in which he 
says of the church, Templo valedixi cum osado, and after par¬ 
ticularizing his last dinner, exclaims, Streathamiam quando 
revisam ? is our evidence for the former, and his sensitiveness 
and extraordinary conduct whenever Mrs. Thrale was subsequently 
referred to, is our basis for the latter. The virtues and failings 
of Johnson are apparent irf this homely friendship. When Mrs. 
Piozzi published her “Letters to and from the late Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D.,” Madame D’Arbluy considered it the death¬ 
blow to his memory; but Horace Walpole, who never liked the 
grave, sententious man, and thought him a little wise and a good 
deal cracked, was obliged to modify his opinion, and estimate 
hVn with a larger generosity. It is, indeed, only through his 
friendships that we come at the real character of Johnson, stripped 
of its irregularity, flightiness, and irritability. Goldsmith said a 
witty thing, when he said that Johnson was a bear in nothing 
hut his skin. His roughness, dogmatism, and literary dictatorship 
are least offensive when seen through the Avarmer atmosphere of 
his friendly congenialities. Of Boswell avc have said nothing, 
and we think justly ; for has not the man Avhotold Hannah More 
he was building Johnson's pyramid, taken care to get astride of 
it himself? 

Boy-fPiendships are often carelessly contracted, hut sometimes 
curiously continued. If it be true that in youth we expect all 
our acquaintances to become heroes, it is not surprising that the 
attachment should be continued Avhen, upon both sides, it is 
found they have become famous. Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb, 
were boy-friends and boy-heroes. The Iavo former were of that 
ideal fraternity who were soaring on Drodalian wings, they scarcely 
knew whither, until they came down with a good solid thud 
against the lowly common earth, when they heard a female voice. 
It was the landlady's, asking the money for their lodgings! Was 
ever bright ifecheme so speedily snufled out? It was in the 
summer of 1794 that Coleridge and Southey first met; Coleridge 
was on his way to Wales for a pedestrian tour, and paid a passing 
visit to an old schoolfellow at Oxford, where he was accidentally 
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introduced to Southey, In religion and politics the young men 
agreed wonderfully. -In the first blush of their intimacy Southey 
wrote to Grosveuor Bedford: “ He is of uncommon merit, of the 
strongest genius, the clearest judgment, the best heart. My friend 
he already is, and must hereafter be'yours." The famous scheme 
was soon broached, aftd every one concerned was caught up into 
a wild rhapsodic fervour. Southey tells Coleridge that his mother 
says he is mad, but she was at any rate as mad in the matter as 
himself. We can afford to smile at the aberrations of these young 
world-walkers and scholastici vagantes in patriarchal polity, but 
there was something noble in their moods and fancies. Southey is 
at Bath, and"confesses that their names are written in the book of 
destiny on the same page, and Coleridge gushes out into expansive 
omotion. In a letter, bristling with notes of admiration, bursting 
with fine frenzy, and emblazoned with mighty caligraphy, he 
pours out his divine fervour of love and l^ope, “ I am longing to be 
with you," he says : “ make Edith iny sister. Surely, Southey, we 
shall be frendotati meta frendons—most friendly where all are 
friends. She must, therefore, be emphatically my sister.” There 
was, however, little in common between Coleridge and Southey 
but their literary aspirations. In character they were diametrically 
opposite. Set Southey anytlung to do, and it was done and done 
with ease; but get Coleridge to promise to do a thing, and he wife 
pretty sure not to do it. He was to have met Southey at Marl¬ 
borough, on their way to Bath, but the wagon came without him; 
he was to have lectured on the Decline of the Koman Empii’e, 
but sat smoking in his room in perfect oblivion of both audience 
and subject; he was to dine, but never went; he promised Cottle 
copy which was never ready in time; and he promised himself to 
write books which were never written. He was, in fact, a man 
of iutinite promises. Southey^s notions of right and decency were 
disturbed by these delinquencies. They came to word§, they 
quarrelled, and were reconciled only to quarrel again over the 
final extinction of the idea of the Susquehanna^Republic, and 
become firmer friends than ever iu a meeting that had something 
in it like stage eflPect. In all Coleridge’s misfortunes Southey 
lent him a helping hand and gave him a sympathizing heart. He 
took care of his wife and family during his absence at Malta; he 
advised with him when the “Friend” fell tame; he collected 
money to send Hartley to college; and in his darkest dftys he did 
his best to lift him up from his killing sloth and terrible gloom. 
Even Coleridges enemies borer testimony to the fact, and the 
“ Anti-Jacobin,” after abusing him and stigmatizing his conduct, 
mentions the names of his friends Southey and Lamb. Yet we 
cannot rid our minds of a certain coldness, self-centering, and 
affectation of superior mundane wisdom on the part of Southey, 
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in nil his chitlings and correspondence, that hint at a nature 
primarily cool and calculating, whose compassion for the weak* 
nesses of others was not proportionate to his estimate of their 
greatness. Coleridge felt this, and it can be detected both in his 
correspondence and in the many gaps which he suffered to break 
it. To Southey, however, bo confesses his indebtedness for an 
awakening to a sense of the duty and dignity of making his 
actions accord with his principles. 

Between Cpleridge and Charles Lamb there was a love more 
g^tle, more impassioned, and more ideal. We know of no love, 
unless it be that of Joan Paul and Chnistian Otto, to be mentioned 
presently, that came nearer to the fine ascensions of Socrates. 
And yet there is a more tragic glow in it than is consistent with 
the calmly ideal. It is almost splen'did in its overshadowing by 
the terrors of Destiny, and the straggles of the misguided and 
unfortunate. If ever, in coming centuries, the spirit of Attic 
tragedy be transmuted into some .^schylus of a new world and a 
new race, side by side and fate by fate their histories may figure 
in grand ideal breadth .and bold colossal form. There will be both 
a Prometheus and an Epimetheus. Madness will be there in the 
place of Strength, Murder in the J)lace of Force, and Thought in 
the garb of Vulcan, whilst unrelenting Jove shall frown from 
above as Fate, and the daughters of Oceanus send theiv sweet 
voices from below in the sweet fancies of their youth. The story 
of their lives, of their hungerings, temptations, and bewilderments, 
needs no repetition here: it is known, or it ought to be known, 
wherever eyes can read and hearts can feel. Let it be ours to 
get a burned glimpse through the thin curtain of facts at the 
truth they conceal. “ Coleridge !” writes Lamb, from London, 
“ I know not what suffering scenes you have gone through at 
Bristol. My life has been somewhat diversified of late. The six 
weeks that finished last year and began this (1790), your very 
humble servant spent very agreeably in a madhouse at Hoxton. 
I am got raiiotfhl and don’t bite any one. But mad 1 was! and 
many a vagary my imagination played with me. Coleridge!” be 
again exclaims, “ it may convince you of ray regard for you when 
I tell you my head ran on yon in my madness, as much almost 
as on another person (Lamb’s sister), who, I am inclined to think, 
was the more immediate cause of my temporary frenzy.” Else¬ 
where he fells him that he loves him in all the naked honesty of 
truth ; and when Coleridge would persist in referring to a favour 
Lamb had done him, Lamb asks, “ Are we not flocci-nanci-what- 
d’ye-oall-’em-ists ?" There was Lamb, and here was Coleridge, 
married upon poetry, and beset by difficulties on every hand. 
** My hippiest moments, for composition are broken in upon by 
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the reflection that I must make haste. I am too late! I am 
already months behind! I have received my pay months before¬ 
hand ! 0 wayward and desultory spirit of genius! Ill canet 

thou brook a taskmaster! Xhe tenderest touch from the hand of 
obligation wounds thee like a scourge of scorpions !" Well might 
Lamb say, “We are in a manner marked.” They consoled each 
other as only friends can, and they loved each other through 
cloud and shine, and simoom, as is only possible to heroio hearts. 
We are all familiar with Coleridge's touching lines wherein he 
shows how tenderly he loved his gentle-hearted Charles. They 
had their sadnesses, but they had also their triumphs. De¬ 
scending from their tragic moods, they held Olympian courts 
and ambrosial feasts. The philosophy of Coleridge linked with 
the fine humour of Lamb. They both talked better than they 
wrote. The jests of Lamb, Hazlitt said, “ scald like tears, 
and he probes a question with a play upon words." The con¬ 
versation of Coleridge was rapt, oracul^r, and transcendental; it 
was not talk, it was not common speech—it was inspiration itself. 
It sent dullards to sleep, and no wonder; but it left an influence 
upon others that has not ceased now, even though men like Dr. 
Dibdin and Thomas de Quince^' have scai'cely caught its fine 
impalpable essence. Thke mighty fragments of quartz, granite, 
and marble, it remains in his wonderful “ Tabl^-Talk,” weirdy 
mysterious, and unapproachable. Lamb and Coleridge were 
united in their sensibilities, pursuits, and fates, but they were 
still in many respects dissimilar. The moral and intellectual 
were their antipodes. “ Nothing ever left a stain on that gentle 
creature’s mind. . . . All things are shadows to him except those 
which move his affections,” said Coleridge of Lamb. Coleridge 
was by nature a man constituted for high and lonely thought; 
he was the high-priest of solitude. But Lamb was impelled in 
another direction. He had fine talents fur display in the ai^enities 
of social life, and a kindly knowledge of many of the most intricate 
recesses in the human heart, tliat have to be set iSver against his 
friend’s philosophy and speculation. Coleridge went groping 
amongst the ghosts of ancient ideas, but Lamb was avery Bacchid 
in the city, spurting and gambolling wherever bis fancy led him, and 
the touch of his thyrsus had more pleasantness and the murmur 
of his ditties more homeliness than came from the wand of the 
magician or the terrible spell of the exorcist. To those who 
believe in good haters as their model-men, who, because they have 
no sensibilities themselves, never make them an element in any 
estimate of others ; to those who are weak enough to despise the 
unfortunate, strong enough to withstand every temptation, and 
wise enough to be firm in what is right—we commend these 
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wayward heroisms thus flung astray into our modern world, that 
they may learn from them a lesson of reproach, humility, compas¬ 
sion, and aspiration. 

FewfriendshipsaremoregeQuinelydnstructive thanthatof Goethe 
and Schiller. A new lesson in human life may he learned from 

their disintereated intercourse, and when the gods are moved to 

he friendly, it behoves all men to be thankful spectators. In the 
action and reaction of these two minds, in their solitary labours 
and united achievements, their loves, joys, and sorrows, we forget 
all that it is irksome to remember, and remember onlv what we 
ought never to forget. There is something unique even in their 
early approaches to each other. They did not rush together 
directly they saw one another, clasp hands, babble sentiment, and 
vow eternal friendship. Known to edch other by repute before they 
met, the works of one impressed the other unfavourably. On his 
return from Italy, whither he had been for general and eesthetical 
cultivation,Goethefoundfne“Ardinghello’'ofHeinse,and Schiller's 
“ Bobbers,” in very high repute. The first he hated for its sen¬ 
suality and mysticism, and the second for its passionate display 
of the same moral and dramatic paradoxes from which he himself 
was struggling to be freed. Schiller was at Weimar, but Goethe 
avoided him. On Schiller's second visit, in the summer of 1788, 
they met in th^ house of tho.Lengefelds at Eudolstadt. Schiller 
was then in his twenty-ninth and Goethe in his thirty-ninth year. 
Goethe was full of Italy, its scenes, its pictures, and works of art, 
and his brilliant mind poured forth its ideas and criticisms in rich 
and rapid succession. When a good talker once gets the whole 
of the conversation to himself, his auditors listen as they would 
do to an overheard soliloquy, and there is no chance for lesser 
minds and men. There wei*e many points upon which Schiller 
differed from him, although he had little prospect of contending 
with him on either fair terms or level ground. So differently con¬ 
stituted^ were they both, that we find Schiller giving vent to a 
plaintive sndntss. “I don’t know whether we shall over come 
into a close communion with each other. Much that interests 
me has. already had its epoch with him. His whole nature is, 
from its very origin, differently constituted from mine ; his world 
is jiot my world; our modes of conceiving things appear to be 
essentially different. From such a combination, no secure, sub¬ 
stantial intimacy can result. 'Time will try." On his own part, 
Goethe was still less attracted by Schiller. For, a time they 
dwelt apart, as “ spiritual antipodes.” Their intimacy seemed even 
less likely to become established. Certain passages in Schiller’s 
essay on “ Grace and Dignity,” seemed to aim at Goethe himself, 
and misrepresent his confession of faith. Goethe felt that if 
written without special reference to himself, they only served to 
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show tho impossibility of their friendship, Dalberg used all his 
conciliating arts in vain, for the hour of destiny must come at its 
own time. They met again at Jena, in one of the periodical 
meetings of a Natural History Society, established by Batsch, 
and fell into a conversation about the study Of natural SCicnce. 
We must now let Goethe himself narrate what followed, as setting 
forth some distinctive traits of character and tho goodness of his 
own heart, 

“ We reached his house; the talk induced me to go in. I then ex¬ 
pounded to him with as much vivacity as possible, the metamorphosis 
of plants, drawing out on paper, with many characteristic strokes, a 
symbolic plant for him, as I proceeded. He heard and saw all this 
with much interest and distinct comprehension; but when I had done, 
he shook his head, and said: ‘I'his is no experiment; this is an idea.’ 
I stopt with some degree t)f irritation; for the point which separated 
us was most luminously marked by this expression. The opinions in 
* Grace and Dignity’ again occurred to the old grudge was just 
awakening; but 1 smothered it, and merely said, *I was happy to find that 
I had got ideas without knowing it; nay, that I saw them before my 
eyes.’ Schiller had much more prudence and dexterity of management 
than I: he was also thinking of his periodical, the ‘ Horen,’ about this 
time, and of course rather wished to attract than repel me. Accord¬ 
ingly he answered like an accomplished Kantito; and as my stiff-necke^Jl 
Healism gave occasion to many contradictions, much battling took 
place between us, and at last a truce, in which neither party would 
consent to yield the victory, but each held himself invincible. Posi¬ 
tions like the following grieved me to tho very soul. Sow can there 
ever be an experiment that shall correspond with an idea ! The specific 
quality of an idea is^ that no experiment can reach it or agree with it. 
Yet if he held as an idea, the same thing which I looked upon as an 
experiment, there must certainly, I thought, be some community 
between us, some ground whereon both of us might meet, .... and 
thus, by means of that mighty and interminable controversy between 
object and subject, wo two concluded an alliance, which remaiAed un¬ 
broken, and produced much benefit to ourselves and others.” 

Prior to this happy mutual understanding Goethe had nobly 
used bis interest on Schiller 3 behalf, and helped to procure him 
election to the Historical Chair at the University of Jena, He 
now became still more ardent in his efforts for his friend, and 
along the whole line of Schiller s life are scattered those little 
tokens of affectionate regard that are more truly eloquerrt than the 
most rhetorical flourishes or heaven-storming exclamations. They 
helped each other. In the ** Horen'* they were as the two sides of 
one mind, and when, in 1797, Schiller brought out his first 
“ Musen-almanach/’ they were able to retaliate upon tho small- 
minded Philistines who regarded their connexion with so much 
foul-mouthed malice. Journalism has nowhere reached a higher 
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position than it did in Germany at the boundary line of the last 
and the present century. There is nothing like it amongst our¬ 
selves, and even now, when almost every writer of eminence has 
his bema and his clique, we look in vain for anything like an 
approximation, much less superiority. The “ 2(enien,” so called 
from a series of personal epigrams in the ISth Book of Martial, 
was part of the " Musen-almanach,” and consisted of detached 
satirical couplets, written by separate authors upon distinct 
subjects, yet all intended to have coherency and a determinate 
end. They were wild satires, flashing everywhere, and piercing 
through shams, shadows, and every, possible form of conceited 
dulness, like a shower of Toledo blades. It was a war of the 
giants, not with the gods, but with that pachydermatous stupidity 
against which Schiller said even the gods warred in vain. All 
Germany was moved by them: “ since the age of Ijuther," 
Carlyle declares, “ there i^as scarcely been such strife and stir in 
the intellect of Europe.” Schiller and Goethe were now very 
intimate. They visited each other’s houses, and were often seen 
at Triesnitz, half a mile from Jena, sitting together at a table 
beneath an overspreading tree, in conversation and friendly 
intercourse. In 1799, Schiller^ removed to Weimar, in conse¬ 
quence of indisposition, and there obtained a pension from the 
Grand Duke, for which his friend exerted considerable influence. 
He had now closed his “ Philosophy-Shop,” and was busy with 
the dramas that followed " Wallenstein." Together these friends 
directed the management of the theatre,—“ the pulpit and the 
stage," said Schiller, “ are the only places for us"—and together 
they worked in adapting their writings to more expanded views 
and more practical representation, Schiller suggesting improve¬ 
ments in '* Count Egmont,” and Goethe in “Don Carlos." But we 
must hasten to the closing scene. It is ]\Iny 9, 1805. The 
theatrq is closed, and there is evidence of some common sorrow in 
Weimar. Henry Meyer, who was with Goethe at the time, hears 
the news, and harries from the house to hide his grief. Goetlie, 
himself unwell, perceives a general embarrassment, and at length 
soys, “ 1 see,—Schiller must be very ill. ’ And the calm man was 
mightily moved ; yea, he who was serene when Duke Karl died, 
Who worked the harder when his own son was smitten, whose 
stem doctrine was does wh" entaagen mueaen, even he wept in the 
hours of the lonely night. In the morning be inquired of a 
woman whether Schiller had not been very ill yesterday. The 
woman sobbed audibly. “ He is dead T' said Goethe, faintly. 
“Ton have said it,” she replied. “He is dead!’ repeated 
Goethe, covering his eyes with his hands. 

The distinctive difPerences in the character of these two heroic 
loen may be seen in their poems, and even their conceptions of 
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histoiy, but oomes out truest iu the qualities we obserre in their 
intercourse. A few words must suffice to show this. The two 
common words, real and ideal, may be packed with all their 
minutest differences. In lus life, Schiller was ever reaching after 
an ethereal elevation, and imagined that when he had denied the 
existence of evil, meanness, and limitation, they had ceased to 
exist except as ideas beyond the dusty region of every-day life. 
His mind was full of the wonder of a child and the enthusiasm 
of a youth. He never grew old, and dame Nature might have 
said of him, even in his ripest maturity, " Is he not a promising 
child ?” His whole life, he once said, was the interpretation of 
the oracles of his childhood. Goethe, who aimed rather at tbo 
artistic grouping of objects in which he imaged the real and the 
universal, never betrayed Irimself into this splendid region of 
idealities, and disliked everything that would surprise him out of 
that calm equipoise which was in him at once a necessity and a 
virtue. He had no spring-heats in hiS blood ; all was the quiet 
mellow warmth of an autumn day. All feeling in his nature 
became intellectualized; whereas, in Scliiller, all intellect was 
transfused into his aesthetic sense, and spirited away into a grand 
kind of sensibility. Of Schiller, Madame de Stael said truly, Sa 
conscience etoit sa Muse. Goethe admired in Spinoza thfd 
stoical disinterestedness, which says, “ If I love you, whatsis 
that to you ?” These differences continually cropped out in their 
intercourse, though they never alienated them ; and when Goethe 
told Eckermann that there was no necessity for a special friend¬ 
ship between them, as their common efforts made their noblest 
bond, and confessed, in his correspondence, that he did not know 
what might have become of him without the impulse received 
from Schiller, he did more to show the deep character of their 
■communion than if he had written a whole volume of their mutual 
metaphysical impulsions. Walled up in their individualities, 
they nevertheless broke open an entrance through their 'environ¬ 
ments, that one might commune with the other, as the Greek 
citizens broke down their walls to admit a brother who came 
victorious from the Olympic games. We cannot call their friend¬ 
ship a deep and absorbing one, yet it is not tile less noble and 
magnanimous. It was hardly a marriage of true minds, but 
rather a most beautiful inosculation, a perpetual Verlobung. 

There was a moral transparency in the nature o£ Jean Paul 
that singularly fitted him for an exalted uid beautiful fiiendship. 
He was so pure in mind and heart that he unoonsoioosly poured 
his own brightness over others, and then loved them for their 
-own light. With some this systole of self was misunderstood: 
;they could see in it nought save vanity, egotism, aad shallowness. 
•Goethe, with all his insight, was, unfortunately, one of these 
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misreaders of Jean Paul. No man had more true friends of both 
sexes "who followed him with their hearts in all be did and said^ 
gained wit and wisdom in their intercourse, and, excepting the 
love-mad Maria Forster, not one suffered in any way on his 
account. But we have only room for one of them. ” When my 
brother died/* wrote Jean Paul, “I believed a day would not 
come W'hen my heart would be more crushed. But the day 
came! My friend Hermann died of a quickly-destroying hypo¬ 
chondria, beloved by nature, bated by fortune! Then I read 
Kl<Tpstock s * Ode to Death,* and changed my question, ‘ Of 
three friends, wherefore hast thou losf two ?' into ‘ Wliy, in this 
sad waste of humanity,'hast thou foviul three friends ?' and I could 
make no other than u grateful answer.’* This remaining friend, this 
new and other ihoUy was Christian Otto, the son of the Vesper 
preacher at Hof, whose acquaintance Jean Paul made after his flight 
from Leipsic, in his twenty-first year, Otto and Jean Paul had both 
been destined for theology, hut had turned aside to follow an 
inner and a tmer destiny, one for general science and the other 
for literature. They had many aspects in common—a deep love 
of nature, a childlike simplicity and fervour, a moral foresight 
and humility, and a keen intellectual perception. Through each 
other’s society and correspondence, they arrived at a liigher and 
nfebler self-consciousness, and Otto only wanted the same imagi¬ 
native genihs to have made him a genuine twin-soul. Jean Paul 
told him everything,—his loves, his schemes, his household secrets, 
his aspirations—and Otto did the same in return. They looked at 
each other and became transparent, they touched each other and 
became godlike. In the early part of their intimacy, when Jean 
Paul was schoolmaster at ychwarzenbach, Otto came to meet 
him every week from Hof, and accompanied him home. The 
tessera fit, and Jean Paul had found his counterpart. Here was 
sound sense (iincommon sense), impartiality, rare discrimination, 
and tender prophetic whisperings of fame. Otto was canonized 
in a very cathoKc manner, without even a devil’s advocate, “i 
pray thee,” exclaims Richter, “to he my public, my reading 
wwld, my critic, my reviewer.” And very genuinely Otto was. 
The first wwk that came under his supervision was the “ History 
of the Contented Little Schoolmasfer, Maria Wuz.” Otto was 
faithful to him, and advised him to attempt a serious romance, 
which was begun at the expiration of a fortnight from the com¬ 
pletion of the first. When Richter sent this second production 
to Hof—it was the “ Invisible Lodge”—his very pleading shows 
the severe impartiality he expected- The publishing of the book, 
and Jean Paul's walk home to his mother with the first thirty 
ducats, are almost matters of romance. “ Hespenis” succeeded, 
and the young author made friends much faster than he made 
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money. Goethe, Herder, Wieland, and Schiller, became known 
to him. With Herder and bis wife, he was perfectly familiar 
and happy—nay, not perfectly happy. As they sat talking to¬ 
gether, he said, “ If only my Otto were here, and heard usand he 
hursts out into innocent simplicity, as he narrates all his delight¬ 
ful experiences. “ I have not told you one third part; hut the 
bitterest drop, Otto, swims in my Heidelberg cup of joy. 
What dean Paul wins, humanity loses in his eyes. Ah ! my idea 
of great men ! All my acquaintance with them only increases the 
value of my beloved brother Otto.” In all their scenes and 
changes they corresponded daily for fourteen years, until they were 
both established at Bayreuth ns married men. They were to 
have been wed together, Jean Paul to Caroline Meyer, and Otto 
to Amone Herold, an old*pupil of his friend’s; but somehow 
Jean Paul got the start. All that belonged to her husband, 
Catherine claimed as her own, and so at once iiigi'atiated herself 
with Otto; and when their third child, a daughter, was born, to 
commemorate their love and partly to soften their friend's mis¬ 
fortune, he being childless, they called it by the liquid poetic 
name of Odilia. 

Their very daily intcrcoursf was simple, beautiful, and noble. 
Jean Paul could almost have lived without the fame that grew 
and gathered around him in the fellowshiii of so sweet and c^n- 
liding a nature as Otto's. He rend and revised all Kichter’s 
writings before they went to press, softened to him oveiy misfor¬ 
tune, and hung over him in silent admiratio3i with bright and 
spiritual eyes. He was near him at the closing scene, and felt 
keenly every insidious approach of death. An affection so deep 
and absorbing could end in nothing less than a rapid transmigra¬ 
tion. Otto only survived his Iriend a few months, arranged the 
loose manuscript of the unfinished “ Selina,” and then drooped 
away in silent unutterable sorrow. It was not until the publica¬ 
tion of their letters that the world knew of their devotion and 
holy greatness. Indeed so tenderly and platonictilly did Otto love 
his friend, that he was perpetually afraid that others should rob 
him of his treasure, and manifested at times a wounded, jealous 
spirit, that was met on the part of Jean Paul by the most gentle 
and manly forbearance- We give a short extract of a reply to a 
letter written in this querulous mood :— 

“ Every stroke of the clock is to me the funeral-bell of a^past emotion, 
but also the baptismal-bell of a new one. Ah, the twenty years* delight 
of love are past, and will czdoy no earthly morning; but as tlie old 
stars go down new ones rise. No emotion remains the same, but the 
newborn are sweeter; and the heart, if it is more unhappy, is not 
colder than of old. Upon this subject I could write a book. Nothing 
fades I The growing plant throws off its leaves in harvest, but it 
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bloBsoms again, and at length is a perfect tree. Man has many springs 
and no winter.” 

Jean Paul’s was a happy domestic nature. He made him a 
snug nest in the universe, and then, as he says, ” hung his writing 
fingers out to the world." Ere he had reached manhood, he 
vowed that he would not pour into the cup of humanity a single 
drop of gall, and lie had kept hia word. But Otto’s gentleness 
was dashed with a little sadness and repining. Life was to him 
not a burden but a shadow. He was not himself. He lived only 
in the life of his friend, and when he could not feel that pulsing 
within him, he was melancholy and* fearful. It was an old 
mystic’s self-annihilation that possessed him; and when he returned 
to himself, as return he must, he felt painful the boundaries of his 
own personality. Jean Paul would scarcely have been what he was 
without him, and Otto might possibly have been an original 
genius had he never known, his life*long companion. But con¬ 
jectures, like regrets, are mostly useless, since it is so easy to be 
after-wise. We have their noble and beautiful lives, and in these 
we have the better blessing for humanity. 

Such are a few of the great friendships we have on record, with 
their solutions, heroisms, and beautiful gradations. When 
Tiberius Ceesar and Sejanus presented such a splendid example 
of ^friendship, the whole Homan senate dedicated an altar to 
Friendship as to a goddess; it will be well if we have established 
her claim to be thought worthy of a continuance of this honour. 
Possibly, we may have grown enthusiastic over our subject, but 
we could not help it, and would not have written on it at all if 
we could, though we have seemed rather to play with it than deal 
with it as it deserves. We have only glanced at the aspect in 
which it comes before us in a few of our great literary men; 
chiefly because, as they so often make the public their confidant, 
the materials are more extensive and the truth is more easily 
reached, whilst, although they may be oftencr misjudged, the 
facilities are greater for the correction of prejudices and the 
formation of enlightened and accurate opinions ,* and partly also 
that we might be able to do some little towards crushing the 
weak every-day notion that literary men must necessarily be more 
envious and jealous of one another than any other members of a 
learned or professional fraternity. To others who are willing to 
gather in ^e same wide harvest-field, there is ample room for 
discourse upon religious, artistic, and political friendships; 
and every .side of the altar may be sculptured with beautiful 
figures, and every lover of the goddess may bring rich and accept¬ 
able offexings. 
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I. A Manual of the Sub-kingdom Protozoa; with a general 
Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Joskph 
Reay Grf.ene, B.A. London: Longman and Co. 1859. 

fi. Etudes sur les Infusoires et lea Bhizopodes. Par Edouard 
Claparede et Johannes Lachmann. 2 Vols. Geneve: 
1858-1850, 1860-1861. 

3. On the Recent Foraminjfera of Great Britain. By William 

Crawford Williamson, F.ll.S. London: Printed for the 
Ray Society. 1858. 

4. Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera. By William 

B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. &c. As¬ 
sisted by William K. Parker, Esq., and T. Rupert Jones, 
Esq., F.G.S. London : Published for the Ray Society, by 
Robert Hardwicke. 1862. 

5. The Student's Manual of Geology. By J. Beete Jokes, 

M.A., F.R.S. A New Edition, partially re-cast, and ^wp- 
plied with Lists of Figures of Characteristic Fossils. Edin¬ 
burgh : A. and C. Black. 1862. 

O F the five sub-kingdoms into which zoologists now divide the 
animal world, that comprising the simplest structures is 
called the sub-kingdom of Protozoa (firat animals). The creatures 
of this group, though the most primitive in structure, and pro¬ 
bably in time, and though having the widest distribution of all 
animals, are those of which even scientific investigators know 
least. Only a few years ago, many of them were v^holly un¬ 
known ; while others, owing to ignorance of their real character, * 
were classed, even as late as 1835, with groups far higher than 
themselves, and with which they have no natural affinity. Much 
attention has, however, been given of late to these simple and 
interesting organisms. Among their most distinguished con¬ 
tinental investigators are Professors Muller and Schultze, and 
more especially Messrs. Claparede and Lachmann, whose elaborate 
and admirable work in two volumes quarto, richly illustrated by 
a large number of carefully executed plates, is a mine of informa¬ 
tion. The second volume contains several exceedingly interest¬ 
ing dis(iuisitions on the vexed question of spontaneous genera¬ 
tion, the alleged alternation of vegetable and animal phases of 
life in one and the same organism, and the various methods of 
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reproduction which obtain among the lowest creatures. The 
sober scientific spirit in which these discussions are conducted 
cannot be too highly praised, and claim for them the respectful 
attention of every philosophical naturalist. Professor Wil¬ 
liamsons work, having already been published four years, has 
doubtless made English students of the Foraminifera familiar with 
the beautiful microscopic shells discoverable along the coasts of 
our island. But to all still unaetjuainted with it, though in¬ 
terested in contemplating the exquisite objects it describes, we 
heartily commend it, not only as a faithful record of long and 
laborious observation, but especially on* account of the numerous 
and admirably executed plates which embellish it. The chief 
fault of Professor Greene’s excellent “Manual” is its brevity; 
but though the notable meagreness* of some parts, and the 
arrangement in others, leave room for improvement in a second 
edition, we hope it will still continue to enable non-scientific 
readers to acquire a general, and, so far ns it descends into par¬ 
ticulars, an accurate knowledge of the “ sub-kingdom of Protozoa" 
for the small sum of two shillings. Dr. Carpenter has devoted 
much time during several years to a minute investigation of the 
structure, mode of growth, mutual* relation and affinities of the 
most characteristic types of Foraminiferous shells, and inciden- 
taBy of the whole group of organisms by which these shells are 
formed, ^he results of his studies have been communicated, 
from time to time, to the Eoyal Society, which, by awarding him 
the Royal Medal, has testified how highly it estimates the value 
of his labours. His papers, which have successively appeared in 
the “Philosophical Transactions,” and to which we are greatly 
indebted, he has now embodied in a quarto volume, containing 
upwards of three hundred pages, profusely illustrated both by 
plates and woodcuts, and about to be published by the Ray 
Society. ^Dr. Carpenter has kindly placed the proof-sheets of 
this very valuable work at our disposal. We cannot acknowledge 
too fully how mdeh we have drawn from it. We are also in¬ 
debted to the new edition of Mr. Jukes’s able and comprehensive 
“ Manual of Geology”—especially with reference to the formation 
of limestone rocks by protozoic agency. Availing ourselves of 
these various works, we shall now endeavour to present to our 
readers some of the more remarkable results of recent investiga¬ 
tions concerning the lowest or simplest forms of animal life. 

The great majority of the Protozoa are so small as to be inca¬ 
pable of exmination by the naked eye, and consist of seemingly 
structureless jelly. Nearly all are aquatic : some inhabit fresh 
water, but by far the greatest number live in the sea. In no one 
of them has the slightest trace of any organs of sense, or of a 
nervous system, been, found; and in only a few has true sexual 
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reproduction been proved to occur. If the entire sub-kingdom 
be divided into four classes as hereinafter described, the whole of 
the animals in three of these classes perform, as Dr. Car¬ 
penter observes, those vital operations which we are accustomed 
to see carried on by an elaborate apparatus, without any special 
instruments whatever,—a little particle qf apparently homoge¬ 
neous jelly changing itself into a greater variety of forms than 
the fabled Proteus, laying hold of its food without members, 

swallowing without a mouth, cligestiug it without a stomach, 
appropriating its nutritious material without absorbent vessels 
or a circulatory system, moving from place to place without 
muscles, feeling (if it has any power to do so) without nerves, 
multiplying itself without eggs • and not only this, but in many 
instances forming shelly coverings of a symmetry and complexity 
not surpassed by those of any testaceous animals.*’ 

Notwithstanding the general minuteness, the simplicity of 
structure, and the humble capacity these creatures, they have 
performed, and continue to perform, one of the chief parts in the 
world’s history ; and to all who look on Nature’s wonders, wdiether 
in the mere spirit of curiosity or with the more earnest desire to 
unveil her mysteries, they may become objects of extraordinary 
interest. Viewing the whole animal world, from its lowest to its 
highest forms, as a vast ascending series of organic structures, 
gradually increasing in complexity of organization and perfection 
of development, w'e are led to regard the Protozoa as the most 
primitive and most primaeval of animals. Descending from the 
highest to the low^est types, and assuming that we have at least 
obtained some obscure insight into, if not as yet any positive 
knowledge of the method by which the different forms have been 
developed, we at length aiTive at tliat mysterious border-land 
which divides, and yet seemingly blends, the organic and in¬ 
organic worlds, where the simplest vegetable and animal struc¬ 
tures, scarcely distinguishable from each other, seeni alike to 
arise, and beyond which, in our search for the bueginnings of life, 
we are powerless to penetrate. On the side of animal existence, 
this border-land consists, so far as we know, of the Protozoa, 
These may be reasonably looked upon as the aboriginal creations, 
the beginnings of life—the dawn of the animal world. By what 
marvellous intermediate agency they were originally transformed, 
—whether even now they are still being transforrqed, directly, 
or indirectly through vegetable cells—from the inorganic *ele- 
ments, are secrets which Nature still refuses to divulge. But in 
contemplating them, the biologist deems himself near the source 
of animal existence, and feeling with more than ordinary in¬ 
tensity the profound mystery of life, studies the phenomena 
around him in eager hope of fresh revelations. And, indeed. 
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he already been rewarded: his knowledge of the animal 
world is extended; he has become acquainted with new objects 
of marvellous beauty, presented to him in the form and struc¬ 
ture of the microscopic shells of many of these simple crea¬ 
tures ; he has obtained a large increase of exceedingly valuable 
data, from which be may draw conclusions corrective or 
confirmatory of existing conceptions concerning the nature of 
species, and the laws of organic development; and, what may 
be above all interesting to the general reader, lie has not only 
discovered the animal origin and mode of formation of many 
geological strata, but has taught himself to recognise the minute 
organisms in question as among the chief builders of the earth's 
crust—many of its component rocks being the stupendous monu¬ 
ments of their labours, and in which they lie entombed. 

In few departments of the adimal kingdom have the classifica¬ 
tions adopted by naturalists been subject to more revolutions 
than in that of the Protozoa. The great microscopist Ehren- 
berg included in his class oi Infusoria (the name originally given 
to organisms found in vegetable infusions) a group of creatures 
known as Rotifera (wheel animalcules), the organization of 
which, as he was aware, proves their claim by affinity to rank in 
one. of the lower provinces of the sub-kingdom of the ringed 
animals—the Annulosa. On the other hand, be raised to the 
dignity of Infusoria a heterogeneous assemblage of minute orga¬ 
nisms, comprising not only Rhizopoda (root-footed animals) and 
embryonic forms of unknown parentage, hut minute Algse and 
single cells of vegetable origin. So long as the internal struc¬ 
ture of the shell-bearing group of Protozoa continued unknown, 
the complex structure and Nautilus-like form of many of their 
shells caused them to he classed among the highest animals 
of the invertebrate kingdom — the Cephalopoda (head-footed), 
to which'the Nautilas and Cuttle-fish belong. Such was the 
position assigned to them by M. d’Orhigny as late as 1825. 
Not until 1835 did the exceedingly simple structure of these 
organisms become known to the scientific world. At that date, 
M. Dnjar^ announced to Hxe Academie des Sciences their jelly- 
like and homogeneous or non-differentiated nature. In the 
following year, he demonstrated their essential identity with the 
Amahor and, other allied forms—fresh-water jelly-specks, which 
are undoubtedly independent animals. Since that period, diffe¬ 
rent naturalists, as their knowledge of the Protozoa has in¬ 
creased, have adopted different methods of^ classification. In 
our country, that put forward, so late as 1859, by Professor 
Greene, in his “Manual of the Sub-kingdom Protozoa,” as 
seeming the most judicious, has already been in great measure 
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superseded. Dr. Carpenter’s labours in this field have led him 
to propose a new arrangement of the Rhizopoda, based on that 
of Professor Muller; this arrangement has been adopted by Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley, and forms a port of the general classification of 
the animal kingdom contributed by him to the new edition just 
published of the “ Student’s Manual of Geology,” by Mr. Jukes. 
In our brief description of the Rhizopoda, we shall speak of 
thorn in the order which Professor Huxley has adopted. 

Our readers will of course imagine it very easy to distinguish 
animals without mouths from those with; Imt, indeed^ when the 
animals themselves have to he looked for through a microscope, 
their mouths, when they have any, may escape detection. At 
least, one observer of the repoited mouthless Protozoa htis given 
utterance to the suspicion that, when looked at, they may keep 
their mouths obstinately shut, leaving not the slightest chink or 
trace of a line to denote the orificd^and thus confiding naturalists 
are deceived. However, in spite of*1116 imputation, that these 
simple creatures thus puzzle their examiners, they have been 
divided into two provinces—those without mouths (astomatoda), 
and those with (stomatoda). The former consists of three classes: 
the Rhizopoda (the root-footod); the Spongida (the sponges); 
and the Gregarinida (the flocking together). The province of 
the mouth-endowed (the stoinatoda) consists but of one clasPi— 
the Infusoria. Of those without mouths, only the Rhizopods 
are divided into orders; to these, names, denoting their organic 
peculiarities, have been given by Dr. Carpenter. 

The simplest and most prin^Te forms of Protozoa have been 
named by Dr. Carpenter Rhizopoda retieularia —a name which 
may perhaps best be Englished as reticulate root-footed animals. 
I’hey consist of minute specks of semi-fluid, jelly-like, but granu¬ 
lar matter, the particles of which, when the animal is in a state 
of activity, are continually performing a circulatory movement. 
A remarkable naked form of this group, called LieberkuWnia (after 
the naturalist Lieberkiilm) measures about one four-hundredtli 
of an inch in its long diameter. It aud its allies have the pow'er 
of protruding portions of themselves, in the shape of minute fila¬ 
ments, and of so retracting them that they again become a part 
of the homogeneous mass of which the body consists. But, what 
is still more remarkable, so plastic is this body-substance, or 
sarcode, as it is technically called, and so Completely devoid is it 
of any membranous envelope, that the filaments protruded from 
aud again withdrawn into it “ subdivide into finer and yet finer 
threads,” and are capable of blending with each other whenever 
they come into contact. By these frequent junctions a net-work, 
or, as expressed by Dr. Carpenter, “ an animated spider’s web,” 
is formed at the periphery of the animal. This network is, as he 
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observes, “ continually undergoing changes in its own arrange¬ 
ment ; new filaments being put forth in different directions, some¬ 
times from its margin, sometimes from the midst of its ramifica¬ 
tions, whilst others are retracted. Not unfrequently it happens, 
that to a spot where two or more filaments have met, there is an 
influx of the protoplasmic substance, which causes it to accumu¬ 
late there as a sort of secondary centre, from which a new radiation 
of filamentary processes takes place.” In Lieberkiihnia (as well 
as in the whole sub-order in which Dr. Carpenter has classed it) 
the filaments are protruded from only one part of the body; in this 
naked form they appear to pass through an exceeding fine trans¬ 
parent circular baud of membrane which restricts them,and which is 

the first tentative approach to the formation of shells, the aperture or 



Oromia oviforniig, with its psoadopodia extended. 
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apertures of which are confined to one spot. These shells are called 
Imperforata* The species called Gromia, belonging to this 
group, has a more complete investing membrane (see Fig. 1). But 
avast proportion of this order of Rbizopods can form and protrude 
their filaments at any part of their circumference; and hence,- 
as their calcareous exudations concrete around them, in the 
intervals between the filaments which extend from all parts of 
their bodies and secure apertures for their exit, the walls of the 
shells so formed orfe pierced throughout like the bottom of a sieve. 
Such shells (see Fig. 9) are called Perforata. The functions 


Fig. 2. 



of these filaments are various. They serve as organs of pre¬ 
hension and nutrition ; any small alimentary particle which they 
may touch becomes adherent to their glutinous surface; they 
grasp and coalesce around it, draw it to the surface of the body, 
and, at length, embed it within the substance of the je41y-sphere, 
where its nutrient elements are absorbed and digested, the rest 
being afterwards extruded through some part of the gelatinous 
mass. They also act as organs of locomotion : by their pro¬ 
trusion and the adherence of their extremities to the surface on 
which the animal is placed, followed by their contraction, it is 
drawn along; hence their generally recognised name of pseudo- 
[Vol. L'XXVIII. No. CLIII.>-New Series, VoL XXII. No I. N 
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podia (false-feet) by which we shall hereafter speak of them. But 
they fulfil a still more extraordinary function : they are the agents 
by which the Rhizopoda effect at least one form of their repro¬ 
duction, viz., that by gemmation or budding, and by which, also, 
when the buds or segments remain in connexion with their first 
parent, that connexion is sustained. The ** secondary centres' 
of the body-substance, formed occasionally by a coalescence of 
the pseudopodial network, have already been mentioned; in like 
manner the shell-covered Rhizopods protrude and develops from 
their bodies fresh buds, or segments, which afterwards secrete a 
shelly covering for themselves. The^ reticulate Rhizopods are 
distinguished from their more developed allies, by the absence of 
a * nucleus* and * contractile vesicle.’ The former seems to play 
an important part in the function of reproduction; the latter is 
the most primitive trace of an organ for the propulsion of the 
circulatory fluid. But ^notwithstanding its absence in these 
Protozoa^ even in them when in a state of activity, the granular 
particles of their body-substance are continually performing, as 
wo have said, a circulatory movement, and pass to and fro along 
the branching pseudopodia, and through the network which they 
form. 

The essential identity of the typical form of shell-less, reticulate 
Uhizopods just described, with those having a calcareous invest¬ 
ment, is now we believe fully established. Dr. Carpenter, who 
has given especial attention to the point, and who has examined 
the inhabitants of Orbitolite (disc-like) shells, preserved in spirits, 
has entirely satisfled himself that this is the case. 

“ There is not,” he says, “ the least indication that any part of the 
aarcode is contained within any proper membrane; nor is there the 
slightest trace of any distinct orffans, either in the mass of sarcode 
which forms the central nucleus, or in that which constitutes each one 
of the svixTounding segments. • . . The homogeneity of the component 
substance and o/ the central nucleus, and of the entire assemblage of 
multiple segments, seems indeed to be conclusively established by the 
following facts:—In all the spirit specimens which I have examined, 
the cavities of the outer zones are completely void, while those of the 
nucleus and of the inner zones are quite filled with their animal contents. 
This drawing together of the soft body towards the centre is evidenced 
also in many of the larger specimens which have been dried when 
collected in the living state, by the limitation of the red colour that 
indicates the presence of the sarcode to the inner portion of the disk. 
In both cases it may be presumed that the animal matter has shrunk 
together: in the former through the comigatory action of the spirit, 
in the latter through desiccation. Now if the polypdom of a zoophyte 
be similarly treats, there is no such drawing together of the entire 
body, but each cell is found to contain the shrunk contents of its own 
polype-segment; and this difference seems to me to indicate a complete 
di^milarity in the characters of the two^organisms. For it is obvious 
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that the substance of the peripheral segments of the Orbitolite body 
can only be brought together towards the Centre, through being com¬ 
pletely unattached to the walls of the cavities which it occupies, and 
through having a form ho alterable as to be capable of being drawn in 
threads through the narrow connecting passages, and of their coalescing 
together again so perfectly that the masses they form do not present 
the least trace of having been thus spun out. There is no known 
kind of animal texture except sarcode that is susceptible of this kind 
of alteration; and the evidence of it which I have adduced seems to 
me extremely valuable, not only as establishing the general nature of 
the animal body of the Orbitolite, but also as fully justifying the as¬ 
sumption that in the living state the sarcode is projected in psoudopodia 
through the marginal apertures, and that alimentary particles are in¬ 
troduced by their instrumental!^, as in other Foramlnifera.” 

Between the families of naked Rhizopoda reticularia and those 
invested with a perfect shell, there ar§ groups of intermediate 
types, which seemingly indicate the path of progress from the 
lower to the higher forms. The shell-bearing groups are called 
Foraminifera (from foramen, a hole, and fero, I bear), because 
of the countless foramina with which those shells to which the 
name was first given are pierced Tor the passage of the pseudo¬ 
podia, and are divisible into two sub-orders, named according to 
the character of these shells, as already explained, Imperforata 
and Perforata, In the sub-order, Imperforata, the transitions 
from the naked to the shell-invested forms have been most es¬ 
pecially observed, and the group has been divided into three 
families, distinguished respectively by the nature of tlieir in¬ 
vestments. The smallest advance from nakedness to the pos¬ 
session of a vesture is exhibited by the family called Groinida; 
but the different members of these families present different 
degi'ees of dress; one member of the Gromida family, Lieber- 
kuhnia, is, as we have said, all but naked, the membriauous 
envelope of its sarcode body being reduced to such extreme? 
tenuity as only to be distinctly visible where *it surrounds 
the pedicle from which the pseudopodia are given off." In 
the species Oromia, which gives its name to this family, the 
tunic is firmer and more distinct. The family Lituolida (little 
trumpet-like) is not so far superior to Gromida in respect to its 
clothing as to be able to form for itself a genuine shell, but the 
organisms of this group strengthen their membranous eftivelopes , 
by the addition of excessively minute particles of sand, rendered 
adherent to their coats by the ‘‘organic glue" which they secrete. 
The different members of this family denote their individuality 
by the relative degrees in which the larger or smaller arenaceous 
particles predominate on their vestments, the rougher and more 
brusqtie displaying themselves in coarse pebble-surfaced wrappers, 
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while the more refined, avoiding such external asperities, appro¬ 
priate only the minutest possible sand-particles as their outer 
dress, these, in combination with tho organic glue,” forming a 
fine cement so smoothed down as to present an even external 
surface. Of a still higher order are the tunics of the family 
Miliolida.^ The highest of them, indeed the great majority, have 
pure porcelain shells ; but the gradations of rank amongst them 
are not less obvious than in the two preceding families, and tlio 
humbler members are very closely related to the LituoUda group. 
Though they all possess the power of secreting porcelain or true 
shell substance, they possess it in degrees: some of 

them, seemingly incapable of forming a complete porcellanons 
shell, adopt the habits of their inferior relatives, imparting strengtli 
to their coverings by embedding particles of sand in the scanty 
hut real porcelain coat which they exude. Not leas interesting 
than the transitional forips just mentioned is the genus Valvulina, 
of the feanily Litiiolida ; for though the greater part of its invest¬ 
ment consists of agglutinated arenaceous particles, too closely 
compacted to he pervious by psevdopodia, it has, nevertheless, 
“a basis of true shell-substance in which pores can be distin¬ 
guished,” and thus forms an intermediate typo or connecting link 
^between the Imperforate and Perforate orders of Foraminifera. 

One of the most striking features of Noraminiferons shells is 
their marvellous minuteness: “ many hundreds, thousands, or 
even tens of thousands,” as stated by Dr. Carpenter, may be 
contained in a pill-box.” Professor llymer Jones says that six 
thousand have been counted in a single ounce of sand from 
the shores of the Adriatic, and that M. d’Orbigny estimated that 
an ounce of sand procured from the* Antilles contained not 
less than the astounding number—three million, eight hundred 
thousand! The fossil Nummulites (nummus^ a coin, and lithos, 
stone) and other disc-like forms, do indeed attain the gigantic 
size of from ^two to three inches in diameter; but in the Fora- 
miniferous world they are comparatively enormous, and even 
in the limestone in which the large Nummulites occur there 
are myriads of them but just visible to the naked eye. The 
QlabigeriMf (shells having globular chambers, see G, Fig. 3,) 
which have been found in such vast numbers ft the bed of 
the Atlantic, are each about one-fiftieth part of an inch in 
t diam'etef, and the linear dimensions of recent British species 
are said by Professor Greene to vary from one five-thousandth to 
one fifty-thousandth of an inch. 

* A name, says Dr, Carpenter, “ apparently suggested by the resemblance 
to mifict-seed borne by tho minute bodies to whirii it is applied;” but Mr. 
Page, in his “ Handbook of Geological Terms,” tells us they were “ so called 
from their occurring in myriads in certain tertiary strata!” 
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Mauy of these wonderfully minute shells consist of only one 
chamber, and hence are called unilocular or monothalamous 
(thalamoSy a chamber) ; but a vast proportion consist of several 
chambers, and hence are called multilocular or polythalamous. 
Each of the suh-orietB, Perforata and Imperforata, alike ooia- 


Fig. 3. 



Various forms of Fora m in/vkka ' —A, Oolina clavata ; u, 

Nodosaria rufjona ; c. Sodnsaria apiniroHa j D, Cristellaria 
comprenHa ; k, PnlpstomeUa crispa ; Vy DondHtina eiegans; 
o, Globigerma hulloides; Ji, Textularia Mageriana; I, 
Quinffueloculina Jironnictna* 

prehend both monothalainous and polythalamotis shells. There 
is an exquisitely beautiful genus of the perforate monothalamous 
group called Lagena, which exhibits a wonderful variety of ele¬ 
gantly formed flasks (see A, Eig. ;i), the sides of which are often 
fluted by numerous longitudinal strite. The perforate polytha* 
lamous group is well typified by the genus Rotalia (rota, a wheel), 
so called from its nautiloid wheel-like contour. The statement of 
the astounding minuteness of the pores ot foramina, from which 
these creatures take their name and through whiqji they commu¬ 
nicate with the exterior of their cells, demands a great effort of 
credulity; the fact is, however, fairly established that the dia¬ 
meters of these pores usually range from one three-thousandth to 
one ten-themsandth of an inch. There can be no question," says 
Dr. Carpenrer, “ that even the smallest of these tubuli are large 
enough to transmit the finest threads into which the protoplasmic 
substance may subdivide itself: and looking to their Remarkable 
continuity through successive layers of shell-substance, when the 
earlier whorls are completely embraced by the later, there can, 1 
think, be no reasonable doubt that, through their means, a direct 
communication is maintained between even the earliest and inner¬ 
most segments and the surrounding medium.** 

Every Foraminiforous shell, however numerous may be its 
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ohaml)©^, or seemingly complex its struchire, originates as a 
single shell. The primitive jelly-sphere, or first sarcode segment, 
secretes around itself its appropriate calcareous envelope. Having 
grown too large for its habitation, it protrudes a portion of itself 
without, and thus forms a second segment. If by a process of 
spontaneous fission this segment becomes quite detached from its 
parent, and repeats the life and method of reproduction of the 
latter, a series of monothalnmous shells will be the result. But 
if, by means of a sarcode band, the primitive segment maintains 
its connexion with its immediate offspring, and this, repeating 
the reproductive process, does the same, a compound or poly- 
thalaraous shell will, of course, bo the result. The form of the 
polythalamous shell is determined by the shape and relative size 
of the group of connected sarcode segments, and by the relative 
diction in which each of the successive segments is produced. 
If a primitive segment should put forth its bud in a line direct 
with the axis of itself, and if this bud and its successors, attaining 
the size of their first parent, should do the same, the aggregate 
of segments thus formed would be a straight calcareous tube, 
constricted at intervals corresponding to the inter-segmental 
spaces, the connecting bands, or ‘ stolens,' occupying tlie con¬ 
stricted parts of the tube. If the sarcode segments successively 
lormed gradually increase in size from the first to the last, Uie 
tube will, of course, gi'adually increase in diameter, thus becoming 
a cone, the base of which is formed last. Such a tube being 
alternately dilated and constricted, suggests the notion of a string 
of knots; and hence the name of the genus of Foraminifera formed 
on this type, Nodosaria inodosus, knotted, see B and C, Fig. 3.). 
If the direction in which each successive-segment is developed be 
at an angle with the axis of its predecessor, the shell will become 
convolute, or spiral—the form most frequent of all, perhaps, which 
the Foraminifera assume. (See E and F, Fig. 3.) This is the 
form, where the convolutions of the spiral are all in the same 
plane, of the beautiful and well-known Nummuliie, now extinct, 
and the one which, from its likeness to that of the Nautilus, led 
the earlier students of these tiny shells to class them with those of 
the highly organized group of molluscs, to which Nautilus 
belongs. If the course of the spiral should not be hmzoutal, but 
should diverge to one side of the axis of the primitive segment, the 
shell becomes turbinated like the conical whorl of a peg-top. In 
the group Miliolida, a very different mode of growth prevails: the 
primitive segment is somewhat oblong in shape, and its bud, 
equal in length to that of its parent, is doubled completely back 
upon it, just as a short piece of tape might be bent in the middle 
of its length on itself, so that as each segment is added, the com¬ 
pound animal may be likened to a piece of tape wound upon itself 
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in an oblong form, the terminal orifice of the successive segments 
being alternately transferred from one end of the oblong to the 
other. (See I, fig. 3.) In many groups the outer end of each suc¬ 
cessively formed segment does not consist of a single orifice, but 
of many small ones, sometimes arranged like the holes of a sieve, 
more frequently in almost regular rows. Through these apertures 
the animal protrudes a part of itself in the shape oi psendopodiat 
which coalescing, form a now segment, around which shell is 
secreted, and by which, in turn, the same budding process is 
again performed. The spiral shells of the genera Peneroplis, and 
Operculina (lid-like), which are remarkable for their beauty, are 
constructed on this plan. 

A very curious and complicated shell, which we have already 
referred to, has, together with its varieties, been carefully studied, 
and minutely described by Dr. Carpenter in his Monograph of 
the Genus Orhitolites^ first published in the Philosophical 
Transactions,” but now embodied in tUc work named at the head 
of this article. As this monograph extends over more than fifty 
quarto pages, and is illustrated by a great number of lithograpli 
figures, it will scarcely be expected that we should enable our 
readers to form a correct idea of the structure it describes, seeing 
that our limited space prevents us from devoting to it more than 
a few lines. But, aided by the following woodcuts, we wjil 
try to give some idea of it. The Orhitolite is a discoid body, 


Fig. 4. 



Simple disk of OrhiioUtes complanatM, laid opon to tbOW 
its intmor structure:—a, central cell; h, circumambient cell, 
surrounded hj concentric zones of cells, connected with each 
other bj annular and radiating passages. 

the simple types of which are ordinarily about one-twentieth 
of an inch in diameter; those having the most complex structure 
not uofrequcutly attain to three-tenths, while some are found 
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reaching even to seven-tenths of an inch. The central Orbitolite 
segment of sarcode has somewhat the shape of a pear, the rind of 
which may represent the shell; from the part corresponding to the 
pear^stalk the first gemmule is developed. The direction which 
this off-shoot takes evinces an incipient tendency in the young. 
Orbitolite to grow in the spiral form (and thus proves the essen¬ 
tial relationship between this extraordinarily eccentric genus and 
many of the ordinary Forarainiferous types). This spiral ten- 

Fig. 5. 



Composite Animal of simple type of OrbitoliU$ compla- 
nattt9 central mass of sarcode; 6, circumambient mass, 
giving off peduncles, in which orinnato the concentric zones 
of segments connect^ by annular oands. 

dency is, however, very soon arrested, for it rarely manifests itself 
beyond the development of the second segment, which turns 
round the central one, investing it more or less completely, and 
hence has been named the “circumambient’’ segment. The 
further process of growth, which we are about to describe, has 
not been actually observed, but the knowledge obtained of the 
structure of Hie adult animal, and of its habitation, added to what is 
already known concerning the development of other Foramini- 
fera, justify ais in stating confidently that its increase takes place 
as follows-The circumambient segment having been formed, 
and clothed with shell in the marginal circumference of which 
there is a row, of numerous and nearly equidistant holes, pseudo¬ 
podia are protruded through them, obtain nourishment for the two 
existing segments, and, ns soon as there is need of more room 
for the growing animah themselves assume along the outer 
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margin of the shell the condition of new hnde, in the shape of 
little nodules, each of which is connected with the circumambient 
segment by the pseudopodial peduncle from which it was de¬ 
veloped. These buds, or new segments, throw out lateral fila* 
ments in the intersegmental spaces, which meeting and blending 
with each other, complete a nodular or beaded sarcode zone 
around the margin of the shell. This zone becomes, in its turn, 
wholly clothed with shell, which being exuded from the surface 
of the sarcode nodules and intervening bands, is adapted to and 
displays the beaded or alternately protuberant and depressed 
margin of the new annulus of the disc. In each of the depres¬ 
sions, and midway between the protuberant buds, there is a 
minute hole in the margin of the shell corresponding to the 
middle of each connecting T)and of sarcode in the zone just 
formed, and through each of these holes psoudopodia, which 
branch off from the connecting bands,^ are protruded as before. 
These, in turn, constitute peduncles, on which, around the whole 
circumference of the disc, new buds are again developed, from 
these buds lateral filaments meet each other, forming connecting 
bands, as just described, shell is again secreted over the surface 
of the newly-formed zone, and thus, by a combination of radial 
and concentric growth, successive rings of cells, with their con¬ 
tained buds, are added to the margin of the disc. Such is thfe 
structure and method of development of Orbitolitee of the simplest 
type. The number of zones in the simple forms, as in the com¬ 
plex, varies considerably. In some specimens, attaining fifteen 
hundredths of an inch in diameter, forty have been counted. The 
margins of the complex discs denote the more compound animal 
which they contain, not only by their increased thickness, but by 
an increase in the number of rows of foramina, through which the 
pseudopodia are protruded. The structure of these complex forms 
is too elaborate to permit of detailed description here. , 

It may, perhaps, be asked whether the component segments of 
such organism as the Orbitolites can properly be rc^garded as sepa¬ 
rate individuals, or whether individuality, in the true sense of the 
terra, belongs only to the disc as a whole. It is not easy to 
answer this question satisfactorily. Were our knowledge of the 
mode of reproduction of the Foraminifera more complete than it 
is, the question of individuality would admit of less doubt than 
now surrounds it: if, for instance, we could trace the development of 
a primordial Orbitolite germ through its various stages, until having 
attained its maximum growth, it gave birth to a new and wholly 
distinct organism, we should be justified in affirming that the 
whole of the successive forms assumed during the entire circle of 
development constitute but one individual. Our knowledge of 
the reproductive process of Foraminifera is, however, almost 
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entirely limited to that of budding or gemmation. When the 
buds are wholly detached from the parent organism, as in the 
Mo7iothalamia, there seems little reason to question the indi¬ 
viduality of each; and where they remain connected together, 
the difference in capacity of self-nourishment, growth, and re¬ 
production is inappreciable, and hence the latter have almost as 
great a claim as the former to be regarded as distinct animals. 

All that is at present known of the mode of reproduction of 
Foraminifera, otherwise than by gemmation, is chiefly due to the 
observations of Professor Max Schultze and Dr. Carpenter. The 
former remarked that an individual of the genus Triloculina 
^of M. d'Orbigny) surrounded itself with a coat of slime, became 
quiescent for several days, and then minute, round, sharply- 
defln^d granules appeared, and detached themselves from the 
slimy envelope. Soon as many as forty clustered round the 
■animal, and gradually separated themselves completely from it. 
They proved to be young Foraminifera; and, what is not a little 
remarkable, no sooner could their individual character he made 
out than they were found to be already clothed with infinitely 
delicate shells. By protruding their minute pseudopodia, and 
moving about, they showed a capacity of at once comporting 
themselves like their parent. On carefully breaking the shell of 
the latter it was found almost entirely empty: it contained only 
trifling remains of a finely granular organic substance, wholly 
devoid of motion, and seemingly lifeless. These facts justify the 
belief that the whole body of the creature bad been resolved into 
young ones. In many parts of spirit-specimens of Orbitolites, espe¬ 
cially, but not solely, in the superficial cells, Dr. Carpenter has 
found “ the sarcode broken up as it were into little spherules and 
remarks: “ I feel much inclined to believe that these bodies are 
^emmules, which, like the zoospores of the algee, are produced by 
a resolytion of certain portions of the substance of the organism 
into independent particles, which spontaneously detaching them¬ 
selves, and eschping through the marginal pores of the disk, will 
go forth to lay the foundation for new disks elsewhere. Besides 
these, however, I have more rarely met certain other bodies 
apparently embedded in the sarcode, which may be either gem- 
mules in a later stage, or may possibly be true ova; these seem 
to exhibit various stages of binary subdivision; and they 
present a'deep-red colour, even in spirit-specimens.” Dr. Car¬ 
penters conjecture that these bodies may be true ova is by no 
means improbable; for, as we shall hereafter see, a Protozoon 
of much the same grade of organization as the Orhi^lite — 
namely, one of the sponges—is reproduced by means of true ova 
and spermatozoa. 

Perhaps the most remarkable and interesting of all the Forami- 
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nifera is a genus discovered in the Eastern Seas, and which Dr. 
J. E. Gray, in honour of Dr. Carpenter, Iras named Carpentena. 
The extraordinary character of this genus consists in its combina¬ 
tion of the nature of the Foraminifera with that of the Sponges, 
and is consequently the connecting link between these two classes 
of the rProfozoa. It is the more remarkable, seeing that though 
the Foraminifera and the Sponges, are nearly on the same plane 
of organic development, they differ from each other very widely 
both in aspect and structure. Most of the specimens of Carpen- 
teria which have been collected have been found attached to the 
surface of coral or molluscous shells. The shell of this ci'cature 
is a minute cone, adherent by its base to the object on which it 
grows. The sides of the cone present an appearance of irregular 
divisions into triangular segments, which might, easily be sup¬ 
posed to be‘^valves" bounding a single undivided cavity. At 
the apex of the cone there is a large aperture communicating with 
the chambers of the shell, the outer walls of which are pierced by 
foramina. Our readers will at once see that in the general aspect 
of this conical shell there is a considerable likeness to the sponge, 
but with the form of the shell, so far as it is concerned, this like¬ 
ness ends. Though the perforations in the sides of the cone may 
remind us of the pores of the sponge, they really connect it with 
the Foraminifera. This connexion becomes still more apparent 
when its internal structure is examined; its entire cavity is 
divided into numerous chambers, which are completely separated 
from each other, and which are arranged upon a spiral type, 
“ each whorl completely investing (save on the adherent base) 
that which preceded it, so that only the external wall of the last 
'whorl is anywhere seen on the surface." As the last-formed whorl 
is the largest and invests its predecessors, it of course forms the 
apex of the cone, and constitutes the external orifice communi¬ 
cating with each of the chambers ; for though the side^ of this 
orifice conceal the aperture of the previous whorls, it does not 
obstruct them, and in fact is the termination of *an irregular ver¬ 
tical canal formed by the superposition of the oval rings of succes¬ 
sive cells, and through which they retain their original connexion 
with the exterior. As pointed out, the structure of this extraor¬ 
dinary shell decisively connects it with the Foraminifera, while, 
on the other hand, the organization of its inhabitant allies it no 
less decisively with the Sponges; its body-substance possesses far 
more consistence than the sarcode of the Foraminifera, and is 
supported, in the large chambers at least, by sponge-like siliceous^ 
spicules similar to those of the sponge known to naturalists by 
the name Halichondria, 

As the order Bhizopoda reticularia is connected with the 
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sponges by means of the carious organism just described, so the 
next order to which we shall devote a few words, the Rhizopoda 
radiolaria, is no less related to the sponges, though in a less 
definite and interesting form, as we shall hereafter see. The 
naked type of this order, Actinopkyrs (rayed eyebrow), exhibits 
a considerable advance on that of the Reticulata already de¬ 
scribed. It is, in like manner, a minute jelly-sphere, capable of 
protruding pseudopodia in the same manner and for the same 
purposes as the naked members of the Keticulate group, but it is 
differentiated from them by the following characteristics. The jelly- 
sphere, instead of being a purely homogeneous mass, is of dif¬ 
ferent consistence in its outer and inner portions, the inner being 
more fluid, the outer more tenacious and dense. The outer and 
inner portions, as thus distinguished* from each other, have been 
respectively designated the ‘ectosarc’ (outer flesh), and the 
‘ endosarc’ (inner flesh). The pseudopodia are finer and more 
tapering than in the preceding order; they never subdivide into 
branches, neither do they show any readiness to coalesce when 
they come into mutual contact. They can, however, be retracted 
and fused into the general mass of the body, like those of Licber- 
kithnia. This usually occurs when alimentary particles are en¬ 
trapped, the pseudopodia, by which they are caught,being gradually 
drtlwn into the sarcode mass, followed by the prey, which becomes 
surrounded, and its nutrient portions absorbed. These particles 
often seemingly slide along the pseudopodia until they reach the 
circumference of the body before the gelatinous filaments retract 
and enclose them. There is not in the body that seemingly 
automatic circulation visible in Lieberkuhnia, but there is a 
‘ contractile vesicle,' the function of which is, as we have said, 
to maintain “ a continual movement of nutritive fluid among a 
system of channels and vacuoles excavated in the substance of 
the body, some of the vacuoles which are nearest the surface 
being observed to undergo distension when the vesicle contracts, 
and to empty thbmselves gradually as it refills." There is gene¬ 
rally a ‘ nucleus’ in this order; it is not, however, so strongly 
marked as we shall find in the next, and may easily escape 
notice. The assemblage of characteristics just described evince 
a marked organic advance beyond the Reticularia. Certain 
geuera of this order, by the limitation of the pseudopodia to 
one portion* of the body, in consequence of its enclosure within a 
protecting envelope, show an advance beyond the naked form 
^Actinopkyrs, and constitute the connecting links between it and 
the shell-covered Acanthometrina and th& Polycystinai which 
may be regarded as higher or more specialized forms of the same 
type. 

The Acanthometrse are minute microscopic creatures; the one 
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collei Acanthometra echineides, v^hich abounds on the western 
coast of Norway, is, however, discernible as a red spot by the 
naked eye. Their radiating pseudopodia “ correspond precisely in 
all their characters with those of Actinophyrs, having the same 
rod-like tapering form, the same slow movement of particles 
along their surface; some of them, however, are enclosed in 
tubular siliceous sheaths, which appear to be secreted from their 
surface; and the union of the expanded bases of these sheaths 
forms a sort of framework that supports the protoplasmic sub¬ 
stance of the body/* These creatures are all marine, and are desti¬ 
tute of locomotive power ; their star-like shells, with their peculiar 
siliceous radiating spines, which meet in the centre of the gela¬ 
tinous body, and project in most cases considerably beyond its 
surface, impart to them considerable beauty, and together witli 
the ray-like pseudopodia of Actinophyrs^ as well as of other 
members of the group, suggest and justify the name Ra'diolaria, 
by which Muller distinguished it* • 

One family of this order, the Polycystina, has very close 
affinities with the Poraminifera, differing from them, however, 
in respect to the form, size, and composition of their shells. The 
former bear tlie same relation 4o Actinophyrs as the latter do to 
Lieberkuhnia. In other words, as the Foraminifera are shell¬ 
bearing reticulate Khizopods, so the Polycystina are shell-bearjng 
radiate Rhizopods; but while the shells of the former are cal¬ 
careous, those of the latter are siliceous. Their shells are usually 
surmounted by a number of peculiar spine-like projections, very 
frei{uently having a radiate disposition. Many of them have a 


Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 



Fig. 6. Podoe^HiB SchomburgkH. 
Fig. 7. Bhopaloeaniuw omatum. 
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discoid form, from the circumference of which the siliceous spines 
radiate at regular intervals, and hence have a star-like aspect, and 
for this reason were placed by Muller in the radiate group. They 
are generally of smaller size than even the Foraminifera, and are 
especially remarkable for the variety and beauty of their forms. 
(See Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9.) As yet but very little is known of the true 
nature of these exquisite microscopic organisms. That the multi¬ 
tude of minute foramina pervading their shells are for the exit of 


Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 



Fig. 8. Saliomtna Humholdtii. 

Fig. 9. Perichlamydmm pratextum. 


pseudopodia, as is the case with the perforate order of the calcareous 
Foraminifera^ there cau be no doubt. So far as is yet Icnown of 
the saroode body inhabiting the shell, it appears to be divided into 
four equal lobes, and instead of filling the entire cavity of the 
shell, would seem, it is said, to be wholly confined to its upper 
portion. 

The third group of organisms, also classed by Miiller among 
the Radiolariay consists of a number of very curious creatures, 
first observed, we believe, by Professor Huxley, in 1851, and de¬ 
scribed by him under the name Tkalassicollida (sea-jellies). 
They are especially interesting because, like the Foraminiforous 
genus, Carpenteria, they also, by their peculiar structure, are con¬ 
necting links between the rhizopods and sponges. They consist 
of masses of jelly, of various and but slightly determinate forms, 
varying in size from an inch downward, seemingly destitute of the 
power of voluntary motion, and usually found floating near the 
surface of the water. One of the most abundant of these crea¬ 
tures, the Spharozoum punctatum, is somewhat oval, constricted 
towards its centre, and consists of a hollow gelatinous substance, 
transparent, colourless, and marked with a considerable number 
of spots: hence its name. The spots, when examined by the 
microscope, are found to consist of minute “ cellaeform bodies,” 
having an external membrane filled with gianular contents, in 
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whicb clear fatty-looking* nucleus is observed. They are 
generally surrounded by peculiar siliceous and cylindrical spicula, 
“terminating at both extremities in three or four conical rays, 
beset on either side with minute spine-like processes.” The like¬ 
ness of this creature to the characteristic structure of the sponge, 
as we shall hereafter see, is very remarkable. In it, as well as in 
Thalasgieolla proper, the differentiation of substance into endosaro 
and ectosarc,*observable in the naked type of this order, Actino* " 
phyrSf is distinctly marked. In another member of the group, 
GoUosphaera (glue-sphore), the sponge-like spicules are absent, 
hut the entire animal is enclosed in a transparent reticulated and 
very brittle siliceous shell. 

The third order of Rhizopoda, according to the arrangement 
of Dr. Carpenter, is chiefly distinguished by the shortness, ob¬ 
tuseness, and lobate character of its pseudopodia; hence the 
name by which he denotes the order Lobosa* The Amcehat which 
until recently has been regarded as the Very lowest form of animal 
life, and distinguished accordingly, has been elevated by Dr. 
Carpenter as the typo of this group. The distinction in this 
creature between the endosarc and ectosarc is still greater than in 
the preceding order. The few short, broad, and rounded pseudo¬ 
podia exhibit slighter disposition to cohesion, and still less to 
fusion of their substance, though, as in both the preceding orders, 
they are capable of being drawn into and blended with the 
sarcode body. Doth the * nucleus* and the ^ contractile vesicle* 
are distinctly visible. The interior of the jelly-sphere is more 
fluid than in the preceding groups, and during locomotion an 
active current of granules may be seen to pass into the pseudo¬ 
podia during their protrusion, while other currents set in an oppo¬ 
site direction from those which arc being retracted. The kind of 
progression eft'ected by the pseudopodia give an appearance of a 
rolling movement, but competent observers assert that this is an 
optical illusion, that the ‘nucleus’ and ‘contractile*vesicle’ 
always maintain the same position relatively to ihe rest of the 
body, and that creeping or crawling would be a truer description 
of the Amoebae movement. “ On this view,*' as observed by Dr, 
Carpenter, “ tliese animals have their ventral constantly differ* 
entiated from their dorsal surface, it being from the former alone 
that the pseudopodial extensions proceed; and thus a transition 
would seem to be indicated towards the testaceous Aipoebina, in 
which the dorsal surface is invested by a shell and the pseudo- 
podia are strictly limited to the ventral region.” This order is 
limited to one family, the Amcebina, One of its members, Pamr 
phagtis, though naked, has its pseudopodia restricted to one part 
of the body, thus exhibiting one step-in advance. This creature 
undergoes the most extraordinary mutations of form, in conse- 
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qaence of its'habit of swallowing almost every object with which it 
comes in contact; hence its appropriate name, Pamphagus mwta- 
bilis (changeable all-eater). A further mark of development is 
shown by other members of the group, which not only have the 
pseudopodia thus restricted, but have the outer portion of the 
body so hardened as to serve as an envelope for the protection of 
the softer sarcode within. A further step is shown in Difflugia 
and Arcella, The former is “invested with a membranous ‘ cara¬ 
pace* or 'lorica/ of an oblong or oval figure, from the terminal 
aperture of which the pseudopodia are protruded. In Arcella, 
the carapace assumes a discoid or hemispherical form, with the 
single narrow orifice placed on its flat surfacje. In both of these 
Hhizopods the surface of the carapace often exhibits tuberculcs 
or depressions, or has particles of sand, &c., imbedded in its sub¬ 
stance; and in Arcella the margin is frequently provided with 
long spinous prolongations.” 

We now pass to a group of organisms not less remarkable and 
interesting, perhaps, than those we have already glanced at— 
organisms connected with the Foraminifera, on the one hand, by 
means of the extraordinary creature Carpeiiteria, and with the 
Sea-jellies,Thalassicollida, on the other—viz., the Sponges. They 
differ very widely from the preceding groups, inasmuch as they 
are often of large size, have no locomotive power, except in the 
embryonic state, and present certain structural characters wholly 
unlike those of the other Protozoa, The three elements of the 
Sponge so generally present as to justify us in calling them 
distinctive, are a homy skeleton, a gelatinous covering, and 
siliceous spicula. The animal nature of these organisms, which 
was long a matter of doubt, is now entirely established. 

The skeleton usually consists of a horny reticulated structure, 
so arranged as to constitute a complex aggregation of canals, the 
flexibilfry of the fibres differing in different species of sponge. 
The great degree to which this quality is developed in the 
sponge of commerce, confers upon it its peculiar value for the 
purposes to which it is applied. The general form and character 
of the sponge* skeleton maybe at once well understood by all 
from their familiarity with this species. Sponges, however, differ 
exceedingly in their size, form, general aspect, and even, so far as 
the skeleton is concerned, in their doustitueut elements—the horny 
fibre in some sponges being wholly replaced by mineral spicula, 
which, however, are still so arranged as to preserve the reticulate 
character. Perhaps the most remarkable of dll sponges is the 
minute parasitic genus, Cliona, which has flourished ever since the 
secondary geological epoch,and which abounds in existing seas: 
it bunrows a residence for itself in various calcareous bodies, the 
shells of oysters and other molluscs beipg riddled by it. 
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Tho sponge-skeleton is covered externally, .and along the 
internal surfaces of the canals, with a gelatinous substance, 
which consists of an aggregation of Amcelnform bodies, about one- 
thousandtli part of an inch in diameter, and like to those consti¬ 
tuting the naked species of Amcehinaf embedded in a homogencosu 
glairy mass. In one of tho fresli-water sponges {Cliona celata)^ 
M. Dujardin discovered that these bodies continually change their 
shapes, and effect lobose projections of themselves, just as the 
Amoebce do. Indeed, it has since been ascertained by Mr. Carter, 
that in tho freshwater sponge, Spongilla, they project portions of 
themselves in slender filaments, sometimes single, sometimes bifid 
or trifid, and often equal in length to several diametersof the central 
jelly-mass. If oneof these bodies—or ‘^cells,” as he calls them—be 
separated from the common fnass, it assumes for a short time, as 
stated by rrufessor Rymor Jones, "a globular form, and after¬ 
wards, in addition to its becoming polymorphic, evinces a power 
of locomotion. It emits expansions of its cell-wall in the form of 
obtuse or globular projections, or digital and tentacular pro¬ 
longations. If in progression it meets with anotlier cell, both 
combine; and if more are in tbe immediate neighbourliood, they 
all unite together in one glolfular mass. Should a spiculurn 
chance to be placed in the path of a cell thus in motion, it will 
ascend it and traverse it Iroih end to end, subsequently quitting 
it; or else, assuming its globular form, it will embrace some part 
of the spiculnm, and remain stationarily attached to it. The 
changes in shape and position of the sponge-cell are, for the 
most part, effected so imperceptibly that they may be likened to 
those which take place in a cloud. Its granules, however, are 
more active, but there appears to be no motion in any part 
of tho cell ^(excepting among the molecules within the hyaline 
vesicle,) which in any way approaches to that characteristic of the 
presence of cilia' (minute hair-like ^appendages to tho vibrations 
of which the locomotion of Infusoria is generally due). In one 
species of sponge, however— \iz,,GTantia (after 5r. Grant), the 
Amoehiform bodies are known to be invested with cilia; and 
there is reason to believe that cilia are a common attribute of tho 
sponge. 

The spicula present in sponges are of various shapes, which 
for each species of sponge are strictly determinate, and n«t only 
so, but each part of the sponge, it is believed, has sjjicula of a 
character peculiar to itself. They are often of very extraordinary 
shape, and are not unfrequently arranged together in a curiously 
complex manner. Tho constancy of their forms, and the absence 
of any sign in them of crystallization, justify the belief that they 
are true organic deposits from the gelatinous or sarcode substance 
of the sponge. Indeed, Mr. Bowerbank has shown that they are 
[Vol. LXXVIIL No. CLIII.il-NEw Series, 7o1. XXII. No. I. 0 
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originally hollow, the cavity being occupied by sarcode, from which 
they are doubtless secreted. They are generally siliceous, but are 
sometimes calcareous, ‘and in some species are wholly absent, 
their place being seemingly occupied by particles of sand. 

The sponge canals, considered with respect both to their 
structure and functions, are objects of peculiar interest, inasmuch 
as they exhibit nature’s first attempts to develope a respiratory 
system. If our readers will examine an ordinary sponge, they 
will observe that it has a generally conical character, or perhaps, 
more correctly speaking, that it presents an aggregation of small 
cones arising from an extended and consolidated base; that at 
the top of each cone is a wide aperttire, called an osculum, and 
that the whole surface of the sponge presents one vast aggregate 
of pores. Throughout a living sponge a continuous circulation 
of water is going on : tlie water surrounding the sponge enters it 
by the multitude of small pores just mentioned, and pervades its 
entire substance. Passingltbrough a large number of small canals, 
which, from the direction of the water in them, are called “ in- 
curreut" canals, and ultimately reaching the larger set of vessels, 
called “ ex-current” canals, which terminate at the apical apertures 
of the sponge, it makes its exit tfiere, If a fragment of living 
sponge he placed in a watch-glass, on the stage of a microscope, 
and examined with a low magnifying power, a curious spectacle,’’ 
as Professor Greene says, “will, under favourable circumstances, 
come into view. Currents will be seen to issue rapidly from the 
oscula, whilst, at the same time, water is being continually 
absorbed by the pores. In this manner a sort of circulation is 
maintained within the two systems of canals which connect tho 
oscula and pores with one another. The currents are rendered 
more readily observable by diffusing fine powderedP indigo or 
carmine in the water containing the specimens under examination.” 

It is now proved that the living sponge has the power of open¬ 
ing anti closing its oscula at pleasure, that they are capable of 
acting independently of each other, and that new ones may be 
formed at any part in the direction of the ex-current canals. 

We said above that it is believed that cilia are a common attri¬ 
bute of the sponge ; this, however, is not proved, their presence 
being for the present only inferred from the circulatory action 
which Xhe sponge effects. Since Dr. Grant, in 1827, discovered 
this extraordinary phenomenon, much attention, especially by 
Dr. Bowerbank, has been directed to its investigation. There is 
reason for concluding that the movement of the water along the 
canals is effected by vibratile cilia, developed from the gelatinous 
surface of the “ ex-current’* canals, that the circulation is alter¬ 
nately vigorous and languid, and that the nourishment of the entire 
structure is effected by the alimentary particles brought to it 
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in tlie circulating currents, which at the same time aerate all its 
parts, and carry away the eflete matters resulting from the vital 
changes going on. 

Judged by the character of their reproductive organs, sponges 
may be said to present a higher grade of development than any of 
the Protozoa we have already noticed. In some marine sponges, 
reproduction is found to be effected by budding, the buds growing 
from the internal surfaces of the water-canals. These becoming 
detached, are provided with cilia, and after leading for some time 
an irregular life, fix themselves to some object, and grow up into 
the likeness of their parents. In the freshwater sponge, S 2 )ongilla, 
certain “ seed-like bodies' of a very remarkable structure have 
been discovered. These are roundish or ovoid; their capsules when 
magnified present a hexagonally-tesselated appearance, and are 
surrounded by a zone of very remarkable star-like spicula. Each 
spiculum consists of two asteroid discs^parallel to each other, and 
hold together by a siliceous rod passing through, or rather adherent 
to, their cei^res, tlius havingthe form of two carriage-wheels joined 
by an nxletree. The contents of the capsule consists of a uumhor 
of “ ovi-bcaring cells,** embedded in a glairy mass, and surrounded 
by a cortical layer of nucleated cells. When tl»e seed-liko body 
attains maturity, its contents escape through an aperture specially 
provided for the purpose; oscula, canals, and spicula become 
developed within the gelatinous mass, which, passing through 
certain intervening phases of growth, assumes the foi'm of the 
original sponge. But the iHost advanced form of reproduction 
hitherto observed in the sponges, is that which presents itself in 
the species called Tetliya^ which lias been carefully studied by 
Professor Huxley, The substance intervening between the 
central and outer portions of this sponge consists of a grannlar 
mass, which is found to be altogether made up of true germ-cells 
or oca, and of spermatozoa in every stage of dcvclopmeiiV The 
former are of various sizes, the largest being oval, and about 
l-350th of an inch in long diameter; they have a very distinct 
vitellary membrane, containing an opaque, coarsely-granular 
yolk, and in the centre of each, surrounded by a clear space, 
may be noticed the ^ germinal vesicle,* within which the ‘ ger¬ 
minal spot’ may sometimes bo seen. The spermatic cell “ throws 
out a long filament, which becomes the tail of the spermatozoon, 
and becoming longer and pointed, forms, itself, the head. The 
perfect spermatozoa have long, pointed, somewhat triangular 
heads, about 1-3000th of an inch in diameter, with truncated 
bases, from which a very long filiform tail proceeds/* 

The Gregarinidce are perhaps, of all the Protozoa, the least in¬ 
teresting, aud we shall say but a few words concerning them. 

0 2 
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They diflTor so remarkably in character and habit from the other 
organisms with which they are grouped, that it is diflBcult to say 
what relative position as a class they would most appropriately 
occupy. Professor Greene places them immediately below the 
Infusoria, which being the Stomatoda, sxc the highest of all; 
and as there are good reasons for this arrangement, as well as 
for placing them on a lower grade, we refer to them here, and 
chiefly in the Professor’s own words. They are colourless micro- 
soopic organisms, consisting of ‘‘a transparent membrane en¬ 
closing a mass of granular contents, in the interior of which a 
nucleus, surrounded by a well-defined .clear space, niay in most 
cases be observed.” They are of various forms, generally more 

or less ovate, are marked by clefts or strictures, corresponding to 
internal septa, which divide the body into two or more segments, 
and in some cases one end of the body has a projecting process, 
furnished with booklets, hj^ which these creatures arc supposed 
to fix themselves more tenaciously to the surfaces on which they 
are found. They are known only as the parasitic inl^abitants of 
the bodies of other animals, especially those belonging to the 
sub-kingdom Ann7ilo8a. The reproduction of Gregarinidm is 
effected by a remarkable conjugating process:” two of these 
organisms *‘come into contact, and a cyst or capsule soon forms 
around them both.’* The membranous septum dividing the two 
disappears, the contents of the capsule become metamorphosed 
into peculiar bodies called pscudo-naviculnc ; by the bursting of 
the capsule these escape, and afterwards bursting themselves, 
give rise to amoehiform bodies, which at length develop them¬ 
selves into young Gregarinid(B. ‘‘By some,” Professor Greene 
observes, “the Gregarinidse have been regarded as vegetable 
forms, by others as larval stages of various Annuloida. Neither 
of these opinions has been supported by proofs; and upon the 
whole, it. seems desirable, for the present at least, to view these 
organisms as adult members of the sub-kingdom Protozoa" 

The term Infusoria formerly comprised, as we have already 
mentioned, an assemblage of organisms of various and widely- 
differing character, but is now used by naturalists in a much 
more restricted sense to denote a group of animals occupying 
the highest rank in the sub-kingdom Protozoa, and distinguished 
as Stoma1^)da —creatures with mouths. They are all aquatic, 
and are exceedingly minute, hut of very various sizes, the greater 
number being invisible to the naked eye. Those best known range 
in size from one three-thousandth to one twenty-fifth of an inch. 
Compared with the o»eatures we have already passed in review, the 
higher organic development of the Infusoria is chiefly exhibited in 
the greater differentiation of their body-substance, in their posses- 
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sion of a mouth and rudimentary digestive organ, and well-marked 
cilia, serving as pernuiuent instruments of prey and locomotion. 
The highest of the Rhizopods, as we have seen, present only an in¬ 
distinct differentiation of the jelly-mass into ‘ ectosarc’ and ‘ en- 
dosarc,' whereas the bodies of most Infusoria give evidence of de¬ 
velopment into three fairly distinct structures—^namely, a ‘cuticle,’ 
or sort of transparent skin, a central semi-fluid or ‘abdominal 
mucus,* and an intervening cortical layer, constituting the wail 
of the body. As in the highest of the llhizopods, there is 
in the hifasoria a ‘ iUiclcus’ and ‘ contractile vesicle,' both 
being embodied in the middle layer just mentioned, tlje latter 
distinctly performing the function of an incipient circulatory 
organ. In all Infmoria tlie nature of which is indisputably 
established, a mouth and digestive apparatus is observable; in 
many the mouth is surrounded with cilia. This orifice is con¬ 
tinued by a minute, tube-liko cavity^ culled tlie (esophagus, 
llio open end of which generally luuigs free within the iiiiicus- 
like centre of the body; in some cases there is also an orifice for 
the extrusion ol’ effete particles, placed in some species near the 
mouih, in others ut the opposites extremity of the body. The 
cilia, or hair-liko apponduges, \\'hich we found attached to the 
ama^hifonu bodies of one species of sponge—namely, Grantia— 
and which, as we have said, are presutued to be the cause of th® 
water circulation in sponges, make tlunr first conspicuous appear¬ 
ance in the animal kingdom as a characteristic of the Infusoria, 
U'hese appendages are tapering in form, and vary in length from 
*00005 to ’0:^ of an inch. ])ui‘iug the life of the animal they arc 
in almost constant action, their motions consisting of bends in 
rapid succession from base to point, and of an immediate return 
to the original position—not unlike the wavy motion of a field of 
c(»ru under the iuflueiiec of the wind. Their exceeding minute¬ 
ness, as well as their rapid movement, often makes it difi^ult to 
observe them, though when invisible their existence may be fre¬ 
quently inferred from the agitation of minute partidles near the in- 
fasoriuni, these being whirled about in the tiny currents which the 
action of its cilia produces. The cause of the movement of these 
cilia is still unknown. 

Certain animals of a liiglier grade than the Infusoria, the fresh¬ 
water polype, for instance, are endowed with peculiar organs of 
offence and defence by which they can sling their enemies or their 
prey. In the polype these organs consist of minute cells en¬ 
closing a coiled-up thread. At the moment of attack, the cells 
burst, and the threads are suddenly projected at the victim- In 
%omei Infusoria, and notably in the one named Bursaria, a similar 
provision exists. 

Reproducticju of the Infusoria is known to be effected in four 
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ways : *by spontaneous division of the animal— fission; by budding 
—gemmation; a very peculiar method called encystation; 

and by true ova and spermatozoa. The first and second methods 
are -sufficiently explained by the words denoting them, and are 
exemplified by the Bhizopoda already described. Infusoria whicli 
propagate by encystation, secrete around themselves a kind of 
gelatinous matter, which hardens and wholly invests them as in 
a cyst. The contents of the cyst, after passing through a process 
of development, sometimes curiously complex, and differing 
greatly in different*-specie8, at length burst their prison walls, 
escape, and finally assume the parent form. There is, however, 
still much obscurity surrounding our knowledge of this process, 
and it is doubtful whether many Infusoria presumed to be adults 
are notin reality transitional types representing successive phases 
of it. 

The phenomena of true reproduction in Infusoria have been 
especially studied by M. 13nlbiani, as they exhibit themselves in 
the genus Paramecium. It appears from his investigations 
that the distinctly defined, round, or ovoid body appearing lu 
the higher Profo^oa, and called the ^nucleus,' is, in fact, an ovary, 
or egg-producing organ, and tlmt the central spot sometimes ob¬ 
servable in this structure consists of the male clement. M. 
ilnlbiani found that the propagation of the genus Paramecium^ 
which is perhaps most usually effected by fission, also occurs as 
follows :—Two Paramecia adhere together laterally, their genital 
orifices being closely applied to each other, and immediately begin 
to revolve rapidly in the water on their longitudinal axis. Mean¬ 
while the * nucleus’ and ‘ nucleolus’ of each undergo a remarkable 
change. The former becomes larger, rounder, softer, and a 
number of transparent spherical bodies, seemingly true ova, 
within each of which an obscure central point is observable, are 
formed^ Sometimes the ‘nucleus’ becomes wholly resolved into 
fragments before tho spherical bodies appear; simultaneously the 
‘ nucleolus* alsfl increases in size, becomes ovoid, and appears to 
have a streaked capsule; it then divides into four parts, which in¬ 
crease in size independently of each other, and developo separate 
capsules for themselves. These changes having been efi'ected, 
and the two Paramecia still remaining in close conjunction, 
a mutual transfer takes place from one to the other of ono 
or more of the secondary capsules, which, after their trans¬ 
ference, continue to grow, one only arriving at maturity at the 
same time. Five or six days after this curious conjunction, 
small rounded germs appear, remain for some time attached 
to the body of the parents by means of suckers, and at length, 
having lost these and acquired mouths instead, they become 
detached, are furnished with vibratile cilia, and assume the adult 
character. 
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In order to convey a more precise idea of the Infusoria^ we may 
describe two or three species as examples. One^of the most in¬ 
teresting and beautiful of all is the well-known Vorticella, It is 
one of the largest species, and is found abundantly on the roots 
of duck-weed and in other like situations. It is an exquisite 
yase-like organism surmounting a long stalk, by the base of which 
it is attached. The stalk, as well as the vase-like portion, is an 
essential part of the animal. The rim of the vase is tipped with 
a spiral of exquisite cilia, one end of the circling row descending 
a short distance down the side of the vnse to a point where the 
oral aperture of the creature is placed. Within the circle of cilia 
is a disc, forming a lid-like surface to the upper part of the vase. 
Its internal structure has a general resemblance to that described 
as characteristic of the class infusoria. When this creature is dis ■ 
turbed its cilia close up, it assumes the form of a minute ball, and 
its plant-like stem, by coiling itself into a spiral, rapidly shortens, 
and thus the whole organism conceals* itself as much as possible. 
Several of them are frequently found together, attached to the 
same supporting object, and present the appearance of a group of 
exquisite microscopic flowers. The species called Vaginicola 
crystcdlina and the one caWedVaginicola valvata have somewhat 
the shape of tapering rods, the broad ends of which form discs, 
fringed with cilia having a spiral disposition ; but these creatures 
are protected by a membranous or horny ' carapace,’ within which 
they can retreat in presence of danger, the Vaginicola valvata 
having the additional security of a sort of valve placed obliquely 
within and across the upper end of its sheath, and by which the 
animal is capable of shutting itself in its dwelling- 

Perhups the most interesting of all the Protozoa are the Noe- 
tiluca^ which cliiefly contribute to impart to the sea, intemperate 
climes at least, the beautiful phosphorescent aspect so often ob¬ 
servable at night. They are nearly globular, vary from one one- 
hundredth to one twenty-fifth of an inch in size, and arc /tirnished 
on one side with a peculiar cui'ved stalk, or tentacle, which seems 
to be used as an organ of locomotion. They appear to he destitute 
of cilia, and, so far as is known, multiply only by spontaneous 
fission. They feed on Dialomacece (species of exceedingly minute 
Algffi), some of tlie rarer forms of which are procured by natu¬ 
ralists from the bodies of these microphagists. The light they 
emit does not radiate, like that of the glowworm and other crea¬ 
tures, from one fixed point or special organ, neither Is the whole 
body luminous; hut minute points of light, scattered over its 
surface, appearing and disappearing in rapid succession, produce, 
by the combination of their tiny sparks, the brilliant effect 
observed. 

As already intimated., the bodies of all the Protozoa are con- 
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stituted of a semi-transparent or transparent gelatinous substance, 
almost wholly homogeneous; except in the rudimentary digestive 
apparatus of the Lifuaoria, and in the stalk-like pedicles of certain 
'species of this class—the Vorticella, for instance—no approach 
to a tubular or fibrous structure is observable throughout this 
whole sub-kingdom: vessels, muscles, nerves, special organs of 
assimilations, secretion* and excretion, are alike absent. All parts 
of the body are equally capable of subserving the functions of 
nutrition, circulation, respiration, and, in the'lowest forms, of 
generation. Among the llhizopods the same remark applies to 
the function of locomotion. In the absence of muscular fibres all 


the Protozoa the power of extension and contractility, and 

notwithstanding the absence of nervous fibres, they clearly evince 
in their actions the existence of sensation and volition, and appear 
susceptible of sensitive impressions.With the naked In¬ 

fusoria tlie sense of touch exists, undoubtedly, over the whole body, 
Eut besides this, it appears specially developed, in many species, 
in the long cilia forming vibratile circles, or in those moveable 
foot-like and snout-like prolongations of the body. In the 
same manner, it is probable they have the sense of taste also ; 
for tlmy seem to exercise a choice in their food, although no 


gustatory organ has yet been found. All species, whetlior they 
Iqjve red pigment points or not,, seem affected by light. Without 
doubt, thtrefore, their vision consists simply in discriminating 
light from darkness, which is accomplished by the general surface 
of the body, and without the aid of a special optical organ.”* 
If a number of lufmoria contained in a drop of water move 
about with the utmost rapidity, they neither come into violent 
collision nor even jostle each other, but, by some mysterious 
endowment (perhaps magnetic) are aware of the proximity of 
their associates, and ‘‘respecting their individuality,** avoid all 
rude contact or interference. The way in which the Rh%zoj>oda 
seize thfcir prey certainly seevxe to indicate the presence of distinct 
volition, but it is probable that the phenomena observable are 


manifestations only of unconscious ‘ reflex-action.* We may 
also thus account for the power they have, as Professor Rymer 
Jones thinks, of stunning or paralysing their victims so as to 
facilitate their capture. That the tentacles or filamentary ap¬ 
pendages of the Actinophrye “ possess some other power than 
that of mere prehension appears evident/’ as he says, “ because 
nearly every" creature of moderate and even immoderate size which 
strikes against them is at once for a time 'rendered immovable. 


When a Rotifer, in crossing the field (of the microscope) with 


* “ Comparative Anatomy.” C. Th. v. Siebold and H. Stannius. Trans¬ 
lated from the German by Waldo J. Burnett, M.D. Vol. i.—The Invertebrata. 
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velocity, strikes against any object, the rotatory organ is often 
seen at once to suspend its operation, more particularly should 
its cilia strike the cilia of another animalcule, and frequently no 
notice whatever is taken of the shuck ; not so with the victim of 
the Actinophrys Sol, on the instant of contact with whoso tenta¬ 
cles it appears to be paralysed, . . . Sometimes it would seem 
as if the appetite of the Actinophrys were sated, or \hat the 
captive were not approved of, for after remaining stunned for u 
few seconds, ciliary action is feebly recommenced, not sufficient 
to produce motion, but as if a 3’eturn to vitality had been effected ; 
shortly it is seen to glide off the tentacle (as if that organ pos¬ 
sessed the power both of appropriation and rejection), and 
ImjaentlY, with but little sign of recovered life, it floats out of 
the field." 

We shall now glance at the wonderful role which 1ms been, and 

is still being performed by the Protoj^^a in the formation of the 
earth's crust. As our readers are aware, the vast assemblage of 
creatures constituting the present animal kingdom exhibits 
an orderly gradation of rank, from beings of wholly homo¬ 
geneous or structureless constitution to those which are dif¬ 
ferentiated into the complex organisms of whicli inan is the 
highest type. It is true tliat the gradual ascent cannot be repr-j?- 
sented by a smooth incline in which there arc no breaks, but 
rather by a vast series of separate steps, the distinctive and 
seemingly permanent character of which has generated the belief 
ill the aboriginal nature, and, within certain limits, invarit 
of species. There is, however, evidence, and evidence which is 
constantly accumulating, which justifies the inference that as the 
spaces intervening between the great steps forming the sides of 
the Egyptian Pyramids were originally filled in by triangular 
stones, so smoothed off that the whole of those vast piles presented 
perfectly equable surfaces, so intervening, but now^extinct 
organic forms have bridged over tlie distances atapreseni apparent 
between the difibrent species now existing on the globe. And 
further, as around the Pyramids certain of those intervening 
stones bore zones of inscriptions revealing the history of 
the building of those ancient structures, so extinct intervening 
animal forms would complete the story of organic development, 
which indeed even now is suggested, or told incompletely, by the 
fossil remains of ancient faunas found in the stratified rocks. 
Tliose of our readers who desire an answer to the question,— 
how have the intervening transitional forms completing the his¬ 
tory of the world’s existing fauna disappeared ? we refer to Mr. 
Darwin's celebrated work, “ On the Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection ; or the Preservation of favoured Races in the 
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Struggle for Life." Precisely as the earth's present fauna represents 
an ascending series from the lowest to the highest types of orga- 
ni;5ation, so, as has been indisputably established by the collective 
observations of zoologists and geologists, those rocks which 
constitute the stratified portions of the earth's crust, present a 
vast paporama of extinct forms, representative of beings which 
have existed in eras inconceivably remote, and the order of whose 
progi’essive development is coincident with the progress of time— 
the lowest creatures having appeared the earliest, the highest the 
latest. But just as we have seen that existing forms exhibit 
breaks in the ascent from the lowest to the highest, so there are 
many gaps yet unfilled up in the fossil series. Some of these are 
doubtless due to defective opportunities of palflcontological obser¬ 
vation, others, in all probability, to great, and more or less sudden 
geological changes involving tbe extinction of antique faunas 
previously flourishing. These exceptional facts do not, however, 
invalidate the statement* that, to use the wn^rds adopted by 
Professor Owen, there has been “ an advance and progress in the 
main-’* 

We may as well premise, as all who have read an clcmontary 
treatise on geology know, that tht? stratified rocks are classed into 
three great groups, viz,, the Primary, or Palceozoic, the Secondary, 
qv Mesozoic, and the Tertiary, or Cfenozoio. Each of these is 
again divided into a number of subordinate groups. The lowest 
group of Palajozoic rocks is called Silurian, and the lowest of 
these again is called the Cambrian. The Cambrian series reposes 
either immediately upon rocks of igneous origin, or on otliei's 
which have been so metamorphosed by tbe combined action of 
heat and superincumbent pressure, as to have lost wholly, or 
nearly so, their stratified character. 

It is in the Cambrian rocks that tbe first evidences of animal 
life have been found. ^They consist of a little radiated zoophyte 
and thd^casts and holes of lob-worms ; the species of the former 
have been named Oldhamia antiqua, and radiata, respectively, 
and the latter Histioderma Hihernicum. 

Such then, if we are to trust our observation only, was the 
dawn of animal life on our planet. But was it really the dawn ? 
Have not causes operated inevitably resulting in the destruction 
of what otherwise would have been the memorials of the existence 
of the earliest creatures. The Primary rocks, subject as they 
indisputabfy were to heat of inconceivable intensity, and at the 
same time to enormous superincumbent pressure, could not fail 
to become so changed that a vast proportion of their records 
would be necessarily obliterated. 

If,” obeervea Mr. Jukes, “we look at these traces of life, (the 
fossils just mentioned,) and attempt to draw a reason from them, ^ 
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priori, why they should be the first living forms that existed on the 
globe, we can find none. It seems, as before pointed out, impossible 
that animal life could commence its existence before vegetable life was 
abundant, on which it could be supported. The earliest life of the 
globe then must have been vegetable. Even, however, if we grant 
that, and suppose that that early vegetable life perished without 
leaving any^race of its existence, what reason can we see why an 
annelid and a zoophyte, or zoophytic mollusk, so widely separated as 
they are in the scale of existence, should be the first of all created 
beings ? Can we conceive the world peopled by Oldhamia and Areni- 
colites, and llistioderma alone ? Such a notion seems to me an 
absurdity. Their analogues of the present day serve as links in the 
chain of animal life, not only in the eyes of the biologist, who studies 
their physiological relations, but also, doubtless, as subservient to the 
well-being of other animals, whose very existence depended upon them. 

“ To me, I must confess, the existence of such detached portions of 
that chain is as good evidence of the existence of intermediate links 
between them, and of others indefinitely beyond them on each side, as 
would be the finding of two broken links of a watch-chain, evidence 
that the remainder of the chain had existed along with them.” 

Those sngucions observations receive striking confirmation 
from a discovery made by Trofeesor Ehrenberg. He lius foinid 
that Foraminiferona shells sometimes undergo an infiltration of 
silicate of iron, filling and forming a cast of every cavity the;^ 
contain. If such shells are subsequently decomposed, the casts 
of thetn, thus formed, remain as the certain evidences of their 
former existence in the rocks in which those casts are found. 
'I'his celebrated microsoopist has ascertained that tho Green- 
sands which present themselves in various formations througliout 
the scries of stratified rocks, contain these casts in such ahun- 
dance as to be in groat part composed of them; but what is 
especially interesting to us is, tliat the Greensands of the 
Silmian strata contain these casts in large snumbers, thus afford¬ 
ing an incontrovertible proof of the existence of Forammifera 
nearly contemporaneous with the zoopljyte andi»worm already 
mentioned. (One of these minute shells, Textnlaria, casts of 
which have been found in those ancient strata, is shown at 
Fig. 3, H.) But there is other, and peculiarly interesting cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, though not leading to nbsoluto certainty, 
yet so conclusive ns to leave very slight grounds for doubt, that 
the most ancient limestones now existing, and which exhibit no 
trace of organization, were actually deposited through animal 
agency. Every tyro in chemistry knows that ihe presence of 
carbonic acid in water renders carbonate of lime soluble in large 
quantities. It is alleged that the sea contains five times as much 
carbonic acid as is necessary to retain in a fluid state the carbo¬ 
nate of lime which is present in it, and therefore that the mere 
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mechanical deposit of limestone rocks through chemical agency 
is impossible; hence it is reasonably inferred that their forma¬ 
tion can only have taken place through the intervention of 
animals, especially Molluscs, Crustacea, Polypes, and Forami- 
nifera, the shells or structures of which chiefly consist of carbo¬ 
nate of lime, rendered coherent by an organic secretion. The 
organic matter thus blended with the, mineral appears to shield 
it from the rapidly dissolving action of carbonic acid, and so 
enables it to be deposited and solidified into the rocks in question. 
The Polypes and Foramiiiifera contribute far more abundantly 
than all other animals put together to abstract from, and thus to 
clear the ocean of, what would otherwise he a siiperabuudunt 
quantity of carbonate of lime, and at the same time to deposit it 
at the bottom ; for they not only sefirete it in larger quiintities in 
proportion to their own bodies than other animals do, hut in 
consequence of the infinite myriads in which they exist, they 
secrete an absolutely larger bulk. 

If the Foraminifera be admitted as the chief agents, or even to 
have taken a considerable part in the formation ot the limeslone 
rocks, they must at once be regarded as not only amongst the 
most important, hut as the mosf ancient organic builders ot the 
crust of our globe. There are extensive limestone beds in l^orth 
•America which belong to the ^^r^-Cambrian series of rocks, and 
the formation of which therefore, was long anterior to the deposit 
of those strata in which the little zoophytes Oldhaviia antiqiia 
and radiata have been found. Further circumstantial evidence 
that the simplest forms of Protozoa, the Foraminifera, were pro¬ 
bably the first to appear, consists in the fact that beings of 
nearlv the san^e grade of organization, ■ though perhaps, some¬ 
what higher, viz., sponges, have been known to have flourished in 
the Cambro-Silurian period. 

Advancing from tnat remote epoch to the Carboniferous era, 
we still find but comparatively few distinct Forarniniferous 
remains. Maflv of the Carboniferous strata have, like those which 
lie below them, igneous rocks interfused among them. The 
tremendous heat of these lava-floods would almost certainly 
metamorphose into an undisiinguisliable mass, the delicate 
structures of such Foraminifera as these ancient rocks might 
originally have contained. The genus Nodosavia has, however, 
been four^d in them ; and certain beds of Carboniferous limestoiie 
occurring in tlm State of Ohio (North America), in the Arctic 
Kegions, and in Russia, contain the remains of an extinct genus, 
Fitsuliiia (spindle-like), in great abundance. In Russia this lime¬ 
stone “ is in great part made up of vast accumulations of its 
fossilized shells.” In the Lias and Oolitic beds ot the Secondary 
rocks, various genera of Foraminifera are also fpund; but in the 
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superposed Clmlk they form so large a proportion as in many 
places to constitute its most characteristic constituent. “ Exten¬ 
sive beds are in many districts," as stated by Professor Greene, 
“ made up of little else than the shells of Jtioialia, Spirulina, and 
Textwlariaf different genera of Foraminifern. Our readers need 
only to be reminded of the vast extent of this formation, to enable 
them to form some approximative idea of the enormous develop¬ 
ment of the Foraminifeni during the Chalk era. The upper (or 
white) chalk, deposits of the Cretaceous period, “spread," says 
Mr. Jukes, “ in one unbroken range of high-swelling downs across 
England from Dorchester to the coast of Norfolk,” and “ from the 
Wash to tlic Humber, and again in Yorkshire, where they rise into 
tlie hills called the Yorkshire Wolds and terminate in the white 
cliffs of Flaniborongh Ilead,*^ 

lleferring to the Continent, Sir Charles Ijyoll observes:— 

“The area over which the white chalk.*preserves a nearly homo¬ 
geneous aspect is so viist, that tiie earlier geologists despaired of dis¬ 
covering atiy analogous deposits of recent date. Pure chalk of nearly 
uniform aspect and composition, is met with in a north-we.st and 
south-east direction, from tlie north of Ireland to the Crimea, a 
distance of about 1140 geographicil miles; and in an opposite direc¬ 
tion, it extends from the south of Sweden to the south of Bordeaux, 
a distance of about 840 geographical miles. In Southern llussia,* 
according to Sir R. Murchison, it is sometimes 000 feet thick, and 
retains the same mineral character as in France and England, with 
the same fossils.” 

J?ut in no period of geological history do the Foraminifera 
appear to have flourished so abundantly as in the early FiOceno 
division of the Tertiary epoch. During the lower Eocene period 
was deposited that part of the Paris basin known as the 
“ Culcaire-Grossier,” which consists of a coarse limestone often 
passing into sand, and which is almost oxdusively used the 
building-stone of Paris. This formation, as stated by Sir Charles 
Lyell, “ is almost entirely made up of millions eff microscopic 
shells of the size of minute grains of sand, which all belong to 
the class foraminifera." It is said that 58,000 have been counted 
in a cubic inch ; so that Paris, as well ns many towns and 
villages in surrounding departments, may be literally said to be 
constructed of the.se beautiful and tiny shells. One genus, the 
Miliola saxoriim, especially predominates, and hence tj^e forma¬ 
tion is called by the French geologists the Miliolite limestone. 
The most astounding development, however, which the Fora¬ 
minifera ever attained during the Tertiary epoch, occurred in the 
middle Eocene period, and is recorded in a very remarkable for¬ 
mation, called the Nummulite limestone. 

The now extinct fossil Nummulite (so called from its likeness 
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to a piece of money) grew to a gigantic size, the largest of them 
sometimes reaching even three inches in diameter. It flourished 
in such extraordinary abundance during the era just mentioned 
as to become the chief and sometimes almost the sole constituent 
of the limestone then deposited, and hence the name of this 
remarkable formation, which often consists of a compact 
crystalline marble, the beauty of which is owing to the exquisite 
Numinulite spiral shells of which it is constituted. The largest 
of the Egyptian Pyramids is built of stone chiefly consisting of 
Nummulite shells. 


Fig. 10. . 



Ifiimmulites atacica. Peyrchorado, Pyrenees. 
a. external surface of one of the nuramulitos, of which longitudinal 
sections are seen in the limestone. 

^ 6. transverse section of same. ^ 

**The nuramulitic formation,” says Sir Charles Lyell, “with its 
characteristic fossils, plays a far more conspicuous part than any other 
tertiary group in the solid framework of the earth’s crust, whether in 
Europe, Asia, or Africa. It often attains a thickness of many tliousand 
feet, and extends from the Alps to the Apennines. It is found in the 
Carpathians, and in full force in the north of Africa, as, for example, 
in Algeria and Morocco. It has also been traced from Egypt into 
Asia Minor, and across Persia hy Bagdad to the mouths of the Indus. 
It occurs not only in Cutch, but in the mountain ranges which sepa¬ 
rate S^de from Persia, and which form the passes leading to Caboul; 
and it has been/oliowed still farther eastward into India.” 

Owing to some cause of which we are as yet wholly ignorant, 
the conditions of the earth's surface over vast areas, appear to 
favour, at particular periods, the almost exclusive development 
of particular genera of Forarainifera. This is strikingly illustrated 
l>y the formation just described, as well as that .of the ” Calcaire- 
Grossicr,”. and is not less observable in the State of Alabama, 
whore the so-called Nummulitic limestone which extends over au 
immense area of that State, is almost entirely made up of the 
species of Foraminifera called Orhitoides Mantellu The lime¬ 
stones of the north-west of India also are in some places almost 
wholly composed of the species Orbitolites, and the early Ter- 
tiaries of Paris, Bordeaux, the Pyrenees, and Austria, as well as 
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those of Persia and Northern India, occasionally exhibit a like 
predominance of the genus Alveolina. The almost exclusive 
development which is being attained by one species of Globigerina 
over the vast area of the North Atlantic Ocean, is a no less 
striking exemplification of the tendency of one type to acquire 
within a certain area an overwhelming predominance. The deep 
sea soundings lately conducted as a preliminary to laying the 
Atlantic I'elegraph, reveal the astounding fact that at depths of 
2000 fathoms, or over 14,000 feet, Foraminifera are forming the 
bed of the ocean between Europe and North America. This 
bed is found to consist of a soft chalk-like or mealy and very 
sticky mud, having a slight grittiness resulting from the inter¬ 
mixture of minute hard particles, hardly ever exceeding one- 
fiftieth of an inch in diameter. Fully nine-tenths by weight of 
this substance is made up of Foraminifera, eighty-five per cent, of 
which belong to one species of the genus Globigerina, five per 
cent, to other calcareous organisms of a? most four or five species, 
and the remaining ton per cent, consists partly of minute granules 
of quart/, and partly of animal and vegetable organisms provided 
with siliceous skeletons and envelopes. Between the fifteenth 
and forty-fifth degrees of west longitude, or over an area of 1300 
miles in diameter, the bottom of the Nortli Atlantic is, with two 
places excepted, found to be composed of the mnd just described.* 
This deposit also extends nearly down to latitude 45*^, so that it 
is at least (iOO miles broad. There is reason to believe tlmt in 
all parts of the world Foraminifera were never more numerous 
than now ; they abound throughout the ocean in every latitude, 
but seem to attain their greatest size in the warmer zones, Cyclo- 
clgjjeuH becoming as largo as the largest extinct Nunimu- 
lite; many of the so-called sandbanks chiefly consist of them; 
and they thus interfere with navigation by changing the course or 
depth of straits and channels, endangering the entrance to bays, 
and even blocking up harbours, as is said to be the case wntn that 
of Alexandria. How ti*ue it is (as has been specially insisted on 
by Sir Charles Lyell), that the agencies which throughout count¬ 
less ages have wrought those stupendous changes of the earth's 
surface with which the science of geology has made us acquainted, 
still continue their slow hut mighty work ! The tiny organisms 
now active over the area of the North Atlantic alone, are busily 
employed in forming a bed of limestone equal in length to the 
distance from Paris to Constantinople. 

The siliceous shells of Polycystin© have not been studied 
with the care which has been bestowed upon the Foraminifera, 
and hence we know much less concerning their geological and 
geographical distribution than we do of their calcareous allies. 
They* have, however, been found in various Secondary deposits, 
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but far more abund^intly in those of the Tertiary epoch. The 
Tertiary marls which present themselves throughout an extensive 
district of the island of Barbadoes are full of them. Ehrenberg 
has described no less than 282 forms from this source. At the 
present time .they are found in the Mediterranean, in the Arctic 
and Antarctic seas, and, as stated above, form a small proportion 
of the mud extending over the North Atlantic. 

The Sponges have also fulfilled a less important part as for¬ 
mative agents of the eartlfs crust than the Foraminifera, but 
they are, nevertheless, objects of great if not equal geological 
interest; their fossils exist in almost all stratii, froin the Siluriau 
to those which have been most recently deposited. Three genera 
are especially characteristic of the rala30zoic period. From these 
strata* as we ascend to those of tlfe chalk, sponges increase in 
number and variety. The skeletons of many of the most ancient 
sponges appear to have^ been wholly calcareous or stony, and 
without spicula; these, which are grouped together as Petro- 
spongiadee, and genera of which abound in the Greensand strata 
of Farringdon in Berkshire, flourished in vast numbers during 
the Secondary epoch; but at the close of it they became extinct, 
leaving no representatives in Either the Tertiary strata or in 
existing seas. The remarkable accumulations of flint boulders 
Vhich occur throughout vast areas of the chalk deposits arc 
in almost all cases siliceous tombs of defunct sponges. These 
organisms seem to have constituted so many attractive nuclei to 
the siliceous matter which, in some chemical condition not yet 
clearly understood, abounded in the seas of the Cretaceous 
period and which consolidated around them. Thin polished 
plates of flint nodules, when examined by a good microscope, 
often reveal the peculiar reticulate structure constituting the 
canal system of, the sponge, the siliceous spicula which formed 
a part^of it, and minute spherical bodies covered with radiating 
or multi-cuspid spines, believed to be sponge spores. When none 
of these evidAices of extinct organization present themselves, 
there is frequently found at the centre of the flinlf^boulder a 
stalactitic cavity, which denotes that the outer surface only of tho 
sponge was silicified, its internal structure having decayed. A 
forin of sponge called choanites, which exhibits a spiral tube 
winding round a central cavity, constitutes the commonest 
nucleus gf the Brighton brooch pebbles. Sponges are almost 
exclusively marine, and are found on the shores of most existing 
seas, but flourish with especial luxuriance, and assume the 
greatest variety of form, in warm latitudes^ 

As all the Infusoria are destitute of shells, there are no vestiges 
of them to be found in the earth’s ^crust, the fossil organisms 
often designated as Infusoria actually belonging to other classes. 
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Perhaps no creatures are so widely distributed over the earth s 
surface: they are found in every pond, and lake, and river; no 
vegetable infusion exposed to the air is long without them; and 
the marine species abound in such myriads as to baffle all efforts 
to conceive of their extent. The reader may, howevef, form some 
faint idea of their infinite numbers by considering* that every 
phosphorescent spark observable in the waves as they break on 
the shore at night represents nn animal and by then viewing in 
imagination the vast area over which the life-enkindled sea 
extends. That tlic ocean, in all temperate latitudes, is pervaded 
by infusorial organisms we are not perhaps justified in affirming, 
but that such beings do exist in mid-ocean is well known. No 
one who has crossed the Atlantic, Indian, or Pacific Ocean, and 
has watched the water as the*ship cleaves through it at night, can 
have failed to liave his attention transfi^d, and his wonder and 
admiration excited, by the luminous g^ory which surrounds the 
vessel, and by the long, broad sheet of seemingly liquid fire which 
marks its track. Not less striking arc the swiftly-darting lines 
of fire often visible to the voyager at a considerable distance 
below the surface of the water^ and which are caused by fish 
swimming at the utmost speed for their lives, pursued by others 
intent on their capture. Passing through the water with extreme 
rapidity, they, as well as the moving ship, startle, we presume, 
the quiescent Noctilucaj with which they come in contact, and 
thus excite them to light up their tiny hut brilliant fires, the 
aggregate effect of which is often indescribably magnificent. 
There are probably many jelly-like organisms inhabiting the sea 
endowed with the power of emitting phosphorescent light. Tu a 
tropical latitude, when in the middle of the Allaiitic Ocean, we 
once saw the whole sea, ns far as the eye could reach towards the 
liorizon, seemingly one vast mass of liquid undulating fire. The 
astonishing impression made on the observer of this wor^erful 
phenomenon, the mystery and marvellous effect of which are 
heightened by the surrounding darkness, is not likely to be effaced 
until the instrument of memory is itself destroyed. We doubt if 
this immense and spontaneous luminosity be due only to phos¬ 
phorescent hfusoria, and are not aware that its cause is precisely 
known. 


** At certain seasons, indeed, it may be literally said that evary drop of 
every wave contains one or more individuals belonging to the brilliant host. 
On taking up at random a ilask of sea water, and allowing the little creatures 
to accumulate, as they always do when at rest, at the top, it will be seen that 
their bodies will form a stratum equalling in thickness from one-seventh to 
one-third part of the entire contents of thp vessel .”—Outline of the 
Organization, of the Animal Kingdom. By T. Rymer Jones, P.R.S. Third 
Edition. P. 18. 

[Vol. LXXVIIL No. CLIII. 3 — New Sekies, VoL XXIL No. I. 
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Having now rapidly traversed the sub-kingdom of Protozoar 
let us consider, by means of a concluding retrospect, in what way 
an intimate acquaintance with it is likely to influence the belief 
of impartial men in the permanence or indefinite variability of 
the now recognised typical forms of animal life. In glancing at 
the various groups of creatures we have passed in review, no 
observer can fail to be impressed witli the intimate relationship 
subsisting between them, and the exceedingly gradual way in 
which they merge into each other. The Infusoma are closely 
linked to the membrane or ' carnpace’-invested Amoebina ; this 
family, by its naked forms, is blen4ed with the sponges; and 
these by means of the sea-jellies (Thalassicollida) on the one 
hand, and the curious spongoid Foraminifer {Carpenteria) on 
the other, merge almost insensibly ihto both the radiate and the 
reticulate groups of El^opods, the several classes of which are 
separated from each ot^r by no distinct boundary lines, but 
exhibit an indefinably gradual descent from the highest or most 
complex, to tlie lowest or most simple forms. 

If wo restrict our view to the Foraminiferous group we find 
that types seemingly the widest apart are nevertheless connected 
with each other by a multitude of intervening gradational 
varieties. This discovery was facilitated and its verification is 
tendered easily practicable by the smallness of the shells in 
question; a thousand different kinds being portable in a pill¬ 
box, an immense number may be readily obtained from every 
part of the world, and may be quickly examined and compared 
with each other. When describing the sub-order of Foraminifera, 
the Imperforata, we pointed out the very curious gradations by 
which the all but naked type (Lieberkuhnia) of the membranous 
family, Gromida, is connected with the arenaceous family, 
Lituolida, and this in turn with the porcellanous family, 
MilioUda, and how the transition from the Imperforate to the 
Perforate group is typified by the genus Valvulina, which, 
though of the* family Lituolida, has in its sandy vesture a basis 
of true shell-substance in which pores can be discerned. The 
gradual transition from the single to the many-chambered 
shells is observable in the genus called Trochammina, the 
lowest forms of which are continuous vermicular spirals, while 
its highest have segmental divisions, or a series of separate 
though connected chambers approaching those of the typical 
polythalamous shell, MotaUa. Conversely there mre multilo- 
cular shells of the genus called Dactyhpora, for instance, the 
chamibers cf which, though continuously connected, have no- 
internal communication with each other, and hence, though 
ootMolly polythalamous, are essentially monothalamous. There 
are also shells consisting of several chambers so slightly Joined 
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together as to be easily separable by accidental violence, and 
the inhabitants of*which can live^as well apart as united; these, 
therefore, while i^ctually monothalamous, are poientiflHy^polytha- 
lamous structures. Moreover, as we have already seen, the 
countless modifications of form, from that of a straight and 
more or less beaded tube to that^ of the seemingly complex 
nautiloid or turbinated spiral aggregation of segments, are all 
results of the mere alteration of direction in which the succes¬ 
sive sarcodo buds are yut forth. But types even yet more 
unlike each other are with good reason believed to have descended 
from a common stock: a genus, Othiculinay the normal growth 
of which is in a spiral direction, not unfrequently develops 
itself cyclically or by buds from its whole circumference; while 
Orbitolites, which is typicalfy cyclical, often during the early 
part of its growth presents the spiralj^form. This disc-like 
shell, and a fusiform one called Alveolim, are also so unlike as 
seemingly to have no conceivable relation, says Dr. 

Carpenter, “ when the intermediate links are duly studied a con¬ 
tinuous gradation is found to be established,” Professor William¬ 
son, in his beautiful monograph, the title of which is at the 
head of this article, remarks, “ That species exist amongst tho 
Poraminiferii as elsewhere, analogy would of course lead us to,^ 
infer,” and ho clings to the belief that they do exist; but he 
confesses the impossibility of discerning the boundary lines: 
‘*the more extensive our experience/’ he says, “the weaker 
become our convictions respecting the limits of variation in any 
species. Examples abound which we are unable to locate with 
Confidence; and we are at length tempted to believe that amongst 
the Foraminifera specific distinctions have no existence.” Certainly 
no one can carefully examine the exquisite plates illustrating his 
work without being at once struck by the merging into each 
other of types far apart by means of intermediate forms. "The 
abundant gradational varieties of the elegant flask-like genus 
Lagena are especially remarkable in this respect Messrs. Parker 
and Rupert Jones, who have assisted Dr. Carpenter in the pre¬ 
paration of his work, and who have long been laborious students 
of the Foraminifera, appear generally to concur with him and 
Professor Williamson in declaring it impossible to define the 
limits beyond which the variation of Foraminiferous types veill 
not extend, and regard, as they say, “nearly every sjiecies as 
capable of adapting itself with endless modifications of form and 
structure, to very different habitats—in brackish and in salt 
water, in the several zones of shallow and abyssal seas, and 
under every climate, from the Poles to the Equator." 

Seeing how ihe various classes and the generic types of each 
class of the creatures we have been considering graduate into each, 

P 2 
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we are constrained to ask—are the sarcode inhabitants of 
Foraminiferous shells and theif naked allies (typified by Lieber- 
kiihnin) really the lowest or most primitive forqjs of animal life, 
and if so are they undoubtedly separated by a distinct line of 
demarcation from vegetable organisms? This question is more 
easily asked than answered, .and will be answered differently by 
different men who equal each other in carefulness of observation, 
logical acumen, and scientific repute. For ourselves, we believe 
it impossible to define the boundary dividing the animal from the 
vegetable kingdom: a large number of organisms occupy a sort 
of midway or neutral ground, and are now claimed as animals, 
now as vegetables, and nre again repelled first from onekingdnm and 
then from the other. The mysterious movements of many plants, 
as, for example, Mimosa sensitiva and j^ndica (the common sensitive 
plants), Oxalis sensiti'^ Desmodium (jyrans (the moving plant 
of India),mwscipuht (Venus’s fly-trap), as well as the 
movements of the stamens and stigmas of certain flowers for the 
purpose of scattering the pollen, nre well known, and have never, 
we believe, drawn down on the plants which exhibit them the 
suspicion of animality; tlierc ai;o, however, other movements less 
generally known, but no less real, which have caused the plants 
,in which they occur to be suspected of having at least close I'ola- 
tions, if not actual affinities, with animals. 

In the individual cells of a species of spidcr-worl, Tradescantia 
viryinica, there are rotatory currents which are rendered visible 
by the granules of chlorophylle carried along with them. In the 
hairs of this plant the circulation visible in each elongated cell 
by H powerful microscope is declared, by both Professor Max 
Schultze and Dr, Carpenter, to resemble almost exactly the 
circulation observable in the psendopodia of the Rliizopod, 
Lieberkuhnia. Like phenomena are known to occur in many 
aqu^tffc plants, for instance in certain species of Vallisneria of 
, the Frog-bit family, and in a large number of the algse, of wliich 
the Charas are good examples. Some of these consist of a single 
cell, and many species, as though striving to ape the shell-in¬ 
vested Rhizopoda, are encrusted with calcareous matter. The 
circulation in any given cell preserves one uniform direction, hut 
in different cells it differs in direction. It will persist in any 
detached part of the plant for several days, or even for three or 
four weeks; and if arrested by cold, will recommence in its original 
direction when the temperature is raised. The simplest forms of 
the sea-weed tribe, the Oscillatorias, which are filaments composed 
of cells placed end to end, possess locomotive power consisting 
of an undulatory movement by which they advance. So far our 
ordinary ideas as to the distinguishing characteristics of animals 
and plants have experienced no serious shock; hut it has been 
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discovered, and the discovery has been indisputably established, 
that in many Cryptogamic plants, especially in the algie, peculiar 
cells or closed sacs called autheridia, evolve minute corpuscules 
immersed in mucilage, which contain animalcule-like bodies 
called indifTerently, lyliytozoa^ zoospot'es, eperma tozoids, and 
zoogonidicu These by tlie bursting of their investing cellules 
are set free in the water ^ they have a variable number of cilia 
(many have only two, some four, some a zone of thorn, while 
some are wholly covered with them), and by their constant action 
they swim about with great rapidity, exactly like Infusoria*, whose 
animal nature is thoroughly established. After a time, varying 
ordinarily from thirty minutes to three hours, they settle down 
on some object and quickly germinate into young algae. The 
vagabond life of these embryos is extraordinarily like that which 
is led by young oysters, and other mol^scs, ns well as various 
hydrozoa, and, we may add, the spores or sponges. In some nig© 
these bodies appear to he truly describecl by the term Spemiato* 
zoids, for they enter u pistil-like organ of the plant—the Sporangia, 
and evidently fulfil the office of fecundation. When,wLileswimming 
about, they approach the Sporangia they are said to make straight 
for it as thougli gifted with volition, and if they fail to enter at 
once, they repeat the effort. Moreover Phytozoa, like Infusoria, 
and the Volvox globator (a single cell, the animal or vegetahlrf 
nature of which is dubious), evince the curious faculty of avoiding 
obstacles in their path, as well as mutual concussions, oven when 
they have a very limited space for tlieir evolutions. 

The discovery of these wonderful phenomena roused the 
curiosity of scientific observers, and gave a great impulse to tlio 
physiological study of the lowest organic forms as well as to 
speculations concerning the origin of animal life. The titles of 
the books and papers, published from time to time by eminent 
microscopists, sufficiently indicate the course of the discjigsion. 
We can only name some of the most important. In 1843, M. 
Gustave Thuret communicated to the Academy of Sciences the 
result of his examination of the locomotive organs of Algce in 
the same year M. Unger, who believed the fransformatiou 
of plants into animals to have been decisively ascertained, 
published his work entitled, The Plant at the moment of 
’becoming an Animal :"t the following year M. Kutzing, who 
seems to have viewed the metamorphoses in their revqjrse order, 
contributed a work, “ On the Transformations of Infusoria into 
the Lowest Forms of Alga3.**J: These daring expositions called 

♦ “ Recherehes sur les Orgaaes locomoteura des Algues/* Par M. Gustave 
Thuret. 1843. 

t “ Die Pflanze im Moment der Thier-Werdung.^* Von M. Unger, Wien, 
1843. 

J “ Ueber die Vcrwandlungen der Infusorien in niederere Algenformen.” 
Von Dr. F. T, Kutzing. Nordfiausen. 1844. 
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down upon themselves a host of rigorous critics, two of whom 
expressed the results of their examinations in separate books: 
one, “ A Contribution:to the Controversy concerning the Transfor¬ 
mation of Infusoria into Algee the other, On the Pheno¬ 
menon of Rejuvenescence in Nature.”! Messrs. Clapnr6de and 
Lachmann, reviewing these books together with many other con¬ 
tributions relating to the subject they treat, give an excellent 
summary of the facts ascertained and opinions expressed, by way 
of elucidation of the mysterious relationship between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. They maintain throughout a wisely 
conservative attitude, and apparently only after being overcome by 
the irresistible power of facts, yield witH reluctance landmark after 
landmark which once seemed adequate to divide the regions of 
botany and zoology from each other.* In conclusion they say, “We 
know only one really coi^tant objective difference between inferior 
animals and vegetables; it is the possession by the Infusoria and 
Amoebian Rhizopods of one or more contractile vesicles/’ But 
the Rhizopod Lieberkuhnia, and we believe the whole group of 
Foraminifera, ore destitute of" contractile vesicles/ and no sooner 
have these distinguished investigators pointed out this alleged 
last remaining line of demarcatioh, than it becomes wholly effaced 
by a very interesting and important discovery made by Professor 

Bary, of tlie evolution from certain species of the mushroom 
family of Zoospores which have ‘contractile vesicles/ which 
are animated by more or less rhythmical pulsations, which 
afterwards protrude pseudopodia, exhibit the power of locomo¬ 
tion, and assume a condition perfectly identical with that of 
the Amoeba. During this phase, leading the veritable life of 
Rhizopods, they give birth to reproductive bodies which by 
their conformation completely resemble the pendium (envelope 
of fructifioation) of what are called the Gasteromycetous fungi. 
The yijnouncemeut of Professor de Bory's astonisliing discover)^ 
was made in an article entitled, “ Die Mycetozoen,” which was 
published in fixe Zeitsohrift fur Wissenschaftliche Zoologie, X. 
1859. An abstract of the paper appears in the “ Microscopic 
Journal,'" Vol. VIII., p. 97, and the cardinal facts contained in it 
are embodied in a note by Messrs. Claparede and Lachmann to 
their,statement quoted above of the distinguishing significance of 
the ‘contractile vesicle.' The influence of these facts on the 
views of those philosophical naturalists is recognised in the con¬ 
cluding portion of their note, which we translate. 

“M. de Bary thinks he sees, herein, suflBcient reason for 


♦ " Zur Controverse iiber die Verwandlung von lufusorien in Algeii.” Von 
M. rresenius. Prankfurt^-Main. 184-7. 

t " Ueber die iSraeheinuug dcr Verjungunff in der Natur.” Von Alexander 
Baun. Leipzig. 1S51. 
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■eliminating these organisms from the vegetable kingdom, and 
classifying them under the name of MycHozoaires (fuiigi-aninials) 
in the animal kingdom. If it be certain that no eiTor has glided 
into the conclusions of this learned observer, the affinity of the 
Myectozoaires Avith the Rhizo^yods is evident. At the same 
time it appears to us impossible to remote them from the 
Oasteromycetes. And yet no one would consider a LycoperdoUf 
or a Bovista (two fungi of the Gasteromycetous Order), as an 
animal; for then, what plant is there which would not run the 
risk of being accused of animality ? Hero is a new proof in 
favour of the opinion maintained by us—that the distinction 
hetwoeu the so-called animal kingdom and the so-called vegetable 
kingdom is purely artificial. This, whether viewed practically 
or theoretically, appears to^us equally incontestable. It will 
perhaps be objected that, philosophically speaking, there is 
necessarily an essential difterence between the animal and the 
plant. The animal being sensible, in •contra-distinction to the 
plant, which, even in the case of the Mimosa, is not, the move¬ 
ment of the animal heiug voluntary, that of the plant not so, it 
seems that the most inferior animal, having already an element 
of liberty, is tlius decisively differentiated, in this respect, from 
the plant, which has no such element. This distinction is more 
specious than real. Wo see sensibility gradually decrease in th§ 
animal series, until it is at last completely extinguished. It is 
the same even with the intellectual, or so-called instinctive 
faculties; so mucli so that Ave arrive at animals whose life is 
nothing more than a kind of dream; from this scarcely conscious 
life, we pass gradually to that wliich is purely automatic, and 
then merge into complete vegetiibility." 

If the fungi-evolved llhizopods above described could over 
he observed to transcend their actual condition by one step in 
the animal scale, they would not only present the missing link 
in the chain indissolubly binding the vegetable and •ttiimal 
kingdoms into one, hut would raise the veil sjill hiding the 
source of animal existence from our view, and still defying, like 
that oftheEgj^ptian Divinity,the power of man to liftit up. If/' 
indeed, as justly observed by Professor Owen, ‘‘it ever be per¬ 
mitted to man to penetrate the mystery which enshrouds the 
origin of organic force in the Avide-spread mud-beds of fresh and 
salt waters, it will be, most probably, by experiment and observa¬ 
tion on the atoms which mmiifest the simplest conditions of 
life."t _ 

* It is said that on a pyramid at Sais was inscribed,^'* I am All that is, that 
has been, and that will he; no mortal has lifted up my veil.’* 

t “ Paleontology; or, a ^stematic Summary of Extinct Animals, and their 
'Geological Relations,” By Richard Owen, F.R.S. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

l^ISCUSSIONS on the Qospels/’^ is an expansion of Mr. Roberts’s 

XJ work on the “Original Language of St. Matthew’s Gospel,” 
published three years since; and we may fairly say, that in copious¬ 
ness of learning and illustration, in the management of the argument, 
and in literary execution generally, this vplumc shows a great advance 
upon its very creditable predecessor. It is also distinguished, as wo 
think, by the same faults: and as a contribution to Biblical crif^icism, 
seriously damaged by the intrusion of ttie author’s views upon inspira¬ 
tion. With respect to our existing Gospel of St. Matthew, we need 
not repeat what was said on a former occasion, that as far as the evid<uico 
goes, there is no sufiicient reason to think it a translation from a Hebrew 
or Aramaic original. But if the reported words of Papias are to have 
any weight attached to them, wc should rather infer, that St. Matthew’.s 
original Gospelinthc Hebrew dialect musthaveperished; forthe tradition 
does not assert the Apostle translated it, or that he composed another 
in Greek, or that it was the onginal of the Gosjiel which now goes by 
his name, but “ each one translated it as Avell as he could.” This 
J^k'rished Aramaic Gospel would thus correspond nearly to the imaginary 
“ Ur-Evangelium ” of many German critics. The tradition also im¬ 
plies that it was a matter of some difficulty to translate it, and those 
who undertook to do so did it with unequal success. Moreover, those 
who made the attempt must have been more numerous than the authors 
of our Synoptics. The iKarrroQ of Papias would correspond very well 
with “many have undertaken,” in Luke i. 1. Still this conjectural 
Aramaic Gospel could not bo the only original source. And opinions 
will converge, we think, more and more upon something near to Mr. 
Roberts’s supposition of the concurrence in Palestine, at the commence¬ 
ment the Christian era, of the native and Greek language, with a 
greater, or less prevalence of the Greek: so that side by side with 
Aramaic traditidhs, some of which might be committed to writing, there 
would exist narratives of the life of Jesus in Greek ; some having been 
delivered in that language from the very first, others being translations 
of Aramaic documents or traditions; and by the time our present Gospels 
were composed, the Greek element had long obtained the supremacy. 

Oh this point, then, we think, that the difference between Mr. 
Roberts and others who are entirely opposed to his views concerning 
the Canon; Inspiration, &c., will only be one of degree. Perhaps he 
has nob sufficiently considered in what language “ Moses was read ” in 
the synagogues on the Sabbath days. He appears quite justified in 
saying, when introducing his argument concerning the speech of 

^ “ Diacuflsiona on the Gospels.” In Two JW the Rev. Alexander 

Kobertfl, M.A., Minister of the Presbyteriau Church, St. John's Wood* London : 
Nisbet and Co. 1862. 
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Stephen, that his accusers “ of the synagogue of the Libertines and 
Alexandrians'^ must have been speakers of Greek. And we would infer 
more definitely, that as the Septuagint Version was originally made for 
the Jews in Alexandria, it was used not only there, but generally 
wherever Greek was spoken in the service of the synagogue. This 
synagogue of the Libertines and Alexandrians we conceive to have 
been a synagogue according to the Greek or Alexandrian “ use/’ to 
adopt an ecclesiastical expression of our own- And if that were so, 
the mention of a single synagogue of Alexandrians at Jerusalem, where 
there were not fewer than 480, according to Josephus, about that 
time in Jerusalem, rather shows that generally in Palestine the Scrip¬ 
tures would be read in the original Hebrew, although explained in the 
native dialect or Aramaic. Or if “ synagogue” in Acts vi. is to be under¬ 
stood in the sense of “Church,” or “Communion,”it will still imply a 
peculiarity in the Alexandrian or Greek “use/’even in Jerusalem; 
and in whatever strength the Hellenizers might be in the metropolis, 
we cannot imagine them to have such an ascendancy in a remote place 
like Nazareth, that the Scriptures shoukl there be read, and the ex¬ 
position of them be given in Greek (Luke iv. IG—22). But when 
the incident related in that passage came to be written down many years 
af terwards by a compiler, as the author of the third Gospel acknowledges 
himself to have been, it would necessarily be given in the same 
language as the rest of lus narrative ; and wo must reasonably suppose 
that there were many discourses of Jesus priginally uttered in 
Aramaic, but which are now recorded in Greek like the others, rtid 
undistinguishable from them ; for it could not have been otherwise, 
Tinless the Gospels had been formed into a patchwork of language. 
Allowing, however, as much as wc may to the probable preponderance 
of the Greek language in Palestine in the time of Jesus and his 
Apostles, and allowing the probability of the present first Gospel being 
as much entitled to be considered an original, and not a translation, as 
any of the others, nothing follows from these premises towards attach¬ 
ing it to the person of St. Matthew as its author. And it will be 
necessary for those who enter further into these questions ^at the 
present day, to make clear to themselves and their rca^jjfs what 
it is which they propose to prove by establishing the Apostolic 
authorship of the Gospels. For if infallible inspiration is to be 
deduced from Apo.stolicity, it has to be shown how it follows from it; 
but if Apostolicity is only appealed to in order to set up the Gospel 
documents as the production of human eye and ear-witnesses, they will 
remain open to the same cross-examinations, and to the same d priori 
objections, as other human accounts would be when they are apparently 
contradictory or inherently incredible. And there is u point to which 
Mr. Boberts’s attention might, we think, be well directed »more than it 
has hitherto been—the relation between the three Synoptics and the 
fourth Gospel. The greater the importance attached to the unison of 
the Synoptics in reporting the words of Jesus, the more difficult it 
becomes to reconcile them with the discourses which are met with in 
the fourth; and we do not see how the conclusion is to be avoided, 
that while the first three Gospels place us, in respect to these “ words/* 
at the “very root of the Gospel tradition,” they give us more reliable 
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informatioti than the fourth does (Essays and Beviews, pp. 192,193, 
10th edition). And again, as to the main point which Mr, Roberts 
argues—the proper Apostolicity of the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew— 
if ho could succeed in establishing this conclusion, the more striking 
would he render the differences between it and the equally Apostolical 
Gospel of 8t. John. Divergences in traditions would not damage^ 
the general credibility of a history so much as divergences between* 
supposed personal eye-witnesses. 

Mr. Roberts is certainly in possession of true canons of criticism ; 
but his preconceived opinion of what the inspired Scripture must be, 
prevents his applying thorn freely to its contents. Thus he lays down, 
in respect of the statement of Papias concerning St. Matthew and 
his Gospel, that we are not bound to accept the whole of it because 
we accept a part of it. “ Totally accept or totally reject^ cannot with 
any fairness be urged as the rule which is binding in such a matter.” 
Now, if he felt at liberty to use the same freedom with Scriptural 
criticism which must be applied to any other historical question, we 
are sure his conclusions on these subjects would not be widely different 
from our own. Ho excellently illustrates the above position thus:— 

“ Who shall demand, for instance, that wc mast either accept or reject, in 
toto^ the statements contained in the first book of Livy’s ‘ Roman History’ ? 
Arc we bound to deny that there ever was such a man as Romulus, if we 
refuse to believe the marvellous incidents which have been recorded of his 
birth and death ? And we not fully credit the general opinion that 
]NrJna Porapilius was a wise and sagacious prince, without believing that he 
acted under supernatural direction ? May we not accept those statements of 
Livy which appear to be of a true historical character, without at the same 
time admitting all the legendary andr mvthical stories by which they arc 
accompanied.”—(p. 360.) 

And again— 

“ And as we scruple not to convict of error a Thucydides or Tacitus in par¬ 
ticular statements which they make, while at the same time we by no means 
slight or question their general testimony, so we are not to be accused of 
setting aside or seeking to disparage the testimony of the ancient fathers 
simply because we refuse to pin our faith to every assertion which they 
make.”-^'p. 372.) 

So, again, nothyig can be sounder than when he lays down “ Evidence, 
and not predilection, is the guide which we are bound to follow in every 
matter connected with Scripture;” and even if “results are reached 
repugnant to our own wishes,” we must, nevertheless, “ surrender our¬ 
selves to its guidance,” if we would arrive at the truth. He even 
applies these principles with some freedom, not only to the examina¬ 
tion of his extra-Scriptural material, hut, in one instance, to a Scriptural 
miracle, th^t of the day of Pentecost, as to which he concludes it 
would be repugnant to the constitution and working of the human 
mind to suppose the Apostles were taught Greek (or any other lan^* 
guage) by theimmediate interposition of Heaven (p.69). Elsewhere, 
on the other hand, he lays it down, that we must^come to no conclusion 
respecting the phenomena of Scripture inconsistent with the belief in 
its supernatural inspiration, which he considers to differ, not only in 
degree but in kind, from the inspiration accorded to Milton, Shakspeare, 
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or the renowned workers of the hum«'in race. But we would respect¬ 
fully submit to his consideration these words of his own. 

It is in vain to seek some assistance from the impiratim of the writers 
.... in dealing with this subject. Inspiration ought never to be had re¬ 
course to in oraer to escape the difficulties which arise from mere human 
^pinions. If a man ties a luiot so tangled that he cannot Again unloose it^ it 
is little short of impiety to call in the Divine aid in order to cut it. He must 
extricate himself from the difficulty in which he has become sclf-iuvolvcd, and 
if that be found impossible, he ought ingenuously to confess that the attempt 
is hopeless, and candidly acknowledge the error which he has committed.’*— 
(p. 4:64.) 

We have not made any reference in the foregoing remarks to the 

Papyri”® noted below, concerning which we share the suspicions, to 
use tlio gentlest word which occurs to us, entertained, as we believe, 
by all competent critics and antiquarians. 

The endeavour to trace the growth of those ideas which are con¬ 
sidered specially Christian out of the antecedent religious histoiy of 
the Jewish people, is perfectly compatible^ with the liigliest lionourfor 
Christianity itself. In4eed, the treatment of the Old Testament 
Scriptures as part and parcel of the Cliristian Bible, recognises that 
there could have been no Christianity if there had been no Judaism, 
no Gospel if there had been no Law. Yet there may be great diffe¬ 
rences of opinion as to the mode in which Judaism prepared the way for 
Christianit}'. For some may conceive that the foundations on which 
Christiiinity was to be reared were laid by successive miraculous intej- 
positions in the history of the Hebrew people—a miraculous call of 
Abraham, a miraculous Exodus, a miraculous giving of the Law, a 
miraculous settlement in (Canaan, a miraculous series of typical occur¬ 
rences, a miraculous succession of predictive prophecies. We appre- 
liond that this mode of looking at the preparatory “ dispensation” 
will before long be considered as worthy of schoolboys; and one of 
the greatest honours which can be done to the Gospel will be acknow¬ 
ledged to lie in this—that in it culminated a long providential and 
religious training of the Jewish people. 

One impediment to the proper understanding of this process of 
growth out of which the Christianity of the New TestameIf^• issued, 
has lain in a general ignorance of Jewish history an^ opinion during 
the period comprised between the restoration from Babylon and the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era; for the highest Christian conceptions 
of the Supreme Being do not immediately attach themselves to those 
of the Old Testament, and the link which really did connect them is 
lost sight of. There is no proper understanding of the Gospel writ- 


^ FaC'similea of certain Portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and of the 
Epistles of St. James and Jude, written on Papyrus in the First Century, and pre¬ 
served 10 the Egyptian Museum of Joseph Meyer, Esq , Liverpool, With a por- 
tarzit of St. Matthew, from a fresco painting at Mount Athos.*' Edited, and Illus¬ 
trated with Notes and hi^rical and literary Prolegomena, containing confirmatory 
Fac-similes of the same jftrtions of Holy Scripture, from Papyri and Parchment 
MSS. in the Monasteries of Mount Athos, of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, of 
St. Sabba in Palestine, and other sources, by Constantine Simonides, Ph.D., 
Hon, Member of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, Ac. &c. Lon¬ 
don : Triibner and Co, 18C1., 
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ings unless we have some acquaintance with that which may be called 
the Apocryphal period, or the period of the Synagogue. Both the 
volumes of M. Michel Nicolas^ illustrate this growth of religious con¬ 
ceptions among the Jewish people, which was preparatory, according to 
a Divine order, for the Christian llevelation. In his discussion of tho 
religious doctriifcs of the Jews previous to the Babylonish Captivity^ 
he puts forward a theory concerning Elohism and Jehovism, which 
differs considerably from those which have been advanced by the Ger¬ 
man critics. In common with man)^ others, he recognises EJohist and 
Jehovist sources inthc Old Testament and considers Elohism to have been 
the ruder form of Hebrew patriarchal religion, when it had hardly risen 
into a monotheism ; Jehovism as a purer jnonotheisni, and as develop¬ 
ing higher ideas, both of the Divine nature and of the relation be¬ 
tween the Divine and the human beings. But he supposes thattheso 
two elements, diverse in their origin and more or less conflicting, were 
never welded entirely together previous to the Captivity ; that each of 
them had its special stronghold, Elohism being more prevalent in the 
north,Jehovism in the south «f Canaan; Elohism being strongin popular 
and local customs, Jehovism in the Levitical'influence, which had its 
centre at Jerusalem. Like all speculators on tliese subjects, on which 
the evidence is so very defective, M. Nicolas, with very much to say 
for his particular views, has cliieily erred, we think, in being too posi¬ 
tive in his assertions. Of the two, his earlier published volume appears 
to us the more valuable. In it, attention is particularly directed to 
the change in the character of the sacred writings of the Jews when 
the didactic Scriptures succeeded to the Brophetical. The Prophets 
had already refined upon the ruder descriptions of Theophanies which 
appeared in the older traditions ; but after the prophetic period, con¬ 
ceptions of tho Divine Being become still more abstract. No doubt 
these more abstract conceptions are in great degree to be traced to 
Alexandria, and the influence of the Septuagint Version wrought them 
into the general mind of the Jewish people. For it is to be remarked, 
that in the Septuagint translation of the original Scriptures, passages 
which represent the Deity anthropomorjihically are frequently softened, 
as in J^oJ. xxiv. 0, 10, where we read, according to the Hebrew, 
** T.hen went up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy 
of the elders of !ferael; and they satv the Ood of Israel; and there was 
under his feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire^stone,” &c.; the 
Septuagint only says, they “ saw the place whore stood the God of 
Israel” (LSof ror rwroi' ov 6 rov Tffpa»;X) : in Numbers xii. 

8, it is said in the Hebrew text, ** 1 will speak mouth to mouth (with 
Mosefe) even apparently;” which becomes in the Septuagint “in a 
vision” (jiv Uhl). Again in Gen. vi. the Hebrew says, “ it repented 
the Lord . ’. and it grieved him at his heartthe Septuagint softens 
the expressions into “reflected” and “considered” {ivedvphdri . . 

Kol 2«vo^0?j). It must, however, be acknowledged that this is not 
always the <iase, as in the manifestation at Feniel (Gen. xxxii. 30, 

■ ' . ' 'T . . . . 

* ** Des Doctriueg religieuses ties Juifs pendent les Deux Si^cles ant^rieurs k 
rl^reChretienne." Par Michel Nicolas. London: WiUhvms and Norgate. 1860. 

**fitude8 critiques sur la Bible—Ancien Testament.*’ Par Michel Nicolas. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
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the Septuagint as well as the Hebrew has, “ I have seen God face to 
face.” And there run through the Hebrew theology, and the Chris¬ 
tian theology in consequence, which has been founded upon it, parallel 
bub irreconcilable conceptions of the Divine Being, the one set of 
conceptions taken from the human passions and affections, the other 
Ifrom the abstractions of the human intellect. Partly from the in¬ 
fluence of Alexandrian ideas, partly from pious reflection, the more 
abstract conceptions had gained the upper hand at the commencement 
of the Christian era; hut we can siSll trace a plain difference between, 
the circle of ideas native to Palestine in the Angclophanies of the first 
and third Gospels, and the Alexandrianism of St. John. And there 
are two books, of which the importance in the history of doctrine is 
not sufficientl}'^ noticed, the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon and Eecle- 
siastictis, probably of Alexandrian origin, which throw great light upon, 
the theology of the fourtli Gospel, as contrasted with that of the 
Synoptics. Although M. Nicolas is too much disposed to think that he 
has arrived at a certitude on many parts of his subject which do liot 
in reality admit of it, both of his volumes^re extremely well worthy of 
an attentive perusal. 

We are very glad indeed to see signs of a disposition to study the 
Biblical Scriptures critically in the original languages in the Northcrii 
Metropolis, Scotch theology has long been entirely dogmatic and 
deductive; and iiltliough noneot Mr. A. B. Davidson’s conclusions con¬ 
cerning the Boole of Job*\vill be very startling to orthodoxy, his method, 
perhaps, may be thought to bo so. In order to a.scertain the meaning ^f 
the “ Word of God,” he allows that we must subject the Bible mainly 
to the same treatment as other books. Moreover, the Bible is an 
organic whole or growth, attaining at each step the proportions in¬ 
tended by its Divine Author, and fitted for the condition of the worhi 
and the needs of men at each successive epoch. So that the critical 
interpreter has to deal with it both as a whole now completed, and 
with the several parts as having been temporary and provisional to*- 
mini. The poem, then, of Job represents, according to our author, the 
struggle of a pious soul troubled with doubts concerning God’s right¬ 
eousness, yet overcoming them ; and thus it forms a dramw^of the 
highest and widest spiritual interest. On the questions of historic 
truth, era, and authorship, Mr. Davidson considers that there would 
be nothing derogatory to the canoiiicity and inspiration of the book 
if it were supposed to be au extended allegory, and tliat such a view is 
not absolutely incompatible with anything either contained in the 
book itself, or to be met with in Scripture concerning it; some of our 
extreme literalists who have been exalting lately the authority of 
Hengstenberg, may be reminded that he adopts the allegorical theory. 
But Mr, Davidson thinks that such an extended allegory would be 
beyond the reach of the Semitic genius. As to the precisely opposite 
view, of the strictly historical character of all the parts of the book, 
both poetry and prose, we are told “ the possibility of this needs no 


^ A Commentary, Grammatical and Exegetical, on the Book of Job.” . With 
a Translation. By the Kev. A. B. Davidson, M. A., Hebrew Tutor, New College, 
Edinburgh. Vol. I. London rfind Edinburgh : WilUams and Norgate. 1862. 
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proof; the reality of it is susceptible of none and the final opinion 
is given,— 

** that all the circumstances related in the prose part arc strictly historical • 
also that between Job and his friends, a debate was held, where many of the 
arguments of our book may have been presented, but that some divinely-gifted 
poet has token up these arguments, and all known arguments, and wrought 
them up, under the direction of God, into the poem as it now stands/’— 
(p. xlviii.) 

The period to which the compoiition belongs appears, according to 
Mr. Davidson, the Solomonic, and, in a certain sense, the Book of Job 
and the Book of Proverbs have considerable affinities. There are 
many striking remarks scattered about the Introduction, and the 
grammatical notes will prove very useful to students, 

Mr..Savile’gj reconciliation of “ Revelation and Science”^ is of this 
kind;— 

” It has been universally (?) believed by Jews and Christians for many 

S es, as gathered^om a variety (?) of passages in Scripture, that the period 
otted to man, in his present Condition on earth, consists of six thousand 

years.This with the coining Millenium (?) would make, in all, a period 

of seven thousand years, at tlie expiration of which, we are taught in Scripture, 

tlMt Christ’s kingly connexion with earth will cease.The Father wDl 

then resume His work, as we conclude, from which He has been resting so 
long a period (?). And thus (^?) we gather from Revelation tliat tlie ‘ seventh 
day,’ or resting time, as we might term it, of the demiurgic (?) Creator, means 
a period of seven thousand years. Hence it may be logically proved (?) that 
each of the * six days,’ mentioned in the hrst chapter of Genesis, represents a 
period of equal duration.”—(p, 256.) 

These periods are thus supposed to be equal, and each of them to be 
neither more nor less than 7000 years. Sir Charles Lyell, it is then said, 
has computed the time required for the retreat of the Palls at Niagara 
from the escarpment at Queen’s Town to their present site at 35,000 
years. These 35,000 years coincide, Mr. Savile thinks, with the sum of 
the days (6 x 7000) starting from the fifth day of the Mosaic week, when 
the “ dry land appeared,” the commencement, as he supposes, of this 
“post-tertiary system.” We leave this reconciliation to Sir Charles 
Lyell the one hand, and Archdeacon Pratt on the other. But 
supposing this nqjbable discovery of “ day” being equal to 7000 years 
to reconcile tho Mosaic history and geological science, we would ask 
Mr. Savile if such would notsupply a palpable instance of the interpre¬ 
tation of the record having “ retreated” before scientific discovery ? 
Mr. Savile’s Hebrew criticism is about as good as his science. Obliged 
to concede to Dr. Williams, who takes the reading in Ps. xxii. 17, 
which gives “ as a lion^^ instead of that which is rendered “ they 
^wrccd;”.tjiat “in support of each reading there are various MSS. 
08 well as eminent critice*'^ (p. 18), he still calls his conclusion per¬ 
verted; and seems to take it as certain, virhich it is not, either from the 

' ' ' ■ “ .M ' ' . ^ - r 

^ Revelation and Science in respect to Bunsen's * Biblical Besearohes/ the 
‘ Evidences of Christianity,’ and the * Mosaic Cosmogmiy with an Examination of 
certain Statements put foi^by the remaining Authors of * Essays and Beriews.’” 
By the Bev. Bonrehier Wrey Savile, M.A., Cnrate of Tattingstone, Author of 
** Lyra Sacra,” **The First and Second Advent,” &c. &c. London ; Longmans. 
1862. 
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Evangelists’ statements or from the known manner of crucifixion 
among the Romans, that the feet of Jesus must have been pierced. 
Then on Gen. xlix. 10, Mr. Savile, ignoring that the proper name 
ShlohoQCMTS nowhere else in the Bible except as the name of a place, 
and puzzled for a derivation, translates qui mittendus estj as if 

could come from rh^tf ; it cannot even come from hVe/* Further, Mr. 

Savile thinks he proves the truiJi of the Bible by the trite illustration 
from Assyrian inscriptions of the conquest of Jerusalem by Senna¬ 
cherib, utterly unconscious that the more such points of contact with 
the annals of other nations are multiplied, the more the Jewish history 
will take its place in the natural order of human events, and the pre¬ 
ternatural portions of it be understood to consist of the same kind of 
embellishment as the prodigies to be met with in pagan authors, 
although not conceived in so .degraded a taste. Then Mr. Savile is 
strong upon Egypt, and finds a mighty confirmation of the truth of 
Jewish history in the record upon the monuments of Sheshonk’s 
capture of Jerusalem; but he can njeet ^^th no asceHained synchro- 
nical events in the two histories before that event, and does nothing 
to invalidate the statement of one of the essayists, that previously to 
that time the “Jewish history presents little which is thoroughly re¬ 
liable.” Mr. Savile’s book is perhaps more rambling and inconsequent 
than any work of equal hulk which the present controversy has called 
forth. Some of his peculiarities will be understood when we say that 
ho is a believer in Papias ; but we are bound to add that ho does not^ 
as so many others have done, transgress the bounds of good manners 
towards those whose views he impugns. 

Among the various objects to which Archdeacon Browne directs the 
attention of his hearers in a recent “ Charge,”® he does not omit to 
notice the “ Essays and Reviews.” He is earnestly desirous that his 
clerical brethren should be prepared to do battle against the doctrines 
of this heretical volume. He deems it necessary to furnish them with 
the requisite information as to the past history of scepticism. He is 
not content to examine the fabrics of churches, and to lecture church¬ 
wardens ; he must go out of his way to play at bishop^ and tq^anish 
and drive away strange doctrine. He repeats, like a parrot, the story 
of the volume “ cumbering the shelves of the publishers,” and about to 
“die a natural death,” before the attention of the public was awakened 
to it by an article in this review. If he thought this sort of gossip 
would bo suitable material for his Charge, the Archdeacon should 
have taken the trouble to ascertain the facts from the ordinary sources 
of literary information, that two editions of the heterodox book, of 
1000 eaoh, in less than six months had been exhausted, with a third 
on the point of issue when the article appeared to which he alludes. 
If he had read that article itself, he might also have perceived that 
the title “Neo-Christianity” did not represent any “pretension’* of 
the Essayists to put forward “ a new phase of the Gospel.” He 
might have observed that it was not “laudatory,” but written from 


* “A Charge deUvered at his primary Visitation, by the Venerable B. \V. 
Browne, Archdeacon of Bath, in April, 1662. Bath : Carrington. 
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an entirely indei>endent point of view, although our contributor, with 
the candour of a gentleman, and of a fair critic, frankly allowed the 
right of the seven authors to be listened to, by reason of their posi¬ 
tion, and of accomplishments, with which the Archdeacon ought to 
be better acquainted than he could be. The Archdeacon calls them 
unread men, Mr. Brown knows very well, possibly before now he 
may have told with some glee, the story of the University Preacher, 
who asked his friend, ^‘Did you hear my sermon this morning at 
St. Mary’s ?” ‘‘ Yes,” “What do you think I got for it? I got five 
guineas.” “Well,” said the friend, “I would not have preached it 
inySelf for five hundred.” Some of Mr. Browne’s readers, if none of 
his hearers, will say, “ I could not have had the face to deliver parts of 
that ‘ Charge,’ to be Archdeacon of Bath, or Arch-anything else.” 
Knowing, as he must, his own utter incompetence on such subjects, 
wc are amazed, even after all the clerical exhibitions which we have 
recently witnessed, at the hardihood of the man, who could not only 
speak but printihe following passage. Conscious of his own ignorance, 
did it never ocHir to him that he might be making mistakes, that 
others might know more of the things he was telling about than 
himself? that he was venturing into a region of facts? and that the 
facts of the “birth” “cradling,” and education of what he calls 
Kationalism, as he knew nothing about them, on the mere doc¬ 
trine of chances, must, with almost indubitable certainty, be against 
him ? 

“ Free-thinking—free-handling, as it is called—whicli owed its birth to Ger- 
niuuy, and found its cradle inTEnglaiid, is come back to us. The opinions 
iirst mooted in the‘Wolfenbiittel Fragments' of lleimarus, edited by Lessing, 
then adopted and developed by Herbert of Cherbury, Tolaiid, and Tindal, re¬ 
appeared in France in the time of Voltaire and Rousseau, and the Fncyclo- 
]>iedists (,) were tlie parents of the Rationalism of Hegel, Paulus, and Strauss, 
aud our days have seen them awake again in England to a feeble and trembling 
and transitory existence.” (p. 7.) 

Of the accuracy and extent of the archdeacon’s reading, and of liis 
acquaintance with the writers and the works of which he makes men¬ 
tion, ap,,opinion may be formed from a comparison of the extract just 
cited with the following dates: — 

Lord Herbert*of Cherbury died in the year 1648, Poland in 1722, 
Tindal in 1733 ; but the “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments,” in which, as we 
are told, their en-ors were^r^f mooted^ were not published till 1777. 

These dates the Archdeacon may be able to understand when they 
are set before him; but we should despair of his being brought to 
understand the exposure he has made in deriving the Philosophy of 
Hegel from the criticism of the “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments” or in con¬ 
founding the “ Rationalism,*' properly so-called of Paulus with the 
mythical theory of his antagonist, Strauss. 

The archdeacon informs us, in his first page, that he has held, for 
more than seven years, the office of Examining Chaplain to the bishop 
of the diocese. We think that some of the Essayists, who have not 
been unaccustomed to “ Examinations,” might like nbthing better than 
to set the archdeacon on the other side of a table for an hour or two, 
in the audience of his King’s College pupils and the clergy* of his 
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archdeaconry, he being supposed to take up** the history of English, 
French, and German “ Free-thinking.” The archdeacon and classical 
professor had better have confined himself to the compilation of Boman 
and Greek histories for the use of boys, or, still more characteristically, 
to the preparation of “ Latin grammars” adapted “for ladies!’* 

Dr. Guthrie’s sermons ^ are as elegant as pulpit discourses can be 
wlien addressed to the imagination. To listen to one of them is like 
fixing the eyes on a crucifix, or on a picture of the Madonna, supposing 
only that the “ Seven Dolours,” or the “ Assumption,” were part of the 
creed which Dr. Guthrie would have bis hearers accept. That which 
is vifidly represented is not necessarily true; but the reason is often 
led captive by a rhetorical or sesthetic fallacy. In this case, the doc¬ 
trine which lies behind, and is often concealed by a glittering eloquence, 
is the hardest and narrowest Calvinism; thus we have this utter cor¬ 
ruption and odiousness of man—*“ Hateful, man is by nature hating, I 
appeal to the unconverted. Do not your hearts prove that ?” and a 
liorrible interpretation of Mark x. 17—22^ 

“ Here is a man so amiable, that he won our lord’s affections—‘Jesus loved 
him,’ yet without saving grace; here is a man of the hipest morale, yet with¬ 
out saving grace; here is a man repairing to the very Pountain-head of life, 
seeking it in Christ, yet without the grace of God—lost, for ever lost, so far as 
we know or read in Scripture. The curtain drops on him, with his face turned 
to the world, and his back to heaven.”—(p, 56.) 

If the Bible had been what Dr. Guthrie represents it to be, wo 
should not have wondered at the relations which ho describes be¬ 
tween it and the “philosophers;”— 

“To make it appear a cunningly-devised fable, philosophers have sought 
arguments amidst the mysteries of science, and travellers amid the hoar 
remains of antiquity; /or that mrpose, geologists have ransacked the bowels 
of tile earth, and astronomers tlie stars of heaven.”—(p. 106.) 

The indefectibility of grace is part of the eloquent preacher’s creed: 

“ It is not when the battle is fought oi§, but begun; when this race is 
closed, but entered on; it is at the birth of the newborn soul that there is 
joy in heaven—^ioy in heaven over every sinner that repenteth, and as soon os 
he repenteth; tjecause ‘ wliom He did predestinate, tJiem He also cal^d; aud 
whom He called, them He also justified; and whom He justified, them He also 
glorified'—and all the devils of hell cannot break this linked^and golden chain 
that binds the believer to the throne of God. Whom He lovetb. He loveth to 
the end.”-(p. 209.) ^ 

There are, indeed, appeals made to practical work as the evidence of 
the Christian life, which would fit on better to a different creed. 

“The Priesthood and the People”® is a straightforward and 
characteristic pamphlet by Mr. Foxton, to show that there is no hope 
of any satisfactory issue from the present theological turmoil, Unless the 
laity:,take their own cause into their own hands; for “high church” 
and “low church,” “ established” and “ dissenting,” “orthodox” and 

^ The Way to Life.” Sermons by Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Edinburgh : 
A. and O. Black. 1862, 

® “The Priesthood and the People," By Frederick J. Foxton, A.B., Author 
of “Popular Christianity,” &c, London; TrUbner. 1862. 
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^^ Jibera?’ clergy a^e ione oi tbam capable of becoming leaders of the 
people in the piresent orisiB. 

Mr. EUis’ft “ Fhilo«Soeratea’’^ eonsifits of a series of papm on such 
subjects as might have interested Socrates had he be<m among us at 
the present day. Some such rude questioner would be as unpopular 
and as useful as the old Athenian was. We very much recommend 
the present brochure on the subject of the evils which flow from 
m^ng the Old and JS'ew Testaments into reading-books for schools 
and young people. 

JVb, Lewin’s “ Jerusalem”^® is a painstaking essay on the topography 
of the Holy City^ in which the ancient and modern authoriti^^ are 
subjected to a strict scrutiny. The chipf point of interest concerns 
the identification of the present Holy Sepulchre with that in which 
the body of Jesus was deposited. Mr. Lewin concludes, after an 
elaborate discussion, for which we can enly refer to the book itself:— 

1. From a priori considerations, we should look for the sepulchre of our 

Lord in the quarter of the city where we now find it, 2. The sepulchre, as now 
exhibited, is certainly identicf^ witlx tliat over which Constantine erected liis 
church. 3. The present sepulchre, whether it retain or not any fragment of 
the original tomb, marks at least the spot where the body of our Lord was 
laid.'*—(pp. 1G6, 167.) 

Little progress appears to have been made, cither on the side of the 
Established Church or of the Dissenters, towards relieving our Statute 
Book of that most discreditable piece of legislation, the Act of 
•Uniformity of 1662.^^ And if the two parties regard only their 
separate sectarian objects, of course no progress will be made. Such 
a movement as that of Lord Ebury in the House of Lords recently, 
for a modification of the form of clerical subscription, was too timid 
and too one-sided, merely regarding the scruples of a few clergymen, 
to have any effect: it was easily arrested by the caution of one bishop 
and the sarcasms of another; moreover, it was introduced in the 
wrong House. And if Nonconformist celebration of black 
Bartholomew’s Day” shall in a mere glorification of themselves as 
the spiritual descendants of the 2000 ejected ministers, a certain op¬ 
portunity of good in the recurrence of the Centenary will have been 
lost. Recent lessons have probably tauglxt Dissenters that they have 
been aiming at too muc^—at liberating, not only themselves in con¬ 
science qg pocket, as the case might be, but also those who do not ieel 
themselves oppressed, either in the one or the other.; at enforcing, in 
fact, upon tlie whole nation their own particular theory concerning 

®“Philo-Socmtee.” Part III. “Among the Teachers.” By William Ellis. 
Author of “ Peligion in Common Life,” &c. &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1862, - 

** Jerusalem: A Sketch of tl» City and Temple, from the earliest times to 
the 8iege by Titus.” By Thomas Lewin, Esq., of Trinity College, Oxford,' M.A. 
Author of “The Life of St. Paul,” &c. &c. London : Longmans. 1861. 

“Church and State Two Ilundred Years ago-. A History of Eoclesiaatical 
.Affeirs in England from 166(l‘to 1663. By John Stoughton. London : Jackson 
and Watford. 1862. 

“Troublous Times; or, Leaves from the Notebook of the Rev, Mr, John 
Hicks, an ejected Nonconformist Minister, 1670-71.” Transcribed by Jane Bow¬ 
ring Crouch; with an Introduction by the Rev. Charles Stanford. ^ London: 
Jayson and Walford. 1862* 
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ihe Church of Christ—the very thing*, under another against 
which they had successfully protested. That Dissenters, as such, will 
succeed in abolishing a Church Establishment in this'country is not to 
he expected; if it falls, it will fall from other causes than, a Parlm- 
ment^y vote in favour of Voluntaryism: and we apprehend that the 
wiser among the Nonconformists are beginning to understand that 
the Establishment, as a settlement of pre^rty, is upheld not only by 
a traditional Church and State policy, but still more efficaciously by 
the interests of lay patrons, who are, moreover, especially strong in the 
House of Commons. In future movements, Dissenters should take care 
not to have this interest adverse to them, as it necessarily became when 
once it transpired that the real object of the anti-Church*rate league 
was the abolition of the Establishment itself; but if the purpose of 
moderate Nonconformists is to remedy the ill consequences of the 
Act of Uniformity in the spirit in which Baxter and the most eminent 
of the ejected ministers would have done it, their simple and straight¬ 
forward course would be to agitate for its entire repeal. If that were 
accomplished, things would revert, as farvis the law goes, to the statu 
quo ant^. The interests, indeed, which have grown up around the 
voluntarily associated congregations are too widely organized and too 
well settled for any merging of Dissenters in the Established Church 
to take place: but what ought to follow, and would, we think, be brought 
about, is a mutual recognition between the Established and Voluntary 
congregations. The two great grievances of which the Presbyterians 
and others complained in 1662, were the Declaration of assent arid 
consent to all which is contained in the lAturgy, and the necessity of 
Meordination before office could be taken in the Church; each is a 
grievance still. It would be a very partial and one-sided reform which 
should remove one of these barriers and not the other. Mr. Stoughton, 
illustrating the difficulty which the necessity of reordination was to 
some who had not received episcopal ordination, mentions the case of 
John Howe :— • 

. "After the Act had passed. Dr. Wilkius expressed his surprise that a man 
of'H.ow^s latitude should have stood out. The latter replied, he would gladly 
have remained in the Establishment, but his latitude was the very ttnug that 
made him a Nonconformist; and then, on another occasion, when asked, 
‘ Pray, sir, what hurt is there in being reordained ?* Ne replied, | Hurt, 
my lord ! it is shocking—it hurts my understanding; it is an absurdity, for 
nothing can have two beginnings.* — (p. 294.) 

The stringent Episcopacy of the English Church would be brought to 
an end by the repeal of the Caroline Act: for the statute being removed, 
it is believed that persons who had not received Episcopal ordination 
might be licensed as lecturers and admitted to benefices, and patrons 
would thus have every reason to be satisfied with the wider choice of 
clergymen given them. It is probable that not a score of Voluntary 
chapels would be-closed throughout the kingdom in consequence of a 

* We believe bishops, even in the present day, require a Dissenting minister who 
may desire to be ordained in the Anglican Church, to cease from his ministry for 
three years before he can be received as a candidate; thus making him show an 
unchristian contempt for his original communion, and to pass through the ordeal of 
starvation for himself and family. 
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simple repeal of that iniquitous Act; it would be a deSnite and intelli¬ 
gible object for liberal persons of all religious denominations to strive 
for, and, if accomplished, as beneficent in its effects as the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts which formed part of the same exclusive 
system. The works which we have noted below, illustrative of eccle¬ 
siastical affairs in the period from the Bestoration to the Bevolution, 
are put together in a very candid spirit. 

Dr. Stahelin’s “ Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old 
Testament,is a useful manual in a moderate compass, reverential, 
clear, and conciliatory. 

The purpose of Dr. Schwartz’s Sermons,of which the second volume 
is before us, is to exhibit practically how the Gospel may be preached 
from a modem point of view. He dwells little upon the facts of 
Christianity as they are usually considered, throwing, at least, the 
question of the miraculous into the background, but brings forward 
and applies, with great eloquence and force, the teaching of Jesus as 
appealing to the spirit of man in all times and circumstances. They 
would make good models foi*some of our own more liberal clergymen. 

Dr. Biggenbach^* was requested, at the meeting of the Evjftigelical 
Alliance held last year at Geneva, to deliver a Discourse on “ Modern 
Rationalism,” particularly as it appears in German Switzerland. The 
result is a brief but clear expose^ chiefly drawn from a periodical pub¬ 
lished at Zurich, entitled, “ Voices of the Times” (die Zeit-stimraen), 
edited by M. Lang. It appears to consist of a scries of Essays in 
course of publication since 1859, several of the contributors being 
active clergymen. The points in which these Swiss “ Rationalists” 
differ from “ Evangelical” Christians are treated of under the follow¬ 
ing heads:—1, The Bible; 2. Jesus Christ; 3. God and Miracles; 
4. Eternal Life; 5. Sin; 6. Faith. If Dr. Biggenbach can be con¬ 
sidered to represent the Evangelical sentiments of the Alliance, that 
body has surrendered the theory of Scripture. dictation, or ” plenary,” 
in the sense of “ verbal” Inspiration; and it seems to be left open, in 
theory at least, where the line is to be drawn between the Divine and 
human factors in the Bible. The Rationalists of whose opinions Dr. 
Biggeirirach speaks are said to entertain a more concrete conception 
of the historical person of Jesus Christ than Strauss and his folloM'ers; 
to resolve miracles into the operation of Divine law; to consider 
eternal life as commencing in the present; to depart widely from 
Evangelical doctrine on the subjects of Sin, Faith, and Atonement. 
AVe gather that in the cantons of Zurich, Basle, Berne, especially in 
the former, the Evangelical ministers find themselves in such minority 
that it is a question whether they ought not to secede from the 
national, or established Church (Landeskirche). Dr. Biggenbach 

"Specielle Einleitung in die Eanoniseber Bticher des Alten Testaments.'* 
Von J. J. Stahelin, Doctor Theologize, und Professor in Basel. London : D. 
Nutt. 1862. 

‘^Predigten aus der Gegenwart.” Von Dr. Carl Schwartz, Oberhofprediger 
und Oberconaistorialrath zu Gotha. Zweite Sammlung. London : 'Williams and 
Norgato. 

Der heutige Bationalismus besonders in der Deutschen Schweiz.” Vortrag 
gehalten in der St. Peterakirche zu Genf den 11 September, 1861, durch Chr. Joh. 
^ggsnbach d. Theol. Dr, u. Prof. London : Wifilams and Noigate. 1362. 
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thinks not, and alleges, in favour of .the perseverance of a minority, 
the authority of the Master Himself, who neither quitted the Church 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees, towards whom He used such hard ex¬ 
pressions, neither did Ho bid His disciples of their own accord to 
quit the Synagogue, although they must be prepared to be “ put out/* 
The present volume of Dr. M‘C!!>sh on “ The Supernatural in Rela¬ 
tion to the Natural,”^® is principally directed, in that which pretends 
to be its philosophical part, to controvert the views of the late 
Professor Powell on the order manifested in nature. In its religious 
portion it is addressed to the understanding of tea-parties. It is a 
hybrid production, and it is much to be regretted that the author, 
with his power of illustration and fluency, should mix up serious dis¬ 
cussion with the merest Evangelical platitudes. But we apprehend 
that Mr. Powell is not fairly represented to begin with ; he is repre¬ 
sented as having taught an. “ exclusive naturalism,”—as having thrust 
God out of the universe by a theory of law; in other words, as denying 
the Supernatural. But Dr. M‘Cosh would do well to consider his own 
words: “ the defender of religion is betrdijung the cause committed to 
him, when he allows, directly or indirectly, or by implication, that God 
is not to be seen in what is brought about by those wise and beneficent 
laws which He Himself has instituted.” (p. 13.) The law according 
to which an unusual event has happened may be unascertained, its 
proximately antecedent cause may lie beyond our knowledge; but a 
First Cause is not denied because we assert that His immediate opera¬ 
tion in a particular occurrence is unproved. Nevertheless, with all his 
mistakes, as we consider them, respecting the views of Mr. Powell, all 
his Evangelical narrowness and platitude, Dr. M‘Cosh is on the verge 
of a great truth—namely, that the so-called Natural and Supernatural 
shade into each other. We live, he says, in a Cosmical sj’^stem of 
which the laws and forces are known to us; but beyond that Cosmos 
60 known there lies an unknown, from whence issue, from untraceable 
sources, results coming within the range of the known. The Great 
Cause must always be Supernatural to us, and is as much so in the 
germinating of a blade of grass as in any of the most astounding 
Biblical miracles, supposing them to have happened; but iii Vjono of 
these cases are we entitled to as.sert that He is ac^ng immediately. 
Of course, with respect to miracles, of which the history is transmitted 
to us from former generations, we have to ascertain whether there is 
sufficient evidence of their having happened as described, and sufficient 
precision in their description for them to be brought, on one side, 
within human knowledge and experience, and the application of human 
tests. With capabilities of something much higher, we are sorry Dr. 
M‘Cosh’s works are adapted chiefly for tho narrower religious coteriee- 
Mr. Morell presents us with a noble example in his own person of 
free and truthful inquiry; and, if it were worth while, his “ Introduc¬ 
tion to Mental Philosophy”^® might be contrasted, in many particulars, 


“ “ The Supernatural io Relation to the NaturaK** By the Rev. James M‘Cosh, 
LL.D., Author of “The Method of the Divine Government,” “ Intuitions of ibo 
Mind/' &c. Cambridge and London : Macmillan. 1862. 

“ An Introduction to Mental Philosophy, on the Inductive Method.*’ By 
J, D. Morell, A.M., LL.D. London : Longmans., 1862. 
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with his previous works: but it is suflScient to express our great 
satisfaotion at the adhesion which he gives to the employment of the 
Inductive Method in the investi^tion of the phenomena of Mind. A 
necessary rei^action against doctrines of the Absolute, which swallowed 
up in a void all finite realities, manifested itself in Germany in Herbart 
and his school; and the discoverier which have of late years rewarded 
scientific observation in all European countries have established as a 
maxim, that if Truth iad priori^ Knowledge is d posteriori. Truth is 
not truth to us until it is known, and it cannot be known until dis¬ 
covered by observation. In his preface Mr. Morell acknowledges his 
obligations to various authors to whom he feels himself indebted. The 
instruments of Induction Mr, Morell lays down to be, Experiment** 
and “ Analogy including, wo suppose, the “ Experience’* which comes 
to us spontaneously under “ Experiment,*’ which rather implies set 
purpose and design. Analogy, indeed* has only a secondary use— 
namely, to suggest hypothesis, which must be tested afterwards by 
further observation. The special diificulty in investigating the phe¬ 
nomena of mind lies in tli^power of isolating them, but, as in all ex¬ 
perimental sciences, an isolation may be sufficient for the purpose of 
a particular analysis, even when not complete. 

Before the ground is free for such an inquiry* as that which is con¬ 
templated by Mr, Morell, gratuitous assumptions must be removed out 
of the way, as, 1, That Mind and Body are two distinct existences. 
2, That Mind has no existence whatever, but is only a result, or some¬ 
thing like a secretion. 3. That Mind is the same with Consciousness. 
4. That a certain number of mental faculties have a substantial ex¬ 
istence. And the problem proposed by the author is thus described 

"Tye have to investigate as a living, instinctive, active, feeling, and 
thinking being. In doing this, we have to take in the whole range of facts 
presented to us by human nature, and to discover, if passible, the laws by 
which these facts are related. With regard to* the method, we have to lay 
aside all preconceived ideas in relation to the nature and attributes of mind^, 
and proceed steadily from the known to the unknown by that same inductive pro¬ 
cess which has proved so abundantly fruitful in relation to physical science.”— 

(p. 

Now it is nq;(; possible to distinguish absolutely our purely mental 
acta from the enei^es of the nervous and vital systems; and the 
mental, nervous, and vital forces mutually influence each other to suCh 
a degree, that we must presume a unity at the root of them, out of 
which they all spring (p. 19); and remembering that consciousness is 
not itself mind, but a certain activity or evidence of mind, we are not 
entitled to limit mental function to our conscious thought. On the 
other hand, there are many phenomena, sueh as those of tacit or dor¬ 
mant knowled^ and of the effects of habit^ which lead to th^ conclusion 
that there is within us a latent intelligence, or preconscious mental 
process. And this preconscious activity is nevertheless teleological, 
as is evident from the instinctive actions of infants, and of other 
animals,which are adapted to certain ends, as directly as if they were 
the effect of conscious will. This doctrine of preconscious or uncon¬ 
scious thought is further confirmed by the phenomena residual effects 
which remain after every mental act, however transient 
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"Wc may trace (says Mr. Morell) the same general facts throucli all the 
grades of our mental development. Instinctive actions are all based upon un¬ 
conscious ideas, and have on that account been often attributed to a direct 
impulse of the Divine reason; actions which become perfectly habitual are 
coifttantly performed under the guidance of mental impressions, without our 
knowing it, until after they are oompletcd; what is termed common sense is 
nothing but a substratum of experieJees, out of which our judgements flow, 
wlule the experiences themselves arc hidden away in the unconscious depths 
of our intellectual nature, and even the flow of public opinion is formed by 
ideas which lie tacitly in the national mind, and come into consciousness geno» 
rally a long time after they have been really operating and, shaping the course 
of events in human history.”—(p. 96.) 

Hence those ideas wbiebappear innate and inseparable from the human 
mind are traceable for their origin to this preconscious mental activity, 
and issue, all of them, from a perception of difference and similarity. 
For this lies at the root of our sense of motion^ and through our sense 
of motion at the root of our conception of time and space. And— 

“ whatever is contained in thought, of however advanced a character, is con¬ 
tained gfrmiiially in perception. Perception’“involves in its uuexpanded form 
all the elements of logical thinking, and the power of comparison and separa¬ 
tion, of seeing similarities and judging deferences (in which, as we shall see, 
all logic consists), is here already at work, forming the mental law which 
underlies all our intellectual operations, alike in their lowest and their highest 
sphere of action.”—(p. 153.) 

From the doctrine oiResidua will of course follow that of the neces¬ 
sary limitation of human knowledge; for the materials of human 
knowledge in its highest development are given in our antecedent ex¬ 
perience and its effects. Hence no man can have a knowledge of the 
Absolute or Inlinite; and in different persons there are different degrees 
of knowledge, •conviction, and belief; for that which one believes on 
testimony, another knows as matter of science. And to this variety 
ill mental experience is to be attributed the variety of personal reli* 
gious beliefs, together with the one natural universal befief in a First 
Cause, which underlies them all. So that it is a mistake to suppose 
the essential part of religion to consist in the belief of the concrete 
facts supposed to accompany its revelation; for there are^ very few 
who have the ability or opportunity for investigating the evidence for 
those facta; and we do not perceive that those who* investigate such 
evidences have a stronger conviction of their objective reality tlum 
those who have never investigated and who cannot investig^ them 
at all. The truth is, “ every religion does exist in most minds, as a 
purely personal conviction,” and its influence is not found to be in pro¬ 
portion to the greater or less amount of its external evidences; and, 
indeed, with respect to Christianity itself, the most eminent divines 
lay' greater stress on the moral than on the historical grounds of belief. 
How is it, then, that such a high degree of certitude is attached, to 
men’s religious convictions P Because the internal feelings force upon 
us, with almost equal strength to the testimony of the outward senses, 
the existence of a great First Cause; some such conviction is necessary 
for our peace and happiness as men, and our personality throws' itself 
into this religious faith^ which alone can give a meaning to the pro-; 
blem of our destiny (pp. 334,335). This conviction, therefore, of th^ 
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existence of a First Cause we gather to be, according to our author^ of 
the essence and substance of religious faith, and the rest of theological 
creeds to be clothing. 

On the subject of the Will, the doctrine of Residua harmonizes with 
that which moralists generally recognise as the force of habit; and 
Mr. Morell finds a solution of the difficulty concerning the freedom of 
the Will in a view like that of Mr. Thomas Solly, whom he quotes 
with approbation—namely, that we have power over our Will to this 
extent, that we can affect the antecedents which supply motive to 
each act of Will, , We doubt, however, whether the abstract difficulty 
is thus removed more than a step backwards: the practical value of 

the doctrine is apparent. The chapters on the Emotions and Feelings 

are perhaps the best iu the book. We conclude with extract 
descriptive of the growth of the moral faculty:— 

" If it be asked, ‘ How are our moral tt^oi^formed ?’ then the psychology of 
the ideas ffenerally furnishes the material for a reply. All thinking is different 
tiation. It is hj noting the resemblances and the differences ot things tliat 
they are formed into classes, givf rise to ideas and concepts, and arc fitted for 
the purpose of logical argumeutation or rational inquiry into trutli. 

“Moral ideas, like all others, are formed in this way. We do not start with 
any a priori notion of an absolute good, or an absolute right; this is rather 
the goal to which our moral thought tends as its highest expression. Every 
man forms his ideas of good and evil from the phenomena around him. Ho 
Icams gradually to separate actions which have any kind of moral element in 
them from others which have not; and, in the same way, he conics, by a 
Hire gradual process, to divide them into the two classes of right and wrong.’* 
(pp. 44:2, 443.) 

Thus is accounted for that the standard of morals is a fluctuating 
one, and differs as between children and adults, between different classes 
of men, and between peoples in different stages of civilization. Psy¬ 
chology, it is true, only undertakes to trace the mode or process by 
which human actions are classified as good and evil; but it does not 
undertake to ascertain the ground itself of the distinction. 

Plato has been much read at Oxford of late years. The "Them- 
tetus”^7 is edited by Mr. Campbell, for the sake of the highest clabs of 
studentp.^ Besides a scholarlike body of notes, there is given a run¬ 
ning abstract of the argument, which is very needful for most readers 
of the Platonic dialogues; for the reading of Plato has a danger to 
the young student, by reason of the argument being often interrupted 
by exemplifications, turned off upon parallel subjects, lost in verbal 
trivialities, as they seem to us, or in remote analogies; so that a style 
of disquisition which should be formed upon Plato as he appears on 
the surface, would be fluctuating aid illustrative rather than logical 
and close. There is also an interesting Introduction, showing the 
place which the Platonic philosophy occupies in history, especially 
with reference to the school of Ionia, the Eleatics, and the Sopliists. 
For Heraclitus and the lonians conceived of the Universe as a con¬ 
tinued flux or process (wai^ra p«7); Parmenides and the Eleatics took 
Being as the point of departure, considered it as a Unity (cv wav), 

**The XheBetetus of Plato, with a Revised Text and English Notes,” By the 
Rev, Lewis Campbell, M.A., Vicar of Milford, Hants; late Fellow and Tutor of 
Queen's College, Oxford. Oxford. 3861. c. 
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and Thought and -Being as the same (rduro roeiv re ca} cTvat). Plato 
sought, on the objective side of knowledge, to reconcile these an¬ 
tagonisms, because there can be no knowiedgo of that which ilever 
is, but always hecoming. And though it is not brought out in tho 
jireseat Dialogue, the solution is intended to be, that knowledge is of 
the divine, eternal, ideal, archetypal truth, while opinion only belongs 
to the transient. But immediately antecedent to Plato and Socrates 
arose the Sophists, who rendered this service—they turned attention 
from the object to the subject, from the universe to man, Irom Being 
to the instrument whereby it is known to us. But in making each 
individual the measure of truth, the Sophists were to be combated, for 
knowledge, though it implies a subject, cannot be conceived of apart 
from its object. I’here is a very good comparison of the inquiry in 
the “Themtetus” into the nature of Knowledge and Opinion, with Locke’s 
‘‘Essay on the Human Understanding,** (p. Ixxxv.) Mr. Campbell 
concludes his Introduction 

“ In an age when so much yearns for reconcilement, when, for instance’ the 
paths of natural and mental science, after swerving far asunder, promise to 
converge again, when the abstractions of the intellect begin to stand in a new 
relation to the forms of the imagination, from which tl^ey had seemed to be 
finally severed, it is an interesting and suggestive labour to turn again the 
earlier pages of the book of human inquiry: to find these ‘ anticipations of 
Nature’ indissolubly woven together with the reflections of the mind upon 
itself: to see a fast-ripening plulosophy labouring with an imperfect logic; and 
language, and poetical imagination, with mixed modes of sense, casting their 
many-coloured veil over the irregularities of mental growth, and giving forni 
aiui life and substance to dialectical and speculative thought. This Attic 
prime of intellectual manhood is beautiful to contemplate, even if Philosophy 
may not liope from such fountains to renew her youth.”—(p. Ixxxvii.) 

Mr. Maurice’s “Modern Philosophy”^® forms the fourth and con¬ 
cluding volume of a series, of which the first was devoted to a history 
of ancient speculation on morals and metaphysics; the second em¬ 
braced the first six centuries of the Christian era; the third, tho 
medimval or scholastic period from the sixth to the thirteenth centuries. 
The present volume, which is double in bulk of any of its predecessors, 
commences with William of Occam, and concludes with Comt®^ The 
object of the distinguished author has been to give as concrete a 
character as possible to his history, so that it resemlfles a continued 
series of Essays on the lives of those who have exercised an inllucnce 
upon their respective ages as moralists or philosophers. The sum of the 
whole IS, that the same great questions which engaged the thoughts 
of the greatest intellects of old reappear among ourselves, only in an 
altered form. Mr. Maurice has, as he confesses, not attempted to sink 
the theologian in the philosopher, and the peculiarities of his theology 
of course emerge. In other respects the design of the work gives it 
a somewhat rambling character, while it abounds in passages of great 
richness and truth. As an extract, we give the very curious concluding 
paragraph:— 

" Modern Philosophy; or, a Treatise of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
from the Fourteenth Century to the French ftevolution, with a Glimpse into the 
Nineteenth Century.” By the Bev. Frederick Denison Maurice^ M.A. London : 
GrifliD, Bohn, and Co, 1802. * 
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“It is not for us to prophesy whether England will understand lier funofion 
or not, whether she will use the blessinffs which have been given her for the 
interpretation of the p^t, as well as of the present, for uniting the nations of 
Christendom, for teaching and binding together all the nations of the earth. 
If she and all the nations which have hitherto confessed the faith of Christ 
become minister of darkness, enemies of the light, the light will not the less 
make itself manifest. Other instruments will be found to diffuse it. Known 
in all lands, mixing with all people, seen in every temple of Mammon, bearing 
silent witness in every such temple of a righteous God, the Jew of our century 
may come to discover that he was sent into the world to be a blessing, not a 
curse, to all the families of the earth. Uniting all that was truly divine in 
Spinoza, all that was truly rational in Moses Mendelssohn, to a thorough 
faith in the promises made to his fathers, to a deep sense of the need of a 
redemption from evil, he may speak to 'men, as we have never spoken, of a 
humbled and ^orided Son of Man—of a Son of God who perfectly reveals the 
Infinite and Eternal. The nation which was chosen as the first guide to 
men in the search after moral and metaphysical wisdom may be also the last.” 
—(p. 676.) 

William Gwinner gives an interesting sketch of the life and habits 
of Schopenhauer, with an Outline of his system, its affiliation to that 
of Kant, and antagonism to those of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel.'® 
Herr Gwinner was intimate with Schopenhauer during the latter part 
of his life: the philosopher seems to have preserved his faculties un¬ 
impaired nearly to the last, to have suffered little from one or two 
alight shocks of paralysis, but to have died painlessly, and almost 
instantaneously, seated on his sofa, from congestion of the lungs. The 
butline of Schopenhauer’s skull, which is here given in comparison with 
those of Kant, Talleyrand, Schiller, and Napoleon I., shows a most 
extraordinary breadth of forehead. A second edition of Schopenhauer’s 
“ Parerga und Paralipomena” is published by Dr. Prauenstadt, his 
literary executor, augmented from unpublished manuscripts, and par¬ 
ticularly from the annotations which Schopenhauer made, according to 
his custom^ in an interleaved copy.‘^® 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 

W E have bul; one fault to find with Mr. St. John’s account of the 
northern part of Borneo,^ but that is a very annoying one: he is 
not satisfied with giving an account of the manners and customs of 
races, made familiar to him by his travels in their country, hut he also 

♦‘Arthur Schopenhauer auaperaoniicbpn Umgange dargeatellt. Ein Blick auf 
sein Leben, aeinen Charakter und seine Lehre.” Von Wilhelm Gwinner. London ; 
Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

“Parerga und Pandipomcnan Kleine philosophischen Schriften.” Von 
ArUmr Schopenhauer. Zwette Terbeaaerte und betraohtliob vennehrte Aufiage, 
aua dem handschiifUichen Naoblaaae dea Verfaasera herauagegeben. Von Dr, 
Julius Frauenatadt. 2 Bande. London : D. Nutt. 1862. 

' “Life in «ie Foreats of the Far East/* By Spencer St. John, F.Il,G.S., 
F.E.S., fonnerly H.M. Consul-General in the Great Island of Borneo, and now 
H.M. Chargd aAtfhires to the Bepublic of Hayti. Two Vols. London: 
Longman and Co. 1862. 
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publishes the materials of his histoiy in the form of journals kept by 
him during each of his expeditions; this involves constant repetitions, 
which become very wearisome to the reader. Had he contented himself 
with giving the results only of his experience in Borneo, the book would 
have been as good and only half as long, but yet long enough to 
contain all the valuable matter which is its recommendation- The 
tedious and daily recurring notices of his .personal feelings, states of 
health, and dietary expedients, if valuable at all as hints to future travel¬ 
lers in the same districts, might have been summarized for tlieir benefit, 
and the results rather than the daily fortiines of his journey would have 

been quite adeqiiate for that purpose. Nothing is more annoying than 
the frequent mistake made by travellers in supposing that what at the 
moment was highly interesting to their own personal feelings and 
comfort, must be also entertaining to those who listen to their adven¬ 
tures. It is one of the rarest qualities in travellers to forget them¬ 
selves in what they have to tell us. It is not, however, so much so as 
to make the demand for some constraint of this sort at all unreasonable, 
as may be seen in the excellent exampft famished by Mr, Tilley’s ac¬ 
count of Japan and the Pacific. This complaint once made, it only 
remains to acknowledge the industry and ability with which Mr. St. 
John, in the other parts of these volumes, has gathered together the 
characteristic traits of a very curious state of society. In his account 
of the sea Dayaks, he is greatly struck by what appears to him the 
contradictory moral qualities which they display in the relations be¬ 
tween the sexes, “ They are modest,” he says, “but yet unchaste; they 
love warmly, but yet divorce easily; but yet are generally faithful to 
their husbands when married.” These qualities, if contradictory in 
themselves, are but a natural consequence of the conditions of life in 
Borneo, The facility with which the means of existence are procured, 
renders the sexes almost independent of one another, as far as mere 
maintenance is concerned ; and it may be questioned whether these 
demi-barbarians do not typify the relations which would ensue among 
a more civilized people, were women among them as able to support 
themselves. Among the Dayaks, children arc the great domestic tie, 
for whom the greatest tenderness is felt. A Dayak has been to 

kill his last child because he could not face the torment he had 
endured on the loss of its brothers and sisters: this may seem an 
Irish argument, but it is the logic of every overwhelming apprehen¬ 
sion. Their singular custom of head hunting is now, owing to the 
energetic measures of the Governor of Sarawak, almost obsolete : they 
still, however, look bock upon their exploits of this kind with pride, 
and compare themselves complacently with Europeans, in their saying, 
“ The white man reads books ; but we hunt for heads.” It was chiefly 
resorted to as a distraction when sorrowing for the loss of a near 
relation; the head once got, and the feast in its honour given, the 
remembrance of the departed no longer troubles them. Mr. St. John 
gives an account of the manner in which the inhabitants of one of 
the small islands, near the Seribas Dayaks, retaliated on them, and 
of the immunity afterwards enjoyed by the people who had so revenged 
themselves. Having surprised their enemies, the islanders killed all but 
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seven, six men and a boy: the men they roasted over a slow fire, the hold 
fellows died without a cry of pain, defying them to the last; the boy 
was sent back to the coast with a message to his countrymen, that if 
they ever came there again, they would be treated in the same way, 
It is, however, impossible that we should here follow Mr. St. John 
through all the curious particulars which he has brought together. 
He was accompanied on some of his expeditions by the well-known 
botanist, Mr. Low, and shared his tastes so much, that he has enriched 
his volumes with accounts of many rare Bornean plants: among tliem 
the Pitcher-plant is most curious, which in Borneo attains dimensions, 
and assumes a variety and brilliancy of colour, which it does nowhere 
else; many species are figured in these v61umes, and full accounts 
given of their various habitats. A very useful vocabulary of four 
dialects spoken by the natives is given in an Appendix; and indeed, 
there are but few points of interest connected with the islands which 
are not fully treated. The government of the Malay Sultan is in the 
last stage of decrepitude, and h:^ sunk down into a system of undisguised 
pillage, which is depopulatiil^ the interior, and slowly, but surely, un¬ 
dermining its own existence. Some excellent illustrations add to the 
beauty of these volumes; indeed, that which represents the capital, 
Brunei, a sort of Malay Venice, speaks volumes in corroboration of 
the accounts of the free manners which prevail among its inhabitants. 
The houses being all built on piles, are accessible from below, and 
Malay lovers signal one another through the fioor of the house, which 
Ifas, at least for them, the advantage of an indisputable privacy. 

In a very sumptuous volume Mr. Ilhiud gives an account of Excava¬ 
tions made by him in the Necropolis of Thebes,“ which he was induced 
to undertake in the hope that more careful observations of the circum¬ 
stances in which Egyptian antiquities are discovered would yield some 
definite evidence of the nature of ancient Egyptian beliefs on the con¬ 
nexion between the body and soul than have been hitherto attained. 
The usually accepted notions on this point have been too much the 
argumentative constructions of European investigators, and have been 
deduced rather from the general practice of embalmment than from any 
documon^^ary source that can be satisfactorily traced back to the 
Egyptians themselves. With these views, it seems almost an irony of 
fate that Mr. Rfiind should not be able to boast of the discovery of 
any tomb older than the Christian era. The tomb at Thebes, an 
account of which fills the greater part of his volume, had itself been 
desecrated in the time of Augustus to admit the tenant whose long 
repose Mr. Bhind first disturbed. The evidence of former tenancy 
was full and complete, but no fresh information concerning the ancient 
beliefs of its first tenants was to be deduced from such parts of its 
funeral furniture as had been left unaltered. The beauty and singu¬ 
larity of some of the objects discovered in the further recesses, which 
were occupiM by its second tenant, have induced the author to give a 


• "Thebes: its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient and Present, including a 
Record of ExcavatioDS in the Necropolis. By A,^H. Bhind, F.S. A., &o. London : 
Longman and Co. 1862. 
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very full and detailed account of his discovery. The most important 
of these objects were a very rich and elegant canopy or pall of wood, 
richly painted in imitation of an Egyptian temple, and a rich garland 
of copper and gold, representing an olive-wreath, which encircled the 
head t)f the chief occupant. In the course of his account the author 
shrinks from none of the more vexatm qumsiiones of Egyptian anti¬ 
quities, and it is to bo regretted that the good sense of his conclusions 
should be wrapped up in a stylo of the most pretentiOUS philOBOphical 
pedantry. It is true that a simpler mode of statement would have 
reduced the size and apparent importance of his work, but it would 
have greatly added to its usefulness. The burthen, however, of the 
author’s ponderous stylo is greatly alleviated by the excellent map and 
illustrations with which he has adorned his volume. The two chapters 
on the present condition of the native population seem to have been 
added more from a desire to give the volume its present bulk, than 
from any intrinsic interest they possess. The public have long since 
been made much more fully acquainted with the condition of the 
fellaheen than can be done withia the small compass of these 
supplementary chapters. The chief merit of the book consists in its 
exhibition of the small ground there is for the popular idea that a 
belief in the resurrection of the body was prevalent among the an¬ 
cient Egyptians. 

On the principle of hearing both sides, Mr. Wenkstern’s pamphlet 
on the discontent in Posen*^ deserves attention. Nothing is more 
easy than to prove the great material benefits which have been be¬ 
stowed upon the country by its annexation to Prussia; and if this were 
the only criterion by which the justice and policy of that proceeding 
is to be judged, it would afford a triumphant refutation of the com¬ 
plaints of the Poles: but the difficulty of governing by the same body 
of laws an immigg*ant German population and the natives of the Pro¬ 
vince necessarily gives rise to questions of great complexity, the solu¬ 
tion of which can only bo arrived at by a temperate exercise of the 
sovereign rights of the ruling country. That every possible considera¬ 
tion has been exercised by the Prussian Government is the thesis which 
the author of the pamphlet endeavours to prove, and that Kith an 
amount of evidence which well deserves consideration. The accusation 
of impracticable agitation which he brings against a^^portiou of the 
Polish gentry is one we ourselves too frequently make use of in the 
cases of Ireland and the Ionian Isles, to justify us in closing our ears 
to the same plea when urged with so much appearance of justice. If 
this pamphlet had no other merit than that of showing the necessity 
of bringing the question before some other tribunal than that of asen- 
timentakinterest in oppressed nationalities, it would deserve attention ; 
but it has also the additional recommendation of affording grounds for 
an arrest of judgment against Prussia, which, if they may be called 
the pleas of an advocate, are at any rate such as cannot b^gnored in 
any just conclusions on the matter in hand. 

3 “Prussia and the Poles.” By Otto Wenkstem. Lradon : Mann, Nephews, 

1862. 
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We have mefc with no account of the enormous difficulties which 
surround the attempt to emancipate the serfs of' Busida which ap-* 
proaohes the cleamm of that by M. Ogareff> Whatever may be 
thought of the plans of the party to which be belongs, the acutraess 
of their criticisms of the status quo oannot be denied. In a nnpid 
review of formatioii of the Bussiaii social system, the author points 
out how, in the transition from a nomadic to a settled stat^ those 
notions of individual property in land, which in modem Xlurope ac¬ 
quired such firm foundation in the feudal system, never took root in 
Bussia. The fir^ organization which took place was called forth by 
the necessity of repelling the incursions of the Tartars, and rested upon 
the village communities. The centralized mithority of the Czars, called 
for by the exigencies of the time, could not be supported except by a 
delegated body of functionaries, who would collect the requisite taxes 
and administer justice in the country districts. This body came to be 
composed either of the old military chiefs of the various wandering 
tribes, who received at the hands of the central authority patrimonial 
estates; or of a body of salaried servants, more directly controllable by 
the Czar. This inroad on the freedom of nomadic life was not sub¬ 
mitted to without frequent insurrection on the part of the peasants, 
but was ultimately carried out over the greater part of the plain of 
Bussia. The communities once permanently localized retained, as a 
matter of course, those notions of common property in tlie land they 
cultivated which were natural to their wandering state. Those ideas 
have resisted every increase of the governing class, and find expres¬ 
sion in the popular phrase in the mouths of the peasants when address¬ 
ing their lords: “We are yoiu* property, we are your men, but the 
land is ours.” This land they distribute among the members of the 
community, giving an equal share to every couple, and making a fresh 
distribution every three years. This is done by the. unanimous vote 
of the whole community, and, according to M. Ogareff, with so much 
justice, that litigation, or reference to the judicial authorities, never 
occurs. In the conflict between this immemorial use and the legal 
possession of the land lies the great difficulty of their emancipation 
from Qq^sonal service. It is not to be expected the peasants should 
welcome a liberty which deprives them of their means of life: as might 
be supposed, tbCy prefer a service which they can render as perfunctory 
as possible, to a freedom that would render them the tenants-at-will of 
their late masters. They also maintain that, by submitting to pay 
rent, they relinquish what they consider their iusdienable right to the 
use the land on which they live. Thus the projects of emancipa-* 
tion are hung up between the opposite impracticabilities of cession by 
the lords and purchase b}*' the serfs. The plan advooate4 by M. 
Ogareffi has many features of the Freehold Land Societies which have 
b^me w discredited among ourselves, encumbered^ too, with a system 
of bankiDtf founded on land as a security, which, in the most settled 
countries, has long been repudiated by the best economical authorities, 


• ^ ^^Essai ror la Situation Basse.” Par N. Ogareff, Londres: IVtlbnerand 
Co. 1862. 
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and which, we arc afraid, would hardly weather the atonn of so revolu¬ 
tionary a transition. 

We are only able to indicate, in a very imperfect manner, the chief 
interest of this volume; but the fullest particulars will be found in it 
of the different races which inhabit the vast empire of the Gzars, of 
the town populations, of the bureaucratic system by which the counlay 
has hitherto been governed, of the constitution of the Itussian Churchy 
and of the present attitude of the dieTcreut classes which compose 
ItuBsion society. 

A book of a very diflerent kind will be found in Professor Smyth’s 

Three Cities in Russia,”^ which stands in the same relation to a 
genuine book of travels that a pwtomime does to, a drama. Russia 
reveals itself to him in durnb-show ; and as his ignorance of the lan¬ 
guage rendered Russian life inaccessible to him, he endeavours to supply 
the fatal want by a most elaborate description of the stage on which 
it displays itself, and by the minutest detail of all its accessories and 
costume. The natural consequence of this forced restriction is to give 
a most undue importance to the merest trifles, and the consciousness 
that Russian tea-pots and cab-horses are themselves not objects of 
overwhelming interest, misleads the author into a style of fine writing 
on such subjects that is in the last degree wearisome. In spite of the 
laborious arts with which the Professor has striven to give interest to 
his descriptions, they remain vague, verbose, and as unsatisfactory as 
the exaggerated scenery of those displays with which we have com¬ 
pared the book. When thrown among his fellow-astronomers he be* 
comes definite and instructive; but his accounts of the progress made 
by Russian astronomy and its associated science*^ is more fitted for a 
scientific journal than a book of foreign travel; the progress too, after 
all, is more cosmopolitan than Russian, its chief supporters being 
Germans by birth or extraction. The professional parts of this book 
are the only valuable ones; the phenomena connected with the physical 
geography of Russia are brought before the reader in an instmetive, if 
pedantic manner, and agreeably relieve the dreary and indiscriminate 
descriptions of Russian magnificence. There is a tone of prostrate 
admiration of everything he sees, which at first makes one ^ijippose 
that something has been seen in some degree commensurate with it; 
but after a time this soon wears off, and when we find this tone ex¬ 
tending itself to a literature, no word of which the admiring critic 
understands, it loses all further influence. In the chapter he devotes 
to politics, the author misses the turning-point of the controversy and 
only real difiiculty in the way of the emancipation of the serfs, for the 
sake of an indirect attack upon English systems of administration, 
which he carries on in a Russian saloon in the form of a third-rate 
debating society. There is nothing more striking in these volumes 
than the utter absence of all recognition of the great political move¬ 
ment with which Russian society is heaving; and we strongly recom¬ 
mend all who wish to give an animated staffage to Professor Smyth’s 
panorama, to consult the little volume by M. Ogareff. 

® “Three Cities in Russia,” By Professor C. P. Smyth, L. & E., 

Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, TwoVols, London: Lovell Reeve and Co. 1662, 
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Mr. Brown’s “Victoria” is a very interesting account of the life led 
by the gold-seekers of Australia.® It is full of trustworthy information 
of the condition of things at Bendigo and Mount Ararat at the first 
discovery of the gold. This state of things has now passed away, and 
given place to more methodical proceedings, and a better regulated 
state of society; but the picture is full of interest. The methods of 
mining in the alluvial depoidts, and the more extended operations 
which are required by the quartz-crushing processes, ai*e described with 
all the vivid truth of one who has entered on both. The rough life, 
strange expedients, and still stranger company, which are met with in 
these extemporized communities have nowhere, that we have seen, been 
so well described. . The book abounds in illustrative anecdotes, which 
bear the fullest impress of authenticity. The good sense of the author 
allows them to tell their own tale without sentimental moralizings, and 
they gain greatly in impressiveness from this judicious reserve, while 
the freshness and reality of his style make the book very pleasant 
reading. 

Mr. Hodder’s little volume on “ New Zealand Life”^ is the best 
account we have met with of the various social phenomena of a new 
colony. The cheeri’ul and practical tone in which he gives his narra¬ 
tive of the hardships experienced in the voyage out pervades the whole 
book; be very sensibly avoids the mistake of printing his journal and 
wearying his readers with the details of personal discomforts, which 
are often rendered as annoying to those who have to wade through 
the petulant remembrances, as they were to those who have not had 
the common sense with which Mr. Hodder throws them behind his 
hack. After a shorlrvisit to the gold diggings, of which he gives an 
excellent description, he retun»ed to Nelson for a more prosaic pur¬ 
suit. He appears, though he docs not absolute!}’- say so, to have kept 
a school there, and employed his holidays in excursions into the moun¬ 
tains and bush. "Without pretending to any scientific‘researcli, he 
touches upon most of the points of interest connected with the colony, 
and gives a full account of the remarkable Iron Sand at Taranaki, of 
the vesttges of the Moa (Dinornis) which have been found in various 
parts p^the island* From the Nelson Examiner of 12th June, 1801, 
he extracts an account given by Mr. Brunner, chief surveyor of the* 
]>rovince, of tmSks of the enormous bird observed between liiwaka and 
Takaka, which indicate the possibility of its present existence in some 
of the unexplored districts of the island: an egg has been found a foot 
long, nine inches in diameter, and twenty-seven in circumference, which 
had been blown by the natives; the shell is the sixteenth part of an 
inch in thickness ; the bird itself is computed, from the bones found in 
caves, to-have been at least nine feet in height. Mr. Hodder does not 
throw much light upon the question of the w'ar, and indulges in what 
seems' to ub the fallacious hope “ that we can look forward to years of 

peace and tranquillity, when Maori and European will regard each 

- - ■ -- 

• “Victoria as I found it during Five Years of Adventure.” By Henry 
Brown* London : T* C. Newby. 1862. 

7 ‘^Memoirs of New Zealand Life.'* By Edward Hodder. London : Longman 
and Co. 1862. 
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other as brethren, and one common law of right be as freely the refuge 
of one as the other.” If this should ever take place in New Zealand, 
it will be a triumph of civilization which the world has hitherto no¬ 
where else beheld. To any one, however, who wishes for a clear narra¬ 
tive of the late war, and of the effects it has left behind it in the minds 
of the natives, we can strongly recommend Mr. Swain son’s book on 
the subject.® The whole quarrel arose rather from the resolution of 
the colonists to ignore the nature of native land-tenures than from any 
real ignorance of them. The common right of the various tribes to 
the land they occupy is the only one recognised in New Zealand, or in 
any other primitive population that has not been subjected to a foreign * 
conquest. The recognition of such a right as this is a formidable 
barrier to the acquisition of any coveted portion of land in the con¬ 
venient neighbourhood of an European settlement as soon as the fears 
of the natives are aroused by the pressure of the increasing numbers 
of the colonists; such a right vesting in the whole trib« is of course 
liable to he asserted by a minority whose participation in it cannot 
he denied. * As in Kussia, and indeed e'aerywhere else where this 
tenure of the land has prevailed, alienation can only be effected when 
agreed to by the whole community. These rights, at first acknow- 
Mged by the English Government, were set aside in the now too 
celebrated purchase at Waitara, and an effort made to treat with 
separate natives who bad acquired rights of settlement indeed, but 
whose proprietorship was merged in that of tlieir tribe. The lament¬ 
able results are too well known. The judicious measures of the present » 
Governor promise to skin and film the ulcerous place; but those must 
be sanguine indeed who fancy that without an amount of home legis¬ 
lation which would be intolerable to the rapidly increasing Europt^n 
population, the time is at all remote when Ne^v Zealand gold-iields 
will be fatal to the New Zealand race. The best intentions and the 
most intelligent benevolence on the part of the Home Government 
has never yet been able to keep the weaker aborigines in any colony 
from gradually receding before the encroaching i'ootsteps of European 
settlers. The fate of the New Zealandrrs may be softened a»d alle- 
viated, but is we fear too firmly sealed for any human power tp.save 
them from ultimate extinction. 

Mr. Marryat’s “Year in Sweden”® wants only Ifotel lore and 
coaching information, to be tlie best possible handbook for that 
country. The author’s familiar acquaintance with Swedish family 
history furnishes him with a host of anecdotes at each stage of his 
journey. In concluding these most amusing volumes, he says of them, 
they contain no word of politics, statistics, or hospitals, but that he 
has picked up old legends ^and scraps of history, and is content if his 
volumes go the way of all books, so that, for a season, be amuses and 
instructs some. There is no doubt he will do both, and we hope for 

* “New Zealand^and the War.” By W.* Swaiasou, Esq., formerly Attorney- 
General for New Zealand. London; Smith, Elder, and Co. 18ft2, 

* “One Year in Sweden, including a Visit to the Isle of Gotland.'* By Horace 
Marryat, author of “Jutland and the Danish lales.” Two Vols. Loudon: 

J. Murray. 1862. 
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many a season; for a more cheerful and well-written miscellany of all 
things Swe<lisli can hardly be imagined. No one should visit the 
Scandinavian peninsula without it. The volumes «are full of interesting' 
and well-executed woodcuts of civil and ecclesiastical architecture, 
many of which are not only curious, but beautiful examples of their 
styles. 

Professor Tyndairs ascent ofthc Weisshorn is a more than usually 
excellent account of a vacation tour. Ilis faminarity with natural 
science renders his descriptions in the highest degree interesting and 
instructive. Every phenometion presents itself to him in the light of 
some general law; and Ins book, in conscr|uence, though losing none of 
the picturesqueness of enthusiastic description, acquires a much higher 
and more per^nanent value. The truly enjoyable features of such 
climbing feats as these, apart from the feeling of triumph over diffi¬ 
culties, arc to be found more in the incidental interest which they 
involve, ihar^ in any substantial reward which associates itself with 
the summits so toilfully attained. At these points description always 
breaks down, even when‘the atmospheric conditions admit of any 
extended view. The great popularity of Alpine climbing should 
mislead none who have not tlie fullest confidence in their muscular 
resources, and who have not already in lower spheres experienced some 
degree of that physical excitement which it is not given to every one 
to enjoy. The grand scale and variety of the appearances of nature in 
mountainous regions can be enjoyed without the fearful peril to which 
the Alpine Club and conaortes think it necessary to expose themselves. 
It is impossible here to allude to many of tlie interesting observa¬ 
tions with which this little volume abounds. On one point, however, 
Piofessor Tyndall was unusually fortunate: in descending, ho came 
upon a part of the glacier which had been thrust bodily over a large 
hollow, affording the rare opportunity of studying its under surface. 
The result is completely corroborative of the theory of their thrusting 
themselves bodily down the valleys, and of the truth of that description 
summed up in the term “ rivers of ice.” 

The Success of Mrs. Froshfield’s former account of her exploration of 
the lti.% visited regions of the Aljps, has induced her to publish such infor¬ 
mation as she^^athered in her last year’s tour.*' This is the more 
welcome as the extreme east of Switzerland has been less visited than 
the Bernese and Valaisau mountains; find every year makes it more 
desirable to the tourist seeking health and recreation in mountain 
travel, that new fields should l)e pointed out to those who wish to 
escape the ever-increasing stream of English holiday-makers. The 
journey through Glaurus to the Orisons is a much le.s3 adventurous 
one than that just noticed, but is attractive to a much larger nun»ber 
of tourists, and can be acconipUshed by a family party from which 

1® “Moutitaineering in 1801.*' A Vacation Tour. By J. Tyndall, F.II.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Koyal Institution of Great Britain. 
Londou ; Luu^man and Co, I8ti2, 

A Summer Tour in the Griaons and Italian Valleys of tlie Bernina,” By 
Mix. Henry Freshfield, author of Alpine Bye-ways.** Loudon : Lotmman and 

Co. m2. 
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ladies need not be excluded. Mrs. Frcshfield gives the fullest informa¬ 
tion to all who may feel inclined to follow her steps; and the beauty 
of the districts she describes will probably make their number not a 
small one. Her book will, no doubt, make this year the tour its 
author made the previous one, and few will regret having so excellent 
a guide. The maps which she gives of routes pursued will be found 
most valuable. The only difficulties are the Romaic dialect and rough 
lodging ; but the latter only gives piquancy to a summer tour, and a 
good guide, easily procurable at Pontresina, will remove the former. 
The mixture of Italian and Swiss customs, architecture, manners, and 
natural products, makes the Berniau one of the most attractive 
districts that can bo chosen for a summer holiday. 

But if a tour still more distant from the common track be wished 
for, the account of a journey across the Carpathians^^ by two ladies, 
will excellently escort the tourist through regions but little visited by 
Western Europeans, but which yield in beauty and interest to none of 
the more favoured localities. This little volume is not only a lirst- 
rato guide, but a most amusing and instructive account of the varied 
Sclavonian populations which occupy either side of the Carpathians. 
It abounds in picturesque legends, and, wherever necessary, summariaes 
the history of the various bathing-places on the road in a most 
intelligent manner. No singularity of manners, customs, or costume 
e8cape.s the accompli.shed authoress, who has here produced one of the 
most pleasing books of modern travel that wo have for some time met* 
with. 

WJien wo find a veteran politician, like M. St. Marc Girardin, after 
an attentive study of all the documents, coining to the same conclu¬ 
sion as an English gentleman who has lived ten years in a district, the 
disturbances in which have roused such a lively interest in Europe, 
we can hardly refrain from the conclusion, that the opinions they 
.share must have a common foundation in the facts themselves. The 
disturbances in the Lebanon, Colonel Churchill traces^* with an 
overpowering evidence to the Turkish policy, which has' taught 
where Ottoman power could not constrain, at least to rule by 
ing divisions. The Turks have impartially endeavoured to destroy 
both Druze and Maronite, by leading each to su2)po3?, in turn, that 
they had the support of their nominal sovereign. The amount ol 
success which has attended this nefarious policy may be best judged 
of by tiie present imperfect settlement of the question. The con¬ 
scientious eJlbi'ts of England and France have been defeated by the 
same nianwuvrcs, and European jealousies have been played off against 
one another with the same subdolous craft which excited the dis¬ 
turbances to which the intervention was intended to put an end. Colonel 
Churchill’s little volume is the most complete account of those sad 
massacres which in 1860 drew all eyes upon hyria and the Lebanon. 


*2 ‘^Across the CarpathianP." Cam bridge : Macmillan and Co. 1862. 

'3 ‘ * The Druzes and the Maronites under Turkish Rule, from 1840 to I860.** 
By Col. Churchill, author of ‘ ‘ Ten Years’ Residence on Mount Lebanon,” London ; 
B. Quaritch. 1802. 
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All eye-witness of those Tiorroi’s, his warm appeal, fo^ a more deojsive 
European intervention, does honour to his reelings; but his clear 
account of Turkish diplomacy shows that nothing 'short of European 
occupation would be adequate to the end proposed. Tlie occupation, 
however, if a common one, by Franco and England, would only resalt 
as their late intervention has done, and it is not to be expected, that 
France or England would consent to either taking that step alone. 
How far either Maronite Christianity or Druze independence have 
adequate claims on European sympathy, is more a question of feeling 
than of politics, properly so called. Were it not for the eventualities 
attendant on the sick man’s inheritance, we fear that religion and 
humanity would not-have found so warm an interest in the question ; 
at any rate, it is one not soTuble without entering on the much larger 
one of the continuance of an Ottomap Power in Europe. So long as 
the Porte is accepted among the community of European nations, it 
must be so with all its faults, even though they be the odious ones of 
craft and treachery which iiave in all times been the weapons of the 
weak. 

Pauperism in the time of the Fronde is one of those laborious 
special inquiries for which the French historical school is so remark¬ 
able. Its author, M. Feillet,^^ by patient investigation in the archives 
of the Imperial library, and among the papers of the society of St. 
Yincent de Paul, preserved in the house of the Society in the Hue des 
• Sevres, has accumulated materials for the most touching pictures of 
those miseries which the constant political conflicts of the time heaped 
upon the unfortunate population of France. M, Feillet justly com¬ 
pares the impression which will he produced by his book with those 
which arise in the mind of anyone overlooking the masterly delinea¬ 
tions of French society which are so well known in Callot’s Miseres 
de la Guerre;” there is no feature of wretchedness and suffering in 
these celebrated etchings for which M. Feillet docs not bring forward 
contemporary authority: that fearful accumulation of every kind of 
torture to which exasperated enemies can put the conquered is taken 
by him out of the order of imaginative composition, and reduced to 
the still more harrowing shape of unadorned fact. The unrelieved 
horrors of these terrible pictures are shown to be no exaggerated repre¬ 
sentation of the times in which the artist lived. The wanton destruc¬ 
tion by the soldiery of every party, and the wholesale destitution which 
they everywhere left behind them, reduced the country to a depth of 
misery which only the fullest evidence could prevail upon the mind 
to accept as true. In his account of the heroic efforts of St. Vincent 
de Paul, M. Feillet comes upon the traces of his predecessors in that 
work of charity which has for so long a time been associated with his 
name: this was to have been expected—the general gives his name to 
victories which have often been in some sort prepared by others. 

There may, perhaps, be too great a tendency in the author, to 
throw the whole blame of the national suffering of the period on the 

“La Mis^re au Temps de la Fronde." Par A. Feillet, Paris: Didier et- 
Cie. LoodoQ : Williams and Norgate. 
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measures of the ^ 9 vernment, for there can be no doubt that the 
miseries he describes' Wel^ei in the main, what Callot calls them, “ the 
miseries of war.” These special inquiries often throw light upon 
historical questiops which they do not directly investigate, among 
other instances of this kind, the conduct of the great Cond4, during 
his occupation of Paris, is shown to be open to a kind and amount of 
censure from which he has hitherto escaped. 

In 1859 the French Academy of Moral and. Political Science 
awarded’ their prize to M. J. Tissot for his “ Essay on the. Jjife, Ad- 
ministration, and Literary Works of Turgot.”^^ The author fias taken 
advantage of some criticisms to which his essay was then subjected, 
and by enlarging his notice of the great statesman’s economical doc¬ 
trines, has rendered this volume a complete account of those prin¬ 
ciples and practical reforms on which Turgot's 'great reputation is 
founded. The interest of the.book is now more literary than his¬ 
torical ; the claims which can bo made for Turgot to the origination 
of many doctrines since prevalent in philosophy, political economy, 
natural and civil law, in morals, and in edutation, arc investigated and 
advocated in the fullest manner. The whole tone of the book is, as 
might be expected, one of unreserved panegyric, and perhaps no 
biography could so well support it; but it may well be questioned 
whether the centralizing system to which by this time the French 
monarchy was irretrievably comnntted, could have been carried out 
even by the genius and virtue of Turgot without the political convul¬ 
sions which have rendered its present victory possible; and the only* 
alternative of a greater local liberty was one for which it is almost 
certain that the day had gone by, even Inwl a desire for such a solution 
of the difficulties of the tune been entertained by the advisers of the 
Crown. Very interesting details are given by M. Tissot of the shameful 
intrigues which resulted in Turgot’s dismissal from the post of finan¬ 
cial minister. This volume is valuable rather as a contribution to the 
history of the opinions than of the political events of the first period 
of the reign of Louis XVI. 

M. Martin’s book De la Femmc”^® is not a disquisition on 
woman’s rights in the common acceptation of the term, but a Ji^story 
of the position occupied by women in the various forms of ancient 
civilization, to be followed by a second volume whiclf will complete 
the history up to the present time. He reviews the legislation and 
customs of China, India, Persia, Assyria, Egypt, and Palestine, in so 
far as they affect his subject. The relation which he thus is enabled 
to point out between the governmental systems of antiquity and the 
family life of the countries in which they prevailed is often curious and 
always suggestive. The often remarked fact, that none of the cele¬ 
brated women of antiquity interested themselves in the position of 
their sex, or distinguished themselves as advocates of rights which are 

15 Turgot: sa Vie, son Administration, ses CEuvrages. Par J. Tissot, 
Paris : LiUier et Cie. London : D. Nutt. 

** Histoire de la Femme : sa Condition Politique, Civile, Morale, et Reli- 
gieuse.” Par L. A. Martin. Paris; Didier. London : Williams and Norgate. 
1862. 
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now so much talked about, shows at ouce how much those rights 
depend upon the general feeling of the community and ujwn those 
notions of public utility which lie at the base of every doctrine which 
proclaims itself as right and just. Nothing is more calculated to 
promote sobriety of aim and purpose in this direction, than that due 
consideration of the historical side of the question, which M. Martin's 
book is intended to promote. A moderate acquaintance with the pro¬ 
gress already made, and with the circumstances which have aided it, 
is the best antidote to the over-enthusiastic aspirations with which 
the authdt himself indulges the hope that the civilizing movements of 
our times will result in the change and amelioration of the customs, 
manners, laws, and ideas which refer to what he, with a curious 
politeness, calls the most beautiful but not ’the most happy moiety of 
the human race. As wo should be the last to speak slightingly of the 
present popular movement, we feel that we should be the first to dwell 


upon the necessity of its calm consideration. 

Of Mr. Ballard's pamphlet on the “ Capital of Italy, and How to 
get it might be sufficient to say that the capital is not Rome, and 
that the way to get it is to create a new one on the borders of Tus¬ 
cany, and distant from the sea. When this is once said, perhaps but 
few will feel inclined to ojicn his pages; but if his plan is out of all 
question utterly unsuited to the wants of the Italians, an<l condemnwl 
^foreliand by the greatest of modern Italian statesmen, there will 
yet be found an amount of information on the present condition of the 


fVarious Italian towns which could, from historical renown or geogra¬ 
phical position, lay claim to that honourable position which none of 
them would yield to any of their competitors if Rome were oneo 
despaired of. On this ground the pamphlet is worth reading, though 
we feel sure that few will be induced by the author to adopt his 
crotchet, or even to go the full length of his admiration of the policy 
of Napoleon III., which sounds all the stranger in the mouth of an 


American Republican. 

M. do Tchihatchers pamphlet on the Italian question^® is a well- 
studied argument, impressing on the Italians the truth of the old 
proverb, tiiat “ Fortune often gives to the patient what she only sells 
to the hastyIn his opinion the prolonged occupation of Rome is 
of great advantage to the consolidation of the Italian kingdom; its 
continuance daily discredits the Papal Government to such an extent 
that before long the opportunity which could be at the present time 
seized, of I'alling back upon the spiritual headship of the Catholic world 
will be lost by the inevitable progress of events. An Italian church, 
which recoguises Victor Emmanuel must soon become independent of 
Papal control; and when once principles of national ecclesiastical 
liberty have asserted thenkselves in Italy, it will not be long before 
the whole fouudationo n which the Ultromontane party rests must fall 


V *'Tbe Capital of Italy, and How to got Xt.** By M.- B. Ballard. London ; 
J. Ridgway. 1862. 

. IS.Boyaume dTtalie etudib sur les Lieux m^zaes.” Far P. de Tdiihatchef, 
MaflabfV corroapondant do ITnstitut. Paris: 0. Albessard ot Berard. London 
WllUams and Norgate: 1862. 
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to the ground, and each separate Catholic State will then assume that 
national control of its church-discipline which is natural to it, and 
which the French Government has so long enjoyed. To those 
Romanists who look upon such a solution as impossible, and who can¬ 
not conceive their religion to exist without the Papal headship at 
Rome, he opposes the old aphorism of Pliny : “ What is there that 
has not appeared miraculous before it was known to be true; and how 
many things have been judged to be impossible which yet have taken 
place ?*’ This essay deserves a careful perusal at the hands of all who wish 
to como to some conclusion on the Italian question, and goes much 
further than the one above noticed in supplying the true grounds of 
its probable solution. 

l)r. Fischers volume on the English Constitution^** is a perfect 
wonder of industrious research and comprehensiveness. Wc are 
acquainted with no single work in our own language which can compare 
W'ith it as an encyclopcedia of the machinery of English political life. 
To foreign students and politicians it is an invaluable manual 5and 
great would our satisfaction be could we anywhere lay our hands upon 
a volume that would so efficiently put us au courant of German 
political life. The word ‘‘ constitution” in the mouths of Englishmen is 
generally limited to the mutual relations of the three estates of the 
realm. Dr. Fischel very justly gives it a much wider signification, 
and treats of every institution which exists in England for the purpose 
of either imperial or local government. This immense material ex¬ 
cludes discussion, but very frequently the points of difference between. ’ 
English and German administration Jbrcc themselves upon the author; 
and these parts of his volume will he found most interesting to English¬ 
men, though its use even here as a book of reference is unquestionable; 
and, considering its foreign authorsliip, will be found surprisingly 
great. 

It is least satisfactory lii its treatment of the legislation of the last 
few year.s. The material for a correct judgment of the progress made 
in England during the last decade lias not yet assumed the shape in 
which a German inquirer can easily review it. It is only the great 
excellence of this practical volume which calls for this reinark.j^hich 
with most foreign criticisms of English affairs is a matter of course. 
It would be well if we could anywhere show so learned*and intelligent 
an appreciation of tjic entire governmental machinery of any foreign 
country whatever. 

Dr. Mallet’s Analysis of the Chemical Constituents of the Soil of 
Alabama*'^® is an important contribution to the scientific investigation of 
the conditions under which cotton can be profitably cultivated. The 
author has preferred restricting himself to the exhaustive analysis of the 
soil of a particular locality ottering the most general and wide-spread 
features, to extending his researches over a greater variety, which would 


''Die Yerfaasung England's dar^stellt. Von Dr. E. Fiaohel. Berlin: 
F, Schneider. Londun : Trilbner and Co. 

^ " Cotton: the Chemical, Geolo^eal, and Meteorological CondlUons hiv^ved 
in its Successul Caltivation." By Di*. John W. Mallet, lirofiMsor of C^emistxy te 
the University of Alabama^ Aor Loudon: Chapman and Hall. 1862. 
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have rendered each result leas satisfactory and reliable in itself. Avery 
elaborate map of the distribution of cotton cultivation over the surface 
of the Southern States is added to the volume, in which the conditions 
of subsoil are indicated by colour, and the medium summer and winter 
heats by lines, wliich are again traversed by others indicating the 
localities of greatest cotton cultivation: these lines, however, seem so 
be so arbitrary, that one is almost led to the conclusion that, in so 
large and unsettled a country, the localities at present devoted to 
cotton are almost as much dependent upon accident dictated by a 
choice of the most absolutely Ht districts in a scientific point of view. 
It is not the less a work of great labour and corresponding value. 

A little volume published by Messrs. Hogg and Sons, on Domestic 
Economy,21 contains many practical hints for the arrangement and 
management of a household. It is not a mere collection of receipts 
and disjointed maxims, but the sensibly-told story of a lady’s expe¬ 
rience. The thread of personal narrative, which gives connexion to the 
whole, is marked by great good taste, the personal element is just 
enough to interest the reader without overwhelming the original pur¬ 
pose of the book, which will afford an hour’s very pleasant and pro¬ 
fitable reading. 

Mr. Marshall would have been justified in giving his book on 
“ Population and Trade in France,a much more comprehensive and 
ambitious title. His remarks on the moral condition of the people, 
on the state of education and crime, are fresh, original, and highly 
important, while the reviews to which he subjects the French trade in 
coal, iron, beetroot, sugar, and silks, arc marked by a fulness of infor¬ 
mation and by a business-like tone of practical insight, which render 
them highly valuable. We can cordially recommend this volume as 
one of the best reviews of the general state of the Empire that is easily 
accessible. 


SCIENCE. 

O F all the scientific researches of the last few years, there is none 
that has been at the same time so fruitful in immediate results, 
and opened out so many or such promising lines of inquiry, as the in¬ 
vestigation which has been made by Professors Bunsen andKirchhoff,^ 


Passages in the Life of a Young Housekeeper.” London: J. Hogg and 
Sons. 1S62. 

** Population and Trade in France in 1861-62.” By F. MarsbalL London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1862. 

^ ** Researches on the Solar Spectrum, and the Spectra of the Chemical Ele¬ 
ments.” By G. Kirchhofif, Professor of Ph)i||jcs in the University of Heidelberg. 
Translated with the author's sanction from the “ Transactions of the Berlin Aca¬ 
demy for 1861,” By Henry E. Roscoe, B.A., Professor of Chemistry in Owen’s 
College, Manchester. With three Plates. Small 4to. London. 1862. 
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(the chief share in it having been taken by the latter), into the 
relation of the Chemical Elements to the Prismatic Spectrum. That 
the salts of certain metals impart bright colours to the blowpipe flame, 
—salts of sodium giving yellow, those of potassium violet, those of 
lithium and strontium red, and those of barium green,—had long been 
known to chemists, who had used these colours as indications of the 
presence of the metals in question ; and it has been, moreover, by the 
use of combustible compounds containing these salts, that “ red ” and 
‘‘ green fire ” have been prod\iced for theatrical effects. The next step 
ill the inquiry was to iiivestigate the prismatic spectra produced by 
flames thus coloured; and these luid been studied by Brewster and 
(lladstone, Professor W. A. Miller, and other experimenters. It had, 
moreover, been observed by Professor Wheatstone that the spectrum 
of the electric spark differs according to the nature of the electrodes; 
and the now familiar contrivance known as the “ electric lamp” has 
afforded a new and advantageous means of prosecuting this line of 
inquiry. An altogether different method was adopted, however, by 
Bunsen and Kirchhoff; that, namely, of*forrning the spectrum by a 
flame of great heating but very low illuminating power, such as is 
given by the “ Bunsen ” gas-burner, and then of observing the eifect 
produced on this very faint spectrum by the introduction of the sub¬ 
stance to be examined, which is heated in the gas-flame to incandescence. 
They thus arrived at the very remarkable result, that every metallic 
base, whether isolated or in combination, produces in such a spectrum a 
certain bright line or group of lines; and that the colour of these 
lines and their position in the spectrum is so characteristic in each 
case, us to afford the most positive indication of the presence of the 
metallic base by which they are produced. They further ascertained 
that this effect may be most distinctly produced by quantities of such 
substances almost inconceivably small; the degree of minuteness, 
indeed, approaching nearer to infinitesimal homceopathic dilution than 
any of which the ordinary operations of chemistry can take cognizance. 
Thus, for example, it was found that sodium is almost universally 
j>resent,the atmosphere being everywhere charged with sea-salt, which is 
deposited on every substance exposed to it; so that the sodium line 
appears momentarily in the spectrum when dust is kn<jcked off irom a 
book at the distance of several feet from it, and is shown when a plati¬ 
num wire, that has been exposed for a few hours to the atmosphere, is 
introduced into the flame, although a similar wire freshly drawn gives 
no other than its own lines. 

It is due to Mr. Fox Talbot to mention that these results had been 
most distinctly anticipated by him as long ago as 182G; when he pub¬ 
lished, in “Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal," the statement that various 
metallic bases in a state of incandescence produce certain bright lines 
in the spectrum, by which their presence maybe recognised; and 
stated his conviction that this method of analysis would prove to be 
more delicate than any previously in use, and would be of great 
value in chemical and toxicolofleal investigations. He did not, how¬ 
ever, follow out the inquiry, and it was taken up by no one else; so 
that his discovery led to no important result, and seems to have been 
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entirely forgotten. In the hands of Eunsen and KirchhofP, on the 
other hand, it was immediately fruitful in most valuable produqts. 
They were enabled by its means to ascertain the almost universal 
presence, in small quantities, of the alkaline earth, Lithia, which had 
previously been supposed to be of very rare occurrence ; and this dis¬ 
covery is of great practical importance, since the solvent power which 
Utbia possesses for uric acid renders it a most valuable medicine in 
calculous complaints. It was, we believe, when examining the pro¬ 
ducts of evaporation of large quantities of water irom particular 
springs, with a view to the detection of the presence of lithia, that 
they were struck with the presence of li)ies in the spectrum which 
belonged to no inctal known to them. Convinced that these lines 
must indicate the presence of some new metal or metals, they fol¬ 
lowed up the inquiry thus suggested, and, after the evaporation of 
many tons of water, were rewarded 'by the discovery of two new 
metals, to which they gave the names ol Cwsium and Buhidimn, To 
these a third, Thalliumy has since been added; and, from considera¬ 
tions presently to bo state!®, it appears probable that the number of 
metallic bases enumerated by chemists as among the constituents of 
our globe, will ho immensely extended by this new and beautiful method 

of research, now known under the somewhat ambiguous designation 
of “ Spectral Analysis.” 

But there is another side to this inquiry, which carries us from the 
constitution of our own globe to that of tlie celestial bodies, and gives 
us t])c means (in particular) of studying the constitution of the Sun, 
and of comparing it with that of the Earth. It lias long been known 
that if a pure solai' spectrum be examined by a telescope of small 
magnifying power, it is seen to be crossed by numerous lines, the most 
important of which were designated by Fraunhofer as lines a, b, o, J), 
&c.; and that between these there is an indistinct haze of line lines 
and nebulous bands. To the study of these last Professor Kii'chhoiV 
has specially devoted himself; and by using a series of prisms for the 
more effectual separation of the lines, and a higher magnifying power 
for the study of them, he has found that a number of groups of linos 
then eocne into view, which are so characteristic and so easily recognised 
that they may be compared to the groups of stars that constitute the 
various constellations. Of these lines lie has constructed a most 


elaborate map, which has been very carefully executed iu lithography 
and has been published in the Berlin “ Transactionsand original 


impressions of this map have been sujipHed by the author to accompany 
the excellent translation of his Memoir recently published in this 
country by Professor Eoscoe. These impressions (which are justly 
designated by the translator as masterpieces of the lithographic 
arc printed in ink of six different tints, from six different stones; 


but owing to the mechanical difficulty of keeping the 


“ register” 


exact, and also, we surmise, to the unequal shrinkage of the paper, 
it has been found impossible to obtain a perfect coincidence between 
the printed copies and the original H and Professor Kirchhoff has 
accordingly given a tabular view representing the measured place of 
. each line m the scale, the breadth of the line, and its degree of dark- 
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nesB,—each of the last two factors being estimated in six differoit 
degrees. The lines thus recorded are those which are seen when the 
sun is high in the heavens, and which may therefore be considered as 
properly belonging to his sj>ectrum; for, as Brewster long since dis¬ 
covered, when the sun approaches the horizon, new dark lines appear 
in it, which undoubtedly have their origin in our own atmosphere. 
It lias been further observed by Professor Kirchliofl’, that there are 
traces of lines and nebulous bands which he has not attempted to 
represent in his map; and he remarks ** I do not doubt ^hat by the 
employment of a larger number of prisms these might be resolved 
into distinct groups of lines. The resolution of these nebular bands 
appears to me to possess an interest similar to that of the resolu¬ 
tion of the celestial nebula?, and the investigation of the solar spec¬ 
trum to be of no less importance than the examination of tlic heavens 
themselves.” 


The peculiar force of this last remark lies in the fact previously noticed 
by Praunhoicr and Brewster, but far more thoroughly worked out by 
Professor Kircbhofl', that there is an exaoi coincidence in place and 
cliaracter between certain of the dark lines and groups of lines in the 
polar spectrum, and the bright linos produced by the iucandoscciicc of 

particular metals in the non-luminous spectrum; a coincidence that 
naturally suggested an inquiry into the relations of the two orders of 
phenomena, which has led to conclusions of a very remarkable 
character. On passing a bright solar spectrum or the spectrum of the 
oxy-hydrogen lime-light through a llamg coloured with sodium-vapour,* 
the yellow “ sodiuin-Une,” which is brighter than that of any other sub¬ 
stance, is re])laced by a strong dark line; and the same convei’sion is 
produced if the rays forming the spectrum he transmitted through ;; 
tube filled with sodium-vapour. Next to the sodiurn-line in intensity 
comes the red “lithium-line;” and this can be converted into the 
corresponding dark line of the solar spectrum by the like means. It 
is not so easy to obtain the revcr.sal of the fainter sijocti’al lines pro¬ 


duced by other metals; but Bunsen and Kirchholf have succeeded iu 
reversing the brightest lines of potassium, strontium, calcium, and 
barium, by exjdoding mixtures of the chlorates of these meta^s^ with 
milk-sugar in front of the slit through which the solar rays were admit¬ 
ted to form the spectrum. These facts are suilicieut to Justify the belief 
that as each incandescent gas itself emits rays of a certain degree of 
refrangibility, it diminishes by absorption the intensity of those rays 
proceeding from any other source which possess the same degree of 
refrangibility ; and that the dark lines of the solar spectrum are there¬ 
fore ^0 to the passage of the sun’s light through an atmosphere 
chargft with the vapours of various chemical elements, of which some, 
at least, are identical with those of which our own globe is composed. 
The coincidence of the two sets of phenomena is, iu manj’’ instances, 
so extraordinary, as to establish a probability high enough to be almost 
a logical necessity. Thus in the case of iron tiiere are at least sixty 
bright lines, which correspond situation with as many dark lines of 
the solar spectrum ; and the probability that this coincidence is acci¬ 
dental can be shown to bo less than (^) that^is, the probability of 
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the community of their origin is more than 1,000,000,000,000,000,000 
to one. And even this is augmented when the coincidence in the 
relative intensity of the lines is taken into account; the degree of 
brightness of each of the iron lines being (as a rule) conformable to 
the degree of darkness of the corresponding line in the solar spectrum. 
It is, of course, an admissible hypotliesis that the iron-vapour, to the 
presence of which the lines of the solar spectrum may thus be pre¬ 
sumed to be due, is contained in the atmosphere of the earth, not in 
that of the sun. But it is not easy to understand how our atmosphere 
can contain such a quantity of iron-vapour as would be needed to 
produce the very distinct absorption-lines which we see in the solar 
spectrum ; and the hypothesis is furthur .invalidated by the fact that 
these lines do not appreciably alter when the sun approaches the hori¬ 
zon. Hence the presence of the iron group of dark lines in the solar 
spectrum appears to prove the presence of iron-vapour in the sun’s 
atmosphere with as greater degree of certainty ns can he attained in 
any question of natural science. As soon as the presence of one ter¬ 
restrial element in the solai* atmosphere was thus determined, it was 
reasonable to suppose that other terrestrial bodies occur there, so as by 
exerting their absorptive power to give rise to other dark lines in the 
solar spectrum. Of course the probability estimated 7 >cr se diminishes 
in proportion to the number and strength of the lines in the group 
formed by each metal; but, on the other hand, eacli case of the kind 
so confirms the rest, that a comparatively small number of coincidences 
‘is sufficient to justify aii affirmative conclusion. Thus the presence of 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, chromium, nickel, barium, copper, and 
zinc in the solar atmosphere may be considered as pretty certainly 
determined; although the lines characteristic of some of these sub¬ 
stances are, in some cases, but very few in number, (sodium, for example, 
giving only two strong lines so close together as to require a high mag¬ 
nifying power for their separation), and in other cases arc so faint that 
their position cannot be defined with the desirable exactness. 

Applying these results to the explanation of the occurrence of the 
dark lines in the solar spectrum, it seems fair to conclude that the Sun 
consists of a solid orliquidmucleus heated toateinperatureofthe brightest 
whiteness, which would itselfproduce a continuous spectrum ; and that 
the dark lines, or interruptions of luminosity, in the proper solar spec¬ 
trum are duo to the absorption of certain of the rays in their passage 
through an atmosphere charged with the vapours of the various sub¬ 
stances of which the sun is composed. Thus wc are led to revert to 
what .is, in truth, the oldest theory of the constitution of the sun, 
which has, in more recent times, been put aside for anoth^, con¬ 
sidered more in hai'mony with the phenomena presented by IBc sun¬ 
spots—namely, that the sun consists of a dark nucleus, which is, in 
the first place, surrounded by an opaque and reflecting atmosphere, 
and that this is enclosed by a luminous atmosphere or photosphere, 
which is in its turn again surrounded by a transparent atmosphere. 
It was noticed by Wilson, that as a s^ot changes its apparent place 
(in virtue of the sun’s revolution on its axis) from the centre of the 
sun’s disk towards its western limb, its pe^tumira, or half-dark border, 
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contracts more quickly on the side nearest the centre of the disk than 
it is seen to do on the opposite side; and it was concluded from 
this that the centre of the spot is a portion of the dark surface of the 
sun, seen through two overlying openings, one formed in the photo¬ 
sphere, the other in the lower reflecting atmosphere ; the penumbra 
being supposed to be a portion of this opaque atmosphere, the opening 
of which is smaller than that of the photosphere. 13ut it is shown by 
Professor Kirchholf, that the phenomena presented by the sun-spots 
are quite consistent with the notion long since entertained by Galileo, 
that they are of the nature of clouds formed by the condensation of 
vapours that will be due to local reductions of temperature ; their pen* 
umbra being attributable to the formation of a secondary thinner cloud 
at a considerable elevation above the primary, as a consequence of the 
diminution of the temperature in the higher parts of the sun’s atmo¬ 
sphere which will result from the interruption offered by the pnmary 
cloud to the radiation of heat from the bod}' of the sun. These two 
layers of clouds will play the same parts, according to Kirchholf’s view, 
as the two openings in the opaque atmospffere, according to the theory 
founded on Wilson’s observations, which can be explained equally well 
on either hypothesis, the two clouds being supposed to be of the same 
dimensions and in the same positions as the two openings. We under¬ 
stand, however, that the recent results of the chang¬ 

ing appearances of the solar s 2 )ots being now accurately registered 
from time to time by photograpliy at the Kew Observatory, so as tcv 
admit of careful comparison and even of stereoscopic combination, are 
decidedly favourable to Professor Kirchhoff’s views of their nature ; 
since they very strongly support the notion that the dark spots arc not 
below but considerably above the source of luminosity. And the phe¬ 
nomena of the total eclipse of 1860, recorded by the same instrument 
under the direction of Mr. De la liue, afford indisputable evidence of 
the existence of such opaque masses in the sun’s atmosphere. 

Here we must stop for the present. We have said enough to show 
the vast relations of an inquiry which seems at first sight to be one of 
purely abstract interest. As Baily may be said to have weighed the 
mass of the sun in the room in which he repeated the Cavendish ex¬ 
periment for tile determination of the density of tb^' earth, so may 
Professor Kirchhoff be said to have determined its chemical com 2 )osi- 
tion by his admirable researches on spectral analysis ; and already, we 
are informed, has the extension of the same inetliod of observation to 
some of the Fixed Stars, given reason to believe that certain coinjjonents 
of our own planet may be recognised even in them. We must satisfy 
ourselves with the mere indication of the bearing of these discoveries on 
the nebular hypothesis, which, after having been temporarily borne 
down by the weight of the odium theologicum heaped upon it, is now 
quietly but surely rising in favour with the most eminent physicists of 
our time. And we cannot hesitate in the belief that the method of ana¬ 
lysis which has within so short a time led to the discovery of three new 
metals, will ultimately issue in a vast accession to our list of chemical 
elements; the proportion of the lines in the solar spectrum yet ac¬ 
counted for being extremely small, and the presumption being obvious 
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that the bodies to whose presence in the sun’s atmosphere they are 
due, are contained in the earth likewise. 

Mr, G. F. Chambers’s Handbook of Astronomy- is designed to oc¬ 
cupy a middle position between purely elementary books on the one 
hand, and advanced scientific treatises on the other: “ to be attractive 
to the genial reader, useful to the amateur, and ‘ handy’ also as an 
occasional book of reference to the professional astronomer,” It has 
tlie advantage of embodying very recent information on a variety of 
interesting subjects of astronomical inquiry ; and is evidently the pro¬ 
duction of a man who is well acquainted with the subject of which he 
writes. It is, moreover, very fully illustrated with woodcuts, which, 
though somewhat exaggerating the featurefe they are intended to por¬ 
tray, are not the less effective on that account; and the book may bo 
recommended as a compendious storehouse of t\\i^ facts of astronomical 
science, speculative discussions having been rigorously excluded. 

Among the last labours of that veteran in the ranks of science, 
M. Biotj^ was a treatise on Indian and Chinese Astronomy, which he 
Lad nearly completed, and in great part carried through the press, 
at the time of his death. Tho printing has boon oarofully exe¬ 
cuted from the author’s MSS.; and the work will doubtless be one 
of great interest to those who occupy themselves (like our own dis¬ 
tinguished statesman, Sir G. C. Lewis) with this department of 
archaeology, which has much more title to rank as a science than can 
^be claimed by ordinary antiquarian researches. 

Not far from forty years ago, when Mr. Scrope w^ the colleague of 
Mr. Lyell in the Secretarysliip of the Geological Society, he published 
a volume on Volcanoes, in which, by combining the most reliable re¬ 
cords of the phenomena of volcanic action in various pai ts of the 
world with observations made b}" himself, he was able to produce a 
simple and consistent theory, which was in harmony with the views 
that had been always held on this subject by the most trustworthy 
observers who had made this department of knowledge their special 
study, though it militated against the notions then prevalent among 
geologists.* One very important part of this work consisted in an 
attempt to carry back the same principles to the earlier geological 
periods, and t(^ apply them to the explanation of a largo class of 
phenomena which had been yjreviously considered to have resulted 
from agencies no longer operating on the earth’s surface: thus follow¬ 
ing out, in igneous geology, a line of inquiry precisely similar to that 
which was being pui'sued by his colleague in regard to the sedimentary 


^ **A Handbook of iDescriptivo and Practical Astronomy.” Py George F, 
Chamberg, F.R.O.S. London. 18C1. Post 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 

“ “ Etudes 8ur I’AstTonosve Indienne, et sur rAstroiiomio Chiuoise.” Par J. B. 
Biot, Membre de I’Academie dea Sciences, Ac. Ac. Paris. 1862. Svo, 

* Volcanoes^ The Character of their Phenomena, their share in the Structure 
and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, and their relation to its Internal 
Forces, With a descriptive Catalogue of all known Volcanoes and Volcanic For¬ 
mations.” By G. Pouleit Scrope, M.P,, F.BS., F.G.S. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. With a Map of the Volcanic Ai'eas of the Globe, and other Illus¬ 
trations, 8vo, London. 1862. 
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strata. The essential part of Mr, Scrope’s doctrine—that the forma¬ 
tion of Volcanic cones and craters is the result of the accumulation of 
successive layers of consolidated lavas and other erupted materials, the 
earlier topped and concealed by the latter—was strongly contested by 
many geologists of note, both Continental and British, and especially 
by Von Buch, whose theory of “ Craters of Elevation” attributed the 
production of volcanic mountains, not to the accumulation of erupted 
jnatters, but to the elevation in mass of previously horizontal beds in 
the shape of hollow blisters, e^ch blown up by the sudden expansion 
of a bubble of aeriform matters underneath. This theory, promulgated 
with the high authority of great names and a parade of mathematical- 
formulse, for a time seemed likely to supersede the older view; gaining 
for itself a very general reception, except on the part of those (chiefly 
British) geologists who had imbibed the spirit of Lyell, and who pro- ^ 
ferred an explanation in harmony with ascertained facts to one that * 
I'csted on unproved assumptions. The constant support which it 
received from the great champion of “uniformity” aided it to resist 
the overthrow with which it was threatened ; while the increasing 
prevalence of his general doctrines, especially among the younger and 

less prejudiced geologists, prepared the way for that re-examination 
of the subject of volcanic action, which, in the minds (we believe) 
of all candid inquirers, has altogether dispelled the elevation-theory 
as a signal delusion. For the result of a careful observation of the 
plienomena of recent volcanic eruptions has been to show the futility 
of the objections raised against the doctrine of “craters of eruption”* 
—that one, in particular, which was founded on the steep inclination 
of the beds of lava in volcanic cones, having been conclusively ni'ga- 
tived by the now indisputable fact that the viscidity of lava-streams 
admits of their consolidation at almost any angle of inclination ; whilst 
it has also shown that the hypothesis of “ craters of elevation” is un¬ 
warranted by any facts or relations of observed volcanic phenomena, 
and not required by anything in the composition or structure of any 
volcanic mountain: its entire basis, in fact, being one of untenable 
and unpliilosopbical assumption. 

Having been induced to recur to his earlier pursuits by his d 4 ?^iro to 
aid hifi early friend and colleague in dispelling that “ signal delusion” 
with which tlic elevation-crater theory had “ mystified the geological 
world,” and having found that a want existed of some general treatise 
on volcanic action of the character of his former work, Mr. Scrope has 
been led to issue a new edition of it, with the improvements suggested 
by the intervening progress of observation and theory; and we feel 
sure that it will receive a hearty welcome on the part of all who 
interest themselves in this department of scientific study. It is a 
remarkable proof of his sagacity as a philosophic reasoner, that this 
progress has been entirely in the direction wich he indicated in his 
first edition; its tendency being to show that the phenomena of 
volcanic action, so far from being (as Humboldt designated them) 

‘‘ isolated, variable, and obscure,” are really a part of that groat 
system of telluric changes which have resulted in the upheaval and 
displacement of the sedimentary strata, and the elevation of mountain- 
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chains. We think that Mr. Scropc has done wisely in not giving to 
his work a controversial character. The questions at issue have else¬ 
where been fully discussed, and in the opinion of candid inquirers have 
been conclusively settled by Sir C. Lyell and himself; and as the 
elevation-theory is now all but universally discredited, except by such 
as continue to cling to it merely because they always have clung to it, 
there is no heed to keep it any longer under notice, except as a his¬ 
torical fact. 

The readers of Mr. Darwin’s “ Origin of Species ” will remember 
that he therein propounded it as a general doctrine, that no herma¬ 
phrodite, whether plant or animal, fertilizes itself for a perpetuity of 
generations; all organized beings requiring for the continuance of 
their race an occasional cross with another individual. Having been 
blamed for putting forth this proposition without adequate evidence, 
he has embodied in the present treatise® the results of his inquiries 
upon this point as regards the group of Orchids, whose reproductive 
apparatus presents itself under what is probably the most specialized 
form it anywhere exhibits ^.n the vegetable kingdom, whilst i^s pecu¬ 
liarities are .such as afford unusual facilities for determining how far 
self-fertilization is in any case possible, and for ascertaining the modes 
in which insects are rendered subservient to the fertilization of the 
ovules of one flower by pollen conveyed from another. The doctrine 
that insect-agency is necessary for the fertilization of most orchids is 
by no means a new one, having been entertained by many botanists of 
» greater or less distinction ; many of these, however, have supposed that 
the insect simply drew forth the pollinia or masses formed by the 
cohesion of the separate grains of pollen, and left them adherent to the 
surface of the stigma of the same flowers; but after a careful investiga¬ 
tion of the varied and elaborate contrivances presented by all the prin¬ 
cipal types of the group, exotic as well as native, Mr. Darwin has 
arrived at the conclusion that self-fertilization is quite exceptional, 
being only likely to occur in a few instances (of which our own bee- 
orchis is one), whilst even here the special and perfectly efficient con¬ 
trivances for self-fertilization are combined with manifest adaptations 
for th^ occasional transport of the pollinia by insects from one flower 
to another, as in the other species of the same genus. The proof of 
the necessity df insects to act as “ marriage-priests” does not rest on 
inferential evidence alone; for Mr. Darwin found that if an orchis 
morio^ or an orchis mascula in flower be placed under a bell-glass 
before any of its pollinia have been removed, the pollinia rest in 
their cells, and the plant remain, unfertilized, whilst similar plants 
left uncovered lose some of their pollinia day by day, and hear seed in 
abundance. Yet it is a curious fact, which is valuable as showing how 
little weight is to be attached to negative evidence in matters of this 
kind, that although Mr^Darwin has been in the habit for twenty years 
of watching orchids (in which tribe his own neighbourhood is pecu- 


• On the various contrivances by which British and Foreign Orchids are Fer¬ 
tilized ^ Inseots, and on the good meets of Intercrossing." By Charles Darwin, 
M*Av &c. With Illustrations. • London. 1862. Post 8vo. 
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liarly ricli), he has never but twice seen an insect visit a flower. Po»- 
tive evidence, however, is amply supplied by the frequency with which 
the pollinia of orchids are found adherent to insects ; moths rather 
than bees being in the habit of visiting these flowers, to which they 
are attracted by the nectar they contain. Besides the series of admir¬ 
able descriptions given by Mr. Darwin of the numerous specialities of 
orchideous structure, he has bestowed much attention on the general 
homologies of the group, and has shown, that notwithstanding the ex¬ 
traordinary modifications which it exhibits, these are all reducible to 
the ordinary plan of a monocotyledonous flowier, possessing five alter¬ 
nating whorls with three parts in each; and he expresses bis convic¬ 
tion that the wonderfully changed structure of these flowers may be 
more simply and intelligibly accounted for on the idea of “ descent 
with modification” from some less specialized type,—each modification 
being preserved which was useful to each plant,—than on the notion 
that each orchid was created as we now see it on a certain “ ideal 
type,” from which the Creator did not please to depart, the same 
organ being made to perform diverse functions, and others converted 
into mere purposeless rudiments, whilst all are arranged as if the}’" had 
to stand separate, and are then made to cohere. 

Another portion of the posthumous lectures of Professor Rathke® 
has recently made its appearance; including those on the Comparative 
Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals. To such students aS cau dcvOte 
themselves fully to this subject, the teachings of such a man as 
Rathke cannot but be of value; but the work is not one to be recom¬ 
mended for the purposes of systematic instruction, being doubtless 
very different from what its author would have made it, had he con¬ 
template^ its appearance in this form. 

Mr. Bo^ has lately added to his “ Classical Library ” a translation 
of what uiiaoubtedly ranks, for the accuracy of its descriptions and the 
sagacity of its doctrines, as the most valuable work on Natural His¬ 
tory of ancient times.'^ The translation appears to have been made 
with much care, and is very readable. 

The so-called new edition of Dr. Knox’s work on the “ Races of 
Men”® is merely a new issue with the addition of supplemental jhap- 
ters on Human Hybridity (or as Dr. Knox affectjdiy terms it, 
Jlyhridite) ; on some Ancient Forms of Civilization ; on Africa, its 
Past, Present, and probable Future ; and on the Present Phasis of 
Ethnology; with a resum6 of his views on the whole subject. The 
Author is a thorough-going believer in the doctrine that “ the human 
character, individual and national, is traceable solely to the nature of 
that race to which the individual or nation belongs and those who 
wish to see what there is to be said on that side of the question will 


• '*Vortrago zur Vergleichenden Anatomic der Wirbelthiere.** Von Henrich 
Bathke. Mit einem Vorwort von C. Gegenbaur. Leipzig. 1862. 8vo, 

^ “Aristotle's History of Animals.” In Ten Books. Translated by Richard 
Cresswell, M.A., St. John's College, Oxford. London. 1862, Poet 8vo. 

* “The Races of Men. A Philosophical Inquiry into the Influence of Race 
over the Destinies of Nations." By Robert Knox, M.D., &c. Ac. Second Edition, 
with Supplementary Chapters. London. 1802. Pose 8vo. 
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-find in Dr. Knox’s statement ^ his case much to amuse as well as to 
interest them. 

A double part of* Dr. Biidinger’s " Photographic Atlas® of the 
Nervous System” has lately reached us, containing some admirable 
representations (of the full life-size, on double folio plates) of dissec¬ 
tions showing the distribution of the nerves of the trunk extremi¬ 
ties. We have already recorded our opinion of the value of this work; 
and have only-to say that the part now issued fully sustains the cha¬ 
racter of its predecessors, to surpass which would be difficult. 

Of the difficulties which attend experimental investigations into any 
but the simplest phenomena of life, we have a signal illustration 
in the fate of the “ glycogenic hypothesis,” promulgated a few years 
ago by M. Cl. Berns^; who supposed himself, and was generally 
sdtnitted by others, to have discovered that one speeial function of 
the liver is the production of a peculiar sugar, the special destiny of 
which is to serve as a calorifying material by undergoing oxidation in 
the lungs. Subsequent researches, however, led him to the conclusion 
that the real product of ^he action of the liver is not sugar, but a 
peculiar amyloid substance, which, however, he maintained, and we 
believe still continues to maintain, to be converted into sugar during the 
course of its passage between the liver and the lungs; where, if not 
produced in excess, the sugar is eliminated. Dr. Pavy,^® who worked 
under Bernard, in Paris, and originally shared his views, was led, 
whilst subsequently following up his master’s researches, to entertain 

serious doubts of the correctness of the inferences drawn from Beniard’s 
experitnents, especially with reference to the production of sugar in the 
aystem as a part of the normal course of chemieo-vital action; and by 
devising new and more crucial experiments, lie has obtain^ results 
whichf to say the least, throw great doubts on the whol<^lycogenic 
doctrine. We cannot affirm, however, that these results iSo as satis- 
factoxy in their positive as in their negative aspect; for whilst it is 
clear that the liver secretes in its substance a large quantity of an 
amyloid substance, of which it is continually imparting a potion to 
the blood which circulates through the organ, Dr. Pavy can give no 
defindte account of wbaiT becomes of it. The question of the glyco¬ 
genic function^f the liver is intimately connected with that of the 
pathology of Diabetes, to which Dr. Pavy has given considerable 
attention, and the discussion of it forms a largo part of the treatise 
which he has lately produced on the latter subject. The general result 
of Dr. Pavy’s inquiries leads him to revert to the view of the nature 
of this disease which was entertained by Dr. Prout, and to insist on 
the importance of a diet from which all sugar-formii^ substances are 
exclud^-; and be has introduced almond-meal as a safe material for 


* ** Atlas del Peripherischen NervensystemB des MenaofaUchen Korpers.” Beai^ 
beitet von Dr. BUduger, Prosector in dor Konigh Anatomie in MUnchen. Dritte 
et Viorte Lieferung, Muneben. 1862. 

. ^ **Kese{ffcbe8 on the Nature and Treatment of Diabetes." By F. M. Pavy, 
F.B.G.P. Assistant-Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at Guy’s 
HospitaL Svo. London. 1662. 
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biscuits and bread more agreeable than the braa-biscjuits and glute^ 
bread, of which diabetic patients soon become horribly tired. 

The inquiry, so admirably prosecuted by H^mboltz, a few years 
ago, into the rate of transmission of nerve force along the nerve trunks, 
has been extended by Dr. Aeby,^^ with the assistance of a most elabo¬ 
rately constructed apparatus, to the measurement of the duration 
required for the communication of the irritation to the muscle, both 
in the normal condition, and under the influence of toxic agents. The 
care and skill with which experiments of extreme delicacy appear to 
have been conducted, give them a title to the most favourable con¬ 
sideration on the part both of Physicists and of Physiologists. 

The young military surgeon will find in the small treatise of Dr. 
Appia ^2 Gunshot Wounds an excellent digest of the recent experi¬ 
ence of the most distinguished surgeons, British, French, and Italian, 
as to this department of practice. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

M AMEDEE THIERRY appears to us well qualified for the 
• task which he proposed to himself when he projected his 
Tableau dc TEmpire Romain/'^ His object has been to furnish 

graphic exposition of the history of Rome under those aspects which, 
from the connexion of past with present events, are most fitted to 
engs^e the attention of modern Europeans. Starting with a glance at 
the primary miscellaneous association on the banks of the Tiber, he 
traces its development, through successive enlargements, to its final 
extension to all climates and all nations. The material aggregation in 
which the Roman Republic originated was in due time succeeded 
by a system of political concessions. The allies and conquered peoples 
of Italy, grouped around the sovereign city, thus gradually exchanged 
a condition of inferiority for one of equality with her. The demo¬ 
cratic party favoured, the aidstocratic party oifposed, both the extension 
of civic freedom and the equalization of conditions, ^he social war, 
in which thia opposition terminated, had for a result the unity of 
Italy. The Provincial epoch followed: the provinces, desirous in 
their turn of having an equal right in the commod association, took 
the part of the people against the Senate. The Republic fell, and on 


Untersuchungen Uher die For^flanzungsgeschwindigkeit der Keizuog in der 
Quergestreiften Muskelfaser.” Von Ut, Ch. Aeby. Mit elf Abbildangea in Hoiz- 
schnitt. Braunschweig. 1862. Svo. 

‘ ‘ The Ambulance Sujveon ; or, Practical ObservatienB on Gunshot Wounda. ” 
By P. L. Af^ia, M.D, Edited by B. W, Nunn, AHsUtant-Surgeon to the Mid¬ 
dlesex Hospital, and A. M. Edwards, l^urer on Surgery in the Edin¬ 

burgh Metucal School. Edinbui^h. 1862. Fcap. Svo. 

^ “ Tableau de I’Empire Bomain d^uia la Fondatioii de Rome, jusqu’h la Pin du 
Government Imperial en Occident.” Par M. AmAlee Thieny, Sdnatm et Membre 
de riiistitut. llondres; WiUiamaet Norgate. 1862. 
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the ruins of aristocratic liberty arose the principle of universal 
equality. Under the direction of the Imperial government, every 
province was gradually admitted to the enjoyment of common institu¬ 
tions and equal rights; till at length the political unity of the Empire 
was established by the Constitution of Caracalla. Contemporaneously 
with this external action, there was realized an intellectual unity, 
represented in science, literature, and art, and effected partly by the 
influence of the schools of philosophy, and partly by the propagation 
of the Greek and Latin languages. This march of Roman civiliza¬ 
tion, in all its various phases of political, administrative, intellectual, 
juridical, and religious unity, is briefly and impressively described by 
our author. The singular phenomena of. the age of Cassar, with that 
ambitious Dictator’s projects of reorganization, are strikinglj’- brought 
out. The letters attributed to the historian Sallust are cited to 
show that such projects were not the exclusive offspring of Caesar’s 
genius. M. Thierry finds in them the programme, as it were, of the 
democratic party; recommending, as they do, the establishment of 
Imperial unity, concessiom of civic rights to the provinces, and the 
subjugation of the aristocracy, by a modification and increase of tlie 
Senate. The Roman oligarchs, he thinks, would have forgiven the 
innovator, if he had packed the Senate in hia own interest, hut the 
intrusion of foreigners into it was an unpardonable crime. “ Ne quis 
senatori novo curiam monstrare velit,” he regards as a strange but 
significant indication of the true spirit of the aristocratic conserva- 
'tives of the Roman Republic. Pointing out how Cmsar, who was 
supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be the true representative of the 
cause of humanity, was regretted by different foreign nations, especi¬ 
ally by the Jews, M, Thierry comments on the prevalence of the 
sentiment or conviction that a great change was then imminent. 
Rome, in fact, having nearly terminated her destructive action on 
other nations, was now to have her own independence impaired, and 
to submit, in her turn, to the universal reaction. Experience could 
afford no means for solving the vast political problem. Science was 
at fault. Religion, seeking a solution, consulted indiscriminately the 
sacredewritings of antiquity, prophecies, oracles, cosmogonical compi¬ 
lations, &c. The real key to the future, however, was religion itself. 
A moral revolution accompanied the political. A universal sentiment 
of human right and human duty, of equality and brotherly charity, 
then circulated frbm people to people, from country to country, from 
man to man: Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, no less than 
the Christian slave, proclaimed the common belief of their time. The 
unity after which the human race was feeling could only be realized 
through religion. As long as Roman Polytheism did not come into 
collision with the anti-pathetic ci*eed of the Jews, the Christians, or 
the Druids, it was tolerant; but on encountering the exclusive 
spiritualism of Moses or Jesus, it became exclusive also, and regard¬ 
ing these religions as anti-social, proceeded to persecute their pro- 
fesson. The doctrine of the Divine unity, which philosophy had 
already proclaimed, and to which the discussion that now ensued 
between polytheists and monotheists gave full prominence, grew into 
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general acceptance. It was in vain that the philosophical sects aspired 
to replace the outworn religious creeds. Stoicism, haughty, impracti¬ 
cable, pantheistic, failed; nQO-pythagorcanism, mystical, mathematical, 
theurgieal, ended in charlatanism ; neo-platonism, with its triad to sV, 
roDc or Xoyoc and its deism, its mysticism, its morality, its 
co*emonial theurgy, and astrology, fairly jptV/ec? against Christianity, 
the only religion that really aspired to proselytize or convert the world, 
battled valiantl}'', but in the end succumbed. The Oalilman con¬ 
quered from the superior practicalness, simplicity, and purity of the 
faith that bore his name. “ In the day when Constantine placed the 
sign of the cross on the Roman standards, the religious revolution of 
the Empire was achieved.’* The pride of being a Christian” super¬ 
seded the pride of “ being a Romanand Itomanity^ a term which, 
in the third century, was opposed to Barharianism^ was displaced by 
Christianity—the last form of the great Roman conquest. We cannot 
ibllow M. Thierry in his account of the check given to Roman civili¬ 
zation under the religious influence of Odiqism ; of the epoch of the 
great confederations, or the reaction of the Barbarian world, under 
the Finnish nations; neither can we find room here for explanation or 
criticism. We remark only that it does not appear to be the object 
of the historian to “ write up ” Imperialism, but simply to show the 
process of the Roman incorporation. The lesson to be derived from 
ills tableau still remains an open question; whatever has been is not 
necessarily right, in the abstract, any more than whatever though 
it may have been both expedient and inevitable. M. Thierry’s study, 
liowever, though not exhaustive, and perhaps necessarily partial, is 
able, comprehensive, vigorous, and attractive. 

The existence of Mediajval Latin shows with what firmness Rome 
.stamped her foot on the world. Mr. Riley, whose general merit is 
indisputably great, has heretofore unravelled the difficulties of this 
bastard dialect, as they exist in the records which it has fallen to him 
to decipher. The present volume of the “ Liber Albus,”^ &c., contains 
not only the translations of the Anglo-Norman passages in that ancient 
chronicle (translations which, by the way,arepomprised in Mr. Riley’s 
complete version of the “ White Book,” published by Richard (Iilffin, 
IbUl), but glossaries of Anglo-Norman, Anglo-Saxon, and Mcdiaval 
Latin words; extracts from tlie “ Assisa Ranis,” Edw. I., and Hen. 
VI.; extracts from the “ Liber Memorandum,” Edw', II., and a letter 
by John Carpenter, the compiler of the “ White Book,” describing 
the entrance of Henry VI, into the city, 20th Feb. 1432, in which the 
rhyming address to the king, returning “ from his realm of France 
into this blessed realm of England,” may bo compared with Lydgate’s 
poetical version; “ Sovereigne lord, welcome to youre citie 1” 

The work that comes next to hand is one, not of antiquarian lore, 


® Liber Albus,” &c., vol. iii. Translation of the Anglo-Norman Passages, 
with Glossaries, Appendices, and Index, Edited by Henry Thomas Kiley, M.A,, 
^c. Publisiied by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, under tho direction of the Master of the Bolls. , London: Lougmao, 
Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1862. 
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but o( vivid and immediate interest. Mr. Ludlow's expository History 
of the TTnited States*’ is qfuite a book for the times, replete with that 
information in which most Englishmen are so deficient, and In execution 
honest, manly, thorough, and able.^ In characterizing the Declara-- 
tion of Independenee, the author maintains that when it was put 
ibrth, the Americans made the achievement of freedom their foremost 
consi^ration, regarding the constitution of nationality as a secondary 
question. Hence, while conclusive on the slavery point, it is not 
conclusive on the subject of State rights, affording at least as much 
argument for the one view as for the other.” On the Constitution, 
however, of 1787, this defect is not chaigeable, for that Constitution, 
in asserting the supremacy of the Federal Power, does establish the 
nationality of the United States.” Its real weakness lies partly in 
undue distrust of the Executive, and partly in its peculiar machinery of 

E residential election, and its system of exclusion, but chiefly in that 
ital provision for black representation which makes human flesh a 
source of political power. ^ Forty-three yeai’s, continues Mr. Ludlow, 
were occupied with the consolidation of the Union, forty-ono with 
preparations for its disruption. The second era of the history of the 
United States opens with the year 1820, the date of the Missouri 
Compromise, a transaction which infringed the ordinance of 1787 
prohibiting slavery to the North-west of the Ohio. The South 
became intei^ted in the extension of slavery, and inclined to the 
, assertion of anarchical individualism, while the North resisted slavery, 
but imposed a heavy tariff, and took to the worship of “ the almighty 
dollar.” In describing the relative position of North and South, Mr. 
Ludlow points out the shortcomings of both, fully allowing the merits 
of the Southern presidents, and doing special justice to Jackson, whose 
administration was so eminently prosperous. From tariff divergencies, 
the first foreahadowings of strife, the North and South proceeded to 
mutual opposition on the altered question of slavery, the South now 
acquiring and long maintaining her political ascendancy. The realm 
of free labour and the realm of slave labour had, it is evident,^ directly 
opposite interests, as they had directly opposite characteristics, Mr. 
Ludh>W dwells on the wastefulnsss, the untrustworthiness, and the 
immorality ofi.slave labour; while he shows us freedom cultivating, 
enriching, and settling. In particular, be insists on the tendency 
of slavery to contract the purchasing power of the South and restrict 
consumption. Thus the cost of clothing and boarding a first-class 
slave labourer is only from about 3L 15s. to 4/. 10s, a year. He 
contends, moreover, that it is a mistake to suppose that the labour 
of the slave on the great plantations is not excessive. The legal 
limit of a slftye’e day's work in South Carolina is fifteen hours. In bis 
final suxnmaiy, be affirms that the South seceded from a Union (in 


* A Sketch of the History of the United States, from Independence to Seces¬ 
sion.* By J. M. Ludlow, author of Britisli India, its Kaoes and its History," 
Ae* To which is added, ** The Straggle for Kansas.^ By Thomas Hughes* author 
of ** Tom Brown’s School Bays," 4tc. Cambridge and London: Macsullan and. 
Co. 1562, 
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which ifc not only enjoyed the same rights equally with the North, 
but was allowed a unique propei*ty franchise, grounded on the number 
of slaves,) not because of a high tariff, but because, in the recent 
presidential election, it lost the rule. Ho accepts the statement 
supplied by an American gentleman, that for near fifteen years prior 
to secession, the tariffs in force w«re such as had been passed by a 
majority of Southern votes against a mincffity of Northern ones; and 
while allowing that the North did not go to war to abolish slavery, 
he maintains that in lighting for nationality, it did go to war for a 
veiy high and holy theoiy. Nor is this all. The war on the part of 
the North is calculated to prevent the spread of slavery, so that, in 
point of fact, it doe$ menace it with extinction. If ^en “ to sympa¬ 
thize with abolition may not be to sympathize with the North/’ yet 
“ to sympathize with the South is to sympathize with the extension 
and perpetuation of slavery.” In another part of this volume we find 
the conviction expressed, that a profitable trade, under secession, with 
a slave-holding and therefore non-consuming Southern confederacy, is 
an absolute impossibility. This rapid outline«of Mr. Ludlow’s ^eat argu¬ 
ment may be accepted as an indication of the matter and spirit of his 
well-timed exposition. The book, however, is more than an exposition. 
It is a history, however general a one, treating of the Indian wars and 
the policy of the Union towards the Indians; of the war with England 
in lbl2-14, the successive Presidential administrations, the diiferent 
State admissions, and the different phases of the great conflict, terri¬ 
torial, economic^, and legislative. The Missouri Compromise and its* 
repeal, the Pree-soil movement, the Fugitive Slave-law, the Ured 
Scott case, and the straggle for Kansas, the beginning of the present 
war, are all recorded and described in these pages. The story of this 
struggle, told by Mr. Hughes in his own hearty, straightforward 
fashion, is an extremely interesting narrative. Mr. Hi^hes passes no 
judgment on the adventure and execution of old Captain Brown; but 
Mr. Ludlow, with an intense reverence for conventional law, pronounces 
that he died justly, because he violated the law, yet looks on “ that 
noble madman, with whose corpse Virginian slavery Ijangs for ever 
gibbeted,” as the choicest model of Christian chivaby that h^s^been 
seen in these days. 

If John Brown deserved to be -hanged, does Francis Bacon merit 
his moral suspension on the Iristorical gallows ? Mr. James Speddi^ 
is doing all that patient learning and diligent research can do to assist 
us in answering this question.'^ The two published volumes of T.he 
Letters and Life of Francis Bacon” include all the occasional works 
of the great Chancellor—speeches, tracts. State Papers, memorials, 
devices, &c., arranged in chronological order, from 1580, when Bacon 
attained his twentieth year, to 1601, the year in which Essex was 
executed for treason. This period comprises the history of the con- 
*nexion of Bacon and Essex, from their first aequaintanee to. the final 

< “The Letters and the life of Francis Bacon, including aH his ocwaaional 
Works, newly collected and set forth in chronologi<il order, with a Cpmmentary, 
biographical and historical- By James Spedding. Voli. I. andlL Loudon: 
Longman, Green, Longman, ana Roberts. 1861. 
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severance of their friendship* All the incidents of that connexion, all 
the distinguishing facts in the career of Essex, all the evidence relating 
to his conduct in Ireland, his intrigues, his intended attack on the 
Court, the street fight, his arraignment and trial, are comprised in the 
illustrative papers or the excellent commentary with which the accom¬ 
plished editor has accompanied them. The reader is thus enabled to 
form his own judgment of the two men, of the innocence or criminality 
of Essex, of the loyalty or the base ingratitude of Bacon. Bacon, 
acco.rding to his more judicious biographer, began life with a profound 
interest in three great causes—the cause of reformed religion, of his 
native country, of the human race. Fancying that in Essex he beheld 
“ the fittest instrument to do good to the State, he accepted his prof¬ 
fered friendship, and neglecting his own 'fortune and the Queen*s 
service, devoted himself, and induced his brother to devote himself, to 
the advancement of Essex’s honour, fortune, or service.** “ In the 
account between him and Bacon the obligation was not all on one 
side. Bacon owed him much for his friendship, trust, and eager en¬ 
deavour to serve him. Hu owed Bacon much not onl}" for affection 
and zeal, but for time and pains gratuitously spent in his attaii’s.’* 
Essex endeavoured to obtain for Bacon the Solicitorship to the Crown, 
hut though the Earl showed great affection, he marred all with violent 
courses. In the end, as some requital for Bacon’s services, he enfeoffed 
him of land, afberwards sold for 1800Z,, possibly in Twickenham park, 
but not to he identified with an estate in that park, which Bacon held 
•on lease from the Crown, at a rent of twelve guineas a year. In 
return for this or the general kindness of Essex, Bacon acknowledged 
himself more beholding to him than to any man, and comparing him¬ 
self to a common, promised him that as much as is .lawful to be enclosed 
of a common, so much his lordship should surely have; a reservation 
more clearly explained by Bacon on another occasion. “ My lord, I 
see I must be your homager, and hold land of your gift; but do you 
know the manner of doing homage in law? Always it is with the 
saving of his faith to the King and his other lords,” &c, Essex, it is 
argued, had a^eady engaged in a dangerous game with the Queen, 
and Btyzon early warned bim of the probable consequences. At a later 
perioa, when Essex was about to set out for Ireland, we find Bacon 
solemnly reminding him that merit as worthier than fame, and advising 
him not to seek a, mere personal renown in the conduct of the war 
rather than the perfection of the work in hand. The sequel is known. 
Essex unaccouutebly mismanaged the campaign, wasted her Majesty’s 
arifiy, treasure, and provisions, made a dishonourable treaty with 
Tyrone,-and. in idirect contravention of the Queen's absolute mandate, 
contemptuously left his ^st and returned to England. Notwith¬ 
standing this imperious and insubordinate behaviour, great indulgence 
was shown Essex. Bacon stood his friend; and after a short restraint, 
Esseoc had liberty to go where he would, except to Court. * For the* 
next three months Bacon still continued his efforts to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation ; and Essex willingly accepted his services. “ 1 love few 
persons better than yourself,” writes Baconi to the earl, ” though I 
confess I love some things much better.” What were these things ? 
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“ The Queen’s service, her quiet and contentment, her lionour, her 
favour, the good of my country, and the like.” Restless and irfipatient, 
Essex soon began to shift “ from sorrow luid repentance, to rage and 
rebellion.” Bacon was kept in the dark as to half the earl’s case. Bold 
and bad advisers now surrounded Essex. At last a deep-laid plan 
was concerted for surprising the Court, mastering the guard, and 
seizing the Queen’s person. Attended with two hundred armed fol¬ 
lowers, Essex, after locking up the Lord Keeper wuth three other 
gentlemen expressly sent by tlie Queen to demand the cause of the 
assembly, went into the City to try his fortune there. He gave out 
that he was going to be murdered; he pretended that the Crown of 
England was offered, on sale, to the Infanta. Failing, however, in 
Ills attempt to enlist popular sympathy, Essex, after charging the 
Queen’s forces and causing the death of some of her subjects, re¬ 
turned to his house, and burnt certain papers, saying that they should 
tell no tales. The house being invested by an overpowering force, the 
Earl and his party were obliged to surrender. Prom the “Tollemache” 
MS. (which lets us see that the writer tcJbk a special interest in the 
Earl of Essex), Mr. Spedding constructs his narrative of the trial. 
Into the particulars vve cannot enter. Briefly, it may be said that our 
inquireu adduces evidence to show that Essex intrigued with Scotland 
to get the succession settled by Act of Parliament on the Scottish 
king ; and that ho had been engaged in a long-standing and unscru¬ 
pulous conspiracy, his object being to compel the Queen to change the 
government for the gratification of his own personal ambition; sd 
verifying the prophetic fears of Bacon. If the evidence exhibited in 
Mr. Spedding’s pages be pronounced worthless, we may doubt of the 
guilt of Essex, but hardly otherwise. Of the conduct of Bacon every 
man with the facts before him may judge for himself. To us, that 
conduct appears to be in perfect agreement with Bacon’s own precon¬ 
ceived notion of duty. With him, loyalty to mankind and loyalty to 
his country took precedence of loyalty to his friend. Bacon served 
Essex faithfully when he believed him to be innocent: when he knew 
him to be guilty, he did not think it misbecame him to take part 
against him. We have his own word for this. Shall we say.that be 
lied ? The only question is, whether a sense of gratitude or considera¬ 
tion of friendship should have induced Bacon to desert the path of 
patriotic duty, or what, unless he lied, he thought to be such. Cases 
of conflicting obligation are always embarrassing. We are inclined 
to think that Bacon was not a man of a sensitive nature; nor had he 
much of what we call sentiment It was not amiable of Brutus to 
slay his sons. It was not amiable iiT Bacon to accept a commission 
from the Council to assist in unravelling the Essex plot, or to make 
those two punctual and appropriate speeches, which, by reconcentrating 
the distracted attention of the Court, inflicted such a home-stroke on 
his former friend. But if Bacon's preference should finally be judged 
censurable, it will hardly follow that he was on this account the moral 
monster that some would have him to be. 

In his judgment of the conduct of Bacon in the Essex trial, the 
more cautious biographer agrees with the more impetuous, not in the 
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details, perhaps, but certainly in the general argument. In his occa¬ 
sional references to Mr. Hepworth Diiou’s Pa^Kmal History of Loi-d 
£acon,” Mr. Spedding twice indicates dissent* In Vol. i. page 10, 
he says that Mr* Dixon’s copies of some of the letters in the Lambeth 
Collection differ very much from his own, evidently to the disadvantage 
of the personal historian; while in page 387 of the same volume, Mr. 
Dixon’s narrative of the Device of the Indian Prince is examined, and 
the evolutionary method of historical composition which it exempHlies 
very properly denounced. On the other hand Mr, Spedding pves Mr. 
Dixon some credit, though Mr. Bruce still more, for notifying the 
Earl’s project of retarnisg to England at the head of his army, and so 
bringing the Government to conditions; project which Mr. Bruce 
has shown was conceived before the journey of Essex into the north ; 
that is, before'the end of August, and not in September, a correction 
of which Mr* Spedding has availed himself (compare pp. 147, 366). 
In his present work,^ Mr. Dixon has omitted the Indian semi-myth 
glanced at above* He has also dropped or mitigated the trick of style 
and stripped off much of the<*tinsel that we condemned in our notice of 
his |H*eviou8 work. There are still indeed “ tall” and gorgeous expres¬ 
sions that we could wish pruned away; e.y., “ Not one of these men 
flamed up “ born into her lap aud into her heai-t,” &c. We object, 
also, to a “leader of vast horizon,” and to “the glad and shining 
party which rode to the rural church on that sunny tenth of May,” 
and to the entirely conjectural description given of it. There is no 
doubt, however, that Mr. Dixon’s new book is a decided improvement 
in point of style; and with all his impetuosity and possibly bis one- 
sidedness, we think he has done good service, now aud before, in his 
restatement of the Peacham and St. John cases, his account of Bacon’s 
marriage, his narrative of the Essex plot, and his history of the charges 
of judicial bribery. In the present volume Mr. Dixon has embodied 
some fresh detail on the Earl’s conspiracy as well as ofEcial material 
drawn from Bacon’s own Chancery Books. Substantially a new work, 
the “Story of Lord Bacon’s Life,” may be recommended even to those 
who are acquainted with Mr* Dixon’s previous essay* It is a lively 
bit of yvriting, and testifies* to the research aud industry as well as to 
the vivacity of the author. When a new edition is called for, we trust 
the volume wilf be furnished with an index. Some of the more, 
important letters and documents should also be inserted in an appendix. 

A famous hero of the Elizabethan age, who has sat for his literary 
portrait to Mr* B.H*Fox Bourne, was for some years contemporary with 
“ the broad-browed Yerulam,” The name of Sir Philip Sidney^ is stOl 
a memorable and beloved name. • The eldest son of Sir Henry Sidney, 
Lord-deputy of Ireland, and Lady Mary Dudley, Philip was bom 
at Fenshurst, during the evil days of the unhappy queen whose 
Popish husband’s name was given to the boy, 29bh November, 1554. 

s **Th6 iitoiy-of Lord Bacon's By W. Hepworth Dixon, Barrister-at- 

»Law. With Portrait of Bacon and Yignette of old York Hous^ by £. M. Ward, 
B.A. London: John Murray. 1862. 

* ** A Memoir of Sir Philip ffidnay.” By B. H. Fox Bourne. London; Chap- 
mn and Ball 1862. 
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Educated at Shrewsbury School, we find Philip studying at Christ 
Church, Oxfor^ from 1568 to 1571. In the May of the following year 
be visited Paris; enjoyed its gaieties, and shuddered at the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. At Frankfort he became acquainted with Herbert 
Languet, the accomplished Huguenot, henceforward Sidney's friend, 
adviser, and correspondent. From Germany he passed to Italy, and 
after* it would seem, visiting Poland and wintering at Vienna, returned 
home by way of Dresden, Frankfort, and Antwerp, In 1575 he was 
present at the famous Kenilworth festivities. Two years later he was 
appointed special ambassador to Germany, In 1580, being opposed 
to Elizabeth’s alliance with Anjou, be addressed to the Queen a letter 
of protest against it. Sidney's talents and accomplishments were a 
univei^al recommendation. He was acquainted with Gabriel Harvey, 
who made him the hero of a Latin poem ; and he was the friend of 
Spenser, who bewailed his loss in The Buins of Time." A favourite 
with the queen, Sidney led more or less a courtier’s life. At the Court, 
unfortunately, he found another sovereign, Penelope Devereux. Some 
years before he had played at love with h®r; he counting then twenty, 
she fifteen years. But “Stella,” was not destined ^or “Astrophel.” 
The fair luminary set, though against her will, into Lady Rich, and 
Sidney, resenting what he believed to be a voluntaiy inconstancy, wrote 
a dirge so much to the purpose, that we give a specimen of it here:— 

“Ring out your bells, let moumiug shows be spread, 

Tor Love is dead ! ^ 

All Love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdain. 

Worth as nought worth, rejected, 

And 7aith fair sconi doth gain: 

From so ungrateful fancy. 

From such a feeble frenzy. 

From them that use men thus, 

Good Lord deliver us!” 

On discovering his error, the author of this amatory litany wrote a 
recantation, and asserting practically his prior claim to Stella's love, 
apparently went shares with Lord Rich for about two years. ^ When 
he afterwards extricated himself from this miserable entanglement, he 
lamented deeply his temporary . aberration. In lliS3, he married 
Frances, daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham. In the same year be 
sought the employment of Master of the Ordnance, but received only a 
grant of land in America, which he transferred to Sir George Peckham. 
Knighthood, however, had been previously confeiTed on Sidney, and a 
still existing look of the queen’s hair, “ soft and bright, and of a light- 
brown colour approaching to red,” assured him of the queen’s favour. 
Sidney took a deep interest in politics, in what we should call the 
statesmanship of Protestantism, in Raleigh’s Virginian settlement, and 
in a comprehensive scheme of philosophical Christianity. His literary 
works, the “Arcadia,” the “ Defence of Poesy,” the “ Trueness of the 
Christian Religion,” “ Astrophel and Stella,”—have at least a historical 
significance, and may, for some minds, still possess, an intrinsic value; 
On the 7th of November, 1585, the ungodly policy of King Philip 
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having brought war at last, Leicester was commissioned as leader of 
the expedition to the Netherlands, while Sidney was appointed Governor 
of Flushing. His defence of that city, his military plans, his capture 
of Axel, his brave bearing in the battle of Zutphen, his wound, his 
sickness, and death, with his fine action and famous words, in favour of 
the dying soldier, are told, with all necessary detail in Mr, Bourne’s 
agreeable narrative, Sidney died 17th October, 1580. The nation, 
and all great men in it, mourned his loss. Sir Philip Sidney^was not 
a faultless man, but ho had a soul of regal proportions, and tne noble 
generous heart, that makes us forgive much because it loved much. 
He broke through social restrictions ; he accumulated debt, and dying 
left creditors, not, however, without taking thought for thorn. We are 
glad to have so valuable a memoir of this English hero as that drawn 
up by Mr. Bourne, It is true that the style is occasionally heavy, and 
that there is a world of superfluous matter in it; but it is so well done 
that it is worth doing again, and mere omission would improve it. 

Languet, the friend of Sidney, was a friend of Melancthon, The 
most genial of the reformers %as also known to the next hero on our 
list, Francisco de^Enzinas, known sometimes bv his translated name of 
Dryander among the learned, and Oak or Chene among the loss literate. 
A native of Castile, but educated at the University of Louvain, the 
young Enzinas became a Protestant, and after two years’ intimacy with 
Melancthon and Luther, on returning to Belgium found those whose 
religious convictions he shared, proscribed and persecuted. While the 
d^ath-fires of his companions in faith were still unquenched, Enzinas 
surpassing them in heretical criminality, had a Spanish translation of 
the New Testament printed, which under episcopal auspices he pre¬ 
sented to Charles V., in the palace at Brussels. Tlie consequence of 
this presentation was the arrest and five months’ imprisonment of the 
convert. The account of this imprisonment, the adventures of certain 
Spanish Reformers, the history of Enzinas’ follow-prisoners, and the 
recital of his escape, form the subject-matter of his Memoirs. Both 
the original Latin and the old translation are contained in the first 
volume of the work.^ The narrative is certainly unique, showing as it 
does a .Spaniard’s appreciation of the Netherlands in the sixteenth 
century. The sepond volume contains a variety of documents, ampng 
others an ordinance of Charles V. oir the nomination of the commis¬ 
sioners appointed to inquire into the case of the suspected heretics of 
Louvain, statements of twenty-one different trials, letters from the 
emperor and two other great personages, a dissertation on the word 
* anathema,’and Enzinas’dedication of his version of the New Testament. 
The Dutch text is conveniently accompanied with a French translation. 
A biographical notice, with appropriate annotations, is reserved by the 
painstaking editor for future publication, for as yet the work, which 
forms part of a general collection of documents relating to the history 
of Bel^um, is t\nfinished. 

^ ** Jl^moires de Francisco de Enzinas. Texte Latin inedit avec la Traduction 
FrsD 9 ai 8 e au XVI* SiMe, en regard 1543-1545.” Publides avec Notice et Anno¬ 
tations, par Ch-Al. Campan, Vol. 1. parts I. and II, 
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To the same general epoch belongs Carl von Zierotin, tlie most 
noteworthy of an ancient and renowned Moravian family.® I'lie 
Zierotins took part with the great Reformation movement. Carl 
especially devoted himself to the cause of religious and political 
freedom- Educated at Strasburg, at Bile, at Geneva, he learned to 
know and appreciate such men os Lobecius, Grynseus and Theodore 
Beza. Soon after his entrance in public life he was accused of treason 
and heresy. His trial, happily, terminated in his acquittal. In the 
great struggle that ensued between the Protestants and Catholics, wo 
find Zierotin at the head of the movement party in politics, and a 
supporter of the Archduke Mathias. Soon after the designation of 
Mathias, the Emperor’s brother, to the throne of Bohemia, Zierotin 
was nominated Governor-general of Moravia, Mathias being its Mar¬ 
grave. His administration is said to have been productive of signal 
benefit to his country. His political projects are noted; his literary 
activity and general culture described; and the various incidents of 
the troubled time in which he lived, are detailed, in very readable 
German, by Zicrotin’s admiring biograpl^r. The ‘‘ Life” is preceded 
by a sketch of the Reformation, the times of the Hussites and George 
von Podiebnid; a notice of the kingdom, church, and nobility of Bohemia 
in the fifteenth century; of the conflict between the Crown and the 
States of the kingdom, and of Spanish politics and tl]^e'Catholic Restora¬ 
tion movement. Carl von Zierotin was born at Brandis on the Adler, 
nth September, 1504. He died 9th October, 1636. 

Not many yeais after this date, the policy of France was directed 
by the subtle genius of Cardinal Mazarin. The cardinal always wanted 
money to supply the wants of the armies which he maintained, and to 
provide a fund out of which he might amass treasure for his own 
])riviite expenditure. In Nicholas Fouquet, aided by his brother, he 
i'ound a valuable ally.® Nicholas was born in 1615. He was the 
third son of Francois Fouquet, a member of the King’s Council, and 
of Marie Maupeou, a saintly woman of an ancient parliamentary family. 
In 1635, Nicholas was made Master of Requests, afterwards he was In- 
tendant of the Army serving in the north of France, and was employed 
in a similar capacity in the district of Grenoble. In 1650 he purchased 
the appointment of Attorney-general to the Parliament, and* up to 
the month of January, 1653, w;is Mazarin’s most-hetive auxiliary. 
After the troubles of the French were over, the two brothers Fouquet 
Avei’e duly rewarded for their services. To the Abb6 was given the 
direction of the Police; but his insolence and the scandal to which 
his conduct gave rise ultimately brought him to grief. Neither did 
Nicholas fare better. Appointed Superintendent of Finance, in con¬ 
junction with Abel Servien, he soon began to abuse his credit and 


* *‘Carl von Zierotin und seine Zeit, 15G4-1615. Von Peter Ritter r. Chlu- 
mecky. London : David Nutt. 1802. 

* “Memoirea sur la Vie publique et privde de Fouquet, Surintendaiit des 
Finances^ d*aprbs sea Lettres et des Pifecea in^dltda conservGea k la Bibliothbque 
Tinpdriale. Par A, Ch^ruel, Inspecteur-G^n^ral de riostruction Publique. 2 
vola. London: D. Nutt. 1862. 
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layifih the money of the State on his personal pleasure. On the death 
of his colleague, he abandoned himself without restraint to a course of 
mad extravagance. The period of 1659 to 1667 marks at once the height 
of his fortune and the commencement of his decline. His sumptuous 
buildings, his expenuve fortifications, bis tamperings with the taxes, 
his pr^gal indulgence to the daughters of the queen—so many 
attempts to succeed to the power of Mazarin, and to keep the king 
dependent upon him—terminated at last in his do\vnfal. On the 5th 
September, 1661, he was arrested. Brought to trial before a tribunal 
composed in part of his enemies, he I'emained for three years in 
ignorance of what would be his final award. Popular compassion 
then succeeded to this protracted suspensp, and the sentence, which 
spared his life, was received with general satisfaction. A prisoner at 
Pignerol, says his biographer, in a summary of his life, Fouquet dis¬ 
appears from the scene, expiating in a long and obscure confinement 
the evils and faults of both his public and private career. 

We pass from France and Mazarin, by an abrupt transition, to 
England and Wellington. In a previous number of this “Review” we 
noticed, with some detail, vols. iii. and iv. of Mr. Gleig’s Life of the great 
Duke.^^ The present biography is a cheaper and condensed edition of the 
more voluminous and comprehensive work published a year or two since. 
Mr. Gleig still talies the narrative of the Belgian author as the basis 

of his own, without anjj servile adherence to either M. Brialmont’s 
“ manner of telling the tale or to his criticism on particular operations.” 
Among the many advantages which Mr. Gleig has enjoyed in the 
composition of this biography, the principal are, the information derived 
from the “Supplementary Despatches;” the access afforded by the 
present Duke of Wellington to the papers of his illustrious father, and 
by Earl Russell to the Duke’s missives from the various Courts and 
Congresses at which he was an occasional attendant; and above all, a 
personal and even domestic acquaintance with the subject of his 
important biography. That Mr. Gleig has produced an acceptable 
and in general authentic narrative of the actions and exploits of the 
great captain, that he has collected valuable material, in the shape of 
anecdqte axkl individualizing description, is no more than all will be 
prepared to learn. A quiet if rather lieavy style, a tolerant if too 
conservative spiHt, and a sufficient external knowledge of his subject, 
are Mr. Qlrig’s leading literary characteristics. The result of his 
labours and researches is a book that we are willing- to accept as the 
Life of Wellington, till we can get better. But we must still wait for 
the “wred poet,” say for the Caiiyle, who shall give a worthy 
literary immortality to the splendid achievements of .Wellington, 
and show us truly what the man was and what bis work; what 
were the times in which he lived, and what was his relation to those 
times. 


«>Xhs Life of Arthur, First Duke of Wellington. Partly from the French 
of M. BrialmoQt, partly from Original Bocumenta. By Bev. G. B. Qleig, Ohap- 
loin-^General of the Forces, and Prebendary of St. Faufs. London : Legman, 
Green, Longman, and Boberts. 
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Edgar Quinefc’s elaborate and picturesque “ History of the Campaign 
of 1816” will perhaps be supposed, in condemning the tactics of 
Napoleon, to detract, intentionally or unintentionally, from the military 
merits of Wellington.^' ^ It is, however, certain that the emperor’s 
final strategy was defective; nor is Qainet an idolater of the French 

mimic and caricaturist of Charlemagne.’* On the contrary, he protests 
against the ruinous dream of universal empire, and maintains that 
France was saved by the battle of Zurich, and not by the 18th 
Brumaire. In this spirit he demands that the disaster of Waterloo be 
explained, not forgotten, entirely disavowing the poetic sentiment, 
“Jamais son nom n’attvistera mes vers.’* Following principally the 
narrative of Colonel Charras, whose critical history of the Campaign 
he regards as very near perfection, he has given us a vigorous, glowing, 
and detailed exposition of his views of the last great act in the Imperial 
drama. We can only briefly indicate those views. The entire respon¬ 
sibility of the defeat lay, he thinks, with Napoleon. Adversity had 
made the great conqueror timid and temporizing; and while he had 
lost faith in himself he committed the^ error of under-estimating 
his opponents. He wasted an entire day, throwing away his chance 
of attacking the Prussians, alone, the other side of Fieurus. Again 
at Ligny, he hesitated, lost time, and neglected to follow up his victory. 
The fault most certainly did not lie with Ney. Ney displayed a super¬ 
human vigour and bravery. But, by an order of Napoleon, or a blunder 
of Labedoyere, halt* his force had been withdrawn from him, and was 
absent in the very crisis of the action. General d’Erlon’s explanatiort* 
of 1829 has, in Quinet’s opinion, set this point at rest. “The version 
of St. Helena” does equal injustice to Grouchy; for, though not fault-* 
less, Grouchy never received the pretended order to occupy a position 
midway between the French and Prussian armies. The inaction of 
Ney, again, on the morning of the 17tb, was really the fault of Napoleon. 
He wasted more time on that of the 18th, while the check experienced 
in the attack on the left, winch obliged him to change the whole plan 
of the battle, decided the fall of an empire. Such is an outline of 
M. Quiuet’s argument. Of the value^of his representations we leave 
military men to judge. If Quinet’s account of the withdrawal of 
D’Erlon’s division be correct, Mr. Gleig’s statement will require re¬ 
vision. This indeed is not the only point in which Mr. Gleig^ 
narrative seems to be inaccurate. For instance, he suggests, if he does 
not assert, that La Haie Sainte fell into the hands of the assailants 
about one o’clock, whereas, according to Quinet, it was half-past three 
before it was taken. So again he says that the attack on Hougeumont, 
or, as he spells it, Hougornont, was followed by an attempt to break 
through the English centre^ whereas Quinet records that the attack on 
Hougoumont was followed by an attempt to break through the English 
left. Almost in the same page. Mr. Gleig talks of the Chateau of 
Belle-Alliance, while M. Qainet mentions la ferme de la Belle-Alliance 


“ Hifltoire de la Campagne de Far Edgar Quiaetr Leaden; Wil¬ 

liams and Norgato. 1S62. 
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et lech&teaud’Hougoumont.* In all these cases we suspect the French 
author has the advantage in point of accuracy over the Englishman. 

Among the gallant men that earned out the behests of their 
Chief in the Peninsula^ was the late Duke^of Richmond, then Lord 
March. His schoolboy days, his military career, and political life, are 
described in a garrulous and somewhat senile style by the anonymous 
autlmr of a “ Memoir of Charles Gordon Lennox, The Duke 

appears to have been a bravo and enterprising officer, an admirable 
country ^ntleman/’ an amiable upright man, and an honest though 
ignorant politician. He was opposed to Reform; opposed to Pree- 
tr&de; opp^'sed to Catholic Emancipation. On more than one occasion 
he engaged in oratorical battle with hi^ formei^ military chief. In 
particular, he supported the claims of the old Peninsula soldiers to a war- 
medal, in direct antagonism to the Iron Duke. He differed from 
Wellington, too, on the Game-law legislation of 1831. In the debate 
which took place after the Bill had passed the House of Commons, 
speaking in favour of the measure, he stated that in three years (1827- 
1830) 8502 persons, many ^f whom were under eighteen years of age, 
had been convicted of ofiences against the game-laws in-England and 
Wales, and some of them had been transported f*)r seven or fourteen 
years, and some even for life. The subject of prison discipline also 
engaged the attention of the Duke of Richmond. In his efforts to 
improve the existing system, he was, says his biographer, most ably 
assisted by an old and valued friend of his father, the present enlightened 
inspector, Sir Joshua Jehb. When, in 1830, the Wellington Ministry*^ 
resigned, the Duke of Richmond was appointed Postmaster-general, 
.being the only member of the old Tory government that entered the 
new (Whig) Cabinet, It was not long after this, that in a crisis of 
Earl Grey’s Government, the Duke, according to our author, very 
nearly attained the proud distinction of the premiership. With a 
sketch of the military and political career of the subject of this memoir 
is associated an account of the Duke’s private life, and the ducal 
proceedings at Goodwood, “ that glory of tlie turf,” Bora in 1791, 
the fifth Duke of Richmond died at this beautiful domain a few days 
before the annual gatheriqg for the races, July 23, I860. 

Thi “ Lives ” x){ two eminent men, of a very different typo from the 
m Duke of Sichmond, will be apeeptablo to all who like to trace 
the progress of human ingenuity and invention. The fortunes of 
Brigadier-general Sir Samuel Bentham, brother of the celebrated 
author of that name, were very various.^® Born in January, 1757, he 
was educated at Westminster, apprenticed to the master shipwright 
of Woolwich Dockyard, served as a volunteer on hoard the Bien- 
faisant, travelled in the North of Europe, iienetrated into Siberia, 


* &e. Spectator, April 12, 1862, for s previous notice of these errors. 

« “Memoir ef Charles Gordon Lennox, Fifth Duke of Richmond." With » 
PortrnL London ; Chapman and Hall. 1862. 

>» “The Life of Brigadier-General Sir Samuel* Bentham, K.S.G., formerlv 
^IWq?ecte^G«Dend, of Naval Works,” &c. By his Widow, M. S. Bentham. 
Loudon : Long^nan, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1862. ' ' 
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accepted a commission in the Kussian army, fitted out a fiotilla, and 
successfully engaged the Turkish fleet, not retiring from the employ¬ 
ment of the Czar till he had held a command in Siberia, and pro¬ 
moted two exploring expeditions. Returning to England, Bentham 
introduced various improvements into Portsmouth Dockyard, and was 
appointed Inspector-general of Naval Works in 1796. His relations 
with Earl Spencer, Lord St, Vincent, and hisown distinguished brother, 
are more or less brought out in the story of his life, constructed 
• out of trustworthy materials by his widow. Lady Bentham. The 
authorship of the “ Block Machineiy” at Portsmouth, has, it seems, 
been made a subject of debate. In the narrative before us we are 
told that while the n/aehines for making the shells were devised by 
Brunei, most of the operations were performed by machines of Sir 
Sainuel Bentham’s invention. In the “ Memoir of Sir Marc Isambard 
Brunei’s Life,^'* which we now proceed to notice, an entire cliapter is 
devoted to an examination of the conflicting claims of the two 
engineers. That J5enthain had introduced various saws, i&c., is 
admitted, but that there was no speciaHy applicable machinery, and 
that the disputed invention is really duo to Marc Isambard Brunei, 
and that Sir Samuel Bentham himself attributed it to Brunei, is empha¬ 
tically asserted. The inventive talent of this great engineer, variously- 
displayed in his shoe machinery, knitting, letter-copying, and hemming 
and stitching machines, is striking!}' pllustratod in Mr. Beamish’s 
interesting volume. To Isarnbard Brunei we are also indebted for 
improvements in the printing-machine and marine steam-engine. Hi.» 
circular saws, and his saw-mills at Battersea and at the Royal Arsenal 
Woolwich, as well as his works at Chatham, gained him considerablo 
celebrity. But his great exploit was tlie establishment of the well- 
known subaqueous communication which unites the counties of Kent 
and Essex—the famous Thames Tunnel—which, after five irruptions 
■of the river, the modern magician succeeded in eftecting. The early 
development of the subject of this memoir, the romance of his early 
love for Miss Kingdom, a 3 'oung English lady, studying French at 
Rouen, and perhaps narrowly escaping death by the guillotine, his 
boyish admiration for England, “ Quand je,serai grand, j’irai voir ce 
pays-la,” his engineering achievements, his travels, his personal, 
J 50 cial, and domestic characteristics, appear to be 'all adequately 
recorded in Mr. Beamish’s sensible and entertaining memoir. 

A casual association enables us to draw attention to a little work 
that is neithtu' biographical nor historical, but which, as the result of 
An inquiry undertaken at the request of the distinguished son of a 
-distinguished father—the late Mr. Brunei—may be briefly noticed 
here. The accumulation of angle, during several successive rolls, is, we 
believe, regarded by Mr. W. Froude, the author of an ingenious essay 
"On the Rolling of Ships,as the special characteristic of the 

** Memoir of the Life of Sir Marc Isarnbard Brunei, Civil Engineer, kc. 

Richard Beamish, F.R.S. London ; Longman, Green, Longman, and 
Roberts. 1862. 

** “On the Rolling of Ships.” By W, Froude, Bsq., Assoc. I.N.A., &c. 
London : Parker, Sod, and Bourn. 1862. 
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dyuamical law? which he has endeavoured to investigate. Both in 
the theoretical part of the investigation and in working out the 
probable sea-going properties of a ship, Mr. Froude has been assisted 
by Mr. W, Bell. The Essay, which was originally read at the second 
session of the Institution of Naval Ai'chitects, March, 1861, has been 
since reprinted in a revised and extended form. The treatment pur¬ 
sued is rigorously mathematical. 

There is a pleasant “pearl and powder” sound in the name of 
Melesina Chenevix, the only child of the Bev. Philip Chenevix, and of 
his wife, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Archdeacon Gervais, also a 
pleasant name. Of the Literary Eemains of this lady, the accom¬ 
plished Dean of Westminster,^® a son by jt second marriage, has pub¬ 
lished a selection, not as a contribution to a biography, for “ it is only 
the fact,” says the Doan, “ that the more valuable papers consist of 
letters and fragments of journals, such as naturally arc best read in a 
chronological order, and, indeed, could hardly be presented in any 
other, that gives my book the remote appearance of such.” Perhaps 
there IS nothing very new fii the rapid sketch of a rather precocious 
girlhood preserved in these pages, but there is a general naiveti in 
some of the writer’s touches—“ I was the best little child possibleor, 
“ my smooth, smiling cheek, once ‘round as an apple,’ grew pale and 
wan;” and “how delightful it was to me to find myself caressed,* 
applauded.” At seven years old, Melesina, “after reading Rollin as a 
task, turned to Shakspeare and Moliere as an amusement.” She was 
not accon)plished ; could not play, could not draw, could not do needle¬ 
work, and as to dancing, she knew only the “ sweet austere composure 
of the minuet,” Before, or about her twelfth year, she was a fairy 
queen, an Ariel, a Sterne’s Maria, and a delightful cldld-coquette. 
Karly an orphan, she lived with her grandfather, Bichard Clienevix, 
Bishop of Waterford, till 1779, when she was eleven years old. In 
her nineteenth, she was married to Colonel St.- George, of Carrick-on- 
Shannon, Ireland, ami of Hatley St. George, Cambridgeshire. In her 
two-and-twentieth she became a widow. In the spring of 1802 she 
visited Paris with her son. Here she was detained, “ first by indis¬ 
position, then by her (seOond) approaching marriage, and histly by 
her husband’s (\*jptivity, not for a few weeks only, but for five years.” 
The letters and journals contained in this volume show that the writer 
was a woman of cultivated mind, refined taste, and unaffected piety. 
Her experiences of life, her estimates of men, women, and books, are 
reported in a pleasing, and often picturesque fashion. She saw 
Napoleon, Wellington, and Nelson. She criticized Byron, Scott, 
Southey, and though not an infallible critic, she often displays good 
taste. Her free, flowing comments on home and foreign matters, her 
' description of scenery and thoughts about books, evince intelligence, 
sense, and observation. The ladyhood of her nature, too, is ever 
apparent. Mrs. Trench travelle d a little. She knew Paris, she knew 

. Remains of tho late Mrs. Richard Trench, being Selections from 

hW Jowrnals, Letters, and other Papers.” Edited by her Son, the Dean of .West* 
minster.. L^doa ; Parker, Son, and Bourn. ISdsC 
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Vienna, she know Dresden. Above all, at Dresden she knew Lord 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton, whom Mr. Elliot cleverly called Antony 
and Moll Cleopatra, There is a page or two, perhaps the best in the 
hook, in which we have a graphic description of the Nelson party— 
Lord' N. vociferating for songs in his own honour, and toasting hi» 
queen—the Queen of Naples; Cleopatra declaring she was passionately 
fond of champagne, and suiting the action to the word< Sir William, 
also, continues the narrator, “performed feats of activity, hopping 
round the room on his backbone, his arms and legs, star and ribbon 
all flying about in the air.” In the stately, historical record of the 
residence at Dresden, the celebrated picture-gallery and its “ worthy 
beauties,” are of course the prominent topics ; Moll’s dancing, the 
hero’s bumpers, and the adroit guest’s curiou.s spinal performance, 
having no recognition there, A kindred scene, not painted by Mrs. 
Trench, but by Mr. Elliot, the British Minister, almost reads like an 
extract out of “Vanity Pair.” 

“Tlic moment they were on board there wa%au end of the fine arts, of the 
attitudes, of the acting, the dancing, and the singing. Lady Hamilton’s maid 
began to scold in French about some provisions which had bceu forgot, in 
language quite impossible to repeat, using certain French words wliich were 
never spoken -but bv of the lowest class, and roaring them out from one 
boat to another. Lady Hamilton began bawling for an Irish stew, and her 
old mother set about wsishing the potatoes, whicu she did as cleverly as pos¬ 
sible. They were exactly like Hogarth’s actresses dressing in the barn.” 

Two little works, translated from the Italian originals, are interesting 
and opportune publications. The Memoirs of Count John Arrivabene 
were written twenty-two years ago.^^ The gentle spirit and the 
graceful simplicity which distinguish this miniature biography 
might recommend it even to Austrian readers, while as a memorial of 
the foreign and intrusive tyranny which unhappily still exists in a 
part of Italy, it will be welcome to those who hope that the new 
kingdom will ere long be strengthened by the double accession of the 
Rome of the Cscsars and tlie “ Rome of the Ocean,” as Lord Byron and 
Lady Morgan surnamed the palatial Venice. The volume records the 
early experiences of Arrivabene ; the closing*of his school at Mhntua 
by order of the Austrian Government; his arrest and itjiprisonment for 
being present at a Carbonaro meeting ; his release, his flight, his con¬ 
demnation to death, and his later and more bracing experiences. The 
illustrative papers consist of various official documents; an account of 
the past labour by Count Fedorigo Confalonieri in the conspiracy which 
cost him and so many others their liberty ; the narrative called “ The 
Crime of Alessandro A ndryanethe famous song of Rossetti, the 
glorious ode of Manzoni on the death of Napoleon, and some letters of 
Silvio Pellico. 

The second of the little works to which we call attention is written 
by Colonel Vecchi, one of Garibaldi’s companions in arms, and is trans- 

^ ** An Epoch of My Life. Memoirs of Count John Arrivabene, with 
Documents, Notes, and Six Original Letters of Silvio Pellico. ** Translated from' 
the Original, with Notes, By 0, Arrivabene, London : L. Booth, 1862. 
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lated and prefaced by Mrs. Gat^ell.*® Like the former sketch, it is 
“simplex munditiis” with the inexpressibly sweet charm of frank and 
afTectionate effusion. Vecchi wrote it for his own private gratifica¬ 
tion. Garibaldi has consented to its publication on the condition that 
all profits accruing from the sale shall be devoted to the cause which 
he has so much at heart—the establishment of schools in the 
Neapolitan dominions under the presidency of the Philanthropic Asso¬ 
ciation of ladies. In place of further description we shall quote, slightly 
abridged, a humorous passage from Fruscianti’s Battle of Donkeys, 
premising that Fruscianti, a native of Terni, served under Garibaldi, 
in Rome, 1849, then followed him to Nice and thence to Caprera. At 
Caprera he teaches his General gardenin'g, and nicknames the wild 
donkeys. Fruscianti has, it would seem, no love for the priesthood. 
Accordingly, all the donkeys having received political names, one in 
particular rejoices in that of Pio Nono. 

On one occasion his asinine Holiness got dreadfully mauled. 
Fruscianti, who hated the beast, was moved to pity, and while Teresita 
C^e liero’s daughter) washed his wound and in other ways doctored 
him, Fruscianti apostrophized him in the following fashion: 

is^quite right to take away your temporalities, but it is wicked to flog 
you. In *49 we tried to make you understanu, but you would not. You chose 
to be independent, with the Austrians on one side and the French on the other. 
See what has undone you!—the indignation of the people. That you liavc 
Jost the Legations, the Marches, and Umbria; arc despised by the civilized 
world, and are given over to the stick of that unbelieving dog Narciso.’ As 
Fruscianti concluded this address, Narciso made his appearance. He is the 
General s herdsman, and in personal appearance half way between a mau aud 
a bear. He began to defend himself directly ; ‘ I have not ridden Pio Nono 
for ever so long, because I have not been able to find him; I took one of the 
wild asses; and as the brute had run away, T went up the mountain to find 
him and came on a grand battle. All the asses were pitching into Pio Nona 
they were fighting about the In&mctGulate Coneeptioii'-^KoA they were biting 
and kicking him witli all their might, and Lamoriciere finished liim by biting 
off his tail. It was not my fault; I couldn’t help it.* *’ 

We need do little more than recommend Lady Wallace’s pleasant 
transhtion of Mendelssohn’s “ Letters from Italy and Switzerland,” 
having already noticed the original work.^» The letters are addressed 
by the great musician to his flmily and friends, during a two 
years tour* The work is edited by a younger brother, as a precursor 
to a biographical compilation reserved to a future day. During 
his travels Mendelssohn witnessed the coronation of the King of 
Hungary at Presburg; admired Titian’s pictures at Venice; passed 
a winter at Rome, where he knew everybody and made every day 
, memorable; and finally twice visited Rngland, which he appreciated 
as England in turn appreciated him. 


P® Translated from the Italian, 

vdA Prp&ce, by Mrs. Gaskell. Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co 

18o3; 

Italy and Switzerland." By Felit MendeUwhn-Bartholdy. 
TransWed fi^ the German by Lady Wallace. London : Lonnnan, Green 
Longman, and Roberts. 1882. See Wtrimiiuttr Review, No. XLif 
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In Italy wc see a resuscitated, in Poland a dormant,if not extinguished 
“nationality,’* From “The Secret Memoirs of Stanislaus Augustus, 
the last king of Poland, we learn that the fall of that kingdom is attri¬ 
butable to his own pride, or want of gallantr)', or presence of mind. If 
he had only said, “ Without the Empress, the crown has no charms for 
me,” &c., his country would have been spared all the misfortunes that 
have befallen it. According to this representation, the uncle of Stanis¬ 
laus Augustus, or Count Poniatowski, the Palatine of Russia, wanted 
to be king, and never forgave his nephew’s coronation. The long title 
of this singular royal journal, which we assume to be authentic, suffi¬ 
ciently explains its purport and character. We give it below. ® 

The last memoir on our list gives us some account of Erasmus 
Darwin, philosopher, poet, and physician.^’- Dr. Dai'win was born at 
Elston, near Newark, in Nottinghamshire, on the 12th December, 
17^11. He was educated at Cheaterlield School. From Chesterfield 
ho was removed to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of M.B., in 1755. In the following year he settled at Lich¬ 
field, and commenced a successful professional career. In 1757, he 
married Miss Howard, a native of that city, or resident there. His 
literary talents and intellectual powers soon procured him celebrity. 
The three great Lichfield luminaries were Dr. Darwin, Dr. Johnson, 
and Miss Seward. In 1771, the philosopher began his great work, 
“ Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life,” and during five-and- 
twenty years expended much time and thought on its composition. 
Its object is “ to reduce the facts belonging to animal life into classes* 
orders, genera, and species, and by comparing them with each 
other to unravel the theory of diseases.” The speculations of the 
earlier Darwiu are not unlike those of his illustrious grandson! 
“ Would it be too bold,” asks the medical philosopher, “ 4o imagine 
that . . . perhap.s millions of ages before the commencement of the 
history of mankind, ... all warm-blooded animals have arisen fro&i one 
living filament, which the great First Cause endued with animality, with 
the power of acquiring new parts, attended with new propensities, &c.; 
and thus possessing the faculty of’continuing to improve by its own 
inherent activity, and of delivering down those improvements by 
generation to its posterity ?” Dr. Darwin was a poet as well as a 
philosopher. His chief poetical.work is “The Botanic Garden.” 
The second part contains “ The Lives of the Plants,” parodied by Frere 
and Canning in the “ Lives of the Triangles, a mathematical and 
philosophical poem, inscribed to Dr. Darwin.” To the doctor’s poetry 

^ M^moirea secrets et incite de Staniglaa Auguste, Comte Poniatowski, 
dernier Koi de Pologue, relatifs k ses Rapports intitnea aveo ITmp^ratrica Cathe¬ 
rine 11. ot k son Av^nement au Tr6ne. Journal privd du Roi Stanislas Auguste 
pendant son voyage en Russie pour le Couronneznent de I'Empereur Paul 1*% 
Buivi d'une Relation de ses Fundrailles, depuia ie 12 F^vrier jusqu’^u de Mars, 1798. 
London ; David Nutt. 1862. 

“ Erasmus Darwin: Philosopher, Poet, and Physician. A Lecture to the 
Philosophical Society of Whitby.” By John Dowson, A.M., M.D., Member of 
the Royal College of Physiofans; With many Additions, Ao. London : H. K. 
Lewis. 1861. 
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Uttle praise can be given. Metaphors, pei*soniiication8^ and catalogues 
of siliceous stones are not very attractive. Some specimens of the 
gorgeous vein in which he delighted will be found in Dr. Dowson’s 
ingenious and informing lecture. 

Mr. Edward VValford has published a new edition of a “Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Living Characters.”®^ If not exhaustive, it is 
at least comprehensive, and, so far as our knowledge goes, accurate and 
trustworthy. We are not, however, aw<are that the compiler has any 
.authority for the statement that Mr. J. A. Fronde, who once adopted 
free-thinking opinions, has since returned into communion with the 
Church of England. 

_ 

Mr. Marshes Lectures, edited, with additional contributions, by Dr. 
William Smith, form an accessible and serviceable manual of the 
Englisli language.®® The lectures delivered at Columbia College, New 
York, in 1858-59, by a gentleman who has since been chosen to repre 
sent the United States in Italy, attained the honour of a fourth edition 
in the city in which they were given, and are now, thanks to their 
accomplished author, repubKshed, To the editorial statement, that 
these lectures have received the approbation of a critic who is “ perliaps 
the ablest living writer on the science of language,” we need only add 
the expression of our opinion, that the papers contributed by Dr. 
Smith may also be “ honestly recommended” to the notice of the 
general reader. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

I T is not without euqjrise we learn that the Afghans arc a poetical as 
well as a warlike people. We know by experience that thej^ can light 
bravely, ahd we are now assured that they possess an extensive, varied, 
and valuable poetical literature. As’to the merit of their poetry we can¬ 
not fijrm an adequate notion. But the “ Selection whicli Captain 
Raverty has translated, enables us to understand that in many respects 
it differs from the poetiy of other Efvitern nations, and to conclude that 
the subject eminently deserves the attention of all those who believe that 
a nation^s truest history is written in its literature. The most curious 


^ ** Men of the .Time. A Biographical DictioRary of Eminent Living GharaC' 
ters (including Women).” A New Edition. Thoroughly Revised, and brought 
down to the Present Time. By Edward Walford, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
GoUoge, Oxfordr London ; Routledge, Wame, and Boutledge. 1862. 

** The Stm^nt's Manual of the English Language. ** By George P. Marsh. 
.JBdiiod, with Additional Lectures and Notes, by William Smith, LL.D., Classical 
Examiner in the tTniversity of London. London : John Murray. 1862. 

^ **8iidection8 from the Poetry of the Afghans, from the Sixteenth to the Nine- 
Cratary ; literally tranidated from the orimnal Pua'hto; with Notices of the 
diflbreat Aotbors, and Remarks on the Mystic Doctrine and Poetry of the Sufi^” 
By Gbiptain H. G. Eaverty. London and Edinburgh; Williams and Norgate. 
1862 , 
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thing relative to the Afghan poets is that the majority belong to the 
Sufi sect, and spread abroad its doctrirtes in their poems. The Sufis 
would appear to be the free-thinkers of the East. Their doctrines, as 
explained by Captain Kaverty, have a certain resemblance to the views 
held by Spinoza. Their chief aim is to seek truth, and their perpetual 
employment is the adoration of the Deity, “ lie, according to their 
belief, is diffused throughout all created things; and they consider, 
that the soul of man, and the principle of existence, is of God (part of 
Him), uQtJro?n Him.*’ In support of this the translator quotes the 
following passage from a Persian manuscript. We give it both because 
explaining the above doctrines, and also because of the beautiful simile 
with which it ends. “ The creation proceeded at once from the splen¬ 
dour of God, who poured his spirit upon the universe, as the general 
diffusion of light is poured over the earth by the rising sun; and as 
the absence of that luminary creates total darkness, so the partial or 
total absence of the Divine splendour or light causes partial or general 
annihilation. The creation, in its relation to the Creator, is like unto 
the small particles discernible in the sun’s rays, which vanish the 
moment It ceases to shine.” What is most remarkable in these Afghan 
poems is not the doctrines which they contain, but the language in 
which they are expressed. The theory which llossetti framed for the 
interpretation of the Divine Comedy would seem to be the true expla¬ 
nation of these poems, Rossetti supposed that Dante and his con¬ 
temporaries attaclied certain meanings to particular words and phrases, 
so that when the vulgar fancied them to be writing about one thing, 
the initiated understood them to mean something quite different. This 
might be true, but its truth could not be demonstrated. But the case 
of the Sufis is different, for they both openly assert that their utter¬ 
ances have double meanings, and have given clues to them. “Accord¬ 
ing to the interpretation given to these mystical poems by the Sufis 
themselves—for they have even composed a vocabulary of the words 
used by these mystics—by wine is meant devotion, sleep is meditation 
on the Divine perfections, and perfume the hope of the Divine favour; 
the zephyrs are outbursts of grace ; kisses and embraces, the transports 
of devotion and piety 5 idolaters, tTtfidels, aod libertines are men of the 
purest faith, and the idol they worship is the Creator himself; the 
tavern is a secluded oratory, whtyo they become intbxicated with the 
wine of love, and its keeper is an enlightened instructor or spiritual 
guide; beauty denotes the perfection of the Deity ; curls and tresses 
arc the infinitencss of his glory; the lips are the inscrutable mysteries 
of his essence; dow7i on the cheek, the world of spirits who surround 
his throne; and the black mole upon the cheek of the beloved, tho 
point of indivisible unity; and wantonness, mirth, and inebriation 
signify religious enthusiasm, and abstraction from all earthly thoi^hts 
and contempt of all worldly affairs.” {^Preface, p. xxi.) We fully 
concur with Sir William Jones in thinking that “ the mystical allegory, 
which, like metaphors and comparisons, should be general only, not 
minutely exact, is greatly diminished, if not wholly destroyed, by any 
attempt at particular and minute resemblances ; and that this style of 
composition is open to dangerous misinterpretation.” It seems to us 
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that the plan is ingeniously contrived for the diffusion of licentiousness 
under the garb of piety. The poems which are written by men |^)ro- 
fessing to belong to the Sufi sect, do not differ from those by men who 
are its opponents. The poems of Khushhal Khan, Khattak, are examples 
of this. He was an Afghan chief and a contemporary of our Charles I. 
Aurangzeb was to him what Cromwell was to Charles, and he suffered 
humiliations at the hands of the Mughals similar to those which were 
inflicted on Charles by the Puritans. His fate was a happier onCy 
however, than our monarch’s; for he was allowed to resign his chief- 
tanship in favour of his son, and he spent the remainder of a long life 
among his native mountains engaged in literary pursuits. He is said 
to liavc composed three hundred and fift^ different works. Captain 
Kaverty thinks that number exaggerated; yet he must have been » 
voluminous author, as the Captain has seen works by him in Persian 
and Afghan on Medicine, Ethics, Eeligious Jurisprudence, Philosophy, 
and Falconry. While his career was somewhat like that of our 
Charles I., hia achievements as an author and husband resemble those 
of the Emperor Gordian. He was the father of fifty-seven sons, and 
several daughtei's. 

It is impossible to decide upon the merits of poems which we know 
only in prose translations. Nevertheless, we think those by Khushhal 
Khan are very readable, and have more pitli in them than the others 
which this volume contains. If this be true of the originals also, then 
it may be explained by the fact of his not being fettered by the 
doctrines of the Sufis, but writing as the spirit prompted. He 
says:— 

“ The believers in Sufi mystics, and the unbelievers are all one; 

For they both account, as iniquity, the laws and precepts of Mohammed.” 

(p. 213). 

We give three specimens of his poems. Th^ following is one of his 
many amatory pieces; the translator has rendered it into a more 
metrical form than any other in the volume:— 

. XIV. 

” These* dark waving curls, they are thine, thou dear one, so beautiful, so gay! 
Block narcissusel are those eyes of thine, thou dear one, so beautiful, so gay! 
When thou gavest me a kiss, I became* intoxicated bevond computation; 

For like unto red wine are thy lips, thou dear one, so oeautiful, so gay! 

Now that I have with mine eyes gazed on this, thy lovely cheek, 

I know that it is the tulip, thou dear one, so beautiful, so gay! 

They who murmur and complain unto others of thy tyranny, 

Are faithless and inconstant too, thou dear one, so beautiful, so gay! 

Free of grief how can he sleep—in tranquillity how shall he be, 

Who is separated from thee ? thou dear one, so beautiful, so gay! 

He only will receive thy kisses, on whom thy affections may be, 

Tho* many we, enraptured with thee, thou dear one, so beautiful, so gay! 
Thou wreakest injustice on me, then sayest, ‘ This is not done by me.' 

Then whose act is it, if not thine ? thou dear one, so beautiful, so gay! 

Tbo'u sayest unto Khushhal, * There are others far prettier than I 
Can there be one, than thee more lovely ? thou dear one, so beautiful, so gay !*' 

. (p. 105>. 
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The next poem is upon tlie poet’s great foe Aurangzeb:— 

i 

xxxvir. 

“ I am well acquainted with Aur^anzeb’s justice and equity— 
Hisoi't-hofloxy in matters of faith—hia self-denials and fasts; 

Ills own brothers, time after time, cruelly put to the sword— 

His father overcome iii battle, and info prison thrown! 

'rho’ a person dash his head against the ground a thousand times. 

Or by his fastings should bring his navel and spine together; 

Until coupled with the desire of acting with virtue and goodness. 

His adorations, and devotions, arc all impositions and lies. 

The way of tvhose tongue is one, and tlie path of his heart another, 

Let his very vitals be mangled, and lacerated by the knife! 

Externally the serpent is handsome and symmetrically formed; 

Eut iuteriialiy, is with unclcauness and with venom filled. 

The deeds of men will be many, and their words will be few'; 

But t he acts of recreant are few, and their boastings many. 

Since the arm of KnusiiUAL cannot reach the tyrant here. 

In the day of doom, may the Almighty have no mercy on him!”— 

• (p. 188.) 

The third specimen of this poet’s works w'e shall quote is a satire on 
women. It forms an antithesis to the first poem we have quoted, and 
also to many others by him ;— 

xcvi. 

“ All woman-kind arc of intellect deficient; 

And the voluntary causes of all life’s ills. 

Thou mayest be straight and even witli them; 

But they arc crooked and wayward with thee. 

Do them a thousand benefits and services; 

Yet at a single word their hearts sulky grow. 

They become poison unto thee, and kill thee— 

They whom thou deemest a healing balm. 

They have no fidelity in their composition; 

They are, naturally, unto perfidiousness prone. 

Created, indeed, in the figure of mankind; 

But, in reality, with no Immanity in them. 

They make thee out culpable, on a slight offence; 

But they cannot be wrong, however great their sins. 

The more crossness home, the more petulant they*: 

The more whims brooked, tlie more capricious they grow. 

In all things they arc fickle and changeable: - 
Tame in tongue, but untamcabic iu heart. 

They are beautiful in person, from head to foot; 

But are like unto the wily serpent within. 

Say no more about tliem, 0 ICuusiijial ! 

It would be better had they never existed!”—(p. 246.) 

These are vigorous lines, and the misogynist will say some of them 
are as applicable to the women of the West as of the East. Although 
we should not advise any one to study Afghan merely in order to share, 
with Captain llaverty and a few others, the pleasure of reading these 
poems in the original; yet we should like to see a competent hand turn 
some of them into English Verse, and thereby induce a wider circle to 
peruse them than will become acquainted with them in a prose version. 
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Were any one to make that attempt, he would act wisely in adopting, 
as far as practicable, the original metres. There are many pedants 
among us who take a pleasure in asserting that certain hackneyed and 
time-honoured metrical forms are alone suited to thegeniusof the English 
langungo. In other words, these men have the same dislike for new¬ 
fangled metres which Tories of the last century had for foreign kick¬ 
shaws and outlandish fashions. A j^ear before the restoration of 
Uharles II., Harrington demonstrated to his own satisfaction that 
monarchy could never be re-established in England. One of his con¬ 
temporaries might have maintained with still greater plausibility that 
the English public would never read, and could never admire an Epic 
poem in blank verse. Had Milton chosbn to write his “ Paradise 
Lost ” in liexameters instead of iambics, we are certain that the recent 
controversy about the possibility of writing English liexameters would 
not have arisen. 

Mr. Arnold has published another lecture, wherein he replies to those 
who controverted his former statements, explains what ho understands 
by the “ Grand Style,” aneWeiterates his opinion that the future trans¬ 
lator of Homer should employ the hexameter verso.- The tone of this 
lecture is candid and gentlemanly, But wc do not believe that the 
cause of Homeric translation can he advanced hj*^ the publication of 
directions as to how the work sliould be done. A good translator does 
not standiu need of counsel, although he may he heuelitcd by criticism. 
A bad translator cannot be improved by directions as to how he should 
•act. The e&sentialthing is,that the translator should be a poet. This 
Mr. Arnold admits: 1 think that even now, if a version of the Iliad 

in Engli.^h hexameters were made by a poet who, like Mr. Longfellow, 
has that indefinable quality which renders him popular,— something 
attractive in his talent, which communicates itself to his verses,—it 
would have a great success among the general public.” (p. 51.) To 
maintain, as many do, that because English' hexameters can never 
rival Greek and Latin ones, they should not be written, is absurd. As 
well might it be said that, because we cannot construct English sen¬ 
tences on the models of Greek and Latin ones, we should give up com¬ 
posing in English, and cultivate Greek and Latin prose. We cannot 
write English hexameters which shall at all resemble those of Homer 
and Virgil, am? it is well that wCi cannot do so, A classical scholar 
will always prefer reading the metres of the poets of Greece and Rome 
in the onginal. For him translations in English hexameters arc super¬ 
fluities. But for the public, to which Greek and Laim arc unknown 
tongues, perfect translations arc indispensable necessaries. The nearer 
we approach to the forms of the ancient poets, the better notion we 
shall give to others of their writings. The public of Germany, for ex¬ 
ample, has the privilege of perusing translations of the Greek and 
Latin poets in the original metres. Moreover, these translations are 
popular in Germany, Hexameter translations will become common 


s “On Translating Homer; last words. A Lecture given at Oxford.” By 
Matthew Arnold, M.A. London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
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aud popular in England^lso, when poets shall arise who, by employing 
hexameters, will naturalize it among us, as has been done in Germany 
by Klopstock, Voss, and Goethe. A great poet consecrates his tools. 
The language, expressions, and verse employed by him are first admired 
by his contemporaries, and then become models for future artists. 

Nobody will assert that it is more difficult to pi’oduce an adequate 
translation of the Iliad in English hexameters than to give a French 
translatior^of “ Childo Harold ” in a stanza resembling the Spenserian. 
The former task were child’s play when compared with the latter. 
Yet not merely has the latter task been performed, but performed with 
success. The explanation of this is that the translator, the late M. de 
Pontic, was both well versed in his own and the English language, 
and a poet of no ordinary power.^ As a matter of course, several of 
the expressions employed by the translator arc rather obscure. Still 
the version is spirited as well as faithful, and must give great pleasure 
to those of Byron’s French admirers who have hitherto been obliged 
to form their estimate of his genius from a prose translation. We can 
readily understand the decided i)referenc€^elt for his writings by M, 
de Pontds over those of Keats and Shelley. There are no other English 
poets whose writings arc Ic.ss calculated to excite the admiration of a 
Frenchman. That emphatic and declamatory tone, that high-flown 
and rhetorical style which characterize French poctr}'', are wholly ab¬ 
sent from their writings, while frequently present in those of Byron. 
On the whole, there is much justice in several of the translator’s re¬ 
marks on Byron’s genius, “His troubles and misfortunes were those* 
of one who frustrated tlie law of his nature. He suffered because 
liaving ‘ lofty hopes and low desires,’ without possessing that force and 
faith which were alone capable of ^idling the furious passions of his 
soul, and of sustaining him in those pure and ethereal regions wherein 
ho wished to dwell. He yielded to his passions, and cursed his weak¬ 
ness.” 

“To suppose, with some writers, that the profound melancholy which, even 
amidst the most joyous images, is more or less deeply imprinted on all liis poems, 
was merely allectation, being due to his desire to attract public attention to him¬ 
self by playing the part of an unhappy man, would ba assuredly to misundeijstand 
him. That the consciousness of universal interest which his complaints excited, 
that self-love, that craving for sympath;^, which was one of the'cliarma and fail¬ 
ings of his nature, had somethnig, if not a great deal to do with this, is very 
likely. Yet these complaints were echoed from his heart—from a heart regretfully 
sorrowing for liis past life; sorrowing for his isolation, and for the true and 
false charges of which he was tlic object. His mind was a battle-field, whereon 
good and evil, reason and passion, belief aud scepticism, unceasingly combated 
for supremacy. That conflict is depicted in all his works, and in none more 
plainly thau in the finest of them all, *Childe Harold's Pilgrimage!' ” 

It is to be deplored that M, de Pontes was prematurely taken away 
before the completion of this translation. The last touches which his 
masterly hand would have given are wanting. Had ho been spared, he 
might have adorned the literature of France with translations from 


• “ Childe Harold: Poeme de Lord Byron, ti'aduit en vers Fran^ais,” ParLucien 
Davdsibs de Pontbs. 2 vols. Paris : E. Denta. 1862. 
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other English poets. Hence his death is a real loss to his country. 
Yet the example he has set may stir up othSrs to undertake similar 
labours. Indeed, it is a hopeful sign for France that so many 
writers of talent are busying themselves with the thankless but most 
valuable work of translating the best works of English, German, and 
Italian authors. Two years ago, M. Louis Rutisbonue enriched French 
literature with a translation of “ Dante’s Divine Comedy ” in the metre 
of the original. M. de Pontes has now rendered “ Childe Harold,” and, 
while Frenchmen undertake and skilfully accomplish works of such 
difficulty, English scholars publish elaborate arguments to prove that 
it is utter impossible to produce a version of the “Iliad” in readable 
and beautiful English hexameters! 

In Mr. Gcoi^e Meredith’s poems,^ there is a freshness and vigour 
not often met with at the present day. Moreover, there are no traces 
in them of imitation of any of our popular poets. Their faults are 
frequent roughness and occasional obscurity. Some of Mr. Meredith’s 
lines are very terse and effective. Several passages in his poems prove 
him to be a sharp observex.and skilful analyst of human motives. Let 
the following serve as an example 

“ How many a thing which we cast to the ground. 

When others pick it up becomes a gem! 

We grasp at all the wealth it is to them; 

And Dy reflected light its worth is found. 

Yet for us still His nothing! and that zeal 
Of false appreciation quickly fades.”—(p. 73.) 

There is much truth in this remark by The Old Chartist— 

“ She suffered for me^omen, you’ll observe. 

Don’t suffer for a Cause, but for a man.”—(p, 98.) 

There is both truth and force in the lines employed by a beggar to 
characterize a lady:— 

“ You nice little madam! you know you’re nice. 

I remember hearing a parson say, 

^ You’re a plateful of vanity, peppered with vice.”—(p. 103.) 

How much>i8 condensed in the following short lines:— 

“ Life is but the pebble sunk; 

Deeds, the circle growing!”—(p. 151). 

It is unfortunate that the subjects of many of tbeso poems are tales 
of guilt and sin, of women’s temptation and mil. The manner in which 
Mr. Meredith treats his subjects convinces us that he has real poetical 
talents, and is capable, too, oi' producing still more effective poems 
than those contained in this volume. 

The contrast is striking between the pithy style of Mr. Meredith 
and the polished language of Mr. Francis Mackay. Although Mr. 

^ ''Modem Love, and Poems of the English Roadside, with Poems and Bal¬ 
lads.” By George Meredith. _ London : Chapman and Hall. 1862. 
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^lackay can compose very fair ballads, yet lie cannot write good blank 
verse, and the greater portion of this volume® is filled with “ poem- 
])ictures of Italy ” in blank verse. The following extract from the 
description of Rome on Piaster Sunday is a specimen of the kind of 
verso which frequently occurs :— 

“ Before me rises in sublime 
Repose that vast basilica, of all 
Earthly piles, or fanes, or temples dreamt of. 

The supreme; in the soft sunlight it stands 
Solemn and imposing. Within its walls 
Already will the eager crowd be pressing 
To-day the ceremonials of the week 
(Julmiimte’*—(p. 71.) 

Mr. Kent is a skilful versifier. For the subjects of his poems® ho 
has chosen the birth-places or haunts of famous poets, and has woven 
the chief incidents in the life of each into a description of his abode. 

'f his is generally done very cleverly; but the efiect is not always pleasing. 
Tile poems resemble sermons, because beisig written to explain or 
enforce a text. Sometimes there is great ingenuity displayed in group¬ 
ing the difterent creations of each poet. The manner in which Shak- 
speare’s women are mentioned in succession is a striking instance of 
tliis. Yet it is rather hard to believe that Shakespeare, when courting ’ 
Anne Hathaway, saw all these 

“ Lovely shapes and fair prefigured 
In her formas symmetric guise. 

And tile light of fives celestial 
Gleaming in her gentle eyes:— 

I’awn-like Imogen alFrighted 
In the haggard cave’s recess: 

Pale Miranda’s shifting covert 
Glances from the shifting chess : 

Tender Juliet from her casement 
Bending as some rose of June; 

When, like Jessica’s, her blushes 
Glowed beueuth the silver moon: 

Pensive Viola dissembling , 

Passions naught but pride commands ; 

Wanton Cressida coquetting 
’Mid the din of hurtling brands : 

Lost Marina ’mid the billows 
Lulled in dead maternal arms: 

Lost Helena, as a pilgrim 
Veiling all her idle charms : 

Patient Cesdemona sadly 
Sighing for her tawny lord: 

Frolic L^y Percy buckling 
With a jest her hero’s sword; 

Meek Ophelia ’mid willow 
Dozea in virgin faith forlorn: 

® “ Lays and Poems of Italy.” By Francis Alexander Mackay. London : Bell 
and Daldy. 1862. 

• “ Dreamland : with other Poems.” By W. Charles Kent, Barriater-at-Law* 
Jjondon : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1862. , 
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Pitful Kosalind, all Ruili-like, 

Bustliim throupli the rippled corn: 

Sad Corddia crooning softly 
Ditties for her dying sire: 

And brave Joan of Arc appearing 
Kadiant ’mid the ruthless fire; 

And sweet Perdita, with blossoms 
Purpling in her lily hand: 

And voluptuous Cleopatra 
Gliding o’er the golden sand: 

Dainty Ariel, recumbent 
*Neath the foxglove’s freckled bed: 

Proud Titania, still enamoured 
By the fay’s puissant spell: 

Wondering Beatrice, embowered 
In the thicket’s woven shade : 

Dreaming Silvia, at twilight 

Startled by a serenade(pp. 7, 8.) 

There can be no doubt *that Mr. Alfred Austin possesses consider¬ 
able poetical talents, but it is equally certain that he does not turn 
them to the best account. The publication of his satire “The Season,’’ 
gave him notoriety rather than fame, and his new poem entitled “ The 
Human Tragedy will not increase bis reputation as a poet. It is 
written in the "stanza and fashioned on the model of “Don Juan.” 
Hubert and Mary are the two lovers and principal actors in the poem. 
The former, being poor, is not considered by the wealthy parents of 
the latter to be a proper suitor for their daughter’s hand. Accordingly, 
she is espoused by a certain Sir Gilbert, Hubert meets her after 
marriage, and they continue good friends, althougli no longer lovers. 
Feeling, however, that he still entertains his old ulibction for her, and 
wishing to escape from temptation, Hubert starts for I’lorcnce, and 
when there is animated with a desire to join the Italians in their 
struggle for freedom. As he is about to start, he accidcntall}'^ meets 
his old love, who entreats him to visit her husband then stricken with 
fever. Ho complies, assists Mary to nurse Sir Gilbert, and after some 
weel^s of anxiety has thci satisfaction of knowing that the dangerous 
crisis is past, and recovery is probable. Sir Gilbert, on awakening to 
consciousness, gets out of bod, tptters into an adjoining room, and 
sees, 

“ Hubert and Mary, dead to all alarms, 

Locked fast in sleep and in each other’s arms.” 

Whereupon Hubert awakes, tries to arouse Mary, but finds that she i.s 
a corpse. Sir Gilbert resents this injury in a peculiar manner. He 
calls upon Hubert to go forth with him to the war, saying ;— 

pHeaven will discover 

Which hath the right To die, the doom to live; 

And if I fall, remeinbcr-^1 forgive!”—(p. 218.) 


^ Human Tragedy: a Poem.” By Alfred Austin. London: Bobert 

Hardwicke. \8d2. 
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To sketch the plot is to pass the heaviest possible censure on this 
poem. Not only are the incidents unnatural, but the conduct of the 
personages is unnecessarily revolting. It is difficult to understand 
how Mr. Austin can think he has fulfilled the intention he expresses 
in one of his earlier stanzas:— 

“ My verse is meant, however you may read it. 

To be the Woman’s champion, and harangue her 
Upon her power withheld and scarce demanded. 

To launch anew a World that’s well-nigh stranded.”—(p. 25.) 

That Mr. Austin can write forcibly and beautifully is apparent from 
several passages in this volume. The following stanza relative to 
Garibaldi proves tliat he can produce good lines, although he has not 
succeeded in producing a good poem :— 

" From patient homestead in a sea-swept isle, 

Sniiling the sanguiuc tumult from afar, 

Grandly lie came, that lion without guile, 

That ciiild in heart, that terrible ^ war! 

Through torrent’s bed, impervious defile. 

Spurning the cumbrous cannon, tumbril, car. 

Only with naked blade in naked hand, 

Swept with his red-shirts through the startled land!”—(p. 201.) 

When uneducated men take to writing poetry, they produce either 
servile imitations of their favourite poet, or else commonplace of a 
peculiarly insipid kind. One great benefit of education is its enabling* 
men to undei'stand how, and what others have written. They are 
thus put on their guard against giving currency to ideas which others 
have uttered and popularized. To a self-educated man his own crude 
ideas arc discoveries ; being new to him, he thinks they must ap])oar 
to eveiy one else novel and beautiful. Jeremy Bentham thought it of 
more consequence that the world should be made acquainted with his 
views, than that he should acquire a knowledge of what had been said 
or written by his predecessors and contemporaries; but wlien men of 
less genius think and act as he did, they generally find the world 
indisposed to hearken to their teaching, considering that before setting 
up as teachers they should have diligently studied what others had 
propounded and maintained. Mr.^ David Wingate is a self-taught 
poet, yet his productions are singularly free from imitation on the one 
hand and commonplace on the other. He has laboured under singular 
disadvantages, and ha^ bravely overcome them. Since the age of nine 
he has worked in a coalpit, and it cannot be supposed that he has had 
either much time or many opportunities for the cultivatijn of his mind. 
Yet his “ Poems and Songs bear no trace of the imperfect education 
from which their author must have suffered, and would have done 
honour to those whose advantages w<|fe far greater than his. We think 
them very meritorious productiona, and that Mr. Wingate has some of 
the right stuff in him, out of which true poets are formed. 


* ** Poems and Songs.” By David Wingate. Edinborgh and London: WilUam 
Blackwood and Sons. 1862. 
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There is something at once sad and ludicrous in the attempt which was 
made a year ago by the inhabitants of the Federal States of America to 
produce a National hymn. It was ludicrous to see this attempted by 
offering a money prize, and sad to observe that the efforts made bore so 
little fruit. To expect that a hjunn which should bo accepted by the 
whole people could be the result of a competition among the national 
versifiers was to expect an impossibility. 

The volume® in which Mr. Grant White narrates the manner in 
which the competition was conducted is entertaining I'ather than 
instructive. Before reading it, we knew that the attempt would prove 
abortive, but we could not have supposed that the character of the 
competing hymns would have been so inferior as it proved to be. The 
prize offered was : “ For the wmrds and mdsic (whether the latter be 
original, or selected and adapted) from the same hand, which the Com¬ 
mittee would prefer, Five hundred dollars, or a gold medal of that value. 
For the hymn alone, or for the music alone (if original), Two hundred 
and fifty dollars, or a gold medal of that value.” There were Twelve 
hundred competitors. N(^ composition was deemed worthy of the 
prize. We have it on the authority of Mr. Grant White that the 
majority were “ either the flattest commonplace, or absolutely neither 
rhyme nor reason.” Out of the Twelve Iiundred, 'fliirty were reserved 
for a second reading, and on a second reading that number was reduced 
by one-half. Some of the best and worst arc printed in this volume. 
To our minds, both arc on a par. The following is the second verse 
^ from what Mr. White considers one of the best hymns, and which he 
styles “A grand, a truly noble lyric.” 

“ Spirit of Unity, 

Potent, divine, 

Come in thy kindliness. 

All hearts intwine! 

Prove to our enemies 
Ever a rock. 

And to each traitor-scheme 
Kuinous shock! 

Wake the old banner w ord ! 

ShuMt it amain— 

Union for ever! 

Onc(j and again! 

Union for ever! 

God it maintain! 

Amen ! Amen !”—(pp. 82, v83.) 

One of the worst is likewise one of the shortest. It is not much 
inferior as a poetical composition to the foregoing verse:— 

« 

” All hail our country great. 

May she never falter; 

But every darned Secessionist 
Be hm^ up by a halter.”—(pp. 114, 115.) 

• National Hymns, how they are Written and how they are not Written : a 
iiyris and National Study for the Times.” By Uichard Grant White. New York : 
Budd and Oarleton. London: TrUbner and Oo. 1861. 
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The most curious one is that entitled “ The Nation’s Bride.” The 
author, “ after bringing a mysterious person, called the nation’s bride, 
upon the carpet in the first stanza, s&ys in the second :— 

* And lo, here is the side-saddle 
Which the bride with horse and bridle 
May at her pleasure take a ride 
In the buoyancy of her pride.’ 

“ As to this performance—the song, not the ride—the author makes 
the following communication :— 

“ ‘ Theforegoing hymn was in part written by me after seeing a lady 
on horseback which in my fancy resembled Washington in feature 
and exspression of foce, which hymn since seeing the reward offord for 
a national hymn with some addition and allteration to suit the occasion 
I send to your Committee for considderation the foregoing object and 
prize the only inducement being our nation’s glory and the need of tho 
monney offord, AlS I am no musician, I shell not attempt to compose the 
music,’ ” (p.p, 115-116.) The Committee vVbuld have been spared much 
trouble, and no little ridicule, if, being influenced by the doubts ex¬ 
pressed by one competitor, it had refused to act at all. 

•‘Qeutlemen: I have hesitated, or halted, between three opinions, in 
relation to tho National Hymn, whether to write of the nation as it 
was, or as it is, or as it is to be. If you think the following lines worth 
publishing, please do so. 

, “ While men their brothers’ blood arc spilling, 

Tlie Muses seem to be unwilling 
To sing a strain about the nation complimentary at all. 

While there is such an envious feeling. 

Or one is from the other stealing. 


Cuonus. 

Or while the Cpnsiitution’s reeling as Adam’s did before the fall,' 

Whose pen will be inspired to write a song to satisfy the call ?”—(p. 125.) 

Years hence, when the war which now desolates America shall have 
become a matter of history, and be regarded by the people of that Con¬ 
tinent, whether subjects of an Emperor, or citizens in one or more 
republics, in the light in which we look back upeu the Great Ke- 
bellion and Germans upon the Thirty Years’ War, Mr. Grant White's 
volume will possess the same interest in their eyes which a broadside of 
Cromwell’s time has to us, and a chronicle two centuries old to German 
antiquaries. When that time comes tho “Book-hunters,”^® whose 
habits have been so graphically and pleasantly depicted by Mr. John 
Hill Burton, will search for ic with eagerness, and treasure it up with 
care. His “ Life of David Hume” and his “ History of Scotland” have 
given Mr. Burton the reputation of being an able and. conscientious 
writer. This volume is an example of his capacity of amusing as well 


The Book-hunter,’" Ac. By John HiU Burton. Edinburgh and London: 
Willisim Blackwood and Sons. 1862. ' 

[ Vol. LXXVIir. No. CLIII.]— New Seuies, Vol. XXII. No. I. U 
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as instructin]^ his readers. Although th« substance of it originally 
appeared in BhckwoocT^ Magazine^yet the whole has been recast, and, 
if those who reprmt their Magazine Articles, were to revise and add 
to them with pqual care and judiciousness, the volumes in which they 
appear would be more valuable and acceptable than they generally are. 
A volume Hkeihis does not requireformal criticism. All that can bo said, 
is to recommend it to those who i-ead, and still more sti^pngl}'' to those 
who both buy and read books. The information which it contains is 
of a varied and curious kind. Among other things, we learn that some 
book*collectors coniine themselves to forming what are called “Vellum ” 
libraries, and that one of the most notable of such collectors was the 
renowned Junofc, His collection of books printed on vellum was sold 
in London and fetched 140QZ. Mr. liichard Heber was one of the 
greatest collectors of books who ever lived. When his library was sold the 
catalogue extendeded to five tljick octavo volumes. Not satisfied with 
one copy, he would purchase as many copies of a valuable work as bo 
could meet with. ■ His principle was that at least three copies were 
requisite: one for a show cipy, another for use and reference, and a 
third -for the service of friends. He is said to have had his house at 
Pimlico filled with books from cellar to attic; another house in York- 
street was equally full. Ho had also “a library in tlie High-street, 
Oxford, an immense library at Paris, another at Antwerp, another at 
Ghent, and at other places in. the Low Countries and in Germany.” It 
docs not appear, however, that he was ever in the plight attributed 
to one whom Mr. Burton styles Archdeacon Meadow, who used to 
beg the loan of a book from a friend, alleging that he had numerous 
copies of it, but was unable to lay his hands upon them! On one 
occasion the Archdeacon was summoned to London to give evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons. “ He suddenly dis¬ 
appeared with all his money in his pocket, and returned penniless, 
followed by a waggon Containing 372 copies of rare editions of the 
Bible.” »Having resolved upon parting with a portion of his vast 
collection, it was put up to auction. Wlxjn the sale was in progress, 
he appeared, and actually bade I'or, and bought back several of his 
own books. • • 

One class of collectors is called “ Grangerites.” A Grangerite’s 
hobby is the illustration of lii.s booJ:s. The maimer in which lie sets 
about hig task is cleverly ridiculed by Mr. Burton in the following 


“ The. piece of literature to be illustrated is as follows:— 

% 

‘ How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 

And gatlier honey all tlic day 
From every opeuihg flower !* 

The fiwt thing fo Be done is to collect every engraved portrait of the author, 
Isaac Watts. The next, to get hold of any engravings of tlie house in which 
he was bom, or houses in which he lived. Then will come all kinds of views 
of Sonatlmmptou^--of its Gothic gate, and. its oider than GoUiio walL Any 
scrap connected with the inauguration of tlie Watts statuemust>of course be- 
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scrupulously caUicrcd. To go but step beyond such commonplaces—tjiwe 
is a traditional story about the boyhood of Isaac, wiiich has been told as fol¬ 
lows;—He took precociously to rhyming; like Pope, hcHsped in numbers, for 
the numbers came. It liappcncd tluit this j)ranticc was very ollensive to his 
father, a j>ractic:d man, who, finding admonition useless, resolved to,stop it in ' 
an effectual manner. He accordingly, after the practice of his proiessiom— 
being a achoolmaster—assailed with a Icatlieni thong, duly prepared^ tlie 
cuticle of that'portion of the body which lias from time immemorial^ been de¬ 
voted to such inflictions. Under torture, the divine songster abjured’his pro¬ 
pensity in the following very liopeful shape:— 

‘0, ^ntlier,"do some pity take. 

And I will no more verses make.’ 

Tt is not likely that this simple domestic .scene lias been engraved, either for 
the ‘ Divine Lfynuis’ or the * Improvement of the Mind.’ The illustrator will 
therefore require to get a picture of it for his own special use, and will add 
immensely to the value of liis treasure while he gives scope to the genius of & 
Cruikshank or a Doyle. 

Wc are yet, it will l)e oliserved, only on the threshold. Wc have next to 
illustrate the substauee of the poetry. All kjjids of engraving of bees, Attic 
and other, and of beehives, will be appropriate, and will be lollowed by por¬ 
traits of Huber raid other great writers on bees, and views of Mount Ilybla 
and other honey districtis. Somo Scripture prints, illustrative of the his¬ 
tory of Sransoii, who had to do with honey and bees, will be appropriate, 
as well as any illustrations of the fable of the Bear and the Bees, or of 

9 

the llomau slory of iha uc cos von, robis, A still more appropriate form of- 
illustrafiou may, liow(!ver, be drawn upon, by remembering that a periodical 
called The Bee was edited by Dr. Anderson; and it is important to observe 
that the name was adopted in the very spirit which inspired W^ls. In both 
instances the most respected of all winged insects was brought lorAvard as the 
type of induhtiy. portraits, then, of Dr. Anderson, and any engravings that 
can be conueeted' wilii liimsclf and his pursuits, will have their place iu the 
collection, it will occur, perhaps, to tho intelligent illustrator, that Dr. 
Anderson was the grandfather of Sir James Outram, and he will then have 
the satisfact ion of opening his collection for all illustrations of tho career of 
tliat distinguished otliecr. lluviug been aptly called the Bayard of the Indian 
service, the collector who lia^exhausted him and his services, will be justified 
by the principles of the craft iu following up the chase, and picking up any 
woodcuts or engravings referring to the dcatl^ of the false Bourbon, or any 
other scene iu tlio career of tlio knight without fear or reproach. Hcfe, by a 
forlunalc and interesting coincidence, through the Bourbons tho collector gets 
at the swunns of bees which distinguish the insignia of royalty in Prance. 
When the illustrator comes to the last line, which invites him to add to what 
he has already collec(<ed a representation of * every opening flower,’ it is pasv 
to sec that he has indeed a rich garden of delights before him.”—(pp. 72—74.) 

Several of Mr. Durton’s remarks are both practical and just. This 
is specially true of his warnings to book collectors against becoming 
amateur book dealers. Ho tells them that if they do this, they will 
be regarded with the same aversion and distrust a.s those who, though 
men of wealth and position, trade in horses and old pictures. Perhaps 
it may be thought strange why this should be so. The result is not 
so unaccountable as it might seem. The professional dealer, liowever 
smart he may be, takes a sounder view of any individual transaction 
than tho amateur. It is his object, not so much to do any simple 
stroke of trade ver^’’ successfully, as to deal acceptably with the‘public, 

. ^ , u3 
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and make liis money in the long-run. Hence he does not place an 
undue estimate on the special article he is to dispose of, but will let it 
go at a loss, if that is likely to prove the most beneficial course for his 
trade at large. He has no. special attachment to articles in which ho 
deals, and no blindly exaggerated appreciation of their merits and value. 
They come and go in an equable stream, and the cjirgo of yesterday is 
gent abroad to the world v^h the same methodical indifference with 
which that of to-day is unshipped. It is otherwise with the amateur. 
He feels towards the article he is to part with all the prejudiced attach¬ 
ment, and all the consequent over-estimate, of a possessor. Hence he 
and the market take incompatible views as to value, and he is apt to 
become unscrupulous in hia efforts to do justice to himself.** Whether 
the articles be horses, pictures, or books, the amateur dealer in them 
does not hesitate to commit what he would stigmatize in the profes¬ 
sional dealer as an act of swindling. We shall end our notice of this 
charming volume by an extract from the sketch of one whom Mr, 
Burton styles Thomas Papaverius, but whom we have no doubt is the 
author whose works we shall Abxt notice;— 

“If he ran short of legitimate tabula ram to write on, do you think he would 
hesit-atc to tear out the most convenient leaves of any broad-margined book, 
whether belonging to himself or nnotlier ? Nay, it is said he once gave- in 
‘copy* written on the edge of a tall octavo Omnium Scipionn; and as he 
did not obliterate the orimnal matter, the printer was rather puzzled, and made 
a fanny jumble between flie letter-press Latin and the mantiscript Englisli, All 
thisc things were the types of an intellectual vitality which despised and thrust 
aside all tliat«was gross or material in that wherewith it came in contact. 
Surely never did the austerities of monk or anchorite so entirely cast all these 
away as his peculiar nature removed them from him. It may be questioned 
if he ever knew what it was * to eat a good dinner,’ or could even comprehend 
the nature of such a felicity. Yet in all the sensuous nerves which connect, us 
it were, the body with the ideal, he was painfully suscejitibic. Hence a false 
quautily, or a wrong note in music, was agony to him-; and it is remembered 
with what ludicrous solemnity he apostroj^ized his unhappy fate as one over 
whom a cloud of the darkest despair bad just baen drawn: a peacock bad 
come to live within hearing distance from liirn, and not only the terrific yells 
of the aegursed biped pierced him to the soul, but the continued terror of their 
recurrence kept ms nerves in agonizing tension during the intervals of silence.** 
—(pp. 41—43 ) 

Indeed, there must have been something abnormal in Thomas De 
Quincey’s physical and mental organization. Although a habitual 
opium-eater during at least twenty ye.ars, and although he took quan¬ 
tities of. opium at a dose which would have killed most men, yet he 
lived to become upwards of eighty years old. As a thinker he is at 
times as precise and logical as it were possible to be; yet the majority 
of his writings are so diffuse, and are so filled with digressions, as to 
be almost unreadable. There are few men except himself who, when 
reprinting an Essay, would add to it a postscript as long as the Essay 
itself. He has done this in the case of the essay on “ Murder con¬ 
sidered as one of the Fine Arts.*’ The third, fourth, and fifth volumes 
of the edition of his vvorks^^ now being published by Messrs. Adam and 

n « J>e Quincey’s Works.” Author's Edition. Vols. III. IV. and V. Edin- 
burglt: Adam and Charloff Block, 1862, 
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Charles Black, fully merit the same praise we bestowed on the previous 
ones. Among the many interesting papers contained in these volumes, 
the one on “ The Last Days of Kant ” the most curious, though by 

» % . m 4 44.4 A Jl 


Boswell records Johnson’s peculiarities is as nothing when compared 
with the disclosures given respecting Kant. Every detail concerning 
his daily life is given with a Melity which we should commend were 
not the impression produced so unpleasant. Here, for example, is the 
manner in which the philosopher was accustomed to goto bed. Having 
undressed, “ he lay down on a mattress, and wrapped himself up in a 
quilt, which in summer was always of cotton ; in autumn, of wool; at 
the setting-in of winter lie used both; and against very severe cold 
he protected himself by one of eider-down, of which the part which 
covered his shoulders was not stuffed with feathers, but padded, or 
rather wadded closely with layers of wool. Long practice had taught 
him a very dexterous mode of nesting arfA enswathing himself in the 
bed-clothes. First of all, he sat dowti on the bed-side; then with an 
agile motion he vaulted obliquely into his lair; next he drew one corner 
of the bed-clothes under his left shoulder, and, passing it below his 
back, brought it round so as to rest under his right shoulder; fourthly, 
by a particular fou7* tPadresse, he operated on the other corner in the 
same way ; and finally contrived to roll it round his whole person. 
Thus swatiied like a mummy, or (as I used to tell him) self-involved 
like the silk-wonu in its cocoon, he awaited the approach of sleep, 
which generally came on immediately.” The foregoing passage, along 
with that ill which it is told how Kant was accustomed to keep up his 
stockings without the aid of garters, and several others, prove that 
Boswell’s worst faults have been far exceeded by his German rival. 
The most valuable of De Quincey’s writings are his Dialogues on 
Political Economy'. They arc as worthy of perusal at present as when 
they were first publislied, yhich is now nearly forty years ago. They 
constitute the best exposition and defence of Mr. Ricardo’s system which 
has ever appeared. The paper on “ Wordsworth’s Poetry,” which was 
written in 1845, is a remarkable piece of discriminating criticism. A 
few of the concluding sentences deserve quotation, in testimony of the 
correctness with which his poetical talents were gauged and his powers 
appreciated by De Quincey : — 


“ The great distinction of Wordsworth, and the pledge of his increasing popu¬ 
larity, is the extent of his sympathy with what is re^ly permanent in human 
feelings, and also the depth of his sympathy. Young and Cowper, the two 
earlier leadere in the province of meditative poetry, are too circumscribed in the 
range of their sympathies, too narrow, too illiberal, and too exclusive. Both 
these poets manifested the quality of their strength in the quality of their public 
reception. Popular in some degree from tlie'-first, they entered upon the in¬ 
heritance of their fame almost at once. Far different was tlie fate of Words¬ 
worth; for in poetry ot this class, which appeals to what Is deepest in man, in 
proportion to the native power of the poet, aud his litness for permanent life, 
IS the strength of resistance in tlic public taste. Whatever is too original will 
be hated at tlic first. It must slowly mould a public for itself; and the resis¬ 
tance of the early thoughtless judgmeals must be overcome by a couutcr-resb- 
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tanee to itself, in a better audience slowly mustering against the first. Forty 
and seven years it is since William VVordsworlii first appeared as an author. 
Twenty of those years he was the scoff of the world, and his poetry a by-word 
of scorn. Since then, and more than once, senates have rung witli acclamations 
to the echo of his name. Now at tliis moment, whilst we are talking about 
him, he has entered upon his seventy-sixth year. For himself, according to the 
course of nature, ho cannot be far from his setting; but bis ])octry is only now 
clearing the clouds that gathered about its rising. Meditative poetry is perhaps 
that province of literature which will ultiniately maintain most power amongst 
the generations which are coming; but in this department, at least, there is 
little competition to be apprehended by Wordsworth from anything which has 
appeared since the death of Shakespeare.” (Yol. v,, pp. 207, 26&.) 

It is doubtful whether newspaper articled ought ever to bo reprinted. 
Even the best of them arc ephemeral productions, and should be re¬ 
garded as such. Sometimes a writer may produce articles which deserve 
to be collected, not so much on account of the subjects treated, as of 
the stylo and language of the writer. The Letters of Junius are 
examples of this, as are also Mr. Albany Fonblanque’s contributions to 
the JSicaminer. We cannot^say the same thing on behalf of the late 
Mr. Hugh Miller’s newspaper articles.^ ’ Mr. Peter Boyne, who writes 
the preface, says of them;—“In the quality of completeness, those 
articles stand, so far as 1 know, alone in the records of journalism. . . . 
As complete journalistic essays, symmetrical in plan, finished in exe¬ 
cution, and of sustained and splendid ability, tlie articles of Hugh 
iMiller are unrivalled.” Whoever reads them on- the strength of the 
foregoing statement will, we believe, be greatlj’’ disappointed. While 
all the articles are vigorously written, none are superior to what appear 
daily in first-class newspapers. It is true that the writers in such 
papers have not had the disadvantage to contend against of having 
been born of poor parents, of having laboured as a stonemason for many 
years, of having to educate themselves, and notwithstanding have risen 
to a high position as authors. When these things arc considered, Mr. 
Miller’s writings seem truly wonderful. If anything could detract from 
their effect, it would be the re-issue of everything he has published, 
prefaced by an exaggerated estimate of his powers and achievements. 

Tift? scope and nature of Mr. Cutler’s essay on “ The Philosophy of 
Intellectual Education ” will be best understood from his own words, 
by those, at least, who can understand them ;—“ By Intellectual 
cation, then, 1 understand that series of means by which the intel¬ 
lectual faculties of the mind are cultivated, by a proper exercise and 
development, upon appropriate subjects, for the purpose of attaining 
knowledge, and gainiiig those ideas which arc subservient to scientific 
acquirements and the arts and pursuits of life.”—(p. 73.) 

A Society of Professors at Marburg has published a series of “ Lec- 
tures.”^^ The contents of the two volumes in wliich they ap)>ear arc 

IS '‘Essays, Historical and Biographical, Politic;d and Social, Literary and 
Scientific.” By Hugli Miller, Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 1862, 

33 *‘Tho Philosophy of Intellectual Eduoiition, Ancient and Modern.” An 
Essay by George 0. Cutler. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 1862. 

^ ** Oeffeutliche Yortrage gehaiten von einem Verein Akadernischer Lehrer zu 
Marbuig.” 2 biiade. Stuttgact: Fruiok. London: David Nutt. 1862. 
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very varied. Among others there is an elaborate essay on that Emporor 
whom the late Lord Kenyon once cited as having earned by his piety 
the title of Julian the Apostle, but who is generally known as the 
Apostate. Tho essay by Professor Julius Cmsar on tho Finnish Epic, 
the “ Kalewala,” gives a good account of that poem. Unfortunatcl}', 
however, the Professor does not write with tho precision and clear¬ 
ness of his illustrious namesake, so that tho perusal of his Essay is 
neither an easy nor agreeable task. 

“ Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil,”^® is one of those 
' rare books which, being tilled with noble and beautiful thoughts, de¬ 
serves an attentive and thoughtful perusal. It ditfers from Mr. William 
Smith’s “ Thornclale ” in this, that the reconciliation of contending 
opinions is here attempted, in place of their conflict being set fortli. 
One half of the volume takes the form of an exposition of the author’s 
views, tho other half consists of dialogues in which these are discussed 
and enforced. We shall give an outline of his reasonings, employing, 
as far as possible, his own words. His thesis is that “ the whole is 
one.” In nature it is found that ever 3 Jtbing is harmonious, but in 
man it is supposed that there is disorder; that order reigns in nature, 
whilst in man there is chaos. This is the puzzle which Mr. Smith 
tries to solve, the conflict which he wishes to terminate. Accordinglv- 
ho asks himself; Could we obtain some vantago-ground from which 
to apprehend all the laws which govern this habitable globe—or rather, 
the laws which both make it to be a habitable globe, and also run 
through all the life that inhabits it; could we perceive clearly all thJ 
relations which man bears to the rest of nature, and which man bears 
to his fellow-man, through which two classes of relations all his energies 
are developed; could we also survey humanity as it unfolds in the 
course of ages, and learn how the Past has begotten the Present, how 
the Present is preparing for the future; could w'e, in short, from our 
vantage-ground, see the icliolc as it has been, is, and will br —that 
whole which discloses itself in time as well as in space—1 feel per¬ 
suaded that \vc should find in human life the same complete harmony 
that science traces in otlier parts of creation ; I feel persuaded that 
wo should have a spectacle before us whose tendency would be to .^ileuce 
complaint, and prompt and enlighten our efforts, individual and social, 
after a more complete happiness,” .* The result of his reflections was to 
lead him to conclude that many things which seem drawbacks in this 
world are in reality benefits, and essential to the advancement and 
well-being of the whole. “ What we can safely assert is this, that our 
world of nature and of man is one great scheme; and that what we 
most lament in human life, as well as what most astonishes us among 
physical phenomena, is a consequence of some general law essential to 
the whole. And, furthermore, we can assert that, if not the happiest 
of all possible worlds, happiness, and not misery, is the great end and 
result, the great outcome of this multifariofls scheme,” “ A speculative 
man who, because of tho violent passions and flagrant errors of mankind, 

“ “Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil.'* By William Smith. 
Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1862. 
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pronounces that there is,a defect of harmony and benevolence in the 
great scheme of humanity, stands convicted of this inconsistenpy ;—He 
allows that the more cultivated life he admires could not have arisen 
from the fiist relations man had with nature or his fellow-man, and 
yet he quarrels with the savage, or the half-civilized man, for not living 
this cultivated life, but for living that life which was a necessary pre¬ 
lude to it.” “The more we reflect on the great whole of nature and 
humanity, the more we are reconciled—not to evil as a thing to be 
patiently endured, wherever it can be remedied; but to a condition of 
things where there is the recognised evil, and the vigour to combat 
with it- This contrast with evil is our very progress, is our very life— 
it is one with all our eflbrt and energy.” The succeeding pages 
contaih extended arguments in support of the conclusions enunciated 
in the foregoing extracts we have made from the Introduction. 
There may be difterences of opinion concerning the correctness of Mr. 
Smith’s views, but there can be none as to the manner in which, they 
are advanced and upheld. He is an earnest seeker after truth ; yet, 
having found what he constders to be the truth, he does not contrive 
to make it unpalatable to others by offering it to them in an offeiisiye 
manner. The graceful and polished language which he employs is of 
itself sufficient to render his book worthy of a perusal. As an example 
of bis style, and a specimen of the high-toned diction in which he 
frequently indulges, we shall quote the following passage from his 
volume:— 

” Do not ask for a world without evil. Seek rather to know and rightly 
appreciate this our own dark-bright existence, and enter, heart and soul, into 
the old warfare for the good! It is a noble life, in which this contest is 
bravely and wisely sustained. Worlds there may be where there is only 
pleasure, and only goodness, but we can form no conception of such a state of 
things, or so far as we can form any conception, it is a languid jileasure and 
torpid goodness that rises to our imagination. It is not our supreme wisdom 
to pass life dreaming of a world where there will be no evil; it is the highest 
wisdom, individually and socially, to do battle for the good, so that this 
mingled existence, which is alone intelligible to us, may put on all the glory it 
is capable of. I'rom this contest we win our felicity and our progress, and the 
content itself is a great and enduring happiness, which runs through all the 
ages of naankind. All that is energetic and noble savours of this contest. Ay, 
even what is tenderest in human life CQmes out of some struggle between good 
and evil. Even our very piety springs from it.” (p, 17.) 

“ Carr of Carrlyon is a carefully constructed and well-written 
novel. The hero, Laurence Carr, the spoilt son of Lord and Lady 
Carrlyon, leaves England for Italy, and when at Bologna meets and 
falls in love with an English girl, named Geraldine Courtney. Her 
father is an invalid and a recluse. A mystery hangs over him and his 
family. It seems that in early life he had a daughter by a mistress, 
w'bom he abandoned. Many years afterwards he met? this daughter, 
whom he took to live with him, under the name of Sara Gisborne. 


W *« Carr of Carrlyon,” By Hamilton Aid^. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, 
aod Co.' 1862. 
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This girl is enamoured of an Italian nobleman, Quido Lambert!, who 
is also beloved by Mr. Courtney’s other daughter. Lamberti loves 
Geraldine in return, but is withheld from proposing to her by a desire 
to please his mother, who detests heretics. Chiefly to gratify her 
parents, Geraldine consents to marry Laurence Carr, and becomes 
his loving wife. Sara Gisborne, baffled in her attempts to win the 
affections of Lamberti, and envious of the happiness enjoyed by 
Geraldine, endeavoured to spoil it by disclosing the secret relative to 
the Courtneys, and succeeds in making Laurence be regarded as a 
sadly injured person by his foolish mother, and the still more foolish 
world of fashion. Although Laurence considers himself ill-used, yet 
he clings to his wife. Now and then he fears that she is«till attached 
to Lamberti, and allows his jealousy to be aroused on account of 
several casual meetings which they have. After several adventures, 
Lamberti goes to Paris, where he tries to maintain himself by teaching. 
Sara Gisborne malignantly eudeavours to thwart him in his schemes. 
The result is, that he dies of consumption in a garret. Geraldine hears of 
his condition at the last moment, and hastcifs to render what assistance 
she can. Her husband finds her at his death-bed, reproaches her with 
infidelity, and thereby gives her a shock which causes her premature 
confinement and death. Such is the outline of the plot. Laurence 
Carr and Geraldine are truthfully drawn, Sara Gisborne is rather exag¬ 
gerated. With the exception of too many scraps of Italian being need¬ 
lessly introduced, the style is excellent. 

Mr. Hamilton AideVs ; sketches of Italian scenery and character are 
truthful, and give the impression of having been made by one who had 
resided in Italy sufficiently long to become acquainted with the lan¬ 
guage and manners of the people. It is because Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
has not had these advantages, that she has portrayed personages which 
are not even good caricatures of Italians, while professing to be natives 
of Italy. A drearier and less-eflectlve tale tliau Agnes of Sorrento”^^ 
we have seldom met with. What renders it the more unbearable is, that 
ever other page contains some piece of “ word painting,’’ resembling the 
following passage:—“Nothing could be more perfectly paradisaical 
than this evening at Sorrento. The sun had suitK, but left the air dull 
of suffused radiance, which trembled and vibrated over the thousand 
many-coloured waves of the sea. The moon was riding in a broad 
zone of purple, low in the horizon, her silver forehead somewhat flushed 
in the general roseate hue that seemed to penetrate and suBuse every 
object. The fishermen, who were drawing in their nets, gaily singing, 
seemed to he floating on a violet and gold-coloured flooring, that broke 
into a thousand gems at every dash of tlie oar or motion of the boat.’* 
Those who admire this kind of writing, will find plenty of passages in 
this volume similar to the foregoing one. Those who do not, had better 

not open it at all- « 

It is hard to say whether “ Number One; or, the Way of the 


“Agnes of Sorrento.’* By Mrs. Beecher Stowe» London; Smith, Elder^ 
and Co. 1862. 
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World,be a true story or a fiction. We are informed in the preface 
that the groundwork “ may be regarded as fact,^^ Here and there we 
meet with passages which 6e(*m taken Jrom life ; but there are plenty 
which are wholly imaginary. For example, it must have been an 
ideal butler who could address au applicant for a place Irom his master 
in these terms:— 

“Ilis Ijordahip said he would rccoaimoud me to the notice of his frioiul, the 
llUnie Secretary.” 

“ And thus evade the disagreeable yes or no, by transferring tlie inquirer 
to one who has no interest in the inquiry. The Home Secretary may do for 
^ou wimt he has done for hundreds of others—place your name on the list of 
candidates.” ^ 

“ If he does tliat, may I not have a chance with others ?” I inquired. 

“ Yes; the chance of remaining on the list till the Secretary, or his successor, 
lakes you off again. Those on the list marked A 1 arc like the funds. They 
may fluctuate according to circumstances, but they bear interest, and the 
warrant holders, on'r statesmen, are entitled to the dividends. Hut the 
nnnunibercd candidates arc niercly paltry figures, or suras standing with¬ 
out interest. Till the number Sues are c.\haustcd, there is no chance whatever 
for the others. Had your father lived, you would have been A 1, and your 
‘ chance of a situation would then liavc been a good one.” 

“ Hut then 1 should not have needed a situation.” 

“ Consequently, you would liave had less ditficulty in procuring one. Govern¬ 
ment situations are not generally given to those who stan<l most in need of 
them—not to those who want a living but to those who have the means or 
iinterest to obtain it.” (pp. 07, 08.) 

But while Mr. Fraiik Foster made his butler too perfect, he has suc¬ 
ceeded in sketching a bagman to the life. The chapter entitled My 
First Sunday in a Commercial Hoorn,” well deserves a perusal. If the 
whole votume had been written with equal spirit, we sliould have said 
the same of it. 

There is no lack of variety in the “ Pilgrims of Fashion.”^® The 
scene changes with a suddenness which at any rate serves to keep 
alive the attention. At the opening of tlio novel, the reader is intro¬ 
duced to a Mr. Henry Perceval, who inhabited Myrtle House, Chelten- 
ham,rin the year 1779.. 'In the fifth chapter from the end, we have 
a description of the Battle of Bull Itun irom one who professes to have 
witnessed it from the topmost branch of a tree. It were impossible 
to condense within the com]niss of a few lines an account of the ditfe- 
I’ent persouH whose births, marriages, and deaths are narrated in this 
volume. The author says, Avitli perfect truth, that he has here, “ in 
this-short tale, crowded the long history of some eventful lives.” He 
WTDuld have done better had he elaborated some of the characters, as 
all of them are rough sketches, without one finished portrait Ijy way of 
variety. He would also have acted wisely in omitting the introduc¬ 
tion of the Yelverton marriage case. It is a sign of feebleness in a 
novelist when he is reduced to eke out his story by the introduction of 
contern porary scandal. 


18 <'Kumber One ; or, the Way of tlie World.” <» By Frank Foster. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 18t>2. 

The Pilgrims of Fashion.” By K. C. London: TrUbner and Co. 1862. 
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We earnestly hope that what k said in the Cotton Lord’’*^ about 
the tyranny of the overseers in mills is wholly untrue. If it be indeed 
the fact that men like Mr. Grimmitt arc in the habit of beating the 
hands/’ both male and female, then the condition of our factory 
Avorkci's is on a par with that of the negro slaves. A factory girl is 
the principal personage in this tale, as is also the case in the novel 
entitled “Abel Drake’s Wife/’-^ but the Barbara of the latter is very 
superior to the Ksther of the former. The failing of Mr. Saunders is 
ovcr-imlulgcuce in minute description. An instance of this is the 
description of Job's sufferings when a bluebottle had settled on his 
knee. Job is an idle, good-for-nothing character, whose chief pleasure 
consists in basking in the sun, and whose greatest torment is to have 
to do any kind of work. While enjoying what Mr. Saunders styles 
the poetry of idleness,”— * 

“ A great bluebottle fastened upon a naked ])art of his knee that was exposed 
through a hole in the trousers. Job winced and shook his knee, and the fty 
(Iroj)ped lu/iily oil' an inch or two, then dropped back, and settled inexactly the 
same place, and tickled Job till he could really hide no longer. So he suddenly 
liit his knee a tremendous blow, but left the bluebottle buzzing about, as if 
asking if anybody could tell wliat was the matter. Would he do it yet a third 
time Y Job seemed to ask, in a savage glance; and to his disgust, tlic tly did 
come to the same spot, and drove home his weapon right into Job’s marrow. 
That done, he buzzed so suddenly and unpleasantly in Job’s face, that the latter 
struck out in an agony of alarm, with a strong exclamation. And then Job 
really was vexed to see and hear the great big bullying fellow go off, booming i 
away, in triumph, to places whither Job dared not even in imagination Ihiuk of 
the labour of following him.” (pp, 152.) 

Writing of this kind is only laborious trifling. However, it is the 
fashion to write thus, and Mr. Saunders sins in good company; On the 
whole, his novel is a clever and striking production. It is carofully 
composed. Now and then, the straining after effect is too apparent. 
Notwithstanding these delects, it lully merits a perusal. 


‘^Tho Cotton I^ord.’' T?y Herbert Glyn. 2 vols. London: Smith, Klder, 
.'iiid Co. 1862. 

“AW Drake’s Wife.” By John Saunders. London: Lockwood and Co. 
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Judgment of Dr. Lushington in the Court of ArcheSy June 2othy 
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ri^HE word Theocracy is used with some latitude and uncertainty 
JL by European historians. But if wo analyze its prevalent * 
applieations, we may find that an institution receives this name 
when its uplioldcrs assume it to have a divine sanction which 
shields it from liiiman criticism, and indeed brands that criticism 
as an impiety. Hueh institutions carry on their face a prohibition 
of gradual improvement by successive reforms; and therefore, 
unh^ss they simultaneously assert for themselves an infallibility 
and a supernatural origin, are really seZ/-condemned. Tiie Turkish 
Dominion professes to rest on the Koran : and, difficult as it may 
ho to find the first link between tliat partijpiilar dynasty and^tbo 
sacred book, nevertheless the constant relerence to its authoritv 
for the principles of political right sustains the sincere belief that 
tlie empire rests on irrefragable, divine autlioriiy. The Papacy, 
als(^ which pei’tiuaciously maintains itself to bo a divine growth 
out of a divine root, a huildiug raised without hands by the work 
of the same Spirit which laid the apostolic foundation, and has 
never s|nco failed in energy, can plausibly maintain (however 
false in the eye of an historian are the details asserted), that no 
human science or statesmanship may legitimately revise and reform 
the creed or the practices of the Church. But the Anglican 
Cluiroh—whether throimh the tyrannical recklessness of princes 
and statesmen or throu^i the bigoted folly of theologians—has 
grasped at a Theocratic sceptfe by mere imitation of its prede¬ 
cessors, after deliberately renouncing all- the pretensions by 
[Vol. LXXVriI. No. CLIV.]— New Series, Vol. XXII. No, II. X 
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which alone such assumption can he defended from the most 
offensive imputations; and, while claiming for priests |pd 
bishops spiritual powers of vague but mighty mystery, subjects 
those priests and bishops to a degrading yoke, nay, puts them as 
it were into the felon s dock, if they dare to use their reason on 
divine things and on the Scriptures as freely as did Cranmer, 
Hooper, Latimer—all, in short, who broke loose from Popery to 
establish the Anglican Church. 

The pernicious and odious slavery to which the bidiops and 
clergy are subjected by the laity, who put no such jetters on 
themselves^ is a phenomenon to which no “ High Churchman" has 
a right to shut his eyes. It is usual with them, we are aware, to 
say ns little as possible about the Act of Uniformity, and try to 
represent the existing laws of the Churchy to have been made by 
the bishops and clergy, because the assent of Convocation was 
given to them. It suffices to reply, that as all individual clergy¬ 
men were ejected who reibsed assent, so would their representatives 
in Convocation have been ejected bad they refused. But let us 
waive this point for a moment. We do uotdeny that the legisla¬ 
ture which enacted the existing system, followed the authority of 
certain episcopalian divines freshly restored to dignity. Suppose 
for a moment that the legal sanction had come from these divines, 
and not from the lay-parliameut which freely chose to enact their 
opinions. Are then the bishops and deans restored by Charles II. 
ostensibly wdser and better men, higher in spiritual knowledge and 
authority, than the existing dignitaries of the Church ? Will any 
one of these who recently attacked the Essayists and Ileviewers— 
will the Bishop of Salisbury, of Exeter, or of Oxford—so trample 
down his own episcopal dignity as to say: ‘^I have indeed 
received from the Most High power to bind and to loose, power 
to bestow the Spirit of God by the laying on of my hands. I 
can lift up my face to,heaven, and say boldly to a young man in 
presence of the congregation— Receive thou the Holy Ghost, 
Whose sins thou remittest, th^y are remitted; and whose sins 
thou retainestf they are retained. But while I am invested, with 
this efficacious power, bestowed originally by Christ on his 
Apostles, whereby I exercise apostolic functions, yet I am not 
.on the same spiritual eminence as Cranmer and Sherlock. They 
were at liberty to consider what is true : I have only to ask, what 
tliey and their fellows have bid to be enacted. They were free 
to try doctrine by the test of its agreement with the Scripture, 
with the consent of wise and holy men, with the facts of human 
nature and of science, with the dictates of individual conscience 
and common sense. They did so compare and so test the alleged 
doctrines of the Bomanist and of the Puritan churches. By this 
process they made for me an authoritative system, which 1 am 
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not permitted to criticise, but am bound humbly to believe.” If 
a. prelate remarkable for strength of mind were thus to speak— 
for instance, the Bishop of Exeter or of St. David s—it would be 
simply impossible for the public to believe his insincerity. What 
indeed can be meant by this mighty and awful power of bestow¬ 
ing the Holy Spirit ? We have no right to insult the bishops 
by implying that they do not believe themselves to possess it, or 
that they degrade the profoundest and noblest'of Christian 
thoughts—that in-dweliing>^ of God in the conscience of man 
which is called God's Spirit in the heart—into some fictitious 
material emanation communicated at will. We take for granted 
that they must believe the priest who has power to remit or retain 
sin to have a peculiar and divine insight as to what is sin ; and 
that the bishop who knows that a candidate is the right man to 
invest with this power abides in a still closer consciousness of 
the mind and judgments of God. If any one who believes him¬ 
self invested with it he made somewtiat overbearing, that does 
not seem to deserve wonder: but if on the contrary he believe it 
to bo fit, decent, or rather, not very indecent and absurd, for others 
to dictate to him by law what doctrines are true, what false, and 
forbid to him even the liberty exercised by his predecessors at 
the times of the successive reforms,—this would seem to be a 
moral portent. • ’ 

Nearly all the outcry which has been made (we do not say un¬ 
naturally or unjustly) against the Essayists and Reviewers, goes 
upon the current docti'ine of Christian divines (wliich we are sure 
the bishops will not disown), that Unbelief is Sin, We are then at 
liberty to suppose that Professor Jowett or Dr. Rowland Williams, 
on becoming painfully conscious of some unbelief^—unbelief, 
perhaps, in the genuineness of the book of Daniel, or of the 
soundness of the received doctrine of the Atonement—had followed 
tlie prescribed rules of the Church in order to relievo his^ con¬ 
science. We may, without offence, suppose him to have sought 
a private interview with Bishop Xhirlwall, who has assuredly very 
often made the public invitation, “ If any man be distressed in 
conscience,... let him come unto me, or to some other discreet and 
worthy minister of God’s word,” &c. Imagine Dr. Williams to 
confess to his Ordinary his soreness of conscience under the pain¬ 
ful doubt whether the Propitiation wrought by Christ consisted 
in reconciling His Father to us by his own bloodshedding, and 
to ask of him absolution for the sin, if it be a sin. In more ways 
than one this would put the bishop into an unpleasant dilemma: 
we shall dwell on but a small part of the case. It must be in¬ 
ferred confidently, from recent facts, that he would pronounce such 
unbelief, if obstinately persisted in, to be a great and dreadful 
sin; but would be willing to administer absolution for it, if the 

X 
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sin were cordially renounced. Yet so to deal with the case is a 
very dilFerent thing from saying with Dr. Lushington, “You are 
bound by Act of Parliament to believe the common doctrines, 
and yon must not assume the layman’s right of private judgment.’' 
He who is warranted, in the name of the Most High, to pronounce 
an opinion to be a sin, and to absolve the sin when the sinner 
recants, has not merely an insight into divine truth wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the Anglican enactments (for that, it is hoped, we all 
may have), but has a right to sp(?ak#vith divine authority on the 
question, what opiuions arc sin, and what are not. And yet, 
bishops with even greater pretensions, arid priests who have received 
from them a strictly divine power, arc to be put in bondage to a 
Parliament of Charles 11.! What is tins, but coarsely to treat 
their prerogatives as a convenient but empty hypocrisy ? 

We are aware that there is a theory held by some amiable and 
eccentric clergymen, that Svhscripdon is no Bondage. A pamphlet 
with this title, some year§ hack, was not welcomed by the Higli 
Clmroh as containing a true and noble thought, but on the con¬ 
trary brought on tlie author the rough sarcasm of being ready to 
^subscribe anything without feeling bound to believe it. But if 
any one can seriously hold subscription to be no bondage, the 
recent criminal prosecutions for ever put an end to such anotion. 

' Dr. Lushington indeed often ♦cmiiuls us that he is bound in 
every case of doubt to give the benefit to the accused party (to 
the very great advantage of the accused), because the cJiarge is 
that of crime. ‘While the Bishop of St. David’s was yet a layman, 
he felt free to translate the treatise of a pious, learned, and highly- 
esteemed German clergyman on the Gospel of St. Luke, As a 
hisliop, if he still felt free to do the same thing, he might he 
roughly convinced of his error by being brought up as a criminal 
to be tried by one or more lay-judges. Wo are therefore safe in 
saying, that he knows Subscription to be Bondage. 

It'not only is so, but is meant to be so. Where all upright 
and soundminded men agree, as,on the rudiments of moral duty, 
a cired might constructed which all would avow without 
bondage ; but for that very reason, tliere would ho no motive 
for exacting subscription to it. The creeds enforced by law 
are popularly and most accurately termed test articles. lic- 
causo it is and mis notorious, that very many thoughtful, 
good, and pious men do not believe them ; for this,,very reason 
they are imposed, in order to exclude all such men. If all 
believed tbe ecclesiastical Trinity, there could be no motive for 
imposing the Athanasian Creed and the other Trinitarian.portions 
of the formularies; but the clergy are tied down to the belief. 
\Vhile a prisoner makes no clfort to go beyond tlic length of his 
chain, he may manage to convince himself that he wears no chain 
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at nIL But when lie sees one of his fellow-captives violently 
pulled buck in the indiscreet attempt to go too far, it is more like 
a maniac than a wdse man to hug himself in the fancy, tliat, be¬ 
cause he chooses to submit Avithoiit a struggle, he is not himself 
equally in chains. It is remuvkuble that Dr. Lushington adduces 
a (clause of the Athanasian Creed as condemnatory of Mr. Wilson, 
not on the matter of the 'IViuity (as to which doctrine ingenious 
philosophers know how to riot in Plutonic freedom), hut ou the 
ruthless belief in everlasting^punishmenl. On other doclrincs of 
the Cliurcli the learned judge finds great difficulty in condemning 
the accused ; that is to say, in a criminal trial he is hound to admit 
great latitude, and he finds their p^losophical plirasoology very 
liard to understand. But nothing can he clearer than the doc¬ 
trine of eternal punishment in the Creed; and hero the judge 
peremptorily forbids a elorgvman to extend his charity beyond 
what is written. If tlio judge himself ^o not keep the faith wliole 
and nudefilod, as expounded in that creed, the clergyman is 
hound to believe that the judge will, without doubt, perish ever¬ 
lastingly. 

The bondage of the clergy is nowhere so remarkable as in the 
Universities, because those arc intended to be schools of theolo¬ 


gical learning. The Church hi^ been used to glory over the 
Dissenters, as thougli she alone®id a learned clergy. It is true* 
that the Academical Degree docs not at all secure this ; it does 
hut give a gentlemanly order of clergy. Nevertheless, the appa¬ 
ratus of'llioological Pi'ofessorsf the study of Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, Evidences of Christianity, Scientific Exposition, in an 
atiiK^spherc highly charged witli intellectual activity and its 
subth'st forces, combine to invito the academic theologian to 
dangerous inquiries. Even if his mind he ever so little active, 
yet if it have mere receptivity, to study the history of the past, or 


closely examine the original Scriptures, gravely exposes hini to 
hoeomc too wise for his subscriptions. Of what use is it to be¬ 
come learned? An ecclesiusiifrfal judge may reply, cx-oJ)\ciOy 
“ In order to defend the legally enacted system.” But man was 
created to follow God’s truth, not to prostitute his intellect to 
the mere upholding of an enactment passed in a year of vengeance 
by zealots drunk with royalism. No man with any particle of 
spirit—no man with any breath of divine aspiration—no one ever 
likely to confer lustre on his church, will endure to confess to 
himself so mean and base an object of study. Academic theolo¬ 


gians of any consideration are of course animated to their 
labours by a thirst for truth. They see by their sides other ardent 
minds—a chemist, an astronomer, a geologist, a historian, a Greek 


critic—each in his own sphere, developing not only truths of 
greater or smaller beauty, hut, what is much more, the laws and 
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conditions for the attainment of truth. Nothing can convince 
them that while it is possible now to attain clearer knowledge of 
Greek history and of the remains of Greek literature than was 
possessed by scholars two centuries back, it is nevertheless im¬ 
possible to improve upon their knowledge of Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, and of the fragmentary literature called Old and New Testa¬ 
ment. And, with all deference to the learning of the eminent 
judge before whom two of the recent trials have come, we still must 
assert that his estimate of the relations of history to theology is 
very deficient. In commenting on the seventh Article against Mr. 
Wilson, he avows that he can find no repugnance to the Articles 

and Formularies in denying tlp-t “ Jesus revealed his religion as a 

Mstorical faith" From a lawyer this may be intelligible ; but in 
Ins judgment concerning Hr. Williams, who (as alleged in Art. 
XIII.) had used historical reasoning to disprove the Church- 
doctrines of baptismal regeneration and original sin, Dr. Lush- 
ingtou goes farther: I am of opinion that the passage is essen¬ 
tially historical, and cannot bo truly construed as a maintaining 
of doctrine.** Yet it is notorious that in a historical faith (and 
such is Church Christianity) no confutation of a doctrine can be 
more decisive than by showing its recency and its. origin. The 
passage from Dr. Kowland Wilijams which was impugned is thus 
•quoted by the judge :— 

“ The first Christians held that the heart was purified by Faith : the 
accompanying sy^mbol, Water, became by degrees the instrument of 
purification. Holy Baptism was attfirst preceded by a vow, in which 
the young soldier expressed his consciousness of spiritual truth ; but 
when it became twisted into a false analogy with circumcision, the rite 
degenerated into a magical form, and the Augustinian notion of a curse 
inherited by infants was developed in connexion with it.” 

No better example is needed to illustrate the folly and the 
cruelty of establishing a, school of learned theology and expecting 
those who study in it to keep their belief conformable to a 
standard of faith enacted 200 yegrs ago. It is impossible to read 
ungarbled Ecclesiastical History without discovering Infant Bap¬ 
tism to be a rite long posterior to the Apostles. Augustin himself, 
though son of a pious Christian mother, was not baptized until 
full manhood- His success in his controversy with Pclagius 
established in the church the theory of blood-pollution inherited 
from Adam, and of infant baptism as its necessary cure. No 
student can arrive at a conviction that these are facts of history 
without seeing that the whole basis of the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration is overturned, and that the Church Service on this 
rite is (what Dr. Williams indirectly calls it) a magical superstition. 
To forbid historical studies, to put into an Index Expuryatorius 
the works of Neander and Gfroercr, would in some sense be a 
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mercy to Oxford and Cambridge divines; but actively to encourage 
such studies, \^hile dictating to what conclusions they shall lead, 
is a cruelty and an indecency. We cannot be blinded—and we 
are sure that English statesmen are not blinded—by the arbi¬ 
trary and false assertion, that it is beyond the powers of the 
human mind to examine the evidence and the origin of this and 
all the other ecclesiastical dogmas. One and all, their historical 
development is on the surface of history. Gibbon has made 
widely known the assertion of Petavius, that all the Pre-Nicene 
Fathers are heretical on tlie doctrine of the Trinity, To assert 
or to deny the fact does not now concern us : it suffices to insist 
that the inejuiry what doctrine was taught on this subject by 
Justin Martyr, by Ilippolytus, by Irena^us, by Origen, by Cyprian, 
by Athanasius, is as strictly historical and human, and not at all 
more difficult, than the inquiry what Anaxagoras, Plato and Ari¬ 
stotle taught; and for an English Parliament to enact to what 
results the historian shall come, woulfl in both cases be equally 
absurd, in the former far more pernicious. For if any one, on 
inquiry, find the assertion of Petavius to be true ; if he find that 
the Jlcclcsiastical Trinity is a doctrine gradually built up in five 
or six centuries ; that the last creed is falsely called Atlmnasius s, 
and is nothing but a Latin creed; that it has a clause violently 
offensive to the Greek Church ;^Bat the Nicene Creed has been# 
garbled into partial and apparenxconformity to it: it is no longer 
possible for him to give assent and consent, ex aiiiino, to the 
Anglican doctrines. The whole weight of the so-nalled Christian 
Evidences (which are assumed to outweigh “ conscience and 
devout reason*’) depends on the traditional descent of the doctrines 
from the Apostles and from Christ. If historical testimony cut 
the links of tliis tradition, the doctrine which is shown to have a 
later origin falls to the ground. It is then nothing short of 
tyrannical to found institutions for ecclesiastical study, and tlien 
punish the students as criminals, ejecting them from their’posi^ 
tions, their connexion, and theij honourably earned emoluments, 
if their conclusions militate against the prejudgments of the 
Legislature. The injustice and folly are the more remarkable, 
because the same men who are zealous against the least relaxation 
of legislative dogmatism, also treat it as a sin if any one, as Dr. 
11, Williams, deny the religion of Jesus to he a historical faith. 
Yet if it he such, in whole or in part, it is in the same proportion 
amenable to disproof from the f acts of history. The Legislature 
would be ashamed of itself if it were surprised into an enactment 
which dictated to a chemical or astronomical professor, or to a 
Greek historian, to what conclusions he shall*arrive; yet it is not 
ashamed of having so acted towards ecclesiastical historians and 
students of sacred literature. 
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The considerations which we have hitlierto pressed do not at all 
supersede an opposite inquiry—whether the clerical authors of the 
“Essays and lleviews’' are justiliable in the court of conscience 
for retaining their position as clergymen, when aware that their 
convictions deviate so widely from the established system. We 
must not refuse to express ourselves on this subject, but fear that 
we cannot do it concisely; so many are the topics of excuse, as 
well as grounds of censure, special perhaps to each essayist. And, 
first of all, we must urge against every other clergyman the salu¬ 
tary words; “ He that is without the sin among you, let him first 
throw the stone.” i)o the Evuiigeliciil clergy sincerely believe 

the Baptismal Service and certain passages in the Catechism ? 
How many of the High or Broad Church, or indeed of any 
name, accept the Article ou Predestination and Election to Life ? 
How many believe (what the Articles pointedly declare) that 
Christ carried witli him into Leaven his Jlesh and bones ? The 
Apostles’ Creed, so often ^lemnly recited, is not satisfied with the 
simple statement, Christ died and was buried ; but siiperadds in 
the next clause, He descended into hell. Wliat is meant by Hell 
which is not included in Death and Burial, and requires a 
descent ? History answers assuredly, that those who formed the 
Creed believed in a “Limbo/' where “Christ preached to the 
^spirits in prison, who aforetimedisobedient/' &c. How many 
of the clergy believe this, or bmeve aiiytliing at all about the 
Limbo? Yet they may read of it in the canonical epistles of 
Peter and Jude; and may get curious illustrations from the book 
of Enoch. We do not at all say that clergymen in general 
offend against their subscriptions to the extent in which some at 
least of the Essayists offend. But wo do say, that the Church 
Formularies to which all subscribe are inlierently incongruous, and 
such as no one mind can believe. The fact is dimly avowed by 
many of the panegyrists of the Church, who boast of its many- 
sidedness and latitude. ' Notoriously it was in many respe{:ts a 
compromise, and retains copious fragments of great antiquity 
worked into a conglomerate with many more novel views : Augus- 
tinianism, proceeding from Luther and Calvin, has been partially 
adopted and combined with very different schools of Christianity. 
Nothing short of a miracle could give real unity and self-consis¬ 
tency to a system brought forth by political and theological 
struggle. A peer of the last century publicly taunted the Church 
with Having Calvinistic Articles, an Arminian clergy, and a Papal 
Liturgy. We by no means adopt his epigram as an absolute 
truth, yet it contains too much truth to be despised. The Arti¬ 
cles on Predestination and kindred topics could never have been 
the product of the same mind as the Baptismal Service and 
Catechism; and_it is notorious that one or other side of the 
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dilemma is sure to be distressing to every clerg}"man. Of the 
Homilies we have said nothing; but Hr. Liishington avows them 
to be “a standard of doctrine'' for clergymen. One thing is 
certain, that they are extremely disliked by the High Church, if 
ever opened by them. A large part of the clergy manage to 
remain on good terms with tlieir own consciences by shutting 
their eyes to a sensible fraction of that which they have subscribed. 
We sincerely pity their position, and while they assume merely a 
defensive tone, we have uu thought of severity. But wlien they' 
assume to condemn their fellow clergymen (perhaps abler and 
nobler souls than tliey), they force us to consider their own 

delinquencies in this same matter of subscription. 

A second consideration must ho urged, not ns justifying, yet 
as largely palliating, unfaithfulness of clergymen to their sub¬ 
scriptions; and this is, the stubborn refusal of the legislature to 
allow them to lay aside their clerical c^iaracter when they desire 
it. Only last sosbion an attempt avus made in this directum ; 
but precisely the same Episcopalian doctrinaires who bitterly 
assail sucli men as the Essayists, with equal bitterness insist on 
retaining them within the clerical order. This will never make it 
right ibr a clergyman to carry concealment into hypocrisy, as it 
is to be feared that many do ; hi^, as between vuin and vuui, it 
does authorize any clergyman wHPspcaks his mind to say to his 
brotlircn, “I sluill not abandon my clerical rights or functions, 
since the law will not allow me to disown my clerical disabili¬ 
ties and responsibilities. And if any prosecute me by law, I will 
invoke the utmost letter of the law in my favour.” To tax such 
clergyineu as breaking a covenant made by them with society, 
is certainly unjust. And on this point Hr. Imshington appears 
to us (though on the wliolo he may seem far too favourable to 
the accused persons), tj overstate the meaning of their subscrip¬ 
tion. He lays down (p. 11)—“ The subscription to the Articles 
is a declaration by tlie subscriber of his conviction in their truth, 
and a to abide in them,* The last words, as far as wo 

can find, are wholly gratuitous; and the learned judge adds no 
justification of them, no clue to his reasons, I^et it he for a 
moment imagined, that the subscription had been commanded by 
law to be made in the following words : “ I declare that 1 from 
my heart believe, and 7iever inll cease to believe, all that is con¬ 
tained in the formularies.” We ask ifoldly: If the legislature 
had dared to impose this, how many of the existing clergy would 
over have made the declaration ? Nay, further, if this interpre¬ 
tation be correct, all Fellows of Colleges, all Masters of Arts of 
the old Universities, and until recently, all members of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford (though they may be laymen, and have ceased 
to belong to the Universities), still are bound for life to believe 
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the Thirty-nine Articles. They made the same subscription as do 
the clergy, and it cannot possibly be prospective to the one, if it is 
not to the other. Conscious as wo are, what a revulsion of feeling, 
what indignation, every ingenuous young man would feel, on being 
asked to declare that he would “ always hereafter * believe this or 
that, we seem to have herein a sufficient and decisive disproof of 
this particular clause of the judgment. But the consideration 
that no one dreams laymen to be bound by their past subscrip¬ 
tions, and that the judge emphatically announces this, seems to 
us to put the question beyond doubt. . The clergyman who be¬ 
lieved when he subscribed, has rigidly observed good faith. To 
future belief he did not and could not pledge himself. 

Nevertheless, this plea is obviously unavailing for the case of 
those clergymen who ai'e willing at any moment to renew their 
old subscriptions; whether in order to receive new preferment, 
or because there is some authority over them which can command 
the reiteration of the act. It is notorious that the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Oxford required Professor Jowett to renew his subscrip¬ 
tion, and was obeyed. Whether he could have enforced his order, 
had it been disobeyed, we are not exactly informed; but every 
one must see how unpleasant it would he for an Oxford 1'utor 
formally to announce that he was consciously in opposition to the 
Church formularies—a circumwnce which almost vests compul¬ 
sive power in the Vice-Chancellor. And after all, this is not the 
weakest and worst point of the case. The position of the clerical 
and of the lay b’ellow of a College may be the very same (except 
one or two less significant clauses) as far as mere subscription is 
concerned; but it is widely different, the’ moment the clergyman 
begins to officiate in reading the liturgy. Forthwith, it is no 
longer a mere question of good faith to promises between man 
and man; but the priest stands before a Higher Power, and 
addresses Him in many words, which, unless they come from the 
depth of the heart, are a direful and a scandalous hypocrisy. 
Various special pleadings may bo allowed in interpreting a human 
covenant; everything of the kind is justly abhorred in the acts 
of devotion. 

There are two kinds of religious controversy, as opposite in 
character as in results. It is possible to seek to discover in that 
which we are opposing, not only all that is most congenial to 
ourselves, and that interpretation which is least offensive to us, 
but also something by which we may ourselves profit, in the midst 
of what is most uncongenial. If we make due allowance for our 
own finite understanding, the necessary limitation of our own 
mental and religious experience, and the high improbability that 
able and sincere men who are widely opposed to us, should fail to 
develop some truth which wc have not discerned; it must surely 
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seem reasonable to approach a religions controversy, not only as 
critics, but also as learners; and it might seem marvellous that 
anyone can talk, as divines do, concerning the mysterious nature 
of that on which they are discoursing, and the puny powers of 
the human mind, without seeing that intellects and characters 
most opposite need to combine, if we are to gain any solid and 
trustworthy knowledge of subjects so lofty. A sound humility 
would assuredly infuse into religious controversies not only a 
noble forbearance, but hearty reciprocal appreciation. It is mourn¬ 
ful to consider how intensely opposite to all this has been nearly 
att controversy among Christians of nearly all \ who with 

theories of humility combine the reality of dogmatism, and hos¬ 
tility to men, whom all tranquil bystanders see to be generally 
their equals in goodness, often their superiors; men moreover, 
whom they will often confess to be tbeir decided superiors in 
talents and attainments. “Heresies b^in from learned men," 
Bellarmin (wc believe) laid down : and we suppose that very few 
indeed of the <5lergy who have expressed most indignation against 
the Essiiyists can be judged to be their equals. Merc numbers 
cannot outweigh mental superiority. A hundred men of the 
calibre of Anytus will not make one Socrates. Of the Rev. Mr, 
Eendall, who prosecutes Mr. Wilson, we know nothing; but we 
can safely tell all the Fendalls Snd Burders who wish to eject 
from the ministry men better known to the public and more highly 
esteemed than they, that the real question now of chief importance 
is, not what the formularies have said, but what is the Truth ; 
which is in no respect whatever dcteiinined by the Act of 
Uniformity. 

The dogmatism of Dissenters is prompted by the assumption 
that they have a right to lay down the law what books are sacred 
and authoritative, and to infer that none have the Spirit of God 
wlio do not accept their interpretations of tRe sacred books. But 
the Church is forbidden by the ecclesiastical judge to appeal to 
the Scripture: the Church foi'm^laries supersede it. The dog¬ 
matism of Churchmen does not rest on personal assumptions to 
the same extent as that of Dissenters ; but its distinctive basis is 
the theory or idea of Theocracy in the collective organism of 
the Church, This is the favourite and essential doctrine of the 
High Church, and it is made absurd and ridiculous by remem¬ 
bering that to abolish an Act of Parliament cuts away all the 
grounds of their recent proceedings against the Essayists. They 
have wished to exhibit the power of the Church to eject learned 
and pious men who are too wise to believe its doctrines; and the 
first result of it is, that the judge elaborately and repeatedly lays 
down, that the sole question for him is, whether they are criminals 
by Act of Parliament. 

Prosecutions such as these may eject one cJr two valuable men 
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from a Church which is not worthy of them : who, by obstinately 
resisting as long as tliey can, at least do the service ol forcing 
upon statesmen the necessity of overthrowing this outrage on 
morality,—the dictating of religious profession. The evil, from 
a purely religious point of view, is enormous ; it is highly disci^- 
ditable to our statesmen that tliey are so slow to see it. iho 
very men who are publicly appointed to instruct the nation and 
become their leaders in religion, are put into a cruel position, iu 
which they are liable to be made hypocrites in the very propor¬ 
tion in which they cultivate their understandings. We have 
already insisted—from the Church-poinl oi view, and from tlic 
assumption that the bishops and clergy possess the powers 
ascribed to them—on the monstrosity ot putting them in bond¬ 
age to subscriptions. Of course tlie reader will uudersbiud this 
to be in part arguvientuin ad hominem: but in every case it 
remains a monstrosity t(j subject tlio intellects ol the existing 
clergy to enactments passed two centuries ago, when the clergy 
■were worse informed than now, and the laity much more inllamcd 
by religious animosities. The clergy, including bishops and 
other dignitaries, are under the yoke, and cannot remove it. 
None but the laity can help them; and on the laity rests the 
whole guilt of continuing a system which corrupts and ruins the 
* position of the clergy. It ndfcessarily destroys their influence 
with thoughtful men. No one can care a straw for llieir opinion 
in favour of existing dogmas ; because they have no legal light 
to think otherwise. It is only when they begin to he heterodox, 
that they gain credit for having minds ot their own; and yet 
simultaneously they get discredit. A yawning gulf has opened— 
and must grow deeper—between the philosophy ot the uge and 
the religion of the Church. The former is tested by minds most 
opposite and by every sort of practical trial; and, not being 
enforced by law, gives lair play to Truth. The latter, having no 
pretence whatever to proofs having artificially and forinally ex¬ 
cluded all tests of truth whatsoever, (even appeal to the Ohristuui 
Scriptures !) cannot stand iu such a controversy. Our statesmen, 
by their baneful inaction, are providing for England a cata¬ 
strophe similar to that which came upon France; we mean, in 
its religious aspect. We do not speak as enemies of Chuicli 
Establishments; on the contrary, as believing that Sectarianism 
is a real and great evil, and that a truly National Church, 
which should grow with the growth of the national mind, would 
he a far nobler and more beneficial system, than anything 
which can result from a mere violent overthrow; which, 
Jievertheless, is being prepared by the stupid and obstinate 
conservatism, for which we unhesitatingly blame the laity and 

public men. 
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Members of Parliamont will re^ly, What can we do ? If we 
attack the Church, we shall offend many of our constituents; 
and after all, we shall carry nothing. Only ministers now-a-days 
can carry anything of importance.'* We are quite aware of the 
pernicious concentration of legislative and executive powers 
which the ambition of Cabinet Ministers has succeeded in bring¬ 
ing about. It is not probable that a private member would suc¬ 
ceed in carrying a Bill; but if all private members spoke out 
their convictions boldly, whenever occasion offered, it would not 
be long before a Minister would be found to take the necessary 
lead; as happened in the case of abolishing University subscrip¬ 
tions for Matriculation and for the Bachelors degree. But a 
fundamental blunder is made in supposing that in denouncing 
subscription to creeds, we ask public men to attack the Church, 
On the contrary, we iraploro them to come to the rescue of the 
Church, and to release the bisliops and clergy as an Order^ even 
against the will of enslaved individuats, from an unmanly and 
unchristian infliction. 

Tins is no tinosso and pretence, but plain fact. Nor is any hos¬ 
tility to the existing creed here properly involved. If wo believed 
the fundamental points of Anglicanism ever so heartily, we should 
only be the more ashamed to allow it to be thought that the 
bishops wr)uld be sure to disbelieve, unless constrainec^ by law to 
belief. In fact, wc cannot understand with what face ai^ devotee 
of the (Church (especially including as it docs pretensions so ex¬ 
travagant of priestly eminence) can come forward to insult either 
tlie formularies or the prelates by such an idea. If the formularies 
are true, it is to be presumed that men picked out for wisdom and 
goodness will abido in them willingly and of themselves^ If the 
reasonable presumption is, that trained theologians and pious men 
will disbelieve unless put into chains by the law, it must follow 
that the formularies arc false; and then, lio\v great the guilt of Par¬ 
liament in having sustained them ! And all this time it is noto¬ 
rious, that, though a man's soci<jty and his reading immensely 
affect his creed, law can have little or no power over it, except by 
alten7ig his reading or his society. If then the tendency to 
disbelief bo so violent, it must inevitably operate on all who en¬ 
large their mental liorizon—that is to say, wo have it conceded 
tliat the law now provides that the teachers of the nation shall 
either bo narrow in knowledge or unbelievers in the public creed ! 
Why are we to admit, for a moment, tliat those are the friends of 
tlie Church, wlio, with no imaginable good result, maintain such a 
tyrannical and debasing infliction on the clergy? Without any* 
sinister meaning or reserve of thought, wo say that the more true 
the system, the loss it needs such aid; for, the more certainly, as 
in the case of astronomy or any other true science, will the best 
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men and best minds tend to unanimous agreement in it Those 
who dread the opposite, secretly disbelieve the perfection of that 
which they extol. When a Brahmin has made a monkey into a 
god, he is in natural tremor lest wise men should not worship ; 
then, if he can, he will call on the law to compel it. Such is the 
only logic of political Anglicanism. 

But, many a statesman will reply, “ How can we secure the 
necessary adaptation between the clergy and the congregations, 
if the subscriptions be abolished ?"—It is astonishing that men 
should so argue, who know the broad fact, two centuries old, that 
the present method by no means closely secures such adaptation. 
In spite of subscriptions, the difference of opinion in clergymen 
is and always has been very great, to the frequent annoyance of 
congregations. So long as the Liturgy is maintained, the chasm 
between different clergymen cannot open wider than it has been 
from the beginning of the system. A Liturgy is a far more 
severe test of opinion than Articles, because (as above insisted) 
piety impedes special pleading concerning the words. Great 
alarm is felt or pretended, lest Unitarians* find admission into 
the Church ministry. Of course that is now possible, if men are 
unscrupulous, or have principles of interpretation highly subtle 
and supple; but if otherwise, the Liturgy (to say nothing of its 
creeds) effectually excludes them from parochial service. We do 
not hesitate to insist, that there is no difficulty at all in the 
practical problem, if only statesmen are willing to lay responsibility 
on the right shoulders, that is, on the iushofs. Nobody would 
be able to call this anything but an acting-out of Episcopalianism 
of the first water. No debating of the details of religious belief 
is wanted in Parliament: the very principle is wholly inadmis¬ 
sible. All that is needed, is, first, to reduce the whole of sub¬ 
scription to this single article : “ I am willing to use the formu¬ 
laries of the Church, into the ministry of which 1 seek admittance 
next, to vest in every bishop regulated powers for relaxing the 
severities of the Liturgy to hjs own clergy. Only the mode of 
regulating becomes question of detail. We should propose, that 
any clergyman who desired a modification of any words in the 
Liturgy which he is required to read, should present to this effect 
a formal request to the bishop, who should be empowered to 
grant the request, subject to the sole condition of laying before 
Parliament every year a return, which should state what conces¬ 
sions he had made and to how many clergymen. On the one 
hand, no High Churchman could assert that the enactment boro 


* Unitarians bom are general^ addicted to blunt truth; and if sometimes, 
in the aspect of modern refined Cliristianity, a little narrow-minded, yet they 
will never crawl into the Church ministry by subtlety. 
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a hostile aspect to the Church. We do not affect to aim at any 
consistency in High Ohurchmanship, but only to make one- step 
in that direction. At present the bishops are like the Grand 
Llama of Thibet, who, as the accounts tell, is in theory a god, but 
in practice a puppet. So all the clergy of England are ecclesias¬ 
tically endowed with divine powers of binding and loosing, while 
politically they are themselves bound in heavy fetters. We would 
not give any of them, singly or collectively, power to tighten other 
people's chains; but here we shall certainly have Mr. Walpole, 
Sir John Pakingtou, and Lord Derby on our side. Nevertheless, 
it would be an access to the bishop’s dignity, to enable him to 
lf)Ose the bonds of others, and of course his own. On the other 
baud, no statesman would need to fear that the clergy would 
move too fast for the congregations, and thus involve public strife: 
for the “ responsibilities of office” would lie heavily on the bishops, 
nor is there the slightest chance of their making too many con¬ 
cessions nor too fast. By such a metfiod, the Parliament would 
in ten years' time have materials before it distinctly showing the 
state of clerical opinion: but, independently of that, the Liturgy 
would be, bit by bit, in a series of years, rid of whatever acts ns 
an exasperating prick, instead of subserving its legitimate devo¬ 
tional uses. The schism between the pious thought of this 
century and the enactments of the past would be healed in the * 
only possible way—by modifying those enactments—and without 
unseemly struggles or heart-hardening familiar arguings concern¬ 
ing things ineffably sacred. When through the vast development 
of modern knowledge the ablest minds have run far ahead of the 
contemporaries of Laud or Sherlock in Cosmogony, in Ethnology, 
in Astronomy, in Physiology, in History, in Metaphysics, in 
Morals, in the Laws of Literary Interpretation, in questions of 
Literary Genuineness, in understanding of the Mind of Antiquity, 
—^is any one senseless enough to think, that he can do anything 
but swamp and drown the Church, by keeping fast tied round the 
neck of her clergy, under sacred pretences, loads of opinion which 
even Puritans and Biblists cannot receive ? 
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Art. II.—The British Sea-Fisheries. 

1. Report of the Commissioners for the British Fisheries of 
their Proceedings for the year 1859-61. 

8. Report of the Commissioners of Fisheries, Ireland. 1859-60. 

3. Article Fisheriesf Encyclopedia Britannica. 8th Edition. 

4. TJie Fisheries considered as a National Resource, dtc. By 

Egbert Worthington, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

5. The Valt/ie and Importance of the Scottish Fisheries, Sc. By 

James Thomrson. 

6. Directions for taking and cu7'ing Herrings, and for curing 

Cod, Ling, Tusk, and Hake, By Sir ThOxVIAS Dick 
Lauder, Bart. 

T he idea of a slowly but surely diminishing supply of fish 
will no doubt be alarming, for wc have hitherto believed so 
devoutly in the frequently quoted proverb of “more fish in the 
sea tlian ever came out of it,'' that it has never been thouglit 
possible to over-fish; and consequently, while endeavouring to 
supply the constantly increasing demand, it has never yet occurred 
to us that we may be reducing the breeding-stock of our best 
kinds of sea fish so much as to render it difficult to repopulate 
those exhausted ocean colonies wliich, in years gone by, have 
yielded miraculous draughts. To this note of alarm, it will be 
replied that the fecundity of fish is so eudrnious as to prevent 
the slightest chance of a diminished supply, not to speak of an 
ultimate total failure in this department of our commissariat. 
The codfish reproduces itself in millions, so do the other Gadidoe, 
and the flatfish and herring being also enormously productive, 
how is it possible that we can ever exhaust the stock ? Forty 
years ago similar arguments were used, and the same incredulity 
expressed in regard to our supplies of salmon. “ How is it 
possible/* if was asked, “ that a fish which contains a thousand 
young For every pound of its weight, can ever become extinct? 
The hBxe supposition of such a contingency was ridiculed by all 
but the thinking few who saw and prophesied the danger. In 
estimating the produce of the salmon, no account was ever taken of 
any per contra. Its abundant annual supply of eggs was alone con¬ 
sidered, The quantity of salmon-roe which escaped the fecuiulating 
particles of the milt, the thousands of eggs that were devoured 
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by cannibal pike, or trout, and hungry wildfowl, and the vast 
number of eggs that never came to life from other causes, were 
never taken note of. Then of the young fish, how many .were 
killed by accident? How many were bagged while in the parr* 
state by juvenile Waltons, ambitious of contributing to the 
family frying-pan ? How many were slain for the market before 
they had time to perpetuate their species ? For we not only 
kill our virgin grilse before they breed, but hungi7 poachers 
murder the gravid salmon, and throw away in thousands the germs 
of future supplies! 

If this bo the case with an important and individually valuable 
fish like the salmon, which is hedged round by protective laws, 
and wliich is so accessible that wc can watch it day by day in 
our rivers,—and that it is so is quite patent to the world, 
indeed, so well do we know that it is the case, that the best 
salmon-streams of England are at this moment totally desti¬ 
tute of fish,—how much more, then, is#it likely to be the case 
with the unwatclied and unprotected fishes of the sea, who 
spawn in a greater world of water, with a thousand chances 
against their seed being even so much as fructified, let alone its 
chances of being developed into a fish fit for table purposes. In 
the case of the oyster it is known that unless the “ spat ” find a 
resting-place, it never comes to life, and the seed of oysters, if ^ 
left to tlie guidance of nature, only comes to maturity at the rate 
of about a tenth part of the whole. The same conditions must 
apply to our cod and other sea-fish. A large cc^lfish wdll yield 
about four millions of young, which, if allowed to arrive at 
maturity and perpetuate their species, would speedily overstock 
nature and overflow the sea! An eminent naturalist says that 

m 

if tlie produce of a single pair of herrings were allowed to increase 
Without interruption for a few years, they would bulk as largo as 


* The slaughter of the parr is nearly as great it used to be years ago, 
when it was generally supposed to be a distinct fish. Some people iu the south 
of Scotland have used parr even of lato years to feed their pigs. Not Ion" 
since wc spent a day or two with a farmer on the Isla (tributary to the Tay) 
who tliouglit nothing of taking five score of parries ” for his dinner. Tne 
total destruction of these future salmon may be imagined, if all the farmers 
on the bank of a salmon-stream were to do likewise. These fellows of the old 
school wont believe, notwithstanding the teachings of the Stonnontfield breed¬ 
ing ponds, that the little finger marked parr is reality the young if the salmon. 
The Ettrick Shepherd, who among his numerous other doings experimented on 
the growth of salmon, speaks of the annual parr massacre as "a loss and griev¬ 
ance of dreadful enormity. Let the proprietors of rivers only think of the 
millions of these precious fry with which every Cockney angler’s basket in the 
United Kingdom is stuffed, and without which that species of fishermen would 
get no sport.” The Shepherd estimates the destruction by each angler at about 
twenty dozen a day, or 40,000 per annum. “It is worthy of legidative inter¬ 
ference.” 

[Vol. LXXVUI. No. CLIV.]— New Semes, VoU XXH. No. II. Y 
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our globe; and as each female herring yields from thirty to forty 
thousand young ones, it is easy enough to see that the man of 
science is correct. But there is a natural balance of animal life 
kept up in the ocean the same as there is on land : when our spar¬ 
rows are killed ofiF, insects increase so rapidly as to prove a nuisance. 
In the sea, the larger fish are constantly preying on the smaller, 
and the waste of life is consequently enormous. The young fish 
are devoured in countless millions—not one in a thousand perhaps 
escaping the dangers of its youth. We cannot, it is true, easily 
obtain reliable information on these points, it being so diffi¬ 
cult to observe the habits of animals,in the depths of the ocean, 
and none of our naturalists inform us how long it is before our 
larger white fish arrive at maturity, or at wbat age a codfish or 
a turbot becomes reproductive. In vain we ask a naturalist for 
such information. 

It is easy to trace the salmon from its cradle to its grave, and 
we have therefore been i^ble to note with accuracy the different 
stages of its growth, and can say with some degree of certainty 
when it commences to multiply and replenish. But wo are not 
in the same position with sca-fish: indeed, we have much yet to 
learn about them. It is not yet proved, for instance, whether 
the sprat he a distinct fish or the young of the herring. The 
natural history of the herring has been much studied, but no 
naturalist is able to say with certainty how long it is before the 
spawn of that fish quickens into life, or in what period of time 
the herring reproduces itself. The fishermen cannot tell us : all 
they can do is to secure the fish when they fall into their nets. 
They do not study natural history. As a sample of their know¬ 
ledge of the habits of fish, a herring fisherman will say tluit if the 
gulls are high on the rocks, then the fish are far out at sea; but 
if the gulls are sitting near the water, tlien it is his opinion that 
the shoals are close inshore—and that is about the extent of his 


information. These Irelreditary labourers on the sea—for in general 
the son succeeds pretty regularljr to the boots and the boat of his 
father—do not interest themselves much in the nicer points of their 
calling, and as Ihey believe much in *‘luck,” we cannot expect 
them greatly to augment our fish-lore. In fact, our fishermen 
and our fishing villages remain stationary: for centuries back 


they have^ever changed, and to all appearance no improvement 
will be effected for centuries to come. There is ever about them 


the filth incidental to the calling of their inhabitants, and also 
the ancient and fish-like smell" that usually distinguishes 
dwelling-places by the sea. The people are a quaint race, unlike 
in their manners and customs to those who dwell further inland, 


and distinguished by their superstition and ignorance. It is not 
very long since we read in a provincial newspaper that in a 
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populous fishing village in the north of Scotland not one of the 
inhabitants ever bought a newspaper ! 

As the British sea-lisheries afford remunerative employment to 
a large body of tho population, and offer a favourable investment 
for capital, it is surely time for us to inquire whether or not 
there be truth in tbe rumour now so prevalent, of a falling- 
off in our supplies of herring and other white fish. Persons who 
have studied the question are alarmed, and say it is no use blink¬ 
ing the matter any longer—that the demand for fish as an article 
of food is beginning to exceed the supply ! In tho olden time, 
when people only caught fish to supply individual wants, fish 
were plentiful, in the sense that no scarcity was ever experienced, 
and the shoals, it was thought, would never diminish; but since 
the traffic became a commercial speculation, the question has 
assumed a totally different aspect Who ever hears now of monster 
turbots being taken by the trawlers ? Where are the miraculous 
hauls of mackerel that used to gladdc^i tho eyes of the fislier* 
men ?* Wliere are now the waggon loads of herring to use as 
manure, as was the case in the golden age of the fisheries ? We 
do not require to pause for a reply—echo only would mock 
us by a repetition of the question! Exliausted shoals and 
inferior fish tell us but too plainly that there is reason for 
alarm, and that we have in all probability broken upon our 
capital stock! 

The deterioratit)!! of our sea-fisheries began with the extension 
of the railway system—in the same way as the decline of our 
salmon-fishenes dates from the invention of packing in ice. The 
network of railways whieh now encircles the land lias conferred 
upon our inland towns, so far as fish-f(u>d is concerned, all the 
advantages of tlie coast. For instance, the fishermen at Preston- 
pans send more of their fish to Manchester than to Edinburgh, 

------ 

* “Mackerel were so plentiful at Dover in 1808 that they were sold sixty 
lor a shilling. At Brighton in June of 4he same year the slioal of mackerel 
was 30 great that one of the boats had the meshes of her nets so completely 
filled with them that it was impossible to drag them in; the fish and nets 
tliereforc in the end sank together, tlie fishermen thereby sustaining a loss of 
nearly 00^. exclusive of what the cargo, could it have been got into the boat, 
would have produced. The success of the fishery in 1821 was beyond all pre- 
cedeut. The value of the catch of sixteen boats from Lowestofrou the 30th 
of June amounted to 5252/.; and it is supposed that there was no less an 
amount than 14,000/. altogether realized by the owners and men concerned in 
the fishery of the Suffolk coast. In March, 1833, four Hastings boats in one 
day brought on shore 10,800 mackerel, and the next day two boats brought 
2000 fish. Early in the mouth of February, 1834, one boat’s crew from 
Hastings cleared 100/. by tlie fish caught in one night, and a large quantity of 
very fiuc mackerel appeared in the London market in the second week of the 
month .”—Fisk and Fisheries, 

. y3 
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although the latter city is only five miles distant; indeed, our 
most landward ‘‘cities are comparatively well supplied with fresh 
fish and Crustacea, while at the seaside these delicacies are not 
at all plentiful. One consequence of the extension of our rail¬ 
ways has undoubtedly been to add enormously to the demand for 
sea-produce, and to excite the ingenuity of our sea-faring popu¬ 
lation to greater cunning and industry in the capture of all kinds 
of fish- In former years, when a largo haul was taken, there wus 
no means of dispatching it to a distance, neither was there a 
resident population to consume it. Railways not being then in 
existence, the conveyance inland was* too slow for a perishable 
commodity like fish, and visitors to the seaside were also rarer 
than at present. This want of a public to eat the fish no doubt 
aided the comfortable delusion of our supplies being inexhaustible. 
But it is now an undoubted fact that, with railways branching on 
to every pier and quay, our densely populated inland towns are 
better supplied with fish^tbaii the villages where they are caught, 
a result of that keen competition whieli has at length become so 
noticeable where fish, oyster, or other sea delicacies arc con¬ 
cerned. The high prices now obtained form an inducement to 
the fishermen to take from the water all tliey can get, wlietlier 
the fish be ripe for food or not. A practical fisherman, wliom 
we have often consulted on these topics, says that forty years 
ago the slow system of carriage was a sure preventive of over¬ 
fishing, as fish to be valuable for table purposes require to be 
fresh. “ It’s the railways as has done all the mischief, sir, depend 
on that; and as for the fishing, sir, it's going on at such a rate 
that there will very soon be a complete famine. I’ve seen more 
fish caught in a day, sir, with a score of hooks on a line, than 
can now be took with eight thousand-’* 

A glance at the different branches of the British fisheries will 
show at once that the alarm of a failing fish supply is founded 
on fact and reason, trice alone is not a sure criterion when 
the article is of limited supply, as in the case of the salmon- 
fisheries ; but we have otlier materials than price to regulate our 
inquiries into the decline of the white-fish fisheries. 

The herring fishery (in Scotland) being under the supervision 
of a Government board, which annually through its own officers 
collects and publishes statistics of the quantities of herrings which 
are cured and branded, we are able by a comparison of the 
various years to see how far that fishery is a progressive or retro¬ 
gressive one. This particular fishery is of much greater impor¬ 
tance both to those engaged in it, and to the general public, than 
any of the other isolated branches of the business; in fact, the other 
wliite-fisberics are only pursued in some respects to fill up the 
time that elapses from oue herring season to another. Especially 
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ia Scotland is this the case; there the herring-fishery is the one 
great pursuit, and it is looked forward to by those engaged in it 
as the grand means of making money, and of getting ends to 
meet for the year. 

The only legal mode of fishing for herrings is by means of 
what are called drift-nets. Each net employed in a drift is fifty 
yards in length, and about thirty-six. feet in depth. For the pur¬ 
pose of carrying on the fishery as advantageously as possible, a 
groat number of these separate nets are joined together by moans 
of a “ baok-ropo,” the wliole forming, when lowered into the water, 
a perpendicular wall about a mile long, studded with countless 
thousands of perforations of an inch square. The fishery begins 
about sunset, when, the boats having reached the fishing-ground, 
the nets are paid over into the water, a bladder at each join indi¬ 
cating ho\T many nets are in the drift- The whole floating mass 
is joined to the boat by means of a stout swing-rope-pomo twenty 
yards in length. After the nets*are let down in tne water, the 
men go to rest, and allow the boats to float with the tide. The 
fish are caught by means of a portion of the shoal striking against 
the netting when the individual herrings are caught by tlio gills 
in the meshes. About sunrise the nets are hauled into the boats and 
the entaiigled fish sliaken out, as length after length emerges 
from the water. Sometimes a boat will only obtain a few fish, 
while another fishing in close proximity will have a‘‘shot’’ of 
perhaps a boat-load. Some fishermen appear to hit upon the 
shoal by pure instinct, while others will work liard for u season 
and never have the luck to obtain one good “ shot/’ It is acknow¬ 
ledged by all engaged in the capture of the fish that they liave no 
rule to guide them in finding the herrings; their hitting upon 
the shoal is pretty much a bit of luck,” and a timid fisher¬ 
man before shooting his own nets, will sail about for an hour or 
two examining those of his neighbours in order to ascertain 
if they have found the shoal before he takes’ up his own position. 
It is essential that the herrings cured as speedily as possible 
after they are caught, so the boats hurry home trora the fishing 
ground as soon as they are able to haul-in their nets. 

The curing of herrings in Scotland, where the principal fisheries 
are to be found, is overlooked by an officer of the Board of Fisheries, 
in order that a mark may bo branded on the barrels of gutted 
fish, to signify that they have been properly cured. The herrings 
are measured out from the boats in wicker-baskets by the crew,* 


* “ A cran contains forty-live gallons of nngutted herrings. It is the mea¬ 
sure by which the captors deliver their fish to the curers or other purchasers. 
A barrel contains thirty-seven and a half gallons of gutted herrings, and is the 
measure in which the salted fish are sent to market. It ought to be capable of 
containing thirty-two gallons English wine-measure.”—Article ^^FMeries"* 
Biic^clopcedia Britannica. • 
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and poured as fast as they can be carried into the gutting-trough, 
where they are operated upon by a “ gang’* of females, who evis¬ 
cerate them with great rapidity. After this operation they are 
roused in salt, and then packed with considerable precision in 
barrels which contain about 850 fish. The whole of these opera¬ 
tions are superintended by a cooper ; and as the price to be ob¬ 
tained by the curer is dependent on the conditions of the brand 
being observed, the duties of this official are rather onerous. He 
has to see that the herrings are properly sorted, and that all 
the broken and injured fish are removed, that those which are 
good are sufficiently and effectually roused in salt. He has like¬ 
wise to see that the gutters have sharp knives, and to keep his 
eye on packers, to see that the tiers of herring are regularly laid 
and salted, and that a cover is placed on every barrel imme¬ 
diately after it has been completely packed. The industry de¬ 
veloped by ^ese varied operations can only be seen to advan¬ 
tage at one of the great Herring ports, such as Wick, in Caithness- 
shire, which may be called the Amsterdam of Scotland. Tho 
population of this town are all more or less engaged in the 
fishery ; and during the fishing season, which lasts for about nine 
weeks, the scene at Wick is one of great bustle and animation. 
The arrival and departure of upwards of 1000 boats, and the 
daily euro of from 20,000 to 30,000 barrels of herring, is an in¬ 
dustrial feature which is worth studying. 

When there is a convenient line of railway, immense quantities 
of herrings are despatched to our most populous cities immediately 
after they are caught, and at some ports, such as Yarmouth, 
large quantities are made into bloaters by being slightly smoked 
over fires of pine-wood. The greater quantity, however, of the 
herrings caught in Scotland are cured and exported to Germany 
and other foreign countries. At Hamburg, and other con¬ 
tinental sea-ports, there are merchants who deal largely in her¬ 
rings : they correspo’nd with, or dispat(;h agents to visit the 
various British ports, in order to buy for them, and they likewise 
frequently advance money to the persons they deal with in this 
country; and these, in their turn, have sometimes to advance to 
the fishermen who engage to fish for them. There is a spirit of 
gambling all through the commerce in herring which is very un¬ 
healthy. The owner of a boat usually bargains with his curer at 
the close of one season for the fishing of next year. A certain 
price per cran is fixed upon to he paid throughout the fishing, 
and a sum of ready money, varying from five to thirty pounds, 
is agreed to be given off-hand, as also allowances of various 
kinds, such as a certain quantity of whisky, ground for drying 
nets, bark for dying them, &c. Curers not uufrequently advance 
money to ambitious lads anxious to have a boat of their own. 
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their only chance of repayment being from the fishing of the 
year to come. Two hundred crans of green'fish " is the usual 
quantity which the proprietor of a boat bargains to supply to the 
curer; but there is no certainty that such quantity will be caught. 
This is a part of the gambling incidental to the fishery, and many 
of the men run into debt in the hope of a good season. The 
owners of boats have nothing to do with the curing or sale : their 
part of the business is to supply the green ” fish; the curcr finds 
salt, barrels, coopers, gutters, &c., and sells his fish whenever he 
thinks proper. Those which are cured under certain conditions 
are stamped with a peculiar mark called the brand, at a cost of 
fourpence per barrel. This mark, it is said, affords a secui’ity to 
the foreign buyer that the herring is honestly dealt with, and 
that there is no mistake as to tlie quality of the fish. Some 
dealers say tl}at the brand ought not to he continued, and that 
the cure ouglit to I'cst on individual responsibility, and that 
curors are quite able to take the 3iesponsibility necessary to 
secure a good market for the fish. 

Active fisheries for herrings are carried on all round the English 
coast, the vessels employed being much larger than those used in 
Scotland, where tlie boats are all open and of a few tons burden, 
the total value of a boat being about loi)L, including the drift of 
nets. Yarmouth is in particular a noted seat of tlio herrinj^ 
fishery, wl)ich gives employment to a large proportion of the 
population. Unlike the open boats used in the Scotch fisheries, 
the Yarmouth hrnss can roiniiiii at sea for a few days at a time, the 
men going off from the large ship in their boats, and carrying on 
the fishery in comparatively deep water. An immense quantity 
of the fish taken at Yarmouth is sold as bloaters, wliile large 
supplies are dispatched to London and other towns, in a fresh 
state. 

According to a recent authority, the Yarmouth fishery has 
greatly fallen off. “ About oue hundrexl* sail of fishing vessels, 
averaging from forty to fifty tons each, belong to tliat port, ex¬ 
clusive of about fifty or sixtyVessels that arrive annually from 
Yorkshire during the herring season. The (Capital employed is 
estimated at about 250,000i. Lowestoft, nine miles from Yar¬ 
mouth, employs about seventy boats of forty tons each. Tho 
greater number of the herrings taken at Yarmouth are smoked, 
and known in Loudon by the name of Yarmouth bloaters/** 

The consumption of herrings in London will give a good idea 
of the total quantity of that fish required for consumption through¬ 
out the kingdom. So far as can be ascertained, upwards of 300,000 
barrels of fresh herrings, of 700 fish to each barrel, are annually 
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used in the,metropolis; 205,000 baskets of bloaters (J50 fish 
per basket) and 60,000,000 of red herrings are also required 
to aid the commissariat of that immense human beehive. 

The pilchard lierring is caught by means of the seine-net, and 
that fish is annually taken in great though diminishing quantities 
off the coast of Cornwall, the principal seat of the fishery being 
at St. Ives. About the time when the shoal may be expected to 
come in for the purpose of spawning, a man is set to watch on 
the cliffs in order that he may give notice of the approach of the 
fish. The plan adopted in the capture is to surround the shoal 
with a strong net, and take away the fish at leisure in order to 
their being cured. This process consists of laying them down on 
a bed of salt in *'bulk,” that is, in many layers one above the 
other. Whilst they lie in this state, which they do for a period 
of twenty-eight days, a considerable qtiautity of oil exudes from 
the fish, which, being valuable, is of course preserved. After the 
pilchards are taken out of ^ulk, they are washed and pressed, and 
then packed into hogslieads and despatched principally to the sea¬ 
port towns of Italy, where they are largely consumed during the 
Church fasts. For some years past the pilchard fishery has very 
much varied, and tlie income derived from it has been exceedingly 
precarious. Last year (1861) there was a more than ordinary 
J.ake of fish, as much as 2000Z. worth having been taken iu one 
day. The value of a seine, with the necessary boats, grapnels, 
and other adjuncts, is said to be 15,000Z. 

The fishery foF sprats is carried on in the winter months, and 
immense quantities of this delicate fish are caught both for im¬ 
mediate consumption and for conversion into sardines. The 
sprats are caught by means of a seine-net, and a ton or two is 
sometimes taken at one haul. The fishermen find a ready market 
for sprats at times when it is difficult to capture other kinds of 
fish. The value of the sprat to the fishermen is nut less, it is 
believed, than 150,000Z."’per annum. Better, therefore, to take 
small fish than none at all. 

It is difficult to procure reliable statistics of the total quantity 
of white fish taken* from the British seas. These can only be 
obtained in a crude state from the fishermen, there being no tally 
kept by the salesman, except in a rough way. We made some 
inquiries into the London fish supply at Billingsgate, hut they 
were unsatisfactory, as there is no register kept of the quantity 
disposed of. Each of the wholesale-men can give an idea of the 
total number consigned to him ; but even were the whole of the 
salesmen to give such statistics, it would only, after all, represent 
a portion of the London supply, because much that is required for 
the London commissariat is sent direct by railway to private 
dealers. But London, although it requires a very large quantity 
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of fish, seldom obtains all that it could eat, nor does it by any 
means get all that are captured or that are imported. Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and other large towns in England, and 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, in Scotland, require likewise 
to be supplied. And besides the home demand, we send consider¬ 
able quantities of the white fish to the Continent, especially in a 
dried or prepared state. The fishermen of the Shetland Isles, 
for instance, prepare a large number for the Spanish market. 
Einnon haddocks and pickled cod can be so prepared as to bear 
shipment to long distances, and kippered salmon are found on 
sale everywhere, as well as pickled and smoked herrings. 

The white-fish fishery (i. e. cod fishing and trawling) is not 
pursued so systematically as the fishing for herrings. In Scot¬ 
land, at least, where much of our white fish is obtained, the 
capture of it is carried on in the most desultory way, and although 
our white fish are in tbeir priiuest condition in the autumn season, 
they are at that period of the year most(?lfficultto be had, because 
the men are “ at the herring.** A Newlmven fishwife told the 
wi'iter that she has seen white fish so plentiful in Edinburgh that 
no .person was inclined to purchase them, three pounds’ weight 
for a penny having been at one time a common enough price. In 
those days a large creelful of white fish would scarce yield more 
than haU-a-erown, but now, the same quantity carried to Edin¬ 
burgh, and hawked through the streets, would bring in about 
twenty shillings,"* 

In the Iteport of the Commissioners for the British Fisheries 
for J801, wo are told that “in the cod and ling department, 
the I'eturus show that in the year 1801, 82,344 cwts. wore cured 
dried, and 4145^ barrels cured in pickle, and that the total 
quantity exported was 2G,9C1 cwts. cured dried, being a decrease 
upon the preceding year of 33,343 cwts. cured dried, and 104 
barrels cured in pickle, and of 5200 cwts. cured dried in the total 
quantity exported/* 

The mode of capturing the principal white fish is by a long 
hue armed with a great number of hooks, and also by means of 
trawl-net. The bait used for the capture of haddocks is generally 
the mussel, and at some places the fishermen liave to go a long 
way to procure a supply, which costs them in some instances a 
rather high price, perhaps 7Z., per cargo, besides the trouble of 
dredging, and the time lost in going to the spot. As has been 
elsewhere mentioned, the supply of haddocks and other Oadida 

* The wives of the Newhaveu fishermen carry the fish caught by their hus¬ 
bands to Edinburgh, a distance of about two miles, in wicker baskets, or creels, 
on their shoulders and hawk them about the streets to the musical refrain of 
“ Caller Baddiesat night the fisher girls go about with creclsful of ousters 
in the same way, their cry being “ Caller Ou.” 
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was once so plentiful aroixnd the British coasts, that a short line, 
with perhaps a score of hooks, frequently replenished with bait, 
would be quite sufficient to capture a few thousand fish. The 
number of hooks was gradually extended, till they are now 
counted by the thousand, the fishermen having to multiply the 
means of capture as the fish become scarce and scarcer. About 
forty years ago the per centage of fish to each line was very con¬ 
siderable. Eight hundred hooks would take about 750 fish ; but 
now, with a line armed with 4000 hooks, we sometimes do not 
take one hundred fish. It was recently stated by a correspondent 
of the J’ohn o’ Ch’oat Journal^ a newspaper published in tho 

fishing town of Wick, that a fish-curer there contracted some 
years ago with the boats for haddocks at 3«. per hundred, 
and that at that low price their fisliing yielded them from 20Z, 
to 40Z. each season; but that now, although he has offered the 
fishermen 128. a hundred, ho cannot procure anything like an 
adequate supply. « 

The cod and haddock fishery is a laborious occupation at 
Buckie, a quaint fishing town on the Moray Frith : it is one of 
the staple occupations of the people. At that little port there 
are generally about thirty or forty large boats engaged in the 
fishery, as well as a number of smaller craft used to fish inshore. 
Those boats, which measure from thirty to foily feet, are, with 
the lines, of the value of about lOOZ. Each boat is generally the 
property of a joint-stock company, and has a crew of eight or 
nine individuals, who all claim an equal share in tho fish captured. 
The Buckie men often go a long distance, forty or fifty miles, 
to a populous fishing-place, and are absent from home for a 
period of fifteen or twenty hours. At many of the fishing villages, 
from which herring or cod boats depart, there is no proper 
harbour, and at such places the sight of the departing fleet is a 
most animated one, as all hands, women included, have to lend 
their aid in order to eJf\)edite the launching of the little licet, as 
tlie men who are to fish must be kept dry and comfortable. We 
have seen, at Auchmithie and ofher places, the women “ ^ilt their 
coats,’* rush into* the water and shore off the boats, or, on the 
return of tho vessel, carry the men ashore on their brawny shoul¬ 
ders with the greatest ease and all the nonchalance imaginable, 
no matter who might he looking at them. Even at some places 
where there is a harbour it is not used, many of the boats being 
drawn up on what is called the boat-shore. At Cockenzic, near 
Edinburgh, several of the boats are still drawn up in this rude 
way, and the women not only assist in launching and drawing up 
thQ boats, but they sell the produce taken by each crew by 
auction to the highest bidder; tho purchasers usually being 
buyers on speculation, who send off the fish by train to Man¬ 
chester or London.. 
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From the little ports of the Moray Firth many of the men go 
long distances to fish for cod and ling. As they have*none but 
open boats, it will easily be understood that they live hard upon 
such occasions. .They must necessarily be absent from home for 
about a week at a stretch, and as the weather is often very incle- 
nient the men suffer severely. The fish are not so easily procured 
as in former years, so tlmt the remuneration for the labour under¬ 
gone is totally inadequate. A large traffic in living codfish used to 
be carried on from Scotland ; quick vessels furnished with wells 
took the cod alive as far as Gravesend, whence it was sent on to 
TjOndon as required. Although the railways have put an end to 
a good deal of this stylo of transport, some cargoes of cod have 
been carried alive all the way from the Rockall fishery to 
Gravesend. But the per-centage of waste is necessarily enormous: 
however, it j>^y9 to do this, and one result of the llockall dis¬ 
covery has been the starting of a joint-stock company to work 
this fish-mine. * 

The cod bank at the Faroe Istands is now about exhausted ; 
but the gigantic cod fishery which has been carried on for two 
centuries on the banks of Newfoundland still continues to be prose¬ 
cuted wuth great enterprise, although, according to reliable 
information furnished to us, not witli the success which charac¬ 
terized tlie fishery some years ago.^ This gigantic fishing-ground* 
is six hundred miles long and two hundred broad, and there, for 
hundreds of years, has been accumulating the vastest multitude 
of while fish ever discovered. It may easily bo imagined how 
enormous Inc supply obtained here has been, when it has taken 
a countless number of vessels a period of two centuries to make 
any impression upon it. The fishing is carried on in decked 
smacks, and the fish are caught and cured with very great rapidity, 
a few thousands being “dressed down'*—that is, gutted, boned, 
and salted—in the course of two or three hours. 

A person who has been on the spot^ells us that to accom¬ 
plish this— , 


* In a few years more it will be quite possible to make a decided impres¬ 
sion even on the cod-banks of Newfoundland. The Great Dogger Bank fishery 
has now become affected by over-fishing in the same way, and the Rockall Bank 
will ill a short period fail to yield anything like the large “ takes ” with which 
it now rewards those who are despoiling it of its finny treasures. A writer 
iu the Quarterly Review for September, 1854, says of the Dogger Bank :—*‘No 
better proof that its stores arc failing could be given than the fact that, 
though the ground counting the Long Bank and the north-west flat iu its 
vicinity covers 11,800 square miles, and that in fine weather it is fished by the 
Loudon companies with irom fifteen to twenty dozen of long lines, extending, 
ten or twelve miles and containing from 9000 to 12,000 ho^s, it is not yet at 
all common to receive even as many as fourscore of fish of a night, a poverty 
which can be better appreciated when we learn that 600 fish for 800 hooks is 
the catch for deep-sea fishing about Kinsale,” ^ * 
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“ The crew divide themselves into throaters, splitters, salters, and 
packers. The business of the throater, as his name implies, is to cUt 
with a sharp-pointed, double-edged knife across the throat of the cod 
to tlie bone, and rip open the bowels. He then passes it quickly to the 
header, who, with a strong, sudden wrench, pulls off the head and tears 
out the entrails, passing the fish instantly to the splitter. At the same 
time, separating the liver, he throws the entrails overboard. Tho 
splitter, with one cut, lays the fish open from head to tail, and, almost 
in the twinkling of an eye, with another cut takes out the back¬ 
bone. After separating the sounds, which are placed with the tongues, 
and packed in barrels as a great delicacy, the backbone follows the 
entrails overboard, while the fish, at tho same moment, is passed with 
the other hand to the salter. Such is the amazing quickness of 
the operations of heading and splitting, that a good workman will 
often decapitate and take out the entrails and backbone of six fish in a 
minute. 

“ Every fisherman is suppo|cd to know something of each of these ope¬ 
rations, and no rivals at cricket ever entered with more ardour into their 
work than do some athletic champions for the palm of ‘ dressing tlow?i ’ 
after a ‘ day’s catch.* After the catch is washed off with buckets of pure 
water from the ocean, the fish are passed to the salters, and thence to the 
packers in the hold. The business of the salters is the most important, 
as the value of the whole voyage depends upon their care and judgment, 
^They take the fish one by one, spread them, back uppermost, in layers, 
distributing a proper quantity of salt between each. Packing in bulk, or 
‘ keiich,’ as the fishermen term it, is entrusted to the most experienced 
hands.” 

The cod, hake, ling, and tusk, taken by the British fishermen, 
are cured much ia the same way—the splititing, drying, &c., 
being carried on ashore. 

Soles and other flat fish—such as turbot, brill, flounder, and 
halibut—are caught in all the British seas. These being ground- 
fish are most conveniently taken by means of what is called a 
trawl-net. When it i^tated that nearly one hundred millions 
of soles are annually consumed in London alone, the total 
number of that fish required for Great Britain may be guessed 
at a fabulous figure. The aldermanic turbot is also much 
in demand, and largo quantities of this fine fish used to be 
taken on the English coasts, but of late years we have relied 
chiefly on the foreign supply. The universal mistake as to the 
habits of fish has been applied to turbot. It is likewise con¬ 
sidered to be a migratory animal. Mr, Wilson, in the article 
“ Fisheries ” Encyclopedia Britannica, says:— 

The English markets are largely supplied from the various sand¬ 
banks which lie between our eastern coasts and Holland. The Dutch 
turbot fishery begins about the end of March, a few leagues to the 
south of Scheveling. The fish proceed northwards as the season ad- 
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vances, and in April and May are found in great shoals upon the 
banks called the Broad Forties. Early in June they surround the 
island of Heligoland, where the fishery continues to the middle of 
August, and then terminates for the year. At the beginning of the 
season the trawl-net is chiefly used; but on the occurrence of warm 
weather, the fish retire to deeper water, and to banks of rougher ground, 
where the long line is indispensable.’* 

Many of the flat fish are likewise caught with lines, each line 
containing an enormous number of hooks, and some are also 
taken by means of spears. From the halibut to the dab, a vast 
number of these kinds of fish {Plxironcctidm) are annually cap¬ 
tured. The machinery for achieving success in the turbot fishery 
is well adapted for the purpose ; and as the fishermen on tlie 
English coasts make use of a larger description of fishing vessel 
than the Scottish fishermen—vessels with decks, cabins, and 
other conveniences—they are much more comfortable than their 
northern brethren. • 

The Scottish system of using open boats has led to great loss 
of life, and the want of harbours at many of tlie fishing stations 
has been tlie cause of numerous Avrecks, In the memorable 
storm of August, 1H4h, 124 boats were lost or damaged in the 
Wick district, while 100 men were drowned, wliereby forty-seven 
widows and 161 children were left totally unprovided for. Many • 
n time the herring fleet departs to sea witli a fair wind and fine 
weather, to bo rudely changed before morning into the raging 
storm that scatters the boats and dashes them to atoms on the 
iron-bound coast. 

The Irish local sea-fisheries have not been druAvn upon to the 
same extent as some which we have indicated, and it is supposed 
that many fine hanks of white fisli would be found off the coasts 
of Ireland. These sources of wealth, if they exist—and it is more 
than likely that they do exist—have never yet been properly 
developed, and vai;ious schemes, which f?5m time to time have 
been devised for bringing the sea-wealth of Ireland into use, have 
failed. A Mr. Symons, some years ago, published a pamphlet on 
this subject with a view to the starting of a joint-stock company 
to work the fish-mines of Ireland, and gave a glowing account of 
the wealth that could be obtained by a little industry. 

Mr. Symons gives the following resume of the state of the 
Irish fisheries:— 

“ 1. That the waters of the w’^cst coast of Ireland abound with cod, 
turbot, soles, lobsters, and other fish, of the finest quality. 2. That 
the want of success which has heretofore attended any development of 
these fisheries has arisen from the inadequacy of the capital and means 
employed. 3. That there is in London alone a demand for fish ex¬ 
ceeding in quantity anything which could be imagined by those who 
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have no practical experience in the matter. 4. That the regular sup¬ 
ply of fish to the principal markets in better condition tlikn has 
hitherto been accomplished, and at a lower price, must necessarily 
create a more extended demand. 5. That the application of steam in 
the manner suggested, and which forms one of the main features of 
the London and West of Ireland Fishery Company, is ai»- element of 
the highest importance in an undertaking of this kind, and combined 
with the favourable arrangements which will be made with railw^ay 
companies, wdll save the loss of time which has heretofore occurred, 
and consequently the enormous loss occasioned between the quantity 
of fish caught and the quantity capable of being delivered at the mar¬ 
kets in good condition. 6. That the application of a process for con¬ 
verting the coarse fish and the refuse at the difiurent curing stations 
into manure, or fish guano, will itself form a valuable source of revenue, 
by turning to profitable account that which is thrown away. 7. That 
the application of capital on the west coast of Ireland, in a national 
point of view, must be attended with most beneficial effect on the 
national industry of the country, and the conversion of the waste fish 
into manure must also be bailed as a boon to the agricultural interests.” 

Another writer on the Irish fisheries, in tho 7th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia, gives a most favourable account of the sen-wealth 
of Ireland •— 

“ The sca-coasts of Ireland are as abundant as, and perhaps more so, 
* in every valuable species of fish, than those of Great Britain. Its 
numerous bays, creeks, inlets, lakes, and rivers swarm with them. 
It is visited annually by vast shoals of herrings; and the banks near 
its shores are wfell stored with excellent cod, hake, and ling, equal in 
all respects to those caught on the banks of Newfoundland. With 
the westerly winds, which may be reckoned to blow for nine months in 
the year, the produce of these fislieries might always he sent to ready 
mai'kets at Bath, Bristol, Liverpool, and other great towns on the 
western and southern coasts of England; yet, either from indolence, 
want of inclination, or, which is more probable, want of capital, and, 
most of all, want of regulations, the Irish have hitherto done little 
more than procure from their fisheries a scanty supply for the chief 
towns, and the families of those who are resident near the coast. It 
would seem, indeed, that the Irish have not much taste for a sea¬ 
faring life, few of their young men volunteering for the navy, whilst 
they go in shoals into the army; and those few who follow the occu¬ 
pation of fishermen arc so much prejudiced in favour of their clumsy 
method of proceeding as to resist all attempts at improvement.” • 

But as wo have official information on the state of the Irish 
fisheries up to a recent date, we can obtain from the Eeport of 
the Irish Commissioners the most authentic information. 

The Report for 1859 says:— 

«The coast fisheries of Ireland have undergone great changes, if 
reviewed with reference to the last forty years. The abundant herring 
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fishery which at one time prevailed has been much less frequent, and 
with the failure of that vast supply which, in former times, periodically 
visited our coasts and bays, the quantity of the larger fishf which 
usually follows them, has in proportion lessened; and together with 
the lessoning of the population in most localities, and a preference for 
agricultural pursuits, the fame of Dungarvan, Kinsale, Bantry, Round- 
stone, Killy begs, Rutland, and other places, as prosperous fishing 
stations, has passed away; but while we point to this rather gloomy 
retrospect as applying to certain places and certain branches of the 
fishing, which induces some who witnessed and enjoyed the fruits of 
former prosperity and abundance to depreciate, by comparison, the 
present aspect of things, still we are gratified in being able to state 
some evidence of improvement and growing prosperity in the general 
prosecution of this source of industry. The means of conveying fish 
in a fresh state to mai’ket have recently become greatly increased b/ 
the extension of railroads; and by returns received from the two prin¬ 
cipal companies, the Great Southern and Western, and the Midland 
Great Western, it appears that an iiicre^c of 354 tons of fish has 
occurred in the conveyance to Dublin, in 1859, as compared with 
1858, the aggregate amount of fish conveyed by these two railways, 
for the twelve months ending December 31st, 1859,being ITUl tons; 
the amount for the same period in 1858 being only 1410 tons. The 
further extension of railways contemplated, as well as those in progress 
of completion to the south and west especially, will be of great advan¬ 
tage ; and while we arc enabled thus far to report favourably of the 
trade In fresh fish, we are glad also to be enabled to state that in the 
curing department on some parts of the coast remote from markets, 
increasing activit}' is observable. Parties of respectabilit/y have recently 
embarked in the purchase and cure of llsli on the Galway, Mayo, and 
Donegal coasts. Curing houses have been erected in the viciiiity of 
Bchnullet and Achil Sound in Mayo, and at Teelin and Malinbeg in 
Donegal. Trawling continues to be steadily and successfully pursued 
in Dublin Bay and in the Ciiauiiel, from oft* the Isle of Man to the 
coast of Waterford. At Dingle, Galway, and other minor stations, 
jealousies and disputes between trawl and line-fishers, which some time 
since prevailed, appear to have much subsldeffj'^and wc believe the by¬ 
laws and regulations made by the Board applying to this branch of 
the fishery have tended materially to this more amicable state of 
things, as well as being salutary in other important respects.’** 


* Mr. Worthington settles upon Howth as a splendid place for a great 
fishing station. He says:—“We take upon us to say there is not iu the 
British Empire a town to surpass llowth in all the concomitants of a first-class 
fishing station. Its harbour cost half-a-million; a few miles in the offing a 
‘ ball ’ of herrings, eight or ten miles in length, and one or two miles in thick¬ 
ness, moves annually along in its liuge and mysterious migration. The Cornish 
men take a handful or two of them (some 20,000^. or 30,000f. worth) each 
season, and then leave them unmolested to wend their way in slow and succes¬ 
sive shoals along our coast. A railro^ has its terminus close to the harbour*, 
we have stepped the distance, and it is just forty paces from the turn-table of 
the terminus to the gunwale of the fishing-boat. Our Dublin Billingsgate, the 
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In addition to what can he procured at home by the.industry 
of many thousands of anxious people, large fpiantities of all kinds 
of fish, and a great number of lobsters, are imported from abroad. 
The Dutch, as has been mentioned, send us a supply of turbot, 
and we get lobsters from Norway by the million. Eels are not eaten 
in Scotland to any extent, although large quantities of them can be 
obtained with very little trouble; large numbers of eels, however, 
are eaten in England, and considei’able supplies of them can be had 
from the muddy places at the mouths of rivers, harbours, The 
statistics of the different kinds of white fish used in London, given 
by Mr. Mayhew a few years ago, were understood to be as correct 

as it was possible to obtain them, considering that there was no 
oflBcial department responsible to the public for siicli details ; and 
judging from his figures, and relying on personal information 
derived from the salesmen of Billingsgate, we may fairly con¬ 
clude that with all the industry now organized it will not be 
possible greatly to augment the supplies. 

Were we better acquainted witli the natural history of fish, it 
would be easy to regulate the fisheries. The everlasting demand 
for sea-produce has caused the sea-fishing, like the salmon¬ 
fishing, to be prosecuted at improper seasons, and fish have been 
to a large extent sold that were quite improper for human food. 
Another cause of our lessening supplies may bo also mentioned. 
Up till a recent period it was thouglit all fish wci'e migratory, and 
the reason usually assigned for unsuccessful fishing was that the 
fish had removed to some other place ! This migratory instinct, 
so far as our principal sea-fish are concerned, is purely mythical. 
The re-discovory of the Rockall cod-bank must tend to dissipate 
these old-fashioned suppositions of our naturalists. All fish are 
local, from the salmon to the sprat, and each kind lias its own 


wholesale fish-market, is reached in forty-five minutes, and as a market is not 
perhaps equalled in advantages by any in Great Britain: the fish are sold by 
auction at an early hour to the trade, and if a glut of herrings, salmon, turbot, 
or other fish is poured in, the bulk ctf it is on board a steamer in three hours 
afterwards on its way to Liverpool. Not to waste time in details, those fish 
next day are exposea for sale in Manchester, Birmingham, and other inland 
towns, ‘ bleeding fresh,’ to use a market phrase, in which state the commercial 
value is greatest, and thus a renumerating price is obtained. Such is Howth, 
and such arc its natural advantages.” 

* “There is one branch of the fisheries in Scotland that I understand is alto- 

£ ethcrneglected, that inirelandia very valuable—namely, the eel fisheries. On the 
low'er Bann, in Ireland, we have two eel fisheries that let for 600Z a year each. 
The eel fisheries at Toom are let for 700/. a year to a ve^ solvent man, a fish¬ 
monger in Belfast, and it is supposed that he nets another 700/. by them. Below 
these fisheries, ,eigljt or ten miles, there is another fishery let for about 600/. 
Our Board also derives about 700/. frona the eel fishings on the Shannon. All 
those eels come to Liverpool and London alive .”—Evidence of Mr, W, J, Ffennel 
before the House of Commons^ 1860. 
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abiding-place. The salmon keeps unfailingly to its own stream, 
the oyster to its own bank, the lobster to its particular rock, 
and the herring to its own bay. Fishermen are beginning now 
to understand this, and can tell the locality from which a par¬ 
ticular fish is brought by tlie marks upon it. A Tay salmon 
differs from a Tweed one, and Norway lobsters can be readily 
distinguished from those brought from Orcadia. Then, again, 
the fine haddock caught in the bay of Dublin differs much 
from those taken in the Frith of Forth, whilst a Lochfine herring 
and a Caithness herring has each distinct peculiarities. 

At one period the herring was universally held to be 
migratorj^ and a poetic theory of its grand tour was elaborately 
sustained.*^ It was described as coining home to our bays and 
friths to spawn all the way irom the high latitudes of the Arctic 
Seas in a stupendous army numbering millions of fish. The 
vast “hcer” broke up at different parts of its journey into divi¬ 
sions, wliich, going in opposite directifins, and breaking up in 
their turn into brigades or columns, were so distributed as densely 
to populate the various seas of our own and other countries. This 
elaborate but clumsy invention lias long since been overthrown, 
and the herring, like other fish, has been proved to be native to 
our own seas, and quite as local as the haddock or turbot. 

In a paper which was read before the British Association at 
Tiiverpool in IHot, Mr. John Cleghorn, of Wick, who has devoted 
many years of his life to the study of natural science, brought 
out the facts of the herring being a native fish^ith sufficient 
clearness to convince all wlio were willing to he convinced. Tlie 
following is a summary of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Clegliorn :— 

“ 1. That the herring is not migratory, but a native of the waters 
in wliich it is found; but within very narrow limits races exist, distinct 
in size, quality, and time of spawning, and always maintain their dis¬ 
tinctive features; that in congregating for spawning the herring is 
brought within the scope of those agents employed for their capture, 
and those agents he found are, 10,974 boats, 41,045 spamen, einjiloying 
81,931,330 square yards of netting, an extent of netting tliat would 
cover an area of 20J- square miles, or if extended lineally, would reach 
4741 'miles. 

“ II, He found that, about twenty-five years ago, the extent of net¬ 
ting was far less than that now used, and the produce of the fisheries 
nearly as great as at present, or that the increase of the herrings 
taken bears no pro[)ortioii to the extended netting, 

“HI. In the rise and fall of stations, he saw in the statistics a 
steady increase in their produce up to a culminating point, then violent 
fluctuations, and final extinction. 

“ IV. He found that the races nearest the large seats of popu¬ 
lation, and in the most accessible waters, have first disappeared * 

[Vol. LXXVIll. No. 0 LIV.]-Nkw Seiues, Vol. X«XII. No. II, Z 
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and that in districts where the tides are rapid, as among islands, 
and in lochs, where the fishing grounds are circumscribed, the fish¬ 
ings are precarious and short-lived ; while, on the other hand, 
extensive seaboards, having slack tides, with little accommodation 
for boats, were surer and of longer continuance as fishing districts.*’ 

From these premises he concludes, that the extiuction of dis- 
tricts as fishing stations, and the fluctuations in the fisheries gene¬ 
rally, are imputable to oi;er-fishiug, and that we are now doing 
for the east-coast fisheries what has already been done for those 
on the west coast; that, therefore, the attention of the British 
Association, and through it, of the Government, should be called 
to the-subject, that such arrangcmcntsi may be adopted as will 
make the herring fisheries a perennial source of w’ealth to the 
nation. 

There has been much controversy about Mr. Clegborn's views, 
particularly as to the “netting question,'’ but it is reasonable, we 
think, to admit, that if there be still the same quantity offish in 
the water, a double allowance of netting ought to secure a double 
allowance of herriilgs. It is clear to impartial observers that the 
circle about Wick, where the herrings liave been hitherto taken in 
the greatest numbers, is narrowing, and that ns the netting extends 
from year to year the take of fish is becoming smaller and smaller. 
It is reported by able statists that an important and marked decrease 
may speedily be looked for in the quantity of herrings obtained. It 
is already known from the annual statistics of the Scottish Fishery 
Board, that with an annually increasing fleet of boats and a much 
larger drift of nets than was formerly used, the take of fisli in 
Scotland is slightly but surely diminishing. From the elaborate 
returns of the herring fishery of 1861, published by the Northern 
Ensign (a Wick journal), we obtain the following information. 
The total number of cruns taken at Wick (the largest herring 
fishery in the kingdom) during the season of 1861 was as nearly 
as possible 90,000, being an average of 81 craus for each 
boat, of which there were 1100. The same journal gives us 
the statistics of the Wick fishing since 1820, and we find that 
in that year the total catch at Wick, with 604 boats and with, in 
all probability, a third part of the netting, was as near as possible 
the same as that oflHijl, which required 500 boats more and 
an immensely larger quantity of netting. The average number 
of crans caught by each boat in 1820 was 148. To make it quite 
clear that the fish is afiected by the largeness of the machinery 
employed in the capture, it may be stated that in 1831, when 
more than a thousand boats were out from the Wick district, 
the average take of each fell at once to 82 crans, while the 
previous year’s take yielded an average of 148 crans! The 
weather is always set down as having great influence on the 
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fishing, and therefore whenever there is a short season the weather 
is blamed ; but the weather of a series of years will average, and 
the real cause of the scarcity will ultimately be discovered in tlie 
slowly but^urcly diminishing shoals.^ 

After the controversies which have taken place about the 
natural history of the salmon, and after the fact that the salmon 
supplies of this country were and are suffering a rapid decline, 
who will now venture to assert that it is impossible to exhaust 
our herring supplies ? What do we know about the herring—its 
conditions of growth, or capabilities of multiplication ? Tiiterally 
nothing; and it is yet, as we have previously stated, undecided 
by naturalists whether or not the sprat be a young herring. 
Some say yes, and some no. We have never (despite anxious 
search) seen a sprat with either roe or milt; and after having 
examined many hundreds for the purpose of making such dis¬ 
covery, we have naturally grave doubts about the sprat being, 
like the purr, a distinct fish, instead ofHho young of the herring. 
The great argument of all who are concerned in the killing of 
herring is, that that fish can never be exterminated, because of its 
fruitfulness. But we suspect that even in a herring shoal it is 
not all gold that glitters, and that altliough a shoal of herrings 
will emit a countless supply of eggs, these will yield but a narrow 
per-centage of marketable fish. It is evident, at any rate, that our 
have much to learn before we can witli confidence assert that wc 
herring shoals, great as they undoubtedly are, are inexhaustible. 

The natural history of our white fish is likewise but imper¬ 
fectly known.t It is not easy to say when tho GadidcB are in 
proper season. Some of the members of that family are used 
for table purposes all the year round ; and as different salmon 
rivers ought to have different close seasons, so undoubtedly will 
tho wliite fish of different seas or friths have different spawning 
seasons. In reference, for instance, to so important a fish as tho 
turbot, we are very vaguely told by YarfSll that it spawns in the 
spring time, but have no indication of the particular month, or 


♦ The present year’s catch (1862) at Wick is very far short of an average, 
f “ As an instance of the very limited knowledge we possess of the natural 
history of even our most favourite fishes, we may state that at the recent 
meeting of tlie British Association, a member who read an interesting paper 
‘<Jn the Sea-Fisheries of Ireland,’ introduced specimens of a substance which 
the Irish fishermen considered to be the spawn of the turbot; stating that 
wherever this substance was found, trawling was forbidden; the supposed spawn 
being in reality a kind of sponge, with no other relation to fish except as being 
indicative of beds of mollusca, the abundance of which marks that fish is plen¬ 
tiful. It follows that the stoppage of the trawl on the grounds where this 
kind of squid is found, is the result of sheer ignorance, and causes the loss in 
all likelihood of great quantities of the best white fish.”— Chambers^ Journal^ 
Oct. 10, 1857. 

z 2 
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how long the young fish take to grow. Even so well-informed a 
naturalist ns the late Mr. Wilson was of opinion that the turbot 
was a travelling fish, which migrated from place to place. 

The combined ignorance of naturalists and fishermen has 
much to do with the scarcity which is now beginning to be expe¬ 
rienced, and unless some plan be hit upon to prevent over-fishing, 
we may some fine morning experience the same astonishment as 
a country gentlemans cook. She had given directions to the 
gamekeeper to supply the kitchen regularly with a certain quan¬ 
tity of grouse. For a number of years she found no lack, but in 
the end the puiweyor threw down the prescribed number, and told 
her she need look for no more from him. for on that day tbo last 
grouse bad been shot. “ There they are,” said the gamekeeper, 
“ and it has taken six of us with a gun apiece to get them, and after 
all we have only achieved the labour which was gone through 
by one man some years ago.'* The cook had unfortunately 
never considered the relation between guns and grouse. 

After all it may become patent to us by inquiry that there never 
were such enormous fish supplies as people imagined; that the 
supposed plentifulness was in some degree a myth, or at least 
but relative, and built upon their regular capture and fluctuating 
demand. Were there not an unseen demolition of the fish shoals, 
and were these shoals as gigantic as people imagine them to be, 
the sea would speedily become like stirabout, and in time ships 
w^ould not be able to sail from port to port. Imagine a few 
billions of hemngs multiplying at the rate of thirty thousand 
each per annum ! Picture the codfish with its million ratio of 
increase, and then add, by way of enhancing the bargain, a million 
or two of the Pleiironcctidce throwing in tlicir annual quota to the 
total, and figures w'ould bo arrived nt far too vast for human com¬ 
prehension. In fact, without sonuj compensating balance, the 
waters in the globe would not contain a couple of years’ increase ! 
If fisli have that tendeifcy to multiply which is said, how comes 
it that in former years, when tlicTo was not a tenth of the present 
demand, the ocean did not overiiow and leave them on its banks ? 
It seems perfectly clear that we have hitherto exaggerated the 
supplies—they could never have been of the extent indicated, 
because then no draughts could have l)ad any effect on the stock 
—no matter how miraculous they might have been. From 
various causes at work the stock has been kept in balance; and 
.it seems now perfectly clear that by a course of fislnng so excessive 
as that now followed, coupled with the natural destruction inci¬ 
dental to unprotected breeding, we must at any rate speedily narrow 
the capital stock. We have done so in the case of the salmon ; and 
the best remedy for this evil, which has yet been discovered, is 
cultivation—pisciculture, in short. In ancient days the land 
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yielded sufficient roots and fruits for the wants of its then popula¬ 
tion without cultivation, but as population increased and larger 
supplies of food became necessary, cultivation was tried, and 
now in all countries the culture of the land is one of the main 
employments of the people. The sea too must be cultivated, 
and the river also, if we desire to multiply or replenish our 
stock of fish.* 

Thu French have done it, and what they can do we can do; 
in fact, we set them the example and showed them the way.f 
In the conduct of the English and French oyster*fisheries 
we have an example of what may be achieved by cultivation. 
The annual demand for oysters is enormous, and is ever on the 
increase. The number consumed in London alone is not less 
than 500,000,000, and it is (juite clear that if some means other 
than the chances incidental to the natural mode of spawning did 
not exist for keeping up a proper supply,iithere would very speedily 
be an oyster famine. Although it is asserted by naturalists that 
oysters yield their young by the million, it is equally well known 
that if the spat has no adhering point from which to develope itself, 
it is lost for ever to the epicure; and on the natural bauks it is 
known that about nine-tenths of the spawn is so destroyed. But 
ill some of the English fisheries care is taken to grow the oyster 
in a systematic manner. The French loo are adepts in ostreo- 
oulture. The oyster-banks of France were at one time so com¬ 
pletely exhausted that they were unable even to jield a supply 


^ Pisciculture may be shortly described as the art of breeding fish artificially, 
and it has been said that what the art of agriculture has become to the laud, 
{useiculture might become to the sea. The French fisheries have been entirely 
re-created by means of this system; their rivers and bays had been depopulated 
by over-fishing to such an extent tliat in many instances there was not fish 
enough to procreate seed. The artificial system, as it obtains in France, was 
rediseovered by M. Kemy, a fisherman at. La Bres^fi^ and his method of collect¬ 
ing fish eggs, and protecting fish in their infantile stages, was found greatly to 
augment the, till then, annually dimiuisliiug supplies. The art was speedily- 
extended to most of the French rivers, and was at once adopted by Government 
and aided by grants of public money; M. liemy, and his coadjutor M. Gchin, 
being chosen to teach the practice of the art. A laboratory or egg depot was 
erected at Jiauingue, and to this institution eggs of iisii were brought trom the 
streams of Germany and Switzerland, the parties bringing them being paid at 
the rate of two francs a thousand. These eggs were carefully tended in the 
boxes, and when nearly ripe, were despatched to such streams as were in urgent 
want of repeoplement. By tins means the fresh waters and canals of ranee 
have again become productive, and the fish markets pf Paris and other largo 
cities arc once more abounding in all kinds of fish, which is quite a uscessii^ of 

life in all Catholic countries. . 

t Mr. Shaw, forester to the Duke of Buccleuch, at Drumlanrig, prof^sed 
some very successful experiments on the breeding of salmon, in connexion 
with the parr controversy, many years before the Ereuch people took up 
pisciculture as a commercial phase of their fisheries. ^ 
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to breed from. M. Coste, however, who had revisited the 
river fisheries of that kingdom, soon remedied this misfortune 
by laying down artificial breeding-beds on various parts of the 
French coasts, and notably in the Buy of St. Brieux. These 
banks, which were simply composed of builders* debris and frag¬ 
ments of pottery-ware, have been signally successful, and annually 
yield a very large supply of oysters. Ostreo-culture is one of the 
easiest branches of pisciculture. The grand secret consists in 
aftbrding a holdiug-on place to the “spat** which otherwise 
would be lost. This desiiablc service M. Coste has accomplished 
hy laying down fascines, or branches ♦of trees, on the new banks, 
which answer this purpose admirably. The cost is trifling, and 
the crop of oysters afTords an ample remuneration to all engaged 
in the enterprise. 

The latest official documents in reference to Haniiiguc inform 
us that that groat laboratory— 

“ Has been incorporated into the Commission for the Construction 
of Bridges and Highways. In passing into the hands of this compre¬ 
hensive and able body such an impulse has been imparted to it that it 
has already become an instrument for the universal artificial propaga¬ 
tion of the best kinds of fish, and it is making provision to continue on 
a grand scale the re-stocking of the rivers of Europe. According to 
official documents this establishment, during the season from 1850 to 
1857, has conveyed the ova of various kinds of fish to 191 different 
places scattered over 59 departments, and to 30 French or foreign 
establishments 6f pisciculture or agriculture, and to 9 different states. 
In the season 1857 to 1858, the establishment forwarded the ova of 
various kinds of fish to 490 different places, extending over GO depart¬ 
ments, including Algeria, to 32 societies for pisciculture, and to 10 
foreign states. The establishment has experienced no difficulty in 
supplying fecundated eggs in sufficient quantities to meet all these 
extended demands, and the commissioners arc adopting measures to 
supply this increasing deriiand for them by rearing in their fish-ppnd.s 
a greater number of parent fish. In 1858, according to a report of one 
of the engineers to whom this duty was intrusted, 1,500,000 young 
eels had been deposited by means of the methods recommended by 
M. Coste in the waters of the Sologrie, where they are already confirming 
the complete success of this great experiment.** 

In addition to efforts with fresh-water fish, M, Coste has also 
ventured on the improvement of the sea-fisheries, and has tried 
several experiments on the flatfish family, which have been entirely 
satisfactory. In Germany, particularly on the Danube, pisci¬ 
culture has been tried with success, and it is now being rapidly 
extended into other countries. On the river Tay, in Scotland, it 
has *added considerably to the revenues of that river, where it is 
still successfully practised. 

Bearing in mind the proverb that “ Prevention is better than 
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cure,” what we should like to see iu regard to the fisheries would 
be a stroi)g effort to prevent that awful waste of fish-life which is 
incidental to the present system. One principal source of the 
inadequate supply of fish is the continued destruction of the 
spawn. In the case of the herring this waste is unceasing and' 
of enormous amount. Now the only way by which the present 
extraordinary demand for fish can be met is to make it certain that 
there is no waste at the fountain-head—that, in fact, all the eggs 
are hatclied, and that \vc do not kill the animal before it is able 
at least for once to perpetuate its kind, or when it is in the act of 
doing tliat. As an Irishman once said, “ If you kill all your sheep 
■when they are lambs, where are you to get your mutton ?*' J f it be 
a crime to kill spawning salmon, it should be equally a crime to 
kill spawning herring; yet the period of that fish congregating to 
spawn is the very time that is chosen to massacre it in millions 
every season. Every fish taken before^t can spawn for the first 
time is a certain draught on tlie shoals; its individual value is 
nothing, inerely representing as it does a huirpenny ; but the 
effect of the capture of that one fish on our future supplies, who 
cau foretell? However, to set the question of failing supplies at 
rest, can we not have an official placed at, say, a dozen of our 
fishing ports, with power to take stock of the number of boats, 
men, and lines, and their daily catch ? This done for about 
three seasons would yield sufficient data for a definite settlement 
of the question. According to present information we cannot 
help arriving at the coiielusion Unit WK have hroken into 
OUR CAPITAL STOCK. 
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Roads and Rails, and their Sequences, Physical and Moral. By 
W. Bridges Adams, Engineer. London*: Chapman and 
Hall. 18G2. 

^HHE year 185i5 was a memorable one. Money was abundant, 
X the rate of discount low, and consequently new companies were 
projected daily, professedly to afford additional facilities for profit¬ 
ably employing capital, hut really that knaves might speedily enrich 
themselves at the expense of hoiiester and more ignorant men. Two 
hundred and seventy-six joint stock companies were then formed, 
in order to carry on all possible, and not a few impossible, kinds of 
business, Denmark, Mexico, and the ISouth American Republics 
wore ofiering high rates of interest to those who would lend the 
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sums which they desired to borrow, hut which siuce then they, 
have not all of them manifested either anxiety or capacity to 
repay. Peruvian gold and silver mines attracted many visitors, 
while others as rashly sunk their money in English, Irish, or 
Scotch tin, lead, and copper mines. That gold mines were safe 
investments none could contend; that they were profitable specu^ 
lations was strenuously and truly asserted by those who, pos¬ 
sessing shares in the Real del Monte Gold Mine, on which 
seventy pounds had been paid, were able to dispose of them in 
the market for one thoiisandfoar hundred pounds each. 

A good notion of the way in whicl\ the speculative fever then 
raged will be gathered from the following contemporary account 
of the various undertakings which, having fluttered into existence, 
died, and were forgotten by all except the duped and ruined 
shareholders. We luive mining associations for Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, and Wales, to all ^ which we heartily wish success; we 
have in progress stone breakwaters and iron chain-piers—bridges 
suspended over rivers, and tunnels bored under them. We have 
steam engines of all sizes and for all purposes, steam vessels, 
steam coaches, steam cannon, steam ovens to hatch chickens, and 
stfjam kitchens to cook them in, steam hot-houses to ripen grapes 
and pine-apples at Christmas, and steam laundries to wash, and 
to wear, our linen; wo have l.ondon, Westminster, and Alderney 
Milk Companies; we have Metropolitan and Westminster Fish 
Companies, trying their baits to catch Thames gudgeons; coal- 
gas, by which \\e are to ride among the clouds at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, and whirl along «turnpike road at twelve 
miles an hour, liaving relays at every fifteen miles of bottled gas, 
instead of relays of horses.” Even the absurdesi of these bubble 
schemes was deemed practicable and praiseworthy by the clever 
writers of that day when compared with the startling proposal to 
make a railway between J^ondon and Woolwich, on which carriages 
were to be drawn by locomotives at the rate of from eighteen to 
twenty miles an hour. The writer in the QuarUrli/ Jteview, I’roin 
whom we have borrowed the foregoing passage, states,—“ We should 
as soon expect the people of Woolwich to sufler themselves to bo 
fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust them¬ 
selves to the mercy of such a machiuo, going at such a rate." 
In so writing he expressed the opinions of many sensible persons 
of that, day, of those thoroughly practical men who will not bo 
convinced of the feasibility of what they know to bo visionary 
projects. There were thousands of educated and clever men then 
living who, when they perused the following passages, would 
exclaim that they exactly embodied their own sentiments:—“ We 
scout the idea of a general railroad as altogether i in practicable.’* 
“ As for those persons who speculate on making railroads general 
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throughout the kingdom, and superseding all the canals, all the 
wagons, mail and stage coaches, post-chaises, and, in short, 
every other mode of conveyance by land and by water, we deem 
them and their visionary schemes unworthy of notice.’^ “The 
gross exaggerations of the powers of the locomotive steam engine, 
or, to speak in plain English, tlie steam carriage, may delude for 
a time, but must end in the mortification of all concerned/'* 

Wo do not wonder that ludicrous mistakes were made by those 
who wrote about I'ailways when such undertakings were first 
brought forward; for it is a rule, to which there is hardly an 
exception, either improperly to over-estimate the merits of a new 
scheme, or ridiculously to decry them. In all ages and countries 
two classes of persons have existed, and will continue to exist so 
long as the world lasts. The members of the one class uniformly 
assert of every novelty that it must be completely successful, 
while those of the other maintain with ^qual uniformity and con¬ 
fidence that it will prove a miserable failure. If a new cannon be 
invented, the one class joyfully proclaims that war lias been ren¬ 
dered impossible, because every regiment wliich comes within five 
miles of the wonderful cannon will be instantly and utterly 
anniliilated ; the other class dolefully assures everybody that the 
cannon is worse than useless, that it will prove quite unservice¬ 
able in the field, and that, when fired, instead of mowing down 
^ the enemy, it will certainly explode and kill all the artillerymen 
who work it. 8hould a steamer of vaster proportions than has 
ever been constructed be got ready for launching, the members 
of the sanguine class will announce tliat the day of small vessels 
of two or three thousand tons burden is gone by; that steamers, 
instead of being floating hospitals filled with sea-sick passengers, 
will become floating hotels filled with persons enjoying unwonted 
health, and engaged in circumnavigating the globe in an incre¬ 
dibly brief space of time, at a very sumll.ft>st, and without having 
to encounter any perils. The members of the desponding class 
are equally ready to demonstrate that to launch a ship which 
exceeds a certain tonnage is an impossibility;, that, even if by 
some mistake the ship be launched, it will bo impossible to steer 
her, and that the foolhardy persons who attempt to cross the 
Atlantic in her will only escape sea-sickness by jnocting with a 
watery grave. Once, and only once, did both classes cordially 
coincide in opinion. After tlie Exhibition«of 1851 was opened 
in Hyde Park, it was universally agreed that the Millennium had 
begun. 

' The writer of the extracts quoted above was unquestionably a 
member of the desponding class. Yet he was not a downright 


* See “Quarterly Review'* for March, 1825. 
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opponent of railways, like the majority of his coutemporanes. 
He advocated the construction of a railway between Liverpool 
and Manchester at the very time when George Stephenson was 
hunted like a wild beast by the‘ servants and tenants of Lords 
Derby and Sefton because he would persist in surveying the 
ground for that line. The canal monopoly had become intoler¬ 
able. A longer time was required to convey a bale of cotton 
fi*om Liverpool to Manchester than to transport it across the 
Atlantic from America to Jmgland. To make a new canal was 
impossible. But to get the consent or countenance of the canal 
proprietors to the construction of a railway was as impossible as 
to find water for a new canal. They scouted the idea of railways 
as vigorously as their forefathers had scouted the idea of making 
navigable canals. They loudly declared that railways, if con¬ 
structed, would never answer, and yet spared no efforts to prevent 
Liverpool and Manchestej being connected by a line of railway. 
The canal proprietors would not have been men had they acted 
otherwise. It was not their craft only, hut their pot^kets that 
were in danger. Their profits were fahnlous. The thirty-nine 
shareholders in the “Old Quay Navigation*’ had pocketed the 
whole amount of their investment in the shape of dividend every 
year during half a century. Tlie original price of these shares 
* was seventy pounds each; they had been sold for one thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds. Fortunately for England and the 
world at large, the opponents of the Liveipool and Mnncliester 
line were defeated. The railway was made, and the canal mono¬ 
poly was at an end. In one respect the projectors of the line 
made a miscalculation as gross as any made by their opponents. 
Mr. Porter has justly remarked, “ that of all the railways con¬ 
structed, or contemplated, up to the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, not one was undevtahen with a view to the 
conveyance of passengoj^s/’* Although that line was an excep¬ 
tion, yet it was estimated that the chief business and source of 
profit would be the conveyance of goods; however, before it 
bad been long in operation, it was discovered that whereas the 
sum derived from the goods traffic was less than half what was 
anticipated, the profit made by conveying passengers was three 
times greater than had been estimated. 

We do not intend giving a detailed account of the manner in 
which the first great* English railway was planned, constructed, 
and completed. Undoubtedly, the subject is a fascinating one. 
Should the history of this century be adequately written, the most 
striking page in it will be that which records how the heroic 
'George Stephenson bridged Chat Moss; a feat requiring a degree 


* "Progress of the Nation,” Ed. 1847, p. 332. 
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of courage, an amount of energy, a display of foresight not inferior 
to the (jualities which enabled Hannibal to lead his army over 
the Alps into Italy. 

Neither shall we criticise at length the work by Mr. Bridges 
Adams which heads this article. Happily, there is no necessity 
for introducing the author of it to our readers, since he must be 
well known to tliem, by reputation at least, as a skilful engineer 
and practised writer. Besides, his work cannot be spoken of in 
other than general terms, seeing that it is composed of various 
papers on subjects relating to the formation, construction, and 
government of railways. Some of those papers have been pub¬ 
lished before ; yet all of them deserve to be read, and the prac¬ 
tical suggestions contained in many of them to be carefully 
weighed. Certain of the plans propounded by Mr. Adams will be 
adverted to in the course of this article. We shall proceed to 
enuinerato the obstacles wliich were, jnd are still, interposed to 
hinder the development of our railway system, and we hope to 
prove conclusively that something besides bad management has 
caused JOnglish railways to be less remunerative than those of any 

other country. 

• * 

Our landowners and Parliament gallantly struggled to 
prevent railways being constructed. They have succeeded in 
making nearly every line in the kingdom cost double what it 
should have done, Mr. Smiles has very ably condensed the as¬ 
sertions which the country squires of the generation now 
passing away used to nmko regarding steam locomotion. They 
said that the formation of the railway would prevent cows grazing 
and hens laying. The poisoned air from the locomotives would 
kill birds as they flew over them, and render the preservation of 
pheasants and foxes no longer possible. Householders adjoining 
the projected line were told that their houses would be burnt up 
by the hre thrown from the engine chimpqys, while the air around 
would bo polluted by clouds of smoke. There would not be any 
use for horses; and if railways extended, the species would be¬ 
come extinguished, and oats and hay unsaleable commodities. 
Travelling by road would be rendered highly dangerous, and 
country inns would be ruined. Boilers would burst, and blow 
passengers to atoms. But there was always this consolation to 
wind up with—that the weight of the locomotive would completely 
prevent its working, and that railways, even if made, could never 
be worked by steam power.* When railways were first proposed 
it was often sheer ignorance which impelled the landowners to 
oppose them. As examples of this, the following cases may be 
cited. Ouce when a railway Bill was before Parliament, a noble 


* “Life of George Stephenson,” 4th Ed. pp. 216, 217. 
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marquis succeeded in compelling the company to make the line 
pass his dwelling at a distance of about five miles. After the line 
was opened, he found it so inconvenient to bo at a distance from 
the station, that he requested the company to construct a branch 
line for his own convenience. The company having very properly 
declined to do this, he was obliged to make a branch line at tho 
expense of one hundred and sixty thousand pounds, and which 
he begged the company to work for him.* 

The inhabitants of the town of Northampton acted Avitli cvcn 
greater folly. It was at first intended that the London and Bir¬ 
mingham line should pass that town ; but the outcry against this 
was so great that it became necessary to construct the Kilsby 
tunnel, in order to avert the determined opposition -of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Northampton. As a matter of course, this town soon 
desired and obtained the railway accommodation which had been 
so obstinately rejected by^it; but the company had to incur a 
loss which could never be made good. The length of the Kilsby 
tunnel was 2100 yards; the estimated cost ninety-one thousand 
pounds. After being commenced, it was within an ace ot‘ being 
abandoned on account of a quicksand which was unexpectedly 
met with. However, the skill and perseverance of George 
Stephenson proving equal to tho emergency, tlje obstacle was 
surmounted and the tunnel built, after an outlay of iliree hniulred 
and fifty thousand pounds bad been incurred. It can excite no 
surprise that seminaries of sound learning and invincible pre¬ 
judices like Eton and Oxford should have insisted on the insertion 
of special clauses in the Bill of the Great Western, forbidding the 
directors to make a station at Slough or a branch to Oxford. 
Before long both Eton and Oxford were glad to undo their work, 
and to avail themselves of the means of transit they had de¬ 
nounced. The clergy of Hampshire petitioned against railways 
in general, on the ground^that the rustics would gaze at the trains 
on Sunday instead of coming to church. 

The opposition to railways which originated in ignorance was 
persisted in out of-cupidity. When experience had demonstrated 
that locomotives and horses could increase and multiply in tho 
same districts without detriment to each other; that hay and oats, 
so far from becoming unsaleable, wore in greater demand than 
ever; that pheasants could be bred, and foxes hunted as well after 
as before the introduction of railways, and that the locomotive 
was not the terrible dragon which had been imagined, the land- 
owners, in place of relaxing in their opposition to railways, op¬ 
posed every new company with unabated spirit and vehemence. They 
did not wish to prevent railways passing through their properties. 


* “Life of George Stephenson,” 4th Ed., p. 345, footnote. 
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On the contrary, they rejoiced when a railway was projected which 
ran through their estates, as it enhanced their value and was a 
pretext for demanding a large bribe from the company for per¬ 
mission to construct it. On one ocasion a landowner strenuously 
opposed a line. The company found that by diverting the line a 
short distance his estate would be avoided To do this, would 
liave occasioned the expenditure of fifty thousand pounds in the 
construction of a tuimol. The landowner generously offered to 
witlidraw his opposition on being paid the price of the tunnel, 
and WHS finally induced to do so for thirty thousand pounds. One 
man claimed eight thousand, and accepted eighty pounds, by way 
of compensation.* 

We have nlniady quoted the opinions of a writer in the 
Quarterly Revieio for 1825, on the subject of railways; and 
we shall now quote what was said in the same publication twenty 
years later, concerning the way in which railway companies had 
been used by the landed proprietors England. It is unlikely 
tliat the latter class would be unjustly treated or undeservedly 
stigmatized by any writer in that Review. The writer observes 
that “ the railroad companies appear, in almost every instance that 
we are acquainted with, to have been disposed to treat mdividiials 
whose property was required for their works, with a candour and 
liberality which were too often met in a spirit of unreason¬ 
able opposition and unjustifiable extortion; and so strong was 
the general feeling against anything that looked like a violation 
of private property, that the companies submitted to the most 
unjust demands rather than venture to come into collision with 
individual interests, either before committees or juries. The 
principle of huybiy-off opposition —legitimate to a certain extent— 
soon assumed a great variety of monstrous shapes. Sums of five, 
six, ten, tliirty, thirty-live, and one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds have been given, ostensibly for strips of land, but really 
to avert opposition. I^Iany of these ca*s5s have found publicity 
in the courts of law ; hut the mischief done will be best exempli¬ 
fied by the broad fact, that in one narrow ncighbourliood it was 
found expedient to buy off opposition at a price’ which, under the 
ordinary calculations of railway profits, would oblige the company 
to raise fifteen thousand pounds per annum of additional tolls— 
a sum equivalent to the fares of above sixty thousand third-class 
passengers from London to the ueighbourhood in question.'t 

Altliough no name is mentioned, yet we can easily divine that 
the person alluded at the close of the foregoing passage was Lord 
Petre. The transaction in which he played the chief part was at 


♦ “Uistory of the English Railway,’* by John Francis, vol. i. p. 298. 

f "Quarterly Review” for 1844, p. 240. 
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once so gigantic and so anomalous as to merit being given in 
detail. On the Eastern Counties Eailway being planned, it was 
found that a few miles of it would have to pass through that 
nobleman's property. Before applying to Parliament for a Bill, 
the provisional committee entered into a contract with him, stipu¬ 
lating that in the eviht of his not opposing the scheme, he should 
receive one hundred and twenty thousand pounds for the land 
which might be required. After the Bill was obtained, the directors 
hesitated about paying the money. They justly said that the 
sum demanded was exorbitant, and doubted whothev tlie payoieut 
of it would be consistent with their d^nty to their fellow-share- 
holders. Besides, the real value of the land was very trifling. 
Accordingly, they talked of compromising the matter by referring 
it to arbitration ; but Lord Petre thought difierently. He did 
not share the doubts of the directors, and did not heed their mis¬ 
givings. Having fulfilled his part of the bargain, lie was resolved 
that the directors should "pay his bond. He instituted proceed¬ 
ings against the company in Chancery, and obtained an injunction 
against it. Meanwhile, the company was under the necessity of 
applying to Parliament for an amended Bill. Lord Petve joined 
himself with Mr. Labouchere, through wliose estate the line also 
passed, in effectually frustrating this application, l^riven to 
despair, the directors were compelled to pay the one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds to his lordship, and nearly two years 
interest in addition.* It is indisputable that the provisional 
committee made a most improper agreement with liord Petre. 
The apologists of his lordship alleged that his honour being at 
stake he could not suffer the contract to be cancelled. With 
equal justice, the same excuse might havebeeu urged on behalf of 
Shylock ; but it is doubtful whether the bond entered into by the 
Venetian Jew was more censurable than that contracted with the 
English nobleman, if, as was commonly said at the time, and lias 
never been contradicted*^ since then, the land for which one 
hundred and twenty thousand ppunds were paid was really worth 
five thousand only, and if the estate througli which the railway 
passed was thereby vastly enhanced in value ! 

Mr. Labouchere also drove a very hard bargain with the directors 
of this 'unfortunate company. He obtained thirty-five thousand 
pounds from them. Itis gratifying tohave to record that his successor, 
the Right Honourable Henry Labouchere, finding the estate not 
deteriorated to the degree he had expected, voluntarily returned 
fifteen thousand pounds to the Company. There is no record of 
the amount which either Lord Petre or his successors refunded. 

The ruling maxim with those who claimed compensation from 
railway companies was to make an exorbitant demand, so as to 


* “History of the English Railway,*' by John Francis, vol. i, p. 256. 
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ensure their obtaining more than they deserved. Thus the directors 
of the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum asked forty-four thousand pounds 
damages from the Edinburgh and Gl-asgow Eailway Company, 
The case went before a jury. Before trial, the claim was reduced 
to ten thousand pounds. The jury awarded eight ^hundred and 
seventy-three. The same company was op^sed bn grounds so 
frivolous and absurd as to call for si^ecial notice. It was said 
that the locomotive engines, in passing through the Princes- 
street Gardens in Edinburgh (a deep valley in the middle of the 
town), would throw out sparks, and set fire to the powder maga¬ 
zine on the top of the Castle—a bulldlug, let us remark, situated 
full four hundred feet above the level of the place, and described 
in Aruot's ‘‘History of Edinburgh’ as bomb-proof!* 

Nothing can be more conclusive of the way in which the 
majority of landowners fleeced the railway companies, than the 
fact that any company which required additional land after its 
line was in operation had to pay a rnuoti higher price because of 
the value having risen, Mr, Pease, of Darlington, the originator 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, on being examined 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, stated that when 
his company purchased more land, fifty per cent, was added to 
the original price by the very men who had obtained large sums 
by way of corupensation for the supposed injury which the line 
would occasion to their estates. A land-valuer was once put into 
tlie witness-box to prove how much a certain property would be 
deteriorated by a projected line, in order to substtuitiate a claim 
for compensation. The counsel for the company produced a 
newspaper, containing an advertisement drawn up by the witness, 
in wliujh it was stated that the construction of the railway would 
make the property through wliich it passed infinitely more 
valuable. 

It WHS truly remarked by the late Robert Stephenson, in an 
address before the Institute of Civil Engineers, “ that Parliament 
has never, on any occasion, considered improvement as an element 
in favour of a railway : but it has always been ready to tax the 
railway company on account of possible depreciation. Tlie ex¬ 
tent to which claims on account of depreciation have been carried 
is well known. Great was the ingenuity of the agent who dis¬ 
covered the use of the word ‘ severaiioo.* To railway companies 
constant repetition has made that term but too familiar. In 
every case in which the line passes through an estate, a claim is 
set up for compensation on account of ‘ severance whicli means 
simply, that the property having been previously in what is called 
u ring-fence, it becomes, by the passage of a railway through it, 
less convenient for purposes of cultivation. Agents of the highest 


» "Our Iron Roads/* by F. S. Williatps, p. 87. 
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respectability make the claim, on the ground that it is customary,* 
admitting that there is no substantial reason whatever for it. In 
one recent case, a claim for compensation for ‘severance’was 
made by the owner of some marsh land in Essex, whose whole 
estate was taken by a company, but who claimed for ‘ severance’ 
on the ground that He loss of his marsh-land on the Thames was 
injurious to an arable farm wliich he possessed many miles dis¬ 
tant.” With these facts before us, we must maintain that the late 
Dr. Arnold spoke too hastily when, standing upon a bridge over 
the London and Birmingham lino, he exclaimed, us a train 
whirled along, “ I rejuice^to see it, and think that feudality is gone 
for ever. It is so great a blessing to think that any one evil is 
really extinct.’* Until English law shall deal with land as with 
any other commodity, and until it shall cease to bo English cus¬ 
tom to consider the possessor of land entitled to special immuni¬ 
ties and peculiar honours, it will bo incontrovertible that in one 
respect England is as baAarous in the nineteenth, as she was in 
the twelfth century. 

One of the most consistent opponents of railways was the late 
Colonel Sibthorp. He denounced them as “public frauds and 
private robberies.” Now, he was right in asserting that the public 
had been robbed on account of railways; but the railway com- 
panieswere not the wrong-doers. If shareholders get insufficient 
returns for their capital, and the public is made to pay a high 
rate for conveyance, it is because the companies were plundered 
by the landowners, and because Parliament sanctioned both the 
spoliation and the ruinous contests whicli were conducted by 
competing lines before its Committees, Up to lH/)4 no less than 
fourteen millions sterling had boon expended by tlic various 
companies in engineenng, legal, and Parliamentary costs. It is 
no exaggeration to say that ten millions were needlessly squan¬ 
dered in this manner, and it is certain that had such a sum been 
employed in the constrlic*ti<m of the existing lines, conveyance by 
rail would be much cheaper than it now is, and railway dividends 
double their present rate. The following tables, extracted from 
the “ History of 'the English Pailway,” by Mr. Francis, put the 
matter in the clearest possible light. Although only four com¬ 
panies are named, yet they are very fair samples of the rest. The 
figures tell more eloquently than any words a tale of reckless, 
ruinous, and, for the greater part, of superfluous expenditure :— 

LaWj Engineering, and Direction. 

London and South-western ... £ 900 per mile. 

London and Birmingham .... 1500 „ 

London and Brighton. J 800 „ 

Great Western. 2500 
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Parliamentary Expenses, 

London and South Western . * . £ 650 per mile. 

London and Birmingham .... 650 „ 

Great Western. 1000 „ 

London and Brighton.j3600 „ 

Land and Compensation. 

London and South Western . . . £4000 „ 

London and Birmingham .... 6300 

Great Western . 6300 ,, 

Loudon and Brighton. 8000 „ 

We have given several examples of the usage which railway- 
companies received at the hands of landowners, and shall 
now speak of the way in which they were treated by Parlia¬ 
mentary committees. No better illustration can be chosen than 
the case of tlie Trent Valley line, wBich is cited at length by 
Robert Stephenson in the address already referred to. This railway 
was first proposed, under another name, in 1830. The Standing 
Orders Committee then threw it out because n barn, valued at 
about ten pounds, and represented in the general plan, had 
been omitted in the enlarged sheet. In 1840, the line went a 
second time before Parliament. The Grand Junction, now merged 
into the London and North Western Company, opposed it. Four 
hundred and fifty objections to it were raised before the Standing 
Orders Sub-Committee. It took twenty-two days to consider 
them, and reporC^d that four or five of the objections were well 
founded. Notwithstanding^ the Standing Orders Committee 
suffered the Bill to proceed. Sir Robert J^eel spoke in support of 
it on the second rending, and there was a largo majority in its 
favonr. In committee, sixty-three days were spent over it, and 
Ihirliamont was prorogued before the report was ready. Mr. 
Stephenson doubted very much whethorTfie ultimate cost of the 
whole line greatly exceeded the amount expended in obtaining 
permission from Ihirliamcut to make it. 

The case of the Great Northern was, if that be possible, a still 
more scandalous one. That company's Bill was introduced in 
1845. It was opposed by the London and North Western, the 
Eastern Counties, the Midland, and by two rival schemes, the 
London and York, and the Direct Northern. For eighty-two 
days the contest went on, when the close of the session put an 
end to it. In the succeeding session, it was resumed before the 
Upper House. After three or four weeks of discussion the Bill 
was passed. Meantime, the directors of the Great N’orthem had 
bought off the rival schemes, and consented to pay the costs of 
the other opposing lines. The preliminary expenses of this com- 
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pany exceeded half a million. A further sum of about two hundred 
thousand'pounds was required to get a Bill amending the first. 
Thus seven hundred and sixty-three thousand pounds were ex¬ 
pended in obtaining the sanction of Parliament to make a lino 
two hundred and forty-five miles long. Nearly two millions were 
given for land and eWnpensation. The Parliamentary, land, and 
compensation charges amounted to two millions six hundred 
pounds sterling. In round numbers, the payments on capital 
account may bo estimated at eleven million two hundred thousand 
pounds, HencOj one fourth of the capital liud vanished before 
a sod was turned. 

Is there no remedy for these abuses ? Must the present system 
on which Parliament legislates for railways be patiently endured, 
oris there no possibility of altering or improving it? In 1858 
a select committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
consider this question. It recommended that paid chairmen 
should be nominated to rSilway committees, that witnesses should 
be examined on oatb, and that power should be given to award 
costs when opposition was clearly frivolous. These suggestions 
have not yet been acted upon, and arc not likely to he put in 
practice. Nor is there any chance of olianges like these satisfyiiig 
the engineers and chairmen of companies who desire an alteration 
in the present system, llobert Stephenson advocated the appoint¬ 
ment of a tribunal before which all railway questions were to be 
brought. He said: “Give us a tribunal competent to form a 
sound opinion.* Commit to that tribunal, with any restrictions 
you think necessary, the wliole of the great questions appertain¬ 
ing to our system. Let it protect private interests, apart from 
railways ; let it judge of tho desirability of all initiatory measures, 
of all proposals for purchases, amalgamations, or other railway 
arrangements; delegate to it the power of enforcing such regula¬ 
tions and restrictions as may be thought needful to protect the 
rights of private persons‘or of the public ; devolve on it the duty 
of consolidating, if possible, the^ railway laws, and of making such 
amendments thereon as the public interests and the property now 
depending on them may require; give it full delegated authority 
over ns in any way you please ; all we ask is that it shall be a 
tribunal that is impartial, and that is thoroughly informed; and 
if impartiality and intelligence are ensured, wc do not fear the 
results/' 

At the last half-yearly meeting of the London and North 
Western, the present chairman of that company, Mr. R. Moon, 
spoke in the following terms of the procedure of Parliament re¬ 
specting railways. He was certainly justified in making some 
complaint, seeing that his company is regulated by no less than 
one hundred and eighty-six diflerent, and, it has been said, con- 
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traJictory Acts of Parliament:—“ There was nothing to guide 
railway companies in any way as to what the policy of Parliament 
was or what it might be. One committee upheld one principle, 
and another the opposite. In fact, the only principle seemed to 
be that of encouraging the enterprise of one company to pro¬ 
mote and establish one thing, and then to encourage some other 
scheme to knock down and destroy what had been done at an 
iinmense cost.*'* 

Tliat Mr. Moon and the chairmen of other railway companies 
should bemoan the inconsistency of Parliament is not wonderful: 

tliatthe late Robert Stephenson should have believed the tribunal 
lie demanded would redress their grievances was perfectly natural. 
Nevertheless, tlie tribunal is not required. Were it instituted, 
Parliament would bo deprived of some of its most important powers, 
and the existing ‘ courts of law of their necessary functions. 
All large bodies of business men are disposed to consider there is 
something peculiar to their calling which requires the supervision 
of a specially constituted court. Merchants, for instance, are 
never weary of proclaiming that mercantile disputes ought to be 
settled by arbitration instead of being laid before a jury, and 
defcided on by a judge. They fail to perceive tliat a court presided 
over by an arbitrator differs in nothing but the name from one in 
wliicli a judge of the land hears causes and pronounces decisions. 
If a court he incapable of administering justice between man and 
man, it ought to bo instantly aliolislied. But there is no surer 
way of defeating the ends of justice than to multiply tribunals, 
and at tlie same time to restrict the jurisdiction of each. 

Wc repeat, there is no just call for instituting a sejiarate and 
independent tribunal to settle questions appertaining to railways. 
Neither is it right that the present vacillating and blundering 
system of Parliameiitury legislation should continue. The pecu¬ 
liar province of Ihirliament is to guard the public interests. 
Hence, when a joint-stock company applies for a charter of incor¬ 
poration containing extraordinary powers, it nmst be seen that to 
grant these powers will not be detrimental to the public. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the practice of railway committees has fretpiently been 
to inquire into the merits of the schemes they are called upon to 
sanction. The broad rule ought to be laid down and recognised 
that railways are public benefits. With the special advantages 
of any scheme a Tarliaraentary committee has nothing to do. 
To the objections urged against a new scheme by an established 
company it should never listen. The canal proprietors once demon¬ 
strated that to make a railway between Liverpool and Manchester 
was a wmrk of pure supererogation. The directors of all old banks 

* The Report in the Times, for August 23, 1862. 
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and insurance companies unanimously assert ample facili¬ 
ties exist in their particular districts for banking and insur¬ 
ance purposes. If medical men differ in everything else, they 
always agree in thinking the profession to be overstocked with 
practitioners. There are few points regarding which barristers 
will not wrangle; but they never dissent when it is said that there 
are too many men at the bar- 

It was once customary to urge as a reason why Parliament 
should grant a Bill to a railway conipiniy, that the projected line 
would yield certain profits. To ‘‘prove’* a dividend became a 
trade. On the Sheffield and Lincolnshire line being planned in 
] its promoters “ proved” that the dividend w^ould he eighteen 
and a half per cent. An enthusiastic and lucky holder of shares 
contended that eighty per cent, would be paid in dividend. 
Some years later, the line, now known as the Maucliester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, was constructed. For two vears the 
dividends were five per cent. During eight years nothing was 
paid, and for four years a quarter per cent, w^as the average 
dividend. Were it a standing order of cither House of Parliament 
for the promoters of a railway to prove tliat the sky would fall 
if they got their Bill, clouds of wdlncssos would give evidence that 
the sky would certainly fall, and all the larks in the kingdom he 
caught the next minute after tlic desired T^ill liad received the 
royal assent. 

The originators of a new scheme can invariably demonstrate 
to their own satisfaction tlial it is the most remarkable, most im¬ 
portant, and will prove to b63 the most lucrative undertaking ever 
concocted. Those whom it may damage will bo equally dogmatic 
in denouncing it as a bubble. A more hopeless task tljan the 
discovery of an honest man, is to find truth in the prospectus of 
a joint-stock company, and the one place where impartiality of 
statement need never bf expected is a Parliamentary committee- 
room, in which one railway company is battling for the monopoly 
of n particular district, and another for power to share a portion 
of the traffic. 

Existing railway companies complain that any new company 
is sure sooner or later to get its Bill, and that if opposition be 
successful one session it is useless the next. Letthis uncertainly 
cease. Let it be proclaimed that Parliament will countenance all 
new railway schemes, and the result will he a long truce to 
Parliamentary contests. There must be a pleasure experienced 
by the instigators of those contests similar to what Lucretius 
tells us is felt by those who, standing on tlie seashore, behold 
others buffeting with the waves. Tho directors have the whole 
of the excitement of the fight, and the shareholders have to defray 
the major part of the expense. No man would stake a penny at 
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cards if .everybody who gambled invariably lost. Were the 
directors of established companies debarred from battling in 
committee with intruders, or each other, tliey might begin to im¬ 
prove their lines and study the safety and comfort of travellers. 
Their real grievance is competition: the grievance vve deplore 
is uncertainty. They secretly strive after monopoly : we demand 
entire free-trade in railways. They will consider the remedy as 
both an insult and an injury; its adoption, however, will immensely 
benefit the public. There cannot bo too many railways, although 
there may be too few, and as regards the old-established lines, 
they cannot possibly be so greatly damaged by rivalry as they 
now are by struggling for monopoly. If there be one fact more 
certain than another, it is that the traffic on railways never per¬ 
manently declines. Now and then, it may ho stationary. During 
one or two years it may fall off; but in the long rim it is certain 
to increase. It will increase in spite of competition, provided 
only that the line ho prudently worked. Perhaps the most 
striking instance of this is the case of the Midland Kailway. At 
one time the solo route to the North of England and to Scotland 
was over that line. When the Caledonian was opened, the Lon¬ 
don and North Western, working in conjunction with it, managed 
to secure a large portion of the ISeoteh traffic. Then the (^reat 
Northern was completed, and an almost direct route opened to 
Nottingham, Leeds, York, and Edinburgh. In consequence of this 
the Scotch traffic was wholly lost to the Midland. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, its traffic returns continued to rise, and its profits to become 
larger every year. At the present moment, its shares coinmami 
as high a premium and its dividends are as good us when it 
enjoyed a virtual luouopuly of tlio Northern trade. 

At one time Parliament might have determined what lijies of 
railway ought to be made, and might have granted the necessary 
powers to those companies that offered^to make them. Such a 
course is no longer possible. And we are glad of it. Had our 
railways been constructed undey these conditions, tlieir managers 
would have been justified in raising the cry,of vested interests 
whenever competing lines were proposed. As it is, we can afford 
to laugh at that cry, and can feci confident that the utmost efforts 
of the one hundred and fifty directors who have seats in Parlia¬ 
ment will bo baffled should they persevere in attempting to 
make of some railways monopolies. Act alter Act of Parliament 
has been acquired in the hope that no interlopers will venture to 
dispute the supremacy of a company in a particular district. The 
chief result of that policy has been to increase tlie mileage of 
several companies, to swell their receipts and diminish their 
dividends. Robert Stephenson calculated that every farthing 
saved upon the train mileage of the country represented a saving 
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of eighty thousand pounds yearly. We should like to know how 
many millions would be saved if the existing companies were to 
cease obtaining useless, and opposing useful Acts of Parliament! 
Were the directors of the Great Western, for example, to abandon 
theiK% aggressive and spendthrift policy, it is possible their fellow- 
shareholders would receive a more satisfactory half-yearly dividend 
than a quarter per cent. 

We have specified with considerable minuteness the short¬ 
comings of landowners and of Parliament relative to railways, but 
have said little concerning the failings and mistakes of the directors 
of the various companies. Wo arc perfectly aware that the man¬ 
agement of our railways is a public scandal; hut it is no part of 
our duty to enlarge on the demerits of railway directors. The 
shareholders in the difterent lines are principally to blame for 
this, and are at the same time the chief sufierers. If they do not 
suffer unrepiningly, at all events they suffer voluntarily. The 
remedy is in their own hands. They cannot compel I'arliament 
to abrogate ridiculous and injurious standing orders, but they can 
always compel incompetent directors to resign. Unfortunately a had 
director is generally popular. The more lavish he may be, under 
the pretence of acting energetically, the greater is the certainty 
that ,the shareholders will pass votes of thanks to him. This 
•being a free country, if large bodies of men choose to delegate 
to othei-s the power to squander money, bystanders have no call 
to interfere. Every man may do what he likes with his purse; 
may either keep it closed against every appeal, or else cast it out 
of the window in a fit of charity or folly. 

The leading defect of the existing system of railway manage¬ 
ment is the absence of a direct interest on the part of the managers 
in diminishing the expenses and producing profits. A board of 
directors is as incapable of superintending the affairs of a largo 
company, as aboard of commissioners of directing the movements 
of an army. The chairman of*a company such as the Great 
Western or Great Northern should be entrusted with powers 
similar to those epcercised by a general, should receive equally 
large pay, and should possess natural or acquired talents of an 
equally high order. In addition to a handsome salary he should 
receive a per centage of the net profits. His duty would be the 
management of the line, while the board of directors would super¬ 
vise the finances. In fact, all the officials ought to have a direct 
interest in the prosperity of the railway. That plan has been 
tried on the Paris and Orleans line. Upwards of eighty-three 
thousand six hundred pounds were divided among the officers and 
servants of that company in 1859, in addition to their pay. The 
shareholders received a dividend of twenty per cent., and it is very 
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likely that the profits would have been much smaller had.those 
who worked the line been less splendidly remunerated.* 

Mr. Bridges Adams has very accurately shown how the com¬ 
panies have in many cases revenged themselves on their former 
opponents and persecutors, and have to a certain extent justi¬ 
fied the evil prognostications which were formerly rife with 
respect to them. “ In olden time the lords of the land were 
the reiver barons, who levied black mail on all those travel¬ 
ling by land or by water. In the modern time the lords of the 
rail levy—not black mail, but mail fares, or express fares, at 
their own pleasure, up to Act of Parliament limit. They do not, 
it is true, for the most part, go to this limit, because they cannot. 
There is a limit to the paying power of the public. But they 
have the power to raise fares, or alter fares, or take off trains, or 
alter train-times at their own will and pleasure, and also to open 
or close stations, or vex people with J^yc-laws; and while they 
keep to themselves the power to do those things, people will not 
build on their borders, will not make streets of their lines, will 
not put their heads into the lion’s mouth, roar he never so gently. 
AVere it optional Lo the street paviours to raise a toll-bar in 
Regent-street, not long would it be a street of magnificent shops. 
Houses are not built on land without freehold or leasehold secu¬ 
rity. The owners of railways, who would draw population to 
their borders, will have to admit that population to a voice in 
their councils, or the borderers will have to buy up the tailway 
and work it for their own convenience, even as a* parish road, or 
they will luivo to make a new rail of their own. Otlierwise any 
rail-owners—supposing no competition—would hold the sur¬ 
rounding country at their mercy; they would be practically an 
irresponsible body, and consequently tyrannical. The difference 
in value of property, inside and outside of the toll-bars that cramp 
London, is proof of this” (p. 191). Jt. is the opinion of Mr. 
Adams, and one in which we entirely concur, that some day or 
other independent goods and passenger linos will require to be 
made. The double traffic has already outgrow^i the capacities of 
many existing lines. Indeed, it is as absurd to run fast and 
light passenger, and slow and heavy goods trains on the 
same line of rails, as in former times to have made the 
light mail-coach also do the work of the lumbering carrier’s 
waggon. Most of the railway accidents are caused by goods and 


* The principle for which we contend is that the chairmen of all joint-stock 
companies should be their real and not merely their nominal chiefs. At present, 
if a company be fortunate enough to possess a skilful manager or an active 
secretary, it is efficiently conducted, while the chairman is only a puppet. 
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express trains coming into collision; and the longer the present 
arrangement continues, the more numerous and unavoidable will 
these accidents become. Mr. Adams calculates that, supposing 
the land could be procured at its agricultural value, and nothing 
spent in litigation or before a Parliamentary committee, a high¬ 
speed passenger line might be constructed between London and 
Liverpool for three millions sterling. “Pour high-speed trains, 
with sevouty-fivc passengers each, going and returning the ^Yliole 
distance at two pounds per head, say four hundred miles, at one 
penny farthing per mile, would pay all expenses, and give five 
per cent, to the shareholders, and the passengers might go and 
return the same day within twelve hours, giving an interval of 
four hours to business, and all this without any hard work on 
their bodies to affect their health,” The objections we antici¬ 
pate to the latter statement shall be noticed afterwards. If, in¬ 
stead of buying the land, it could be hired, two thousand yearly 
subscribers of one hundred pounds each might maintain a sub¬ 
scription lino between these towns, be entitled to make fifty double 
journeys, and have each the power of accommodating tihrteen 
friends weekly with free tickets. Mr. Adams might have cited 
in support of his proposition tlie case of the Peebles Railway, 
which is given in the last edition Ik tlio “Encycloptedia 13ri- 
tannica,” as an example of liow cheaply a line may be made. It 
is a single line; including sidings, is twenty-one miles in length, 
and rums from the Peebles Station to the junction with the Noiih 
British Railway* at Eskbank, which is eight miles distant from 
Edinburgh. There was no opposition to it. Tlie landowners 
parted with the required land for a sum eq\ial to thirty-five years 
purchase of tlie agricultural value, the value and severance 
damage being fixed by arbitration. No claim for damages was 
made by the turnpike-road trustees. In 1853 the Act was ob¬ 
tained at a cost of six hundred and fifty pounds, no fees being 
paid to counsel. Fifteen' hundred and sixty-nine pounds were 
the total Parliamentary expenscs,up to the time of obtaining the 
Act; but afurther outlay had to be incurred in 1857, on applying 
for power to raise additional capital. The charges for land and 
compensation amounted to twenty-one thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two pounds, or eleven hundred and thirty-one pounds per 
mile. Seven stations were built, at an average cost of twelve hun¬ 
dred pounds each. The works wore constructed for about three 
thousand six hundred pounds per mile. The total cost per mile 
was a little more than six thousand pounds, and the line was 
opened two years after the passing of the Act. Five years after¬ 
wards the dividend had risen to five per cent. That this is not a 
solitary instance will be understood from the statement that whereas,, 
up to 1848, the average cost of railways in Great Britain and 
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Ireland was thirty-five thousand pounds per mile, the average 
since then has been eleven thousand eight hundred. We cannot 
think that the minimum has yet been reached, as we believe that 
eight thousand pounds per mile ought to be the average cost. 

Of late, much has been said about the prejudicial influence of 
railway travelling upon health. It has been shown that habitual 
lailway travellers undergo considerable physical sufferings. 7’he 
marvel would be that they should travel without detriment fo 
their constitutions. But It does not follow that the mischief 
cannot be remedied, or that travelling by rail cannot bo rendered 
as agreeable and safe as any other mode of travolling. ])o those 
who ride constantly in broughams and similar conveyances ever 
have cause to complain of maladies caused by that custom ? If 
they were to spend the same time daily in a rude country cart 
would they feel equally well ? On the contrary, would it not be 
speedily demonstrated that to ride for s^eral hours daily in a rude 
curt was the surest way to sliorten life ? Now, an Knglish railway 
carriage of the present day bears the same relation to what such a 
carriage oughtto boas the rudest cart of the most barbarous country 
docs to a softly^cushioned and well-balanced brougham. A proper 
railway curriageought to run^uwheels: the carriages we uredoomed 
to ride in slide on rollers. Each wheel oughtto revolve indepen¬ 
dently so as to accommodate itself to the inequalities of the surface, 
\Yhereas the wheels of our carriages are keyed solidly on to the 
axles, so that whenever the road is uneven the carriage becomes 
a very bad sledge. The permanent way is likewise faulty. Instead 
of the rails being rigid and fixed immovably in the chairs, they 
move and spring up as the train passes over thorn, thereby causing 
much of the noise which is so unpleasant, of the oscillation which 
is so trying, of the jerks and bumps which are so painful at the 
time and produce such a feeling of fatigue afterwards. There is 
no mechanical difficulty in making a raihuay train to move along 
at forty miles an liour as smoothly, noiselessly, and agreeably as 
a brougham. On some of the S-wiss and German lines the car¬ 
riages, though still far from perfect, are so -constructed that 
travelling in thorn is almost a luxury. We fear that it will be 
long before the same thing can be said of our English railways. 
It is a law of nature that men should sleep during the night and 
should recline when doing so. Our fathers who travelled by 
stage-coach could not observe the latter clause of this law. We 
are equally unfortunate, although it is quite possible to fit up a 
railway carriage with comfortable conches. In France, Germany, 
America, and Canada special sleeping carriages are set apart for 
the accommodation of night travellers. But English railway direc¬ 
tors, unlike their brethren on the continent and across the Atlantic, 
disregard the comfort of their passengers, Pei’haps they know it is 
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almost impossible to sleep when journeying by night over their im¬ 
perfectly constructed lines, or else they consider it an effeminate 
and improper habit to recline in order to sleep, instead of doing so 
^vhile sitting bolt upright on the badly cushioned seat of arailway 
carriage I However, tlie fault lies wholly at the door of railway 
directors, managers, and engineers, if habitual travellers on English 
lines need have exceptionally strong constitutions in order to 

escape various painful maladies and untimely deaths. 

Any remarks on the railway system would be incomplete without 
some reference to the American, Colonial, Indian, and Continental 
railways. Respecting American lines \ve shall only observe that, 
whereas in the Northern and Southern States up to 18*05, there 
were seventeen thousand four hundred and eighty-one miles of 
rail in operation, which had cost one hundred and forty-four 
millions six hundred and forty-six thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-three pounds sterling; in the United Kingdom up to 1857, 
nin% thousand miles were in operation, the cost of which was 
three hundred and fourteen millions nine hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand eight hundred and twenty-six pounds, luul that, 
as a necessary result of this disparity, the holders of shares in 
American lines get an average divMend of six, and in English 
ones of four per cent. ^ 

Obviously, theruleswhicli oughtto regulate the formation of rail¬ 
ways in England are inapplicable to Canada, Australia, and India. 
The defect of the colonial governments is that they are too 
weak. The home Government, on the contrary, has too much 
patronage, and is always in danger of becoming too power¬ 
ful. That onr Government should be entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of our railways would be a national disaster: that a 
colonial Government should manage the railways is often unavoid¬ 
able, and is generally advantageous. As regards India, it were 
simply impossible for sjiqb works to be undertaken without the 
co-operation and control of the Government. No doubt, a time 
may come when, our colonies haing peopled, and India filled with 
capitalists, it will be as expedient for independent companies to 
initiate and manage large public works as it is now inexpedient 
and impracticable. The first settlers in a colony resemble in one 
respect those Nicobars of whom Dr, Scherzer gives an interesting 
account in the “Voyage of the Novara." The Nicobars become 
prematurely old and die soon ; they are among the child-races of 
the world. Colonists are child-races in this sense, that they have 
jiot, like the people of old countries, any accumulated capital to sink 
in speculations which are unlikely to yield rapid and large returns. 
But the competency which the father acquires is inherited by his 
eon, who thus has the means of nisking something in undertakings 
which will benefit the public, but may not immediately remunerate 
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him. Hence, the Government of a young colony must do many 
things for it which the people of the mother-country and of an old 
and wealthy colony have both the wish and the power to do for 
themselves. Disapproving, then, of Government interference in 
general, we nevertheless approve of the Indian Government having 
taken the initiative as regards railways. We also think the 
Government of Victoria has done wisely in making the railways 
of that colony public works, and we condemn tiie sapineness 

and folly of the Canadian Government in refraining from doing 
likewise. 

It should he clearly understood that colonial lines are usually 
worked at a loss for several years. Yet the colony is enricliedby^ 
them, and the fact of a loss being certain is no argument against 
making the lines. If an English railway run through a district 
wherein there are no towns, little trade, and few inhabitants, the 
sliareholders need never hope to receive ^ny dividends. .But make 
a railway in a rising colony under the same conditions, and in a 
few years t])e untilled waste will laugh witli harvest, the silent 
neighbourliood become noisy with inhabitants; the line will lirst 
create a traffic and then profit by it. 

Berhapa the most unsuccessful undertaking of the day is the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Cimada. It has been made fifty years 
too soon for profit, but not a day too soon for the province. 
The Canadian Government ought either to have made the line in 
the first instance, or else, like the Government of V'ictoria, have 
borrowed money in tlie liOndon market to purchase the line from 
tlie company. When it was projected, investors were dazzled 
with the fallacious prospect of a large dividend, while the 
provincial parliament sanctioned, and advanced money to the 
undertaking. Several members of the late Canadian Government 
were appointed directors in Canada, and used tlieir patronage to 
promote political objects. This was done tjt^ loss to the company ; 
but they knew that they would never be called to render an 
account of the sums Avhieli they unhesitatingly sejuandered. Had 
the line been public property, these men would *not have dared 
to pursue the same reckless and improper course, as they would 
have had the fear of their constituents and of the provincial par¬ 
liament before their eyes. It is sad to think that the English 
shareholders will get nothing for many years to come, although the 
line is already aiding in developing the resources of Western 
Canada. Those who participate in the immediate gain should 
likewise bear the larger proportion of the inevitable loss. The 
colony of Victoria has acted with greater foresight and fair¬ 
ness, Nearly all the lines in that colony have been purchased 
by the Government, Some of tl^m have been made at a large 
cost, on account of labour being scarce, the prices of imported 
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materials high, and the engineering works very difficult* Two 
liundred and fifty miles of rail have been constructed, at an out¬ 
lay of thirty-five thousand pounds per inil^ including rolling 
stock and stations. In order to acquire and complete these lines, 
the colony has burdened itself with a debt of eight millions 
eight hundred thousand pounds, on whicli it has to pay five 
hundred and seven thousand pounds for interest. Though the 
sum be a large one, yet the same amount could not have been 
more judiciously, and, as experience will doubtless show, more 
profitably expended. 

The late Lord Dalhousie, with a sdgacity which cannot be too 
highly applauded, left no efforts untried to introduce a complete 

system of railway communication throughout India. As an 
indxfcement to private companies to take the works in hand, the 
Indian Government guaranteed interest at the rate of live per 
cent, on tlie capital expqjided by them with its sanction. There 
cannot be any question about the liberality of that (lovernraent, 
although it may be disputed whether it has always acted 
with wisdom. We think it would have been better to have 
selected less<<jostly models for these railways than our lOnglish 
ones. In so choosing, the promoters of these railways have 
shown the usual fondness of Englishmen for the “ grand stylo." 
As a people we are singularly averse to adopting temporary expe¬ 
dients, no matter how well tliese expedients may answer. IJad 
the American, in place of the English system of railway been 
adopted for Ifidia, that country would Lave been covered with 
lines in a much shorter time and at a miicli less expense than is 
now possible. Unquestionably, the majority of American rail¬ 
ways are not superior to the temporary ones laid down by 
our contractors, or as Mr. Bridges Adams puts it, are “ scarcely 
better than our private collieiy lines." Surely, it would have 
been better if India we):e covered with lines of rail as good as 
our private, colliery ones than with none at all, or with lines 
which cost so much that in order to make them pay it will bo 
necessary to charge high fares! American railways are geiienilly 
admitted to be cheap, but are sneered at as being badly eoii- 
structed. Yet they serve all the purposes of trafficj, and, what is 
more, are remunerative investments. At one time they were 
detestable. The rails were flat pieces of iron spiked down on 
longitudinal timbers. In the course of time the spikes worked 
loose and the rails became bent up at the points of connexion. 
These bent-up rails were commonly termed “ snakes' heads," and 
tliey well deserx^ed their nickname, for it was a frequent occur¬ 
rence for the end of a rail to perforate a passing carriage and 
impale an unhappy passenger. • But these are things of the past, 
and Americans can boost of having constructed very serviceable 
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railways at an average cost in round numbers of eight thousand 
pounds per mile. 

Indian railways are great experiments, both as regards the effect 
they will have in increasing the prosperity of the.country, and as 
regards the mode in which they should be constructed and worked, 
so as to prove remunerative. That they will have a material 
influence in rendering India more prosperous than she has over 
vet been cannot for an instant be doubted. How to mjina«re them 
wjtlreconomy is acknowledged to be a difficultand important matter. 
It is' llius commented on by Mr. Juland Danvers, the Government 
director of the Indian Railway Companies, in his report for 
IbiibZ, addressed to the Secretary of State for IndiaThe two 
great objects are, of course, to develop the traffic, and to reduce 
the working e.xpenses. In regard to the latter point, one matter 
for serious consideration, as the lines become finished, is tlie per¬ 
manent staff I'cfpiisite for working and^ maintaining them ; and 
unless strict economy is exercised in this department a very heavy 
cliargo will be thrown upon revenue. A large establishment of 
highly-paid Europeans would soon absorb much of the earnings, 
and yet a certain amount of European supervision and example 
is requisite. The object should be to keep the latter within 
strict hounds, limited to the utmost extent that is consistent with 
effieiency." (p. 22). Even more important than the constitution 
of the permanent working staff is tlie construction of the perina- 
noTit way. Utdike this country, India is exposed to sudden in¬ 
undations, which play sad havoc with alme, damaging the surface 
works and destroying the embankments. It lias been already found 
that the wooden sle(!pers speedily rot. Besides, in that country all 
wood-work is liable to be eaten up by ants. Mr. Danvers is 
obliged to confess, »is the result of experience, “ that the wooden 
sleepers, whetlier imported or made of Indian woods, whether 
seasoned or chemically prepared, have in p^arts of the line already 
become unserviceable, and many miles have to be renewed. This 
circumstance, together with the difficulty and expense of obtaining 
wood for them in the country, have led the consulting engineers 
of some of the companies strongly to recommend the use of iron 
sleepers, constructed in the shape of an inverted cap, and culled 
‘ Greaves’ pot sleeper.’ ” Thai sleeper has not been found to be 
uniformly successful in this country. Where the traflic is light 
it has been used with advantage ; hut under heavy trains the rails 
between each sleeper arc very liable to fracture. This question 
regarding the sleepers indicates a great probability of the estimates 
being considerably exceeded in the cases of some of the Indian 
lines. 

If the latter event should occur, very serious* inconvenience 
would be caused to all who are interested in those undertakings. 
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Tliere are nineteen thousand four hundred and sixty-nine persons 
■wlio hold shares in these railways, and six thousand six hundred 
and nincty-oue holders of debentures. The public at large 
believes that, come what may, the possessors of these shares will 
obtain five per cent, interest for their money. It is well known 
that the Indian Government has guaranteed that amount of in¬ 
terest to the shareholders in the diflerent companies; but the 
conditions of the guarantee are by no means clearly understood. 
That guarantee, though absolute so far as the companies ar^con- 
cerned, is yet only conditional with respect to the holders of 
shares. Let us explain why this happ’ens. Such an explanation 
will be more valuable if given, as we shall endeavour to give it, 
in the very words of the official documents. In his report for 
1859-00, on the subject of Indian railways, Mr, Juland Danvers 
makes the following statements regarding the above subject. For 
all moneys paid into the^^Govcrnment treasury by the companies, 
and expended with the sanction and approval of the Government, 
interest at the rate of five per cent, is to be paid during ninety- 
nine years. That payment is to he made whilst the works are in 
progress, as well as after the lines arc in operation. The Govern¬ 
ment is to be reimbursed by sharing in lialf the profits in excess 
of five per cent.; “ the following arrangoment is made for the 
application of those profits. The net receipts from the railways are 
paid into the Government treasury. If they amount to loss than 
the sum duo for guaranteed interest, such an addition is made 
to them from* the revenues of India as makes up that sum.’* 
‘‘ If the receipts should not reach the amount paid for working 
and maintaining the railway, the deficiency is chargeable against 
the guaranteed interest."' “ For example, if the railway, upon 
completion, yields a net profit of four per cent., the Government 
would have to add one per cent, (supposing the guarantee to be 
five per cent.) to make-up the rate of interest guaranteed; if it 
yields a profit of seven per cent:, the Governmi^nt would then pay 
nothing, but would receive onc^^per cent., and the remaining six 
per cent, would,he paid in dividend to the shareholders; and 
when by this process the whole of the sums previously advanced 
by Government (with interest) is repaid, the shareholders would 
receive a dividend of seven per cent. If, on the other hand, the 
following should be the resiH^ of a year’s traffic operations— 
namely, that the working expenses were one hundred thousand, 
and the receipts only ninety thousand pounds, ten thousand pounds 
of the sum paid by Government on account of the guaranteed in¬ 
terest would go to make up the deficiency, and the dividend to the 
shareholders ivovXd he rateably reduced;* in other words, the 
shareholders wbuld receive four per cent. only. Carry the sup¬ 
position a few steps farther; suppose the lines to yield no profits. 
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but to be worked at a loss of five per cent., then the whole of the 
guaranteed interest would go to make up the deficiency, and the 
shareholders in Indian, like those in certain other railways 
enjoying no Government guarantee, would receive nothing. 

Were the latter contingency to arise, the companies would pro¬ 
bably avail themselves of their right to surrender the works to the 
Government. This may be done “ at any time after any portion 
of ^ lino has been opened for a period of three months, upon 
givl^ six months’ notice to the Government, who would then 
have to repay the whole amount that has been expended, with 
their sanction, on the undertaking." This is a most liberal and 
praiseworthy arrangement. If those lines cannot be worked 
except at a loss, it is perfectly just that the Indian Government 
should bear tl»e burden of that loss. Unfortunately, there is great 
unccTtainty whether or not the shareholders whose lino has been 
made over to tlie Government are to receiy; back the full amount of 
the sums subscribed by them. In order to make clear our mean¬ 
ing, let us suppose the case of a line of which the total cost is ten 
millions, which it takes ten years t( *^oustruct, and that during 
these years the Government lias paid five per cent- on the amount 
raised from time to time, the result being, when the line is opened, 
two millions Lave been so advanced. If, three months after it 
has been in operation, the company should resolve to ask the 
Government to take the lino off its liands, would the Government 
repay the ten millions whicli bad been expended, or would it 
deduct the two millions it had advanced? that*is, would each 
shareholder receive back every one hundred pounds he had sub¬ 
scribed, or would he receive instead only eighty pounds ? Wc 
arc well aware tluit much might be said as to the pi’opriety of the 
Government making tlie reduction; but we also know that the 
majority of shareholders imagine they will cither receive, under any 
circumstances, five per cent, interest for money invested in Indian 
railways, or else have the option of demanding repayment of their 
capital intact. Much future lieartbiiruing and disappointment 
will ho prevented if an official de(!laration were nmde of the course 
Avhich, in such a case as the foregoing, the Government means to 
follow. That all the Indian railways will prove unremunerative 
undertakings is as improbable as that they will all pay equally 
well. Eventually, they may become exceedingly profitable, and 
in any case will be of vast service to India. The amount of profits 
they may yield, and the space of time within which they yield 
them, will wholly depend on the cost at which the lines are made 
and the economy with which they are managed. If the cost of 
construction be sufficiently low, and the working expenses suffi¬ 
ciently moderate, it will be found that Lord Dalhousie was not 
too sanguine in stating as his deliberate opinion, ‘‘ that the 
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Government •will never be called upon, after a line shall Imve 
been in full operation, to pay the interest guaranteed upon the 
capital/*^ 

Wo do not anticipate, however, such an immediate and palpable 
benefit to India from the railways, as from the operation of the pro¬ 
jected “ Indian Tramroad,” and “ Branch Railway" Companies, as 
well as the general employment of ‘‘ traction engines/’ That these 
undertakings -will pay handsomely we hold to be certain i unless, 
as we remarked in our Inrt number, the managers attempt •r uu 
express trains, instead of working the traffic at remunerative rates 
and at a moderate speed. It will be strange, indeed, if the 
“ traction engine” which we stated last quarter had been announced 
to run between Moorshedabud and Nulhatee should not return a 
large sum to its spirited proprictor.f We rejoice that these most 
useful engines are being used, not at home only, hut also in 
our colonies. Their history is a curious one. It is upwards of 
thirty years since “ steam carriages for common roads” were tho 
rage. The late Dr. Lardner, writing of them in the Edinburgh 
Iieine74^ for 1838, said;—^‘Travelling steam-engines are in pre¬ 
paration in every quarter for the common turnpike roads; the 
practicability and utility of that application of the steam engine 
having not only been established hy experiment to the satisfaction 
of the projectors, but 2 )roved before the Icgislatuio so conclusively 
as to be taken for the foundation of parliamentary enactments.” 
There cannot he n more stinging satire on the Avisdom of our 
legislators than the fact that at the very time Parliament was 
discountenancing, andtlirowing every j)ossible obstacle in tho way 
of railways, a committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
investigate the question of steam carriages, reported it had hoou 
ascertained “ that a determination existed to obstruct as much 
as possible the i)rogress of an invention” which is “one of the 
most important improvements in internal communication ever 
introduced.” Yet parliamentary sanction availed as little to 
promote the use of these woqderful carriages, as parliamentary 
opposition to retard the construction of railways. The failure of 
the steam carriage was as complete as the success of the locomo¬ 
tive was extraordinary. Tlie former failed because it was brought 
forward by way of rival to the latter. It was found that while 
the locomotive could maintain a speed of thirty miles an hour 

♦ For full and trustworthy particulars concerning Indian Railways, sec, in 
addition to the official reports of Mr. Danvers, “ Railway Intelligence/* 
No. XI., by Mihil Slaughter, Secretary to the Railways Department, Stock 
Exchange. 

+ See article ou “English Rule in India,” in the Wesiminairr lieview for 
July, 1862, p. 123. 
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with ease, the steam carriage could not maintain that speed on 
an ordinary road, and, what was most damaging of -all, the 
steam carriage was a more costly machine to work than tlie 
locomotive. A “traction engine" is to a steam carriage what 
an elephant is to a racehorse. If the road be smooth and level, 
a steam carriage will carry considerable load at a high speed ; 
but let the road become rough or spongy, be covered with gravel 
or deep with mire, and the steam carriage will either come to a 
sta^i-stiU, the wheels revolving but the machine not advancing, 
or mse it will break down. The traction engine, on the other 
hand, will drag a still licavier load over the same ground with 
ease and certainty. It will do this because of its wheels being 
formed so that the largest degree of bite is obtained, and conse¬ 
quently the utmost possible power can bo exerted by tlie engine. 

Of the various machines of that kind wliioh have been produced 
tliose of Mr. Iloydoll and of Mr. Bray are the most eflioiout- The 
distinctive feature of the former is, that carries with it, and runs 
upon, its own rails. As the wheels revolve, large wooden shoes 
are caused to fall down in front of them, and on tliesc shoes, or 
rails, the engine advances. Whatever be the nature of the ground, 
the wheels have always a smooth and even surface to run upon. 
One of these engines, which was sent to Brazil, accomplished the 
almost unparalleled feat of ascending the zigzag road wliich 
winds up the side of tlio Soerra mountain, and actually reached 
the city of Petropolis, which is situated three thousand feet above 
tlic level of the sea. In IHoll the Secretary of State fur India 
ordered one to be forwarded to Bombay, after it had been severely 
and satisfactorily tested in Hyde Park."*^ The principle of Bray’s 
engine consists in the circumference of the wheel having small 
apertures tbroiigli which, by means of an eccentric, ‘ blades'or 
tficth can ho protruded or withdrawn as required, according to 
the nature of tho ground over which the engine is travelling. In 
many cases the ordinary surface of the wheel is sufficient to gain 
tlie requisite amount of tractive power; the blades can tlien be 
thrown out at tlie top, or on that part of the wheel not coming 
in contact with tho road ; while, in the event of the ground being 
soft or slippery, or of the engine having to ascend a steep incline, 
the auxiliary power of the blades can be brought into action, and 
tho additional bite or grip on the road obtained, ns may be necessary 
to gain progress." This engine has been found to answer quite 
as well as Boydell's. Heavy goods, which it would cost eight 
pence a ton per mile to transport over average roads, can be pro¬ 
fitably transported by means of this machine for fourpence per 


* See “Practical Mechanics’ Journal” for September, fSGO, p. 102j and 
“ Mechanics’ Magazine” for August, 1859. 
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ton. One of them 1ms been used for some time at Woolwich, 
and the-dockyard authorities have reported that were two such 
engines in operation, the work done would he equivalent to the 
labour of twenty-five men and one team of horses, and the annual 
saving upwards of six hundred pounds, or about the original 
cost of one engine. Consequently the Government has ordered an 
engine for permanent employment in the dockyard. Although 
the Secretary of State for India directs one of BoydelFs engines 
to be sent to Bombay, and the Government purchases o®b on 
Bray s plan for home use, yet with that ambiguity of conduct 
which characterizes our rulers, the Secretary of State for the Home 
[Department employs his authority to throw obstacles in the way 
of those private firms and public companies that arc desirous 
of employing traction engines in and around the metropolis. 
Moreover, a company which has been formed for their moniifac- 
ture languishes for want of capital, at a time, too, when the 
investing public readily Vends money to any foreign Government 
andthat gives aplausible reason for requiring it; subscribes millions 
to form joint-stock banks, wbieli may never get any customers or 
pay a farthing in the shape of dividend, or to work mines in 
wliich ore may never be discovered. The majority of our capita¬ 
lists live in a fool’s paradise, and delight in sprinkling golden 
water over plants which, so long as they arc nourished by the 
auriferous shower, arc covered with the semblance of golden IVuit. 
As soon, however, as the fruit appears ripe, it is found on being 
plucked to resemble the Dead Sea apples, in either collapsing 
when pressed by the hand or leaving a hitter ash in the mouth 
when bitten by the teeth. The more valuable, though outwardly 
less promising plants, which one shower of the golden rain would 
cause to bear precious fruit, are contemptuously neglected and 
wilfully left to pine and decay. 

To India and our colonies, traction engines will prove real 
boons. It has been * estimated that were they employed in 
Australia, it would be possible ^to raise wheat at the cost of one 
shilling in place of, as now, at six shillings per bushel. At home, 
their general adoption will first economize transit by enabling 
labour to be dispensed with, and will afterwards increase the 
demand for labour by widening the sphere in which it may be 
profitably employed. 

A brief notice of the continental railway system will exhibit 
the difference between the course pursued towards railways by 
this and by.other countries. The system which prevails in Franco 
may he taken as the type of the continental system in general. 
Each nation of the continent has acted on the maxim that it is 
the function (vf the Government to initiate and superintend the 
jailways of a State, and although this maxim has been diversely 
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applied, yot the principle involved and the results achieved have 
been the same in nearly every case. 

In 1H42, when France was ruled by a king and blessed with a 
free Parliament, it was hotly debated in the Chambers whether or 
not the State should make the railways, or empower private com¬ 
panies to do so under certain restrictions. A compromise was 
tlie result. In place of laying down a general rule, it was deter* 
mined that each case should be judged on its merits. Conse¬ 
quently, the conditions of every concession varied. Sometimes 
the Government made the lines; sometimes they were made partly 
by a company and partly by the Government. At length it became 
the practice for the Government to provide the earthworks and 
one-third of the land, for the confmune to pay another tiurd, and 
the company to bear the roinuinder of the outlay. licHidcs, the 
Government advanced money by way of loai^ In spite of this 
fostering care, the companies did not prosper, and it even became 
necessary in the case of one of the most important linos, the Paris 
and Lyons, for the Government to cancel the concession and com¬ 
plete the works.* 

When Napoleon III. was elected Emperor bo made sweeping 
changes in the above system. Hallways were declared to be 
Government works; the Government was to take no direct and 
immediate part in their construction, but after the laps,^ of uinety- 
niue years it was t(^ take possession of them; till then they were to 
remain in private hands. Franco was parcelled out into so many 
regions, in eacli of which one company had the absolute control 
of the railways. Instead of helping the companies by advances 
of money, the Government guaranteed 4*G5 per cent, for intci'est 
and sinking fund. Before the advent of the Emperor only twelve 
hundred and seventy miles of rail were in operation, and the con¬ 
dition of the companies was far from flourishing. They have to 
thank him for having made their undertakings the admiration 
and envy of railway shareholders all over the world. Within ten 
years the number of miles in operation has increased from twelve 
hundred and severity to above five thousand. Justead of strag¬ 
gling for existence, hardly a railway in France does not yield a 
large return. The average dividend is eight per cent. There are 
hues wliich regularly pay fifteen, and some which have paid 
twenty per cent. 

At the end of ninety-nine years, dating from 1852, the French 
railways revert to the State. In order to indemnify the original 
holders of shares, sinking-funds have been established for the 
redemption of the capital. Every year so many shares are drawn 
by lot, and paid off at par. Besides repayment of his capital, the 


* “ Ten Years of Imperialism in France,” p. 108. 
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holder receives a share de joxdssance^ or, as it may be translated, 
a dividend share, entitling him to receive his proportion of divi¬ 
dend along with the otlier proprietors during the remainder of 
the term of concession. Previously, however, to the dividend 
being determined, five per cent, is to be paid to the holders of 
unredeemed shares.* A better system for the enrichment of the 
shareholders it were impossible to frame than the French railway 
system; but they gain their money, it may be said, at tlie expense 
of the public. It must be borne in mind, however, that though 
the public, as represented by the Government, contributes the 
earthworks and one-third of the land, while the communes con¬ 
tribute another third, the public reaps the benefit of that increiasc 
of general prosperity directly due to the existence of the railway; 
and that the communes derive advantages still more definite, if 
not more certain, fi'om the same source, as railways increase the 
value of the land througj;\ which they pass, and by their powerful 
stimulus to activity, rapidly augment the local wealth. The 
present railway system of France, while accordant with the ideas 
and institutions on the other side of the Channel, is not likely to 
be viewed with favour by Englishmen. It has nevertheless great 
and obvious advantages. But so long as the English Govern¬ 
ment leaves the construction and ownership of English railways 
wholly to private enterprise, unfettered competition in tliem is the 
best, if not the only practicable policy. Parliament ought con¬ 
sistently to act on the maxim that what is best for the public 
must really ho best for the railway companies. Some years lienee 
the cry in France will be for more railways; there will then bo 
a danger that the existing lines will ho able to prevent that cry 
being answered so long as their concessions last. Whenever a 
district in England requires a new line, a company is formed, an 
Act obtained, and the works commenced. Nothing more is requi¬ 
site for the perfecting of our system than to make it a cheap 
and an easy thing for every nt'w company to obtain its Act of 
Parliament, and to introdm^e individual responsibility into the 
management of Railways. If competition between our companies 
were at an end, improvements in railway machinery would cease. 
As.it is, engineers are too mucli disposed to tread in beaten paths, 
and employ the machinery and system of working invented and 
used by their fathers. In calculating costs, they do not like to 
contemplato any changes in the present lists of prices. In short, 
the absence of competition is the death of improvement. 

It was abbut the year 1824, when the Stockton and Darlington 
line was nearly ready for opening, that George Stephenson spoke 

* See Address'by the late Mr. Locke, delivered before the Institute of 
Civil Engineers in 1858. 
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as follows in the presence of his son Robert and John Dixon:— 
‘‘ Now lads, I will tell you that I think you will live to see the 
day, though I may not live so long, when railways will come to 
supersede all other methods of conveyance in this country, when 
mail-coaches will go by railway, and railroads will become the 
great highway for the king and all his subjects. The time is 
coming when it will be cheaper for a working man to travel on a 
railway than to walk on foot,” Tlie prophecy seemed most auda¬ 
cious at the time, yet its uutlior lived to see it verified to the letter. 
Even the vigorous imagination of the Great Engineer could not, 
liowever, have indulged in the flight of picturing the face of the 
habitable globe wholly changed through the agency of his favourite 
locomotive. Railways have become the highways of nations. They 
would seem to have superseded the great rivers of Europe, yet, while 
goods are transported over them which used to be carried by water, 
the traffic on the rivershas increased. Professor Ansted gives a strik¬ 
ing example of this in his recent “Trip through Ilinigary and Tran¬ 
sylvania." Speaking of the vast alluvial plains extending eastward 
to ilie foot of the Carpathians, ho says :—“ Heing now traversed 
along its whole length by the railway, some of the produce that 
Avas formerly carried by the Danube takes another course; hut the 
result of railway communication has been to cause an increase of 
the traffic on the stream far greater than the amount of this loss, 
Avliile a carrying trade has been opened for the railway which bids 
fair to exceed anything of the sort in Europe.” A still grander 
enterprise than any yet undertaken will some clay he carried 
to a successful issue; Calais will be connected by rail with Cal- 
cutta, and the capital of our Indian Empire brought wiiliiii a ten 
days journey of the metropolis of England. The scheme is still 
in embryo, but it is perfectly practicable, and will certainly be 
carried into effect. Of course there are plenty of old women of 
both sexes, who shake their heads and.predict failure. But we 
may apply to them the remark made to Moore by liUttrcll, when 
speaking of those who had opptAied the building of Waterloo- 
bridge, “ Gad, sir, if a few very sensible persons had been 
attended to, we should still have been champing acorns." 

Sensible persons may retard, but cannot hinder the commence¬ 
ment of any undertaking in whicli the human race has an interest 
and by which the whole world will be benefited. To complain 
that such persons exist, is equivalent to complaining that in all 
ages and climes men occupy high positions and wield large 
powers who are faint-hearted, short-sighted, ignorant, and obsti¬ 
nate. Whatever influence they may exercise over this generation, 
it requires no sagacity to foretel that before another generation 
passes away, a traveller, after crossing the Channef, will bo able 
to enter a railway carriage at Ostend and be whirled over the 
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cultivated plains of Belgium to the city of Cologne, thcncc by 
way of Augsburg, famous in the annals of theology, he will reach 
Trieste on the Adriatic ; thence he will proceed towards Turkey, 
in which, it is to be hoped, the Mussulman will have been expelled 
from the mosque, and the Cross have supplanted the Crescent; 
his course will be onwards till he is whirled along the fertile valley 
of the Euphrates; he will then pause, perhaps, to take refresh¬ 
ments at Babylon, journey through Persia, through Beloochistan, 
till the Indus being crossed, he will alight in the terminus of the 
East Indian Railway at Calcutta. 

Wherever railways are constructed, whether they cross the 
American continent and link the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, or 
line the banks of the Thames, the Rhino, the Danube, and the 
Euphrates, traverse the burning plains of Hindostau or the snows 
of Siberia, the maxim ennneiutod by Mr. Pease, of Darlington, 
when railways were onljt experiments, on the success of which 
he had risked his fortune, will equally hold good, and remain 
nnquestionable evidence of his largeness of view and soundness 
of judgment—Let the country but make the railroads, and the 
railroads will make the country.” 



Art. IV. — Gibraltar, 

The History of Gibraltar, and of its Political Relation to Events 
in Europe, with Oi'iyinal Letters, dc.; and an Account of 
the Fourteen Sieges the Rock has sustained since it became a 
Fortress. By Captain Saver, Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar. 
London: 1802. 

rplIE ‘^History of Gibraltar” ds a fair sample of what histories 
X io general us/3d to be before modern criticism had introduced 
rt more scientific Kspirit into that species of composition. We are 
among wars and rumours of wars from the beginning to the end 
of it. The progress of the arts is hidden in the flash of arms, 
and the voice of science is drowned in the din of camps and the 
roar of artillery. We travel over a thousand years of the history 
of Europe, marking the steps of advancing civilization only by 
the introduction upon the scene of more terrible instruments for 
the destruction of human life. Siege is followed by blockade, 
and blockade by bombardment in rapid succession, till having 
commenced with the attack of the Moslem host, we end with the 
defence of General Eliott, 
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The author of the work before us has, however, made the best 
of the materials he had in hand. He has collected together a 
mninber of somewhat repulsive details in a not uninteresting 
narrative, and has written in tlie main a clear, but here and there 
rather pompous book upon a subject which the present condition 
of European politics and the present colonial system of England 
render important. 

We will assume that our readers are sufficiently acquainted 
with elementary geography to be aware of the position and cha¬ 
racter of the Rock of Gibraltar. They will know that it is a lofty 
headland promontory, some two miles and three-quarters long, 
by tluee-fourths of a mile broad, running nearly duo north and 
south from the coast of Spain into the sea at the junction of the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. It is connected with the mainland 
by a low sandy isthmus, nowhere more than ten feet above tlio sea 
level, from which the rock rises abrupi^y to the height of about 
l iOO feet. The western face seems to be the only side upon 
whicli the fortress is accessible or open to the slightest chance of 
successful attack. The eastern face, towards the Mediterranean, 
IS a bare cliff, forming a series of rugged chasms quite unscalable, 
and on the soutli is Europa, tlie southermost point of the Con¬ 
tinent. The population, according to the census of 
amounted in all to 25,179, and the civil residents were of tliesc 
15,107, It appears to be a very heterogeneous mass, including.Jews, 
Turks, Infidels, and every variety of heretics. Captain Saver 
says that “ precautionary prohibitions forbid that the fortifications 
should be described iu this work*’ (p. 491). This reticence 
commands less of our applause than it would were it not noto¬ 
rious that the fortifications of Gibraltar are perfectly well known 
to every engineer of eminence in Cliristendom. J3ut it is always 
satisfactory to believe oneself iu the possession of an important, 
secret, and to show how well one can keep it. 

“Wandering,” he says, “ through the geranium-hedged paths on the 
hill-side, or claiiibering up the ruggjd cliffa to the eastward, one stum¬ 
bles unexpectedly upon a gun of the heaviest metal lodged in a secluded 
nook, with its anynunition—round shot, canister, and case—piled 
around it, ready at an instant. The shrubs and flowers that grow 
on the cultivated places, and are preserved from injury with so 
much solicitude, are often but the masks of guns which lie crouched 
beneath concealed within the leaves ready for the portfire. 
Everywhere all stands ready for attack. Huge piles of shot and 
shell, built up with many thousand rounds, are crowded into conve¬ 
nient spaces, screened from an enemy’s fire, long rows of spare guns are 
extended under the shelter of impenetrable walls, and sentries posted 
at every turn narrowly watch the movements of every passer by.” 
(pp. 491-2.) 

“ In times,” continues the Captain, warming into eloquence with 
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his theme, “ when the bow and arrow, the battering-ram, and the 
catapult were the most destructive engines of war that man’s ingenuity 
could invent, its walls and heights withstood successfully the desperate 
onslaughts of barbarian hordes, and treachery alone opened its gates. 
In later days, when war had become a science, and artillery with its still 
unknown power had thrust aside the rude inventions of our forefathers, 
and established a new system in the art of strategy, this impregnable 
Rock mocked the united efforts of two great nations to subdue it, 
though every hostile resource that the skill of the besiegers could 
devise was employed against it.” (p. 489-90.) 

In fact, as Lord Tvrawly wrote in l75G :—“That Gibraltar is 
the strongest town in the world : that one Englishman can heat 
three Frenchmen, and that London Bridge is one of the seven 
wonders of the world, are the natural prejudices of an English 
coffee-house politician." The total number of guns upon the 
fortifications is now TOO^mostly 08 and 32 pounders, and the 
garrison is of 5G00 men. 

“ Rayer’s History of Gibraltar," like “ Knickerbockers History 
of New York," commences ah ovo, Wc have the opinions of 
Strabo and Pomponius Mela on the first page, and phmty about 
'‘the Mons Calpe of the ancients," There is no evidence of its 
having been inhabited till the eighth century, when 'J’arik-lbn- 
Zeyud, with his Arabs and Berbers, planted a colony on the Ilock, 
and gave it the name of Gehal-Tarik, or Tank’s Mountain, 
From that time to this, Gibraltar has sustained some fourteen 
sieges, ten of which are of no peculiar conse^iuence in the present 
day. The efforts of the Spaniards to turn out the Moors, or 
again, of the "Moors to turn out tlie Rpaniards, form, to say the 
least of it, the burden of a som(3what monotonous record. In 
1309 Ferdinand of Castile besieged Gibraltar and took it from the 
Infidels, hut after an unsuccessful attempt in 1315, in 1324 the 
'Infidels took it back again. Tlie Spaniards tried to capture it in 
1349, hut failed, and then the African Moors and tlie Spanish 
Moors fought among themselves for its possession. In 14G2, 
Guzman finally secured the place for tlie Christians. In the 
fifteenth century Gibraltar became the property of the Duke 
of Medina-Sidonia, by whose descendant it was resigned 
into the hands of Queen Isabella, In the sixteenth it was 
besieged by Turkish pirates under Hayradin Barbarossa, and in 
consequence Charles V. employed the celebrated engineer .Fuan 
Baptista Galvi to strengthen the works. It was bombarded by 
the French dn 1G93, and was taken by the English, under Sir 
George Hooke and Prince George of Hesse, in 1704. It is from 
this time that Gibraltar commences to be of any importance to 
this country or to have any special interest for Englishmen. 

The death of Charles II. of Spain, in 1700, and his appoint- 
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ment of Philip, Duke of Anjou, grandson to Louis XIV., as his 
successor, gave rise to the " War of the Succession.” A coali- 
tion of England, Austria, and Holland was then founded for the 
ostensible purpose of supporting the claims of the Archduke 
Charles to the Spanish crown, but, in fact, to avert the anticipated 
consequences of the Franco*Spanish alliance. William Ill- 
acknowledged the Duke of Anjou to be the rightful heir of the 
late monarch, but this was likely to have little weight with him, 
and Louis XIV.’s boast, ‘‘ the Pyrenees are no more,*' was sath- 
cient to obliterate from his mind any trilling scruples about 
Legitimacy that may have survived his own usurpation. Hardly 
had the coalition been formed than William died, but Anno in- 
lioritod his policy. War was commenced with vigour, and whilst 
Marlborough was appointed Captain-General of the Forces, Kooke 
was made Vice-Admiral of England. 

In tlie summer of 1704, the Archduke Charles, who was then 
in liolhuul, determined to make a demonstration upon the Spanish 
frontier’s of Portugal, in conjunction with the Portuguese King, 
His emissaries everywhere reported tlie people favouruhlc to his 
cause, and he expected risings in many parts of the country as 
soon as he reared his standard in their vicinity. Kir George 
Hooke was appointed to the command of a fleet to carry the 
Archduke from Holland to Lisbon, and after he had performed 
this duty he was ordered to pass tlirough tlie Straits of Gibraltar, 
and proceed to the relief of Nice and Villafranca. The Arch¬ 
duke, on the other hand, entreated him to convey Prince George 
of Hesse, and a body of troops, to 13areeloua, where he had reason 
to believe a rebellion in his favour would shortly break out among 
the Catalans. The Admiral yielded to the Archduke's solicita¬ 
tions, and herein committed the error which finally led to the 
capture of Gibraltar. J'hc expedition under Prince George was 
a complete failure, and on the 17th July, Hooke found himself in 
tlie Mediterranean, a few miles from Tetuan, with a powerful arma¬ 
ment under his command and noishing done with it. Knowing 
full well the treatment he was likely to receive, under these cir- 
cumstauces at home, he was determined to do something that 
should shield him from tlie imputations which a “generous 
public** always cast upon an inactive commander. He called a 
Council of War on board his flag-ship, the Hoyal Catherine, 
which was attended by Prince George of Hesse, Rear-Admiral. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Sir .lohn Leake, Sir Thomas 
Wisheart, and the Admirals of the .Dutch division, Collingbourg, 
Vassenaec, and Vanderdussen. At this Council numerous 
schemes were proposed and rejected. A second descent upon 
Cadix was contemplated, but it was at last determined to attack 
Gibraltar. Three reasons are given for this course,— 
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“ First—Because the place was so indifferently garrisoned that there 
was every probability of the attack succeeding. 

“ Secondly—Because the possession of such an important fortress 
would be of infinite value during the war. 

“ Thirdly—Because the capture of the place would add a lustre to 
the Queen’s arms, and would be likely to dispose the Spaniards in 
favour of the Archduke Charles.” (p. 102.) 


Four days were spent in making the necessary preparations, and 
on the 21st July, a body of some two thousand marines, under 
Prince George of Hesse, were landed on the isthmus at the north 
face of the rock to intercept reinforcements and provisions from 
the mainland. A summons to surrender was theii sent, in the 
name of King Charles (the Archduke), to the Governor, Don 
Diego de Salmas, A refusal was returned, saying that— 

The garrison having taken an oath of fidelity to Don Philip V. 
as their natural lord and kJng, they would, as faithful and loyal sub¬ 
jects, sacrifice their lives in the defence of the city ” (p. 100.) 

The rival forces were very unequal. Kooke had under his com¬ 
mand 45 sail of the line mounting from fifty to ninety gunscacli, 
G frigates mounting from twenty-four to forty, 7 fire-ships, 2 
hospital-ships, 2 bomb-vessels and 1 yacht, and could not have 
had on board less than 20,000 men.* On the other liand, the 
fortifications of Gibraltar had long been neglected by the Spanish 
Government, in spite of the urgent remonstrances of the Governor. 
They then consisted chiefly of the long Line-wall, terminating at 
each end in the Moles. It ran along the western face in front of the 
town from north to south, the northern extremity being termed the 
Old, and the southern the New Mole. A few hundred vards to the 
north of the Now Mole was a bastion, and. this, as well as the two 
moles, was armed with heavy ordnance, whilst throughout the 
. wall were guns of lighter calibre. The Spanish historians have 
sought to detract from fhp fame of our force by exaggerating the 
numerical weakness of the garrison. They have stated that not 
more than 500 men could be mustered for the defence, only lf>0 
of these being regular soldiers; but the better opinion seems to 
be that of Colonel James, (cited by our authorf) who finding that 
the town contained 1200 houses, says:— 

“ Supposing that one man in each hou£=e was able to bear arms, the 
garrison would have consisted of 1500 men, a force sufficient to have 
held out against the allies for a longer time than six hours, tliough final 
success was not to be expected.” (p. 118.) 

Rooke was so well aware of the disparity between his own power 
and that at the disposal of the Governor, that he seems to have 


* He had 10,603 on the line-of-battle ships alone, 
f ** History of the Herculean Straits,” by Colonel James, 1777. 
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thought tlie latter did not intend seriously to defend the place 
against him. He fired a few shots into the town to test the inten¬ 
tions of the garrison before the bombardment commenced, but as 
these were I'eturned, only one course was left open to him. His 
forbearance and the unfavourable weather postponed the action till 
the 2;lth July (O.S.), or the 4th August (N.S.), 1704. 

The attacking squadron, consisting of 12 third-rates* 4 fourth- 
rates, and () ships of the Dutch, was under the command of Byng 
and Vanderdussen. They took up a station extending along the 
Line-wall from the New to the Old Mole. At the same time the 
Yarmouth, Tiger, and Hampton Court (two 70 and 50 gun 
ships), moved to the westward of the New Mole, against which 
point the principal attack was directed. The fire from the ships 
was briskly returned from the batteries. Fifteen thousand shot 
wore in a short time flung iifto tlie town, the fortifications gave 
Wily before this damaging cannonade, Jnd the New Mole was at 
last abandoned by the enemy. Hooke determined to take the 
diifences in flank by effecting a landing. Signals were hoisted 
for nil the boats of the fleet to be armed, and orders w'ere given 
for Captain Whittaker, of the Nottingham, to lead the storming 
party. But Captain Hicks, of the Yarmouth, and Captain 
.lumper, of theL^aoo:, who wore some hundred yards nearer laud 
than Whittaker, made out the signals, and manning their own boats 
anti pinnaces were ashore before the rest could come up.* Scarcely 
biid they reached tlm land ere the enemy sprung a mine, blowing 
two officers and foi^ men into the air and capsizing seven of the 
boats. The storming party now advanced along the Line-wall north¬ 
ward, while JMnee George and the marines on the north, and the 
ships on the nortli-west, continued to pour in sliot upon the 
besitiged garrison. Ere long the whole southern portion of the 
Hock was in the hands of the Allies, Fort Leandro was destroyed, • 
and the Old Mole was disarmed. The. firing from the fortress 
ceased, a flag of truce was displayed, and in six hours after the 
commencement of the siege th« garrison capitulated. Prince 
George of Hesse entered Gibraltar in the name*of the Archduke 
Charles. The Imperial banner was triumphantly floated from 
the cituded, but by Hookers orders was speedily hauled down 

* “The Admiral, considering that by gaining the fortifications at the South 
Mole Head he could of consequence reduce the town, ordered Captain Whit¬ 
taker, with all the boats of the fleet armed, to endeavour to possess himself of 
it, which was performed with great vigour and success by Captains Hicks and 
Jumper, with their pinnaces and other boats. The order was no sooner issued 
to Captain Whittaker to arm the boats, than Captains Hicks and Jumper, who 
were nearest the mole, puslied to shore with the pinnaces, and seized tlie for¬ 
tifications before the rest could come up.”—Boyer’s Anmls of Queen Anne. 
Quoted by Captain Bayer. 

There is still a work at Gibraltar called “ Jumper’s Bastioa,” 
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and supplanted by the standard of England. Gibraltar was then' 
occupied in the name of Queen Anne by 1800 British sailors 
and two Dutch battalions under Prince George of Hesse, who 
was appointed our first Governor. The loss of the Allies was 60 
men killed and 216 wounded. 

The capture of Gibraltar was the most important incident of 
the “ War of the Succession” to this country. Spaniards have 
attempted to diminish its glory, but it was left to the Whigs at 
home to deny the importance of the achievement. Bishop Burnet, 
who pursued the Admiral through life with mean and malignant 
enmity, only expresses the general opinion of his party when he 
doubts the value of the possession.^ After the battle of Malaga, 
fought in August, 1704, Hooke returned to England, For the 
capture of Gibraltar he received no reward ; the Court ti'eated him 
with undeserved coldness; he was driven by calumny to resign 
all his appointments, and he died neglected in 1708, four years 
after obtaining for his country this most solid guarantee of her 
weight in the councils of Europe. In the House of Commons 
an address of congratulation to the Queen upon the taking of 
Gibraltar was carried with difficulty, but the I^ords maintained u 
sullen silence. 

However ignorant the English may have been of the 
value of Gibraltar, the Spaniai'ds were fully aware of its 
importance. No sooner had the supine carelessness of their 
Government permitted it to fall from thei^grasp, than eviry 
nerve was slrafned for its recovery. Its *s was a national 
calamity; and worse, it was a national disgrace.f Tlie 
operations which were being carried on upon the frontiers of 
Portugal were abandoned, and all the lusources of the country 

‘ * " It has been much questioned by men who understand lliese matters well, 

whether our possessing ourselves of Gibraltar, and our maintaining ourselves 
in it so long, were to our advantage or not. It has certainly put us to a great 
charge, and we have lost many men in it.”— IJisiory of His Own Times. 

In 1740, the Duke of Argyle, who sat in the same House with Burnet 
formerly, said: “ Witli regard to what he says against Admiral Hooke, I know, 
I have heard it from those who were present, tliat the greatest part of it is a 
downright lie. The Bishop, it is well known, was no friend to that Admiral, 
and therefore he easDy gave credit to every malicious story he heard against 
him,” Cited by Captam Bayer, (p. ]2G.) 

t “ Gibraltar was a question nearly touching the Spanish pride. It is almost 
incredible what deep and deadly resentment had been raised in that haughty 
nation, who had extended their conquering arms so far, to see a fortress upon their 
own shores held Und garrisoned by England. They viewed it with still more 
bitter feelings than the Trench had formerly our possession of Calais, and there 
was scarcely a Spanish statesman of this period wlio might not have applied to 
himself the saying of Queen Mary, and declared that when he died 1 lie word 
Gibraltar would be found engraven on his heart.”—Earl Stanhope’s History of 
England^ voL iii. p. 192. Cited by Captain Sayer^ 
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were turned against the fortress. An expedition of 9000 Spaniards 
and 3000 Frenchmen, under the command of the Marquis de 
Villadarias, marched against it. A French squadron of twelve 
ships of the line and seven frigates, under the command of Com¬ 
modore Pointe, co-operated in the bay. Tlie garrison of tho 
fortress did not exceed 3000 men; many of these were undis¬ 
ciplined, and many, according to Ayala, were vagabonds and 
deserters from tho Spanish army. Some additions had been made 
in tho works since tlie English had been in possession. A few 
bastions had been thrown up, the F^and Port Gate had been armed 
with twenty guns, a tower had been raised commanding the 
enemy’s eSmp, and the inundation, which even now is an impor¬ 
tant obstacle to approach from tho north, had been constructed. 
There were provisions to last only till December, but Sir George 
Hooke had been commissioned to urge upon the Admiralty 
the necessity of sending out reinfoij^emeuts and supplies at 
once. 

P>y the 9th of October the Spaniards had advanced their 
trenches to witliiu 400 toises of the walls, and on the 16Lh they 
opened fire from their batteries. No steps wore taken for the 
relief of tlic garrison until tho siege had actually commenced, and 
tho camp of tlie enemy continued to gain in strength every day 
whilst tlicir numbers were continually increasing. 

Sir John I^eake was tlien in command of the British fleet at 
Lisbon, and ho lost no time in liurryjng to tho scene of action. 
On the 29tb of (ictob(T lie surprised tho Filmch squadron, 
and Cominodoro Pointe, unable to escape, ran his vessels ashore, 
when tliey were burnt by the Admiral, The guns of the ships 
now raked the trenches of tho Hpaniards, and rendered a change 
of tactics nociissary on their part, in this emergency they decided 
upon a desperate experiment. 

“ Despairing,” says Captain Sayer, “ of. success, through the slow 
and regular operations of a siege, the enemy conceived the bold and 
desperate idea of scaling tho precipice of the Rock, and falling upon the 
garrison by surprise. The danger and indeed hopelessness of such an 
cnter[>rise must have been unknown to the gallant men who volunteered 
to attempt it. Early in November, a goatherd, by name Simeon 
Susarte, a native of Gibraltar, who was intimately acquainted with 
the paths and passes on the Hock, came to the Marquis of Villadarias 
and made known to him the possibility of reaching the summit of tho 
hill by a pathway on the eastern side but little known, and termed the 
‘ Senda del Pastor :* the Marquis, too cautious to risk the lives of his 
men on tho mere statement of the goatherd, sent an officer accompanied 
by Susarte to examine the road. 

“ This officer reported that tho project was fe^ible. Accord- 
on the night of the 31st October, 500 men, under the com- 
niund of Colonel Figuero, were selected for this forlorn-hope, and 
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having taken the sacrament, marched with cautious step from 
the advanced trenches round the eastern side of the rock. Follow¬ 
ing their guide, the goatherd, they crept silently up the narrow 
and precipitous track by ^'the pass of locust trees, and reached St. 
Michael’s cave in safety. Here they secreted themselves until 
morning. Shortly before daybreak they emerged from their conceal¬ 
ment and advanced to the signal-station, where they surprised and 
massacred the guard, and with the assistance of ropes and ladders 
succeeded in pulling up from the steep declivity on the eastern side 
many of the party who had been left behind. In the meantime the 
alarm was given to the garrison below, who were astonislied at the 
appearance of an enemy on the very summit of the llock. A regiment 
of grenadiers, under Prince Henry of Armatadt, was ordered to dislodge 
them. Advancing under great disadvantages, having to climb up a 
steep and stony ascent, they lost many men before they could close 
with the Spaniards, who, with an inaccessible precipice behind them, 
and left to their fate without support, fought with desperate energy. 
But courage would not avail them. Their ammunition, which did not 
exceed three rounds per man, soon failed them, and after losing IGO 
of their number, they surrendered unconditionally.” (pp. 136-7.) 

The siege continued with little other incident to enliven its 
dull monotony until the early part of December, when the garrison 
was reduced to the last extremity of want. Few men remained 
fit for duty, the damaged parapets were unrepaired, and yet 
nothing but promises, of succour arrived from home. However 
on tlie 7th supplies came in, and the scale of^brtune seemed now 
to turn. Heavy rains filled the enemy’s trenches with mud and 
water, malignant fever broke out, provisions became scarce, and 
in spite of several vigorous attacks, the siege seemed as far as ever 
from a successful conclusion. 

In this conjuncture of affairs Marshal Tcss6 was sent from 

France to take command of the Spanish army, and in February, 

1705, he superseded the Marquis de Villadarias. No sooner had 

the marshal arrived than he discovered the hopeless prospect of 

the troops under his orders. * 

« 

“ Here I am,” he writes to the Prince dc Condc, ** before the Pillars 
of Hercules; and this siege, which has been undertaken with more per¬ 
severance and spirit than means of insuring success, ^uld have been 
happily terminated if those means had been provided. But in Spain, 
to use the old proverb, we live only from day to day, and think not of 
Remedies till evils appear. 1 found the siege indeed further advanced 
than I had reason to expect, notwithstanding the supplies of succours 
to the besieged, one instance of which I had the misfortune to witness. 
The English set us an example in keeping the sea in all seasons with 
as much tranquillity as your swans at Chantilly, But when the 
breaches had been rendered practicable, and only a few days were 
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required to batter down what remained, our ammunition failed, and 
our useless artillery could not be changed.” (pp, 144-5.) 

And again, in the same letter, the Marshal continues:— 

“I was told on my arrival here that I should find 20 pieces of artillery 
and 300,000 pounds of powder, but the cannon are still at Cadiz, and 
1 have no intelligence of the powder, which was to have been forwarded 
from Toulon. 

“ If you ask why we do not raise the siege, I reply, the cannon and 
stores cannot be carried away by land, and we have no means to convey 
them by sea,” (p, 146.) 

Commodore Pointo a second time made his appearance at the 
head of a fleet in the bay, and a second time was defeated by Sir 
Jolin Leake. Tessc now saw that it was useless to continue 
operations, and on the 18th April, 1705, the twelfth siege of 
(jibraltar was raised. The loss of the besiegers was estimated 
at 10,000 men. Only a few Spaniards^were now left to keep up 
the blockade. Writing to the King of Franco, about a week after 
he had departed from before Gibraltar, the Marshal says ;—• 


The general spirit of the Spaniards, even of the most zealous, is to 
foresee nothing, to think that they are exculpated from the misfortunes 
tlie}^ bring u})on tliemsclves by yielding to superior power. The king 
himself seems occasionally to desire that chance should furnish what 
can only be hoped for from the best combined precautions, and his 
specific orders have an air of obstinacy which must injure his service.” 


I'he present hopes of Philip for the recovery of Gibraltar for the 
Crown of Spain were at an end. The lilnglish had lehrnt to associate 
its name witli the deeds of gallantry of their countrymen and the 
shedding of their blood, and it tliiis obtained u factitious iinpor- 
tiince in their eyes. Six years after the raising of tlie siege under 
^larsluil Tesse, the U'reatyof Utrecht was signed, and the cession 
was formally made to the Briiisli Crown. 

“The Catholic king,” says the 10th Article of the Treaty, “does 
Iiercby, for himself, his heirs, and* successors, yielj to the Crown of 
Great Ihitain the full and entire propriety of the Town and Castle of 
Gibraltar, together with the port, fortifications, ^nd forts belonging 
thereto. And he gives up the said propriety to be held and enjoyed 
absolutely with all manner of right for ever without any exception 
or impediment whatsoever.” 

The English Government, on the other hand, undertook that 
no Moors or Jews should be allowed to reside within the territory, 
a condition which it need hardly be said was never adhered to. 

Gibraltar was little likely to be lost to Englaijd whilst left to 
the protection of her soldiers and sailors. Itv^as only through 
the folly of her king and the intrigues of her ministers, that the 
safety of the place could bo endangered. No sooner liad the Elector 
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of Hanover obtained Ibe British Crown, than he seems to have 
entered into negotiations for the restoration of Gibraltar to tha 
Spaniards, In 1716 he proposed it to the king, as a bribe to 
induce him to join the Quadruple Alliance. The Regent of France 
was his channel of communication, and he pledged himself to 
secure the fulfilment of George’s promise. After the destruction 
of the Spanish fleet off Palermo by Admiral Byng, the matter 
came into discussion, and it was then for the first time that the 
British Cabinet became aware of the diplomatic performances of 
their master. They had to fear, on the one side, the loss of tho 
French alliance if they did not surrender the fortress ; and on the 
other a storm of popular fury if they did. In this dilemma a 
motion on the subject was brought forward in Parliament. 

“ We have made a motion,” writes Lord Stanhope, “ relative to 
the restitution of Gibraltaj, to pass a bill for the purpose of leaving 
to the "king the power ofdisposing of that fortress for the advantage of 
his subjects. You cannot imagine the ferment which the proposal 
produced. The public was roused with indignation at the simple 
suspicion that at the close of a successful war, so unjustly begun by 
Cardinal Alberoni, we should cede that fortress.” (p. 157-8.) 

When the king discovered the temper of his people, he sent 
Lord Stanhope to Paris to excuse liis conduct to tho Regent. Stan¬ 
hope carried with him a letter apologetic but still firm and decided 
in tone. It acknowledged that an offer of cession had been 
made, and that had Spain then accepted the offer, and performed 
the condition upon which it was based, she might now have been 
in possession of Gibraltar. But instead of entering into an 
alliance she had entered into hostilities with England, and that 
a voluntary concession made for the purpose of preventing war 
‘ could never he considered the necessary preliminary to a peace. 
The force of this reasoning had its due effect upon the Regent. 
Stanhope’s mission was successful, and the not less difficult task 
of appeasing tho Court of Spa'ln was committed to the hands of 
Sir Luke Schaub: 

Soon, however, another price for Gibraltar was fixed upon. It 
was contemplated to exchange it for a part of Elorida or for St. 
Domingo. “ Reasons,” writes Lord Stanhope to Secretary 
Graggs, from the King, with whom he was in Hanover, “ have 
induced- liis Majesty to order me to lay before the Lords 
Justices for consideration whether they ought not to profit by tlie 
strong desire that the King of Spain evinces to recover Gibraltar, 
to endeavour to obtain an equivalent advantage to our commerce. 
.... In this pase it seems to his Majesty that Gibraltar would 
not be regretted by us.” 
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A stormy discussion took place upon this proposition. Such 
a cession, it was said, would be disgraceful to Great Britain. 
Yet in the end it was determined that the foi'tress should be given 
up, if Florida wore made the equivalent. But Philip refused to give 
any e({uivalent. He took his stand upon the promise of the British 
King, and called for au unconditional surrender. George, how¬ 
ever, shielded himself witli the excuses of a constitutional monarch. 
He refused to take any step without the sanction of his Parlia- 
ment, a sanction which lie full well knew would be mthheld. 
For two or three years this question bred a series of disputes 
between the Courts of St. James s and the Escurial, till at last it 
came before the Congress of Oambi'ay; but in 1725 Louis XV. 
suddenly married Maria of Poland, the Infanta was ordered from 
Paris, war declared between France and Spain, and the Congress 
of Canibray was broken up. On the 30th of April a public 
treaty was ratified beLvecn Spain an^ the Emperor, and on the 
1st of May a secret one was signed at Vienna, which in substance 
amounted to an offensive alliance. It was soon rumoured about 
that England would bo compelled to yield up Gibraltar, An 
explanation was demanded from the Spanish King. He assured 
our minister tliat these reports Iiud received no authority or 
encouragement from him. Jhit before Mr. Stanhope could trans¬ 
mit these royal assurances to his Government, tlie Spanish minister 
liad delivered a note giving England the alternative of an imme¬ 
diate restitution of Gibraltar or a declaration of war. Negotia¬ 
tions dragged on after this, until tlie English Government became 
fully aware of the force of the articles of the secret treaty of 
Vienna. In 1727 the King, 'in his speech to Parliament, 
nnnounced-the intention of Austria and Spain to put the Pretender 
upon the throne of Great Britain, and what is move to our pur¬ 
pose, the intention of the Spaniards at once to besiege Gibraltar^ 
In answer to the royal speech, the Eipperor’s ambassador in 
London, M. de Palme, published and circulated a defamatory 
libel upon his majesty. By the,desire of the House of Commons 
lie was ordered to quit the country, and Spaii\ prepared again to 
besiege the Rock. 

The Marquis de Villadarias had not forgotten the experiences 
of 1705. Jlo entreated his master to desist from so hopeless an 
enterprise; ho refused the command of the army, which was 
pressed upon him : and preferred to retire into obscurity and 
poverty, to again contributing to au useless expenditure of his 
country's treasure and his country's blood. But Philip was not 
so easily to be convinced, and found, not without difficulty, a 
less scrupulous leader for his legions, in the Count de las Torres. 
De las Torres was, like too many of his countfymen, a man of 
more words than deeds, a braggart, if not a fool, Gibraltar was 
[Vol. LXXVIIL No. CLIV.]— New Series. VoLXXII. No. II. C C 
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to be reduced within n few weeks or even days, and the boasted 
power of England was to be scattered to the winds. 

Admiral Sir Charles Wager was in command of the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean, and the Earl of Eortmore, a veteran of 
some eighty years, was governor of Gibraltar. The earl was 
absent from his post, and General Clayton was first in command. 

The siege of 1727 passed over with the ordinary accidents of 
such operations. In the five or six months which it lasted, tho 
garrison lost 378 men, tho enemy over GOOO. Only sixty guns, 
and these mostly six-pounders, \vere employed from the Hock, 
whilst the Spanish batteries were mounted with 92 guns and 72 
mortars, ciasting on tho average 700 shot an hour into the works. 
Several men of fashion and distinction, as was the custom in those 
days, attended the siege ns amateurs, and among them were 
Prince Frederick and the Duke of Wharton—Pope’s Wharton— 
who was wounded in tli^. trenches. Several amusing incidents 
are mentioned in The Journal of an Officer kept during the 
Siege," and several are quoted by Captain Saycr, to whom we 
must refer our readers. 

In June the siege was raised, and the Spaniards again resorted 
to diplomacy. A suspension of arms only had taken place, and 
the Spanish King availed himself of every imaginable shift and 
quibble to avoid the ratification of the preliminaries of peace. 
Miserably unimportant obstacles were pronounced insurmountable, 
and all the wdiilc in direct contravention to express agreement, 
the camp before'Gibraltar continued to be fortified. 

“Were it not,” writes Wager,' ^Hhat they have so many of our 
ships in their ports, nothing would hinder me. from firing upon them. 
If the Court of Spain have a sincere intention to continue the cessation, 
and coiuo into a sure and lasting peace, 1 should he very sorry hy any- 
"thing that may he called rashness in me, to be tho occasion of a new 
breach; but the Spaiiiafd^ do act in such a manner that it is very 
difficult (I believe for anybody) to guess at their intentions. Their 
fleet are all kept in a seeming Readiness to sail; their army here, 
though said to he ordered into quarters, do yet continue in camp ; and 
they relieve their trenches every day as they have done ever since the 
cessation, so that wo are obliged to he continuallv on our ffuard.” 
(pp. 224-5J 

The King and Queen of Spain seem both equally to have 
desired the restoration of Gibraltar to their crown. In tlieir keen 
pursuit of this object, they invariably lost sight of the interests of 
their country, and sometimes of the dignity of their stetion. 
Hatred to the English was the leading sentiment in her Majesty's 
heart; and she,‘it seems, urged her consort to pursue his course 
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of foolish anti dishonest procrastination. Twenty times she ex¬ 
claimed to De Kottembourg,* “ You have sold yonrself to the 
English, who lord it over you as your masters,” or, “Mr. Walpole 
is your master in France. I wish I had Mr. Walpole and the 
Cardinal here. We would see whether my arguments would not 
preponderate.” The description of one audience is too charac¬ 
teristic to be passed over. 

“In his subsequent interview De Eottemboui-g explained to the 
Queen the orders with which he was charged, viz.:—First, to express to 
the King his master’s regard for their Catholic Majesties, and his great 
joy at the reconciliation. Secondly, to entreat them to execute the pre¬ 
liminaries. Thirdly, to assure them of the King’s readiness to concur iu 
the establishment of their family. 

^‘He was impatiently interrupted by her Majesty, who asked, ‘What 
is required from us ?’ and upon las replying, ‘ The execution of the 
preliminaries.’ ‘ What,’ exclaimed the Quotn, ‘ do you mean by the pre¬ 
liminary points ?’ 

“ ‘ The restoration of the ‘ Prince Frederico’ and the distribution of 
the ed'oets of tlio dota,’ answered De Kottembourg. 

“‘Did I not say so?’ she broke out. ‘See these English, these 
masters of the world, how they explain all things as they will! Were 
the ship your master’s,’ she continued, ‘ he should have it; but the 
English shall never have it,’ The diplomatist urged the point. 

“ ‘ Well,’ exclaimed the queen, ‘ who is to judge of tliis satisfaction ? 
The king claims the vessel as liis, for a thousand contraventions of 
llie Asiento ; the English pretend that it belongs ^to them : let the 
Congress decide. But if nothing more were necessary than to ask, give 
us Gibraltar, and wc will give the vessel.’ 

“‘Were Gibraltar in the hands of my master,’ replied De Eottem- 
hourg, ‘ he would sacrifice it; but it is not the time to stipulate new 
reciprocities after tlie signature of the preliminaries which restored all 
things to the same situation as before 1725.’ , 

“ ‘ Sir,’ replied the Queen, ‘ do you know why we acquiesced in this 
date of 1725?’ 

“ ‘ To facilitate the peace, by smoothing the difficulties which could 
not be settled until the Congress of Cambray,’ remarked the envoy. 

“ ‘ I shall give you,’ she rejoined, ‘ other reasons.’ She asked the 
king for the key of his casket: he gave it, and she went towards the 
head of the bed to open it. Still searching in the casket, she con¬ 
tinued, ‘ You in France are nothing but English; you were uot enemies 
to the emperor till since his alliance with my husband.’ At length 
she found a letter from the King of England, promising the restitution 
of Gibraltar, and dated the first of June, 1721. Giving it to De 
Rottembourg, she remarked, as he was reading it, ‘ Perhaps it is foiged.’ 
On his replying that it was no doubt original, she exclaimed, laughing. 
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* I was glad to furnish you witlrsucli an excuse ; see, sir, the principal 
reason for admitting the terms of 1725. Let your allies fulfil their 
part, we will fulfil ours. Let them restore to us what they have. With 
what right do they come to blockade our ports ?’ ” (pp. 221-2.) 

In England the people became impatient of these continued 
delays. They preferred open hostilities to this uncertain state of 
trxice, and forced upon their Government a firmer and more defi¬ 
nite policy. The Spaniards wavered a short time between peace 
and war, but on the 8th Mai'ch, 1728, Philip acceded to the de¬ 
mands of Great Britiiin and accepted the preliminaries to a treaty. 

Our space will not permit us, even if ,we had the inclination, to 
trace the numerousnegotiationsAvhich followed each other till nearly 
the end of the century. In 1750, however, another offer to cede 
Gibraltar to Spain was made, and as one of the greatest statesmen 
of the time, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was seriously impli¬ 
cated in it, we notice iW In 1754, Prance and Great Britain,, 
although they had not formally declared war, had committed 
various acts of hostility against each other, and an open rupture 
was clearly close at hand. Spain showed no desire to favour 
either belligerent. It became therefore the object of eacli to 
secure her alliance. France knew the value she set upon ]Minorcft 
and Gibraltar, and the influence which a restoiation of one or 
other of those fortresses would have upon her policy. It was 
therefore determined by the Prencli Government to besiege 
Minorca, and in the event of the attack being successful, to offer 
it, together with a promise of co-operation in reducing Gibraltar, 
as the price of the ratification by Spain of a treaty of alliance. 
A French fleet was fitted out with the avowed object of making 
a descent upon the English coast. Its' real destination was 
Minorca. The governor to whom the English had entrusted 
, that important station was bedridden from age. The island was 
lost, and the loss w^as .folIo>ved in England by a burst of 
national indignation. Admiral‘Byng, -wbose conduct has been 
attributed to various motives/ and characterized by various 
names, was tried, by court martial. His services were for¬ 
gotten, and he was sacrificed to the fury of the mob and 
shot. In the midst of those disquietudes, William Pitt became 
Secretary of State. Sir Benjamin Keene was our minister 
at the Court of Spain. The influence of France, espe¬ 
cially after the capture of Minorca, was daily gaining ground 
with the Spanish King. Unfair advantages, such as would have 
been withheld by any really neutral power, were permitted to the 
French, andln this emergency the Secretary determined to counter¬ 
act French intrigue by outbidding France for the favour of Spain. 
In a secret despatch, dated August 23rd, 1757, he authorized Sir 
Benjamin Keene to offer the cession of Gibraltar to the Spanish 
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Crown on condition that Spain worfld enter into an alliance with 
Great Britain against France.* It was in this manner that the 
great commoner attempted to gain power, to wield tlie demo¬ 
cracy of England with tlie one hand while he smote the House 
of Bourbon with the other.” 

As the wmr continued the successes of England became complete 
and numerous. The French fleet, under De Conflans, was de¬ 
feated by Sir Edward Hawke. The buttle of Minden was fought 
and won, Quebec was surrendered, and C.inada was conquered. 
The Queen of Spain had died in 1758, and Cliailes HI. had 
shortly after succeeded to the throne. Chatham’s policy had 
proved completely abortive. In 1761 the “Family Compact” was 
signed, by which the Bourbon kings pledged themselves to mutual 
assistance. A war broke out between Great Britain and Spain, 
which was terminated at the end of a year by the execution of the 
Treaty of Baris, signed lOth February,*1703. 

From this time until the commencement of that great and 
last siege which lias made the name of Gibraltar so dear 
to Euglislnnon and so celebrated in the annals of warfare, 
a space of fourteen years intervened. The power of England 
had declined in Europe, the American Colonies had been lost 
to her fur ever, and that pernicious course of i:)olicy wliich for so 
long rendered her contemptible abroad and discontented at home 
liad been inaugurated under the auspices of George HI. Since 
tile siege of 1727 the d(dences of Gibraltar bad been suffered to 
lapse into de6ay. The guns were dismounted, its ■walls were iu 
ruins, its ditches were choked with rubbish, and its ammunition 
and provision stores were empty. In 1770 France and Spain 
had alarmed Europe by a sudden increase in their armaments. 
The Falkland Islands had been seized by order of the King of 
Spain, and it was not till then that the attention of Governmen]; 
was called to the helpless state' of. tjie fortress. This now 
became the favourite theme Of popular declamation. An in¬ 
quiry, under the Board of Ordnance, was the fruit of tliis 
agitation, but the subject was soon suffered, to drop, and when 
General Eliott was appointed governor in 1777, Gibraltar was 


'*■ It is amusing to compare tins despatch with tlie speech of the Earl of 
Chatham, delivered iu the House of Lords, Dec. 2, 1777, in which he pom¬ 
pously enumerates the defences of Gibraltar when he was in office. ** Nothing 
has been offered which may lead to inform us,” says lie, " of the actual state 
of the garrisons of Gibraltar and Minorca, those two very important for¬ 
tresses, which have hitherto enabled us to maintain our superiority in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and one of them (Gibraltar) situated in the very continent of Spain, the 
best proof of our naval power, and the only solid check oi\ that of the House 
of Bourbon,” &c. &c. This is what Chatham was desirous of bartering away 
some twenty years before. 
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as weak as ever. In tlie autumn of the same year an attack upon- 
the Rock was anticipated. In September Eliott received from 
homo an intimation of the fears of the Ministry. At Cadiz, they 
said, a largo fleet is in readiness to attack Gibraltar, and they 
called upon him to use his greatest vigilance. “No vigilance," 
writes the General to the Secretary of War,* “ shall be wanting. 
In case of service, the garrison must be increased considerably 
more than double the present number, especially artillerymen: 
not less than 8000 men, artillery included, will be sufficient." 

The fears of hostilities whicli had so long floated in the public 
mind were at last confirmed. On the ICth Juno, 1779, the 
Spanish minister in London, the Marquis d’Almodovar, delivered 
to the King a diplomatic note, which amounted to a declaration 
of war, and on the 21st Gibraltar was blockaded by the Spanish 
array at the camp of St. Roque, and by the Spanish fleet in the 
bay. The British Goveriment, so long deaf to the appeals of 

Eliott, had tardily and insufficiently armed and provisioned the 
station. Instead of the 8000 men which he had considered as 
only enough for the work to be done, l^e liad 5382, officers and 
men, under him. Of these 504 were artillery and engineers, a 
body quite inadequate to tho requirements of the batteries. 
Admiral Duff' lay in the New Mole witli the Panthei\ three fi'igatos, 
and a sloop ; but the enemy mustered not less than 13,700 men 
under Don Martin Alvarez de Sotomayer, whilst the fleet of 14 
vessels w^as committed to the charge of an experienced leader, 
Don Antonio BaVcelo. Even now provisions were scarce among 
the besieged. Rations were reduced to one-half their former 
quantity. No one was pemitted to keep a horse who could not 
produce 1000 pounds of fodder, and tho general had one of his 
own animals shot as an example of self-denial for the garrison. 
The object of the besiegers was evidently to reduce the besieged 
by hunger. “ Every succeeding day," says Drinkwalor, to whose 
journal Captain Sayer s book is a good companion, “ confirmed 
us in the opinion that their obje6t was to distress us as much as 
possible ; the blockade became more strict and severe, their army 
was in force before the place, and their present plan seemed to he 
to reduce Gibraltar by famine." Every encouragement was given 
to the Barhary traders to bring in their cargoes, and to prevent 
monopoly and extortion they were invariably sold at auction to 
the highest bidder. 

Active operations were begun by the British squadron, which 
was enabled to capture a few convoys carrying provisions to the 
Spanish fleet. But it was uot until daybreak on the 12th of 
September, that the firing was commenced from the fortress, hy 
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the wife of an officer of tho garrison, whoso name is not preserved, 
applying a match to one of the guns of Willis’s battery, the 
governor giving the signal in the words “Britons, strike home !" 

As the year advanced the blockade was kept with the greatest 
care; the straits were watched by countless cruisers, which 
stretched in an unbroken line from Ceuta to Cahrita, and inter¬ 


cepted any communication between the Rock and the Jiarbary 
coast. In October the small-pox broke out among the Jews, “ a 
class of people,” says Captain J^ayer, “whose habitual filth was 
at all times sufficient to engender any malignant disease/’ (p. 293.) 
Fortunately infection did not extend, but food became scarce and 
more scarce every day. “At this time,” says Drinkwater, “the 
governor inadt) trial what quantity of rice would sulFice a 
single person for 24 hours, and actually lived hims(df eight 
days on four ounces of rico per day. Sir George is iciuarkable 
for an abstemious mode of living, sgidom lasting anything but 
vegetables, simple puddings, and water.” On the 27th of December 
the Spaniards opened an experimental fire on the extremity of 
the King’s Line, but beyond frightening the garrison gardeners 
they do not seem to liave done much damage. Wo have again 
to lament the dreary monotony of a siege. Few incidents of 
any interest are recorded, but we find iu “ Aueell’s Journal,” 
quoted by Captain Saver, entries of this kind :—“ Bread 
getting very scarce; euougli only for two months. It is a 
terribly painful sight to see llie fighting among the people for a 
morsel of broad, at an exorbitant price. Men wrestling, women 


entreating, and children crying, a jargon of all languages, 
jiiteously pouring forth their complaints;” or again, “Want of 
supjjlies severely felt. Another bakery shut up. No more flour. 
Salt meat, even, scarce, and no vegetables.” At this time a goose 
was sold for two pounds and a turkey for four. . 

Early in January, 1780, Admiral Rodney haviug been appointed 
to the command of tho West Indian fleet, sailed with a powerful 


squadron from Spitbead, with <i»rders to relieve Gibraltar on his 
way. On tlie 8lh ho fell in with a convoy of fifteen merchant¬ 
men laden with wheat, flour, and provisions, bale' goods and 
naval stores, in charge of a 04-gun ship, four frigates, and two 
other vessels, sailing from St. Sebastian to Cadiz, The whole 
of these the Admiral captured, and the merchantmen were 
despatched to Gibraltar. About a week afterwards he came up 
with the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, and after capturing 
six ships of the line, and blowing up another, Rodney despatched 
two frigates to acquaint the consul at Tangiers with his success, 
and to order him to send a supply of fresh provisions to Gibraltar. 
Had not this relief arrived when it did, the garrison must have 


surrendered. Whilst Rodney's fleet lay in the bay, n curious 
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mistake, which since the Crimean War may be called a “ green- 
coffee ” blunder, was made. 

“ Three vessels were sent over from Gibraltar, under convoy of the 
Bedford^ but by a lamentable error, which was not discovered until 
too late, the naval authorities selected ships fitted for troops, already 
full of provisions and without any capacity for stowage. Very few of 
the live-stock, and an inconsiderable portion of the fascines only, could 
be taken on board; before the wind turned easterly, the ships had to 
return. This unfortunate mistake had no small effect upon the future 
provisioning of the garrison, as after Eodney’s departure the Spanish 
cruisers regained the mastery in the Strait^.”—(p. 30G-7.) 

On the 13th of February the admiral, having fulfilled liis instruc¬ 
tions, sailed for the West Indies ; and Don Antonio de Barcelo, 
who on the advent of the British fleet had retired within the 
harbour of Algeciras, again anchored his ships in the roadstead 
and renewed the blockade with his cruisers. 

Whilst these events were occurring at Gibraltar a strange nego¬ 
tiation, equally disgraceful to England and to Spain, was carried 
on between their respective Governments. An Irish priest, of the 
name of Hussey, the confessor of Charles III., who happened to 
be in Loudon, was made the instrument fur carrying it on. An 
officer of the name of Johnson, the commodore of a coasting 
squadron, seems to have dropped some hints at Lisbon that 
Gibraltar might be made the price of Spain’s allying herself 
against France with England. That political scavenger, a private 
secretary, was Employed by Lord George Germaine, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, to superintend this nefarious 
intercourse, but when the Spanish Minister, acting upon the 
representations of the Popish priest and Mr. Cumberland the 
secretary, came to more direct communications with the members 
qf the Cabinet, the news of Eodney s victory having just arrived, 
they jointly and severally disavowed the instructions which they 
undoubtedly had given to their subordinates.* 

A more important piece of diplomacy was undertaken at the 


* Coxe says this negotiation was at no time a Government measure, and 
formally it was not. He says, " It was proposed and continued by Lord George 
Germame alone, with the tacit permission of Lord North, whose known pliancy 
of temper was overcome by tlie impetuosity of his colleague. Mr. Hussey, 
when on ioximey to Spain, triumphantly observed to a friend that * lie bad 
Gibraltar in nis pocket.* In the course of conversation he, however, admitted 
t^t although I^rd George Germaine had decidedly and explicitly expressed 
his readiness to agree to the cession as the price of a separate peace, yet the 
case was far otherwise with Lord North, wnom he had only once seen, and 
then received from him the declaration that' Gibraltar^ was a forbidden word, 
which must never p^s his lips. The negotiation was thrown into the cabinet, 
and a series of conditions were proposed as equivalents for Gibraltar.*'—Coxe, 
Hist, of the Bourbon Kings of Spain, voLriii. p. 427- 
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same time by the Count Florida Blanca, the Spanish Minister, 
with the Kussian Court. The naval power of Great Britain had 
long excited the jealousy of the other maritime states. The 
Empress Catherine was fully aware that any measure calculated 
to subvert or diminish that power would be readily acquiesced in 
by other Governments. The principle that a friendly or neutral 
riag might coi'ry on the trade of belligerents, had never been 
acknowledged by England. To establish a new naval code in¬ 
volving the regulation that free ships make free goods, was the 
sclieniG of llussia at the instigation of the Court of Madrid. On 
the 26th of February, 1780, the Empress issued the celebrated 
declaration known as^‘ The Armed Neutrality," and the European 
States who were parties to it bound themselves to the principle 
that formed its basis. 

Meanwhile the spring of 1781 had opened^vitliout any remark¬ 
able occurrence at Gibraltar; but on thj 12th April, the inactivity 
of the Spanish army ceased, and the long-threatened bombardment 
of the garrison commenced. Every gun in the enemy’s lines 
opened lire, and salvo after salvo, from 170 pieces of tlie lieavicst 
metal and 80 mortars, was hurled against the Rock. The bat¬ 
teries of the fortress replied with almost equal rapidity, and the 
mountain itself trembled, whilst the air was rent by tlie terrible 
roar of its artillery. We find in “ Aucelfs Journal” the following:— 

“April 12th.—A shell falling in Southport-street, blew an old 
Genoese woman out of the window, but did not hurt her beyond 
bruises.” 

“The inhabitants exhibit the most impetuous grief and appre¬ 
hension, precipitately retreating to’ the southward of the Rock for 
shelter, like sheep destined for the slaughterhouse. The Romans 
count their beads and worship their idols,” 

But the Protestants were afl'ected in a different manner:— ^ 

“A soldier of the 73rd regiment declared himself a prophet, and 
prophesied that within six weeks aiid six days and six hours, the garri¬ 
son would be taken and the Governor killed. Ke was taken to the 
provost-ship there to await the expiration of the .time, and then be 
Jloggcd.” 

The town was sooninflames, and crackled and burnt like firewood, 
whilst the starving inhabitants, crowded together on the south of 
the Rock, had nothing to shelter them from the rain, heat, and 
dew, but thin pieces of canvas. The scuiwy, that terrible scourge 
of our soldier’s and sailors in the last century, had broken out 
some time before in the garrison, and had carried off many more 
men than the fire of the enemy. liUckily, a ship laden with lemons 
and oranges had been brought ashore by our cruisers, and the 
disease was arrested. Exposui’e to the unhealthy climate now 
proved more deadly than the iron and powder of the Spaniards. 
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The deserted town became a prey to the excited and demora¬ 
lized soldiery. The shells breaking through the buildings and 
bursting the walls of the storehouses, opened a vast accumulation 
of spirits, provisions, and stores, accumulated by the greedy Jews 
and other merchants waiting lillthey should gain usurious prices 
from their famishing defenders. When the troops discovered this 
they gave unbridled licence to their resentment, and plundered 
without restraint. The requirements of discipline stopped the 
merited punishment of these traders, the Governor consi¬ 
dering it necessary to shoot some of the olfcnders. For six 
weeks the bombardment continued without intermission, and 
56,000 shot and 20,000 shells wei*e thrown into the fortress, hut 
only 70 of the garrison were killed. A few months quiet suc¬ 
ceeded this formidable caunonado: with all the reinforcements 
which had arrived, the garrison numhored hut 5052, officers and 
men, not a single man ifcore than w'as wanted for the ordinary 
duties of the station. The Kpaniards, however, had been lulled 
into a false security and Eliott thought ho saw a chance of a 
successful sortie. On the 20th of November an order w'as suddenly 
issued for a party to assemble at twelve o’clo(‘k tliat night upon 
the Red Sands. At the appointed hour everything was in readi¬ 
ness ; the detachment was drawn up in three lines, and behind 
them was n powerful staff of pioneers with tools for destroying 
the enemy's trenches. The Spanish force in their lines and 
advanced works wuis about GO cavalry and GOO infantry, composed 
of the Spanish and Walloon Guards, Cassadores, and light troops, 
besides artillery and armed workmen. The sortie party 2000 
strong, under Brigadier-general Ross, shortly before three o clock, 
when the moon was down, fell upon the enemy. They were 
quickly in possession of the principal batteries; a panic 
^ipread amongst the Spaniards, the whole line of works was 
precipitately abandonedthe pioneers speedily levelled and 
destroyed the parapets, gabions,' and platfonns ; the debris was 
set on fire, mortars and cannon were spiked, and all the maga¬ 
zines blown up. • At five o*clock in tbe morning, the troops 
returned within garrison, having achieved a complete success and 
having destroyed, in rather loss than two hours, works which had 
cost months of labour in their erection, and wldch were guarded 
by au army of 14,000 men. Just as the rear column passed the 
barrier gates on its return, the grand magazine exploded and 
formed a fit parting salute to the gallant band. Only one officer 
and four soldiers were lost by the party, and General Eliott 
bravely but injudiciously exposed himself to all the dangers of 
that night. 

The Due de'Crillon, after his successful expedition against 
Minorca, had taken command'" of the Spanish forces before 
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Gibraltar, large reinforcements had arrived to the army, a fleet of 
ten sail of the line and many gun and mortar-boats, under 
Admiral Moreno, anchored in the adjacent waters, whilst trans¬ 
ports, men, materials, and stores of wav flocked daily into tlie 
harbour of Algeciras. Interest in the siege was spread throughout 
Europe, and persons of q^uality crowded as spectators to the 
camp: even the sedate temper of Charles III. was not proof against 
the general ardour, and ho m'us wont every morning anxiously to 
inquire of his chamberlains, ‘'Is it taken?’* and replied to the 
invariable negative, It will soon ho onrs.** Prizes were offered 
for the best j)lan for the attack, and amidst the thousand and one 
scliemos that were submitted to Madrid, that of the (Jhevalier 
D'Ar^on was selected. The plan embraced two leading features: 
first, a bombardment from the isthmus, and secondly, an attack 
by sea along the whole length of the Line-Wall. Not only Avas 
the garrison to he reduced, but not ^)ne stone Avas to be left 
standing upon anotlier in its fortifioatioTis. The favourite instru¬ 
ments AAdiich wore to achieve tliis result Avere some floating bat¬ 


teries invented by I)’An;on Avhich were at once iiicomhustiblc 
and unsubmergcablc. To fonn these, ten ships of from 000 to 
MOO tons burden had been out doAvn, and upwards of 200,000 
cubic feet of timber Avere used in tlieir construction. The crews 
varied in number from 700 to 250. Each battery Avas clad on 
its fighting side witli successive layers of Avood three feel in thick¬ 


ness ; within this Avail ran a body of wet sand, and again a line 
of cork soaked in Avater, to prevent the effect of splinters. I'o 
protect the creAvs from shells ov dropping shot a hanging-roof 
was made, composed of strong ropeAvork netting covered with wet 
hides, and beneath this was a reservoir of water fuiihshcd Avitli 
pipes, Avhicli gave a constant supply to every portion of the vessel 
and precluded the chance of ignition. Each of these arks avo* 
propelled by one large sail, and was fully armed with cannon and 
mortars. Twelve hundred pieces of heavy ordnance Avere in the 
artillery park on land and 83,(f00 barrels of gimpoAvdcr formed 
the reserved store alone. Tlie fire from the enemy's Avorks was 
almost neglected, and CA^ery other cii'cumstancc i^nssed unheeded 
in the preparation for the grand attack. On the 9tli of September, 
1782, at daybreak, a battery of 01 guns opened fire, and a dis¬ 
charge of 170 pieces of cannon announced the commencement of 
the final bombardment. A squadron of seven Spanish and two 
French line-of-battle ships got under way at the Orange-grove, 
and delivered several broadsides against the South bastion and 
Sagged Staff until they arrived off Europa. Then, having formed 
line to the eastward of the Hock, they attacked t^e batteries from 
the point as far as the New Mole Avith energy. On the two fol- 
loAving days this manoeuvre aaus repeated ; but the loss of the 
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garrison was exceedingly small, although G500 shot and 2080 
shells were cast into the fortress every twenty-four hours. On the 
12th, the combined fleet of France and Spain amounted to fifty 
ships of the line and the ten arks before described. On the land 
there were 40,000 men, and 240 pieces of cannon in constant 
employ. Some 300 smaller craft were waiting in the bay for the 
signal of attack. The great effort of the bombardment took place 
on the 13th September. Shortly before ten o'clock “ the Invin¬ 
cible Armada,” resuscitated in the shape of D'Arcon s batteries, 
took up its station opposite the King's bastion, about 1000 yards 
from the walls. The batteries had no sooner let go their 
anchors than a tremendous cannonade of hot and cold shot was 
opened upon them all along the line. The ponderous vessels 
replied from all their guns, and their fire was supported by the 
batteries on the isthmus. Throughout the morning the garrison 
produced no effect upon D’Ar^on’s arks; but about two o’clock 
slight jets of flame were obseiwed issuing from tbo Pastora, 
in which was Admiral Moreno, and at the same time a 
strange confusion was remarked in the Talla Piedra, Flames 
on board the latter soon made their appearance, and to prevent 
an explosion the crew rendered it useless hy turning tlie water 
into the powder-magazine. The fire in the admiral’s ship was 
subdued for a time, and when the sun went down little impression 
had been made upon the armaments of the enemy; but at mid¬ 
night, hidden fires, which had smouldered unobserved in the 
floating batteries and ships broke out with irresistible fury, 
signals of distress resounded from every part of the bay; D’Ar 9 on's 
vessels were everywhere abandoned, and those which had resisted 
the effects of red-hot sliot were set on fire, or sunk, by the orders 
of the admiral. As the grey morning dawned the hay was a mass 
pf wrecks, and the flames of the burning ships cast a lurid light 
over the scene of defeat# .Whilst these disasters were occurring 
in the bay the batteries on the isthmus continued the cannonade; 
but at daybreak, when the Spaniards discovered the fate of their 
comrades on the water, the firing ceased, and the siege was vir¬ 
tually at an end. The united strength of two ambitious and 
powerful nations had been humbled by a straitened garrison of 
COO’O Englishmen, and an ill-provisioned and under-manned 
fortress had sustained with success a siege of more than three 
years. 

On the 2nd February, 1783, the news of the signature of the 
preliminaries of a general peace reached th6 garrison by a flag of 
truce, and on the J2th March the gates of Gibraltar were again 
thrown open. The loss of the garrison, from all causes, was 
not 1200 men, and in the last bombardment only 16 persons, 
officers and soldiers, had been killed, whilst 1473 of the enemy 
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were lost in the floating batteries alone. General Eliott received 
the Order of the Bath and a pension of 1500Z. a year, but it was 
not till four years after that he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Heathfield of Gibraltar. 

Before the conclusion of peace it is certain thatijord Shelburne’s 
administration contemplated a cession of Gibraltar to Spain, and 
as .much was hinted by the seconder of the address in answer to 
tlie royal speech upon the opening of Parliament in 1782. The 
proposition was received with indignation by men of all parties 
in the House, and the Spanish minister, when he heard how useless 
it was to press the subject upon tlio British people, was forced to 
exclaim, with undisguised mortification, No British ministry of 
the present age will have the courage to look the question fairly 
in the face, and 1 will think no more of it.” (p, 419.) In fact, 
Gibraltar is the most popular of our colonies. It may he a 
matter of doubtful morality that we sl«)uld retain the ])OSses&ioa 
of a portion of the territories which the novel theory of “ natural 
boundaries” would point out as of right belonging to another 
Power ; but the laws of nations are rough and ready rules, unfitted 
to be treated with tlio hair-splitting of lawyers or the subtlety 
of casuists. We hold Gibraltar by right of conquest, the right 
which secures to our country a vast majority of licr possessions, 
scattered as they are all over the world ; and moreover, a right 
which, in the present condition of mankind, it would he neither 
wise nor safe to abandon. The possessor of Gibraltar must be 
the guardian of the Mediterranean, and Great* Britain would 
indeed he unmindful of lier duty to herself and to Europe were 
slic to give up so important a sta’tion to a weak State. It w^ould 
be an object of ambition to every aggressive Power, a new bone 
of contention in the already too troubled society of the West. 
England lias shown, by the moderation and liberality of lier policy^ 
especially of late years, that she, of all.the nations, is most fitted 
to be entrusted with tins post*. There may bo a time coining 
when “ the lion shall lie dowm with tlie lamb, when swords shall 
bo beaten into ploughshares and spears into pnuning-hooks,” and 
when therefore we shall be justified in adopting the colonial 
policy of M. Comte, Mr. Congreve, and Professor Goldwin Smith, 
and glad to hand over to a “ regenerate Spain” a very expensive 
and then useless dependency. Meanwhile, in the words of Ed¬ 
mund Burke, We hold it as a post of war, a post of commerce, 
a post which makes us valuable to our fi’ieiids and dreadful to our 
enemies; Avhich gives us the command of the district of ocean in 
which it lies, that which is the incontestable evidence of our 
pre-eminence and power, that wliich is of all places what 
we ought with most religious determination to maintain.” 
These reasons have now a tenfold force, when Italy is becoming 
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a maritime Power and the dockyards of France are in such unpa¬ 
ralleled and threatening activity. But whether or not in some 
future day Gibraltar shall become the property of another Empire, 
it will for ever remain associated with deeds of British daring and 
valour, and Englishmen will never cease to point to the frowning 
fortress as a fair and lasting monument to the courage and 
fortitude of their sires. 



Art. V.—The Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and General Literature, Eighth Edition. With Extensive 
Improvements and Additions, and numerous Engravings. 
21 vols. 4to. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
1859. 

M ore than ninety years have passed away since the first ap¬ 
pearance of tile ExcvcLor.r.jirA Britannica. The fact, 
noticeable in itself as an instance of longevity in a work originally 
pretending to he little more than a manual of useful informa¬ 
tion, becomes memorable if we take into account the progress 
of mankind during tliat period in nearly every branch of know¬ 
ledge. In the year 1771, when the first edition of this Encyclo¬ 
pedia was completed, sciences now established were unknown, 
or at most the germs of them only existed in sanguine and specu¬ 
lative minds: others had scarcely passed the threshold of tlieir 
present position; and even such as then seemed mature have 
gince been either re-constructed or materially expanded. Still 
more striking has beenijie advance of science in whatsoever tends 
to the comfort, convenience, and well-being of the human race. 
Ninety years ago the streets of oiir cities were little better lighted 
than they were ip the century preceding; our journeys were 
rendered tedious by the general badness of roads and the general 
cumbrousness of vehicles; our ships -were impelled by winds or 
waves alone; the laws which regulate commerce, or adjust 
the relations between supply and demand, had been defined 
by Adam Smith and some few far-seeing foreign economists, 
but had not made their way either into the legislature or the 
heart of the .nation, and by most practical statesmen were dis¬ 
trusted as unsafe theories, if not indeed as baseless visions. 
The voice of the people was then comparatively feeble and un¬ 
certain ; and ufiless on occasions when Government was unon- 
durably corrupt or careless, never raised in maintenance 
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of public rights. Eegions now covered by myriads of tbo 
English Saxons or their descendants, were then the sole property 
of men impossible to civilize, or of beasts impossible to domesti¬ 
cate. The greatness of a people was then generally believed to 
consist in its warlike prowess, and not in its peaceful energies. 
Bishops could declare in Parliament, without incurring reproach 
or even exciting much sui*prise, that the people had nothing to do 
with the laws, except, to obey them. That a certain ‘divinity 
hedged kings ’ was still with the many an uncoutroverled maxim; 
that tlie Church had authentic power to bind or to loose in matters 
of opinion was still, except with a few philosophers, a cardinal 
point of faith. Science was not the hundred-handed Briureiis of 
(jur time, and altliough Literature liad broken many of the fetters 
with whicli Ignorance and the Cliurchof the middle ages liad en¬ 
cumbered her, yet she was still the luxury of the few, and not as 
now, a minister of knowledge to the inty^y. The political revolu- 
lions of these niuetv years liavc been as momentous us tlie Intel- 
Icctual. And inasmucli as Encyclopicdias arc the abstract, if not 
the brief chronicles of human progress, this period of expansion lias 
materially aftected such works both in their scope and struc¬ 
ture. 


The need of such expansion is strikingly exemplilied in the 
history of the “ Encyclopvcdia Britannica”—and it is a need which 
its successive proprietors liavejustly acknowledged and supplied. 
Originally, it was 2 )ul)lished in three (piarto volumes of moderate 
size, and with no pretensions to merit beyo^nl those of a 
sensible ])]au and decent abridgment or compilation. Its hrst 
editor, aiid in great measure its solo projector, was !Mr. William 
Smcllie, an Edinburgh printer, and the autlior of an interesting 
but now almost forgotten book on natural historv. Its earliest 
contributors were a few undistinguished citizens of the ‘good town,’ 
who neither possessed nor pretended to ^any unusual degree of 
literary skill, Tlie peculiarity of the work, whicli, though unas¬ 
suming, was sound at heart from tjic first—consisted in its treating ' 
each braucli of science or literature under its proper name and 


in a systemtitic form—the tccluiical terms and subordinate heads 
being likewise explained alphabetically. Details more remotely 
connected with either the principal or the subordinate depart¬ 
ments were supplied with independent niches of their own. Buch 
was the original good ship Argo, whicli in the course of nearly a 
century has circumnavigated the globe of knowledge, has ex¬ 
panded and multiplied itself into the splendid convoy of instruction 
now before us, and has numbered on its books not a few obscure 


writers wlio took Mr. Smellie s pay, and doubtless partook at fitting 


seasons of his hospitality—and ninety years agcT the suppers of 
*auld Reekie' were, like those of.the Roman augurs, meetings to 
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talk of, and perhaps to repent of,for days after—but, on the contrarj', 
men famous in their day, and some of them likely to remain so for 
all time. Siefortie Etrnria crevit: the three quartos which Mr. 
Smellic doubtless regarded with decent pride, have now dilated 
into twenty-one goodly volumes, and if literary news reach Hades, 
Mr. Smollie's gratification must by this time have become eighUold, 
The history of Encyclopaedias generally is not without interest. 
In tlic first place the demand for such works indicates not only 
intellectual pi'ogress, but also the diffusion of knowledge over a 
wide surface. It Avas long before the Greeks felt such a want; 
and it was nearly as long beforetheycould gratify it. We canlnmllv 
conceive without some effoxi of the imagination, how ignorant an 
intelligent people may he among whom writing-materials are 
scarce and costly, and who derive such knowledge as they possess 
mainly from hearing. The most crowded of the phiJosopliic 
schools of Athens did number more than a few hundred 
disciples: of the thousands who usually filled the vast semi¬ 
circle of its theatres, not a tenth part probably could have read, 
liad written copies been common, a play of Euripides. Of tlie 
multitude the good rustic Strepsiades was a tolerable sample : hr 
could make profit out of bis garden, his pastures, liis vinovard, 
and his beehives, hut of letters he was as ignorant as liis own 
oxen. Men there were then as now of encyclopaedic minds, who, 
like Aristotle, took knowledge for their province, and, like Tlieo- 
phrastus, were equally skilful in discriminating the cluiracters 
of men and of plants. But such men were the exception; 
and since they knew all that could then be learned, they 
needed not such collections of learning. . Of such collections we 
have some some hints after the foundation of the Alexandi’iau 
Library. Surrounded by hooks and not very fertile in invention, tlie 
Javans who took the pay of the Ptolemies prudently and usefully 
set themselves to arrange their literai’y wealth, and to compose 
fi'om tlie writings of others abstracts and abridgments of the 
stores of earlier ages. With the realms and wealth of a con¬ 
quered world the^llomans inherited also the learning of its most 
intellectual races; and from the number and varietv of the 
subjects they treated we may justly term Varro and the elder Pliny 
encyclopedic men. But the works of the former, eighty-eight 
volumes or rolls in nil, subsist only in fragments, and the ‘‘Natural 
History " of the latter is a congeries of facts, of which the ai'range 
ment is capricious and the connexion not always clear. They 
who borrow learning from other nations and content themselves 
with systematizing what they borrow, are the first to feel in 
full force the necessity for encyclopcedias; and accordingly the 
merit of their ihvention, at least under such forms and conditions 
as befit the term, is due to the Arabians. Propelled like an arrow 
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from the bow-string, from their arid wastes upon the civilized 
regions of the world, these fierce enthusiasts, after n few genera¬ 
tions, applied themselves to the arts of peace with as much zeal 
as they liad formerly cultivated those of war. But they wore an 
impulsive, rather than a patient race ; they grasped at the results, 
instead of labouring at the foundations of knowledge: they ad¬ 
mired tlie science, while they despised the arts and learning of 
their Greek subjects ; and while they flung aside with aversion or 
indifference the historians and poets, they embraced with almost 
the ardour of lovers the mathematical and physical productions of 
Asiatic and European Greece. The first encyclopfledia worthy 
of the name, is that of the Arabian Al-Earabius, of which the 
manuscript exists in the Escurial. So long as nearly all know¬ 
ledge was supposed to consist in subjects directly or deri¬ 
vatively connected with theology, and so long also as the 
(JJiurch could dictate how far that knowledge should go, science 
could not exist in any other sense than as a captive may he said 
to exist at the bottom of a dungeon and under a load of fetters. 
Ohurchmen borrowed nearly all their ideas of the earth, the sun, 
the stars, of animate and inanimate nature, from the Hebrew 
Scriptures or from'Aristotle ; and inasmuch as tlieir oracles had 
pronounced the earth to bo a plain or an unmoviug ball, and the 
sky to he made of stone or brass, and to be shaped like a vaulted 
oven, all and sundry were commanded to believe tliat the earth 
did not move, that the firmament Avas solid, that the sun rose 
tliurniilly somewhere east of the Hyphasis and set somewhere 
Avest of the Tagus. The Canons, Decretals, and the Summa 
Seutentiurum Avere the only encyclopeedias required by such 
devout and ignorant ages. In many books the Avise man has 
said there is Aveariness: he might as justly have said there is 
Aveuriness in ignorance also. Greek learning revived in Europe 
—for this is a more correct phrase thandhe “Revival of Learn¬ 
ing,'’ inasmuch as such lore As the Romans had was at no 
time entirely extinct—and Avitli aocpiaintancc with Greek books 
arose also a more actwe spirit of inquiry. *And noAv it was 
discovered that the Church had given its sanction to very 
imperfect copies of Aristotle; that it had lauded his logic, 
riietoric, and metaphysics, because these treatises strengthened or 
«till further obscured the enigmas of theology ; but, on the other 
hand, the Church had passed a very qualified approbation on his 
’Writings on physics, for they might perchance lead to dangerous 
investigations and experiments. The orbit of knowledge, and 
still more the range of intellectual freedom, were greatly en¬ 
larged by a better acquaintance with Greek science. There 
<;ame in the 15th century a general breaking up o*f the great frost 
^f ignorance. Ncav worlds were discovered; the telqscope confuted 
£Vol. LXXVIIL No. CLIV.]— New Series, VoL -XXII. No. II. D D 
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Moses and the prophets; the veil of the Churcli was rent in 
twain by the lleformation of Keligion; and though the dark places 
of the earth still far outnumbered the partially enlightened, science 
began to run its course, and literature regained much of its 
earlier freedom. The more that was known, the more necessary 
it became to collect and arrange the scattered fruits of knowledge. 
Dictionaries Vkud covipendia of facts as well as words were called 
for. Henry Stephens composed what we should now term a 
’Dictionary of History and Biography, and in 1630 Professor 
Alstedius, of Weissemhourg, published in two volumes folio the 
first general encyclopeodia that really deserves the name. His 
own name well merits record. He died at the age of fifty, in 
1638 ; hilt besides two editions of this work, he wrote nearly sixty 
other books, and his definition of the nature of an eucyelopsedia 


makes it probable that bis discernment equalled his diligence. 

Encyclopajdia,” Alstedifts wrote, “ cst systema omnium syste- 
matiim, quibus res homine digum, methodo certa explicantur/’ 
The plan of his work was even moz’e extensive in one respect 
than that followed by some of his successors. From the famous 
EneyelopMie of the 18th century history and biography, which 
AlstediUvS had admitted, were excluded, and the critic La Hniqjo 
approved of the omission, assigning for his opinion this singular 
reason; ‘‘L’histoirc/’ he says in his “Cours de Litterature” 
(Tom. XV., p. 74), “nest point une acquisition de Tesprit: ce 
n'est pas dans nne Enoyclopedio qu’on doit la chercher.'* Had 
this once celebrated but always small critic been listened to, we 
should have far less cause Jbr commending on this or any other 
occasion the Encyclojxvdia Britannica, * 

In our"own country, the first respectable approach to a general 
work of this nature was the Lexicon TecJmicuvi, or Dictionary of 
ithe Arts and Sciences, of Dr. Hams, which was published in two 
folio volumes, the first* in 1700, the second in 1710, and wliicli 
still retains its place in booksellers catalogues and m public or 
;pvivate libraries of any dimension. It is, however, less an eu- 
cyclopffidic work than, as its title-page imports, a dictionai*y of 
mathematical and physical subjects. Dr. Harris’s l^exicou was 
followed in 1728 by a work of mucli greater compass and utility 
—the Cyclopeedia of Chambers, in two very large folio volumes, of 
which-five editions were published in the short period of eighteen 
years. Its reputation extended to Europe, and it was translated 
into French and Italian. In the ancient fable it is intimated to 
Jupiter thdt it is his destiny to beget a son stronger and mightier 
than himself; and had augurs been still in fashion in the 
eighteenth century, a similar prophecy might Imve been whi^^* 
pered into Mr. Chambers* ear.The French translation of these 
tall volumes w^as completed in 1745 ; and at that time an enter¬ 
prising Frenoh AbFe was projeatiug a work of the same kind for 
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the use of liis own countrymen. We have not the means of 
knowing whether the Ahbo de Gua was a sound divine or no; 
hut we mu<ih fear that it took many xnasses to got him out of 
Purgatory, for his project ended in the famous EncyclopMic 
Fran^:aise. Not thattlie Ahh^ was entirely or indeed to any great 
degree responsible for this act of leae^majcsU towards his own 
profession. Beforo he went to press, he managed to quarrel with 
the booksellers, and the oditorsliip passed into the hands of 
Diderot and D’Alembert. U’liey were as fair representatives of 
literature and science as France could furnish, even at that bril¬ 
liant period of licr intellectual life ; but they did not act towards 
Chambers quite fairly. Him they dcscrihod as a servile compiler 
from French writers, wliilc almost in tlio same breath they admit 
that hut for his folios they should not have had the coui’age to 
undertake their own ! “ II n y a presqne aucun de nos collogues, 

qu’oii cut determine ii travaillcr, si .on lui cut propose do com¬ 
poser a nouf toute sa partie; tous auroient 6te atfrayes, et 
l^Encyclopedio ne se feroit point fuite.^’ Great was the jubilation 
and high were the hopes of the philosophic party in France— 
and pliilosojdiy in the middle of the eighteenth century was 
studied, or utfccted to be studied by nearly every one wlio pre- 
tciited to wit or politeness—while the encycloptedia was preparing 
fo]' the press. Woe to the Gliurch and woe to the Sorbonne was 
proclaimed through all the coteries of Paris; the new learaiiug 
Avould batter down the old ''mnmpsimus;” reason would supplant 
faith, and if reason were singly unequal to the task, all the light 
artillery of sarcasm was at the editors command; for, to pass 
over rank and file, was not the great sugittary Voltaire among 
their allies ? But they crowed too soon ; they boasted of victo.ry 
before they had put off their armour; and so their joy was 
turned into mourning; their triumph, as the Epirot said of lys 
victory, was little better than a defeat. ,On the last ten volumes 
of tlio encyclopflcdic series Diderot and his contributors had prin¬ 
cipally expended their care and vims; by these volumes they 
hoped to put their heels on the neck of princes, and to bind 
jmests for the future with links of iron. But when the sheets 
wei*c ready for the binder, it turned out that they had been cruelly 
castigated, and some of them actually cancelled by the connivance 
of the printer and publisher, M. Breton (who was also a joint- 
proprietor in tho work) and his foreman. There is a curious 
account of this transaction in the Baron de Grimm’s “ Corre¬ 
spondence.” Tho utter dismay of the philosophers on the dis¬ 
covery of this slaying of their first-born may be conceived by 
all who know what it is to deal with zealots, or to mortify a 
Frenchman's vanity. Grimm himself, too much u man of the 
world to be a zealot in any cause, manifestly laugdis in his sleeve 
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all the time that he is aflTecting to condole with his much-abused 
friends; and this tone of lialf-earnestness and half-banter renders 
his story of their discomfiture one of the most amusing among 
the “ Calamities of Authors.” His heroi-comic style of narra¬ 
tion, however, falls far short of the language used in his earnest 
wrath by poor Diderot. In a letter addressed to the sacrilegious 
printer he announces his determination of continuing the manage¬ 
ment of the work for the sake of the remaining contributors, and 
of keeping secret the nefarious mutilation of his and their han¬ 
diwork. Had the fortunes of the world depended upon the 
fatal scissors of M. Breton, the language of Diderot could not 
have expressed deeper liorror or blanker despair. This famous 
Encyclopedie is now chiefly remembered for its wit, but seldom 
resorted to for its wisdom; and “ha3C certamina tanta” now 
excite a smile only, or in the more charitable a sigh at the 
vanity of human expectati^^ns. Perhaps the greatest compliment 
it received, even at the time wlien half Europe was applauding or 
exclaiming against it, came from the lips of one who was neither 
devout nor philosophic. These good people,” said Louis XV\ 
of the encyclopMistcs, “ will never rest until they have upset the 
monarchy.” His majesty judged soundly in so far as he dis¬ 
cerned the force of the cncycloptedic lever. But that force would 
have been ineffectual had it not aided more potent elements of 
destruction. What Johnson in his “ Irene" said of the deeropid 
empire of the Comneni was ecjually applicable to that of tlie 
Capets 

“A thousand prodigies foretold their fate; 

A feeble government, eluded laws^ 

A starving populace, luxurious nobles, 

And all the maladies of sinking states/’ 


Within twelve years after the appearance of the first edition of 
the “Encyclopaedia Britannica” a second was published on a 
more comprehensive plan. Tine three volumes were now ex¬ 
panded into ten ; biography and history Avere admitted; and tJjiis 
the work attracted numerous readers to whom the arts and 
sciences singly offered few charms. The ten volumes thus 
became a kind of family library, in which old and young, learned 
and simple, might find matters suited to their respective ages, 
tastes, or capacities. 

Still it was evident that the Encyclopedie was ahead of its 
congener in two important respects. Its editors and many of 
its contributors held a high rank in science or literature; its 
philosophy, if not very deep, was extremely popular. Hitherto if 
Touchstone's question to the shepherd, “Hast any philosophy in 
thee?” had been put to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the reply 
might have b^n in similar phrase, “ Such an one is a natural 
philosopher,” since to physics alone, but neither to ethics nor meta- 
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physics liad ns yet been assigned their compartments. Accord¬ 
ingly* in the third edition both these defects Avere remedied; 
contributors ot a higher order were enlisted, and to psychology 
was assigned its rightful place between science and literature. 

Before we mention this third edition more particularly, it may 
ho not out of place to glance at the estimation in which science 
generally, and works of an encyclopredic character in particular, 
Averc held even to a late period in tlie eighteenth century- The 
contrast between their repute ninety years ago and at the present 
moment is both curious and instructive. The name of Bacon 
Avas held in reverence, and the discoveries of Newton, as w'ell as 
the scientific merits of Flamsteed and Halley, obtained their just 
share of contemporary Avonder and applause. But how ignorant 
much of that applause was may be inferred from Pope's epitaph 
on Newton, a couplet that, as Coleridge has remarked, contains 
as much error as Avas ever “ hitched into rhyme— 

“ Nature autl Nature’s works were lad in night: 

God said, ‘Let Newton be,’ and all was light.” 


The brilliance of the “Priucipia* and ‘‘Optica” indeed almost hid 
the fact that many branches of science had scarcely, when J'ope Avas 
Avriting, streaked the eastern sky of knowledge. But the position 
Avliich the physical sciences then held in popular estimation 
may be inferred from the tone which men of the highest pretensions 
in literature employed in speaking of them. If Ave turn to the 
“Spectator’ ortho “Kamhler,” avo find that the‘cultivators of the 


physical sciences in general arc viewed as merely curious and in¬ 
genious gentlemen, virtuosos, who having much leisure in hand, 
uud at the same time little or no capacity for “ polite learning,’* 
deserve pity, and sometimes contempt. Bentley, indeed, could 
venture to recommend from St. Mary’s pulpit, at Cambridge, tko 
Newtonian discoveries; but Bentley was reckoned a grammatical 
barbarian by those who, like'Pope, accounted all dictionary- 
makers as blockheads. “ 


For such estimation of physical science •there Avas, indeed, 
this plausible excuse. Science still kept had company, and was 
pestered then as now with false pretenders to the name. Astrology 
had not quite shaken hands Avith astronomy, and chemistry and 
botany were confounded with experiments in search of the elixir vit© 
and the philosophers stone. And so the wits of Button’s coffee¬ 
house had little difficultyin persuading the public, and perhaps half- 
believed themseh'es, that an astronomer was but a little above au 
almanack-maker, and that chemists and botanists were merely 
cunning in the use of drugs, or active in the cylling of simples. 
Pope dared not praise Handel until he had been assured that the 
composer of “The Messiah” and “Judas Maccabeus” was some¬ 
thing more than au excellent fiddler; and he* would have kept the 
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choicest niche in the “Dunoiad” for him who had dared to in¬ 
sinuate that Hay oi* Leibnitz were at least on a par in intellect 
with himself or the Drapier. The college of Laputa and its pro¬ 
fessors show the estimation in which science was held by the 
greatest of our prose-satirists ; nor did Tope and Swift stand 
alone in their misapprehension of the claims of science to parity 
with polite literature in public esteem. We find Gray affirming 
in his letters that encyclopaxlias and universal dictionaries afford 
very unfavourable symptoms of the age in regard to literature, 
since they only served, lie thought, to supply a fund for the 
vanity or for the affectation of general knowledge, or for the 
demands of company and conversation. A few years later, 
Goldsmitli, who, as Jolinson truly said, scarcely knew a camel 
from an oslrioh, undertook, with fair prospects of remunera¬ 
tion for his publishers, a Jiistory of Animated Nature, and ex¬ 
pressed veiy similar sentiments in liis “ Enquiry into the Ib’csent 
State of Polite Learning in Europe and we need only refer to 
the text and notes of that once popular satiro, “ The Pursuits of 
Literature,” for proofs of the aversion and suspicion with wlucli 
political economy was viewed hy men who regarded eloquence us 
the ‘^be-all and end-all” of intellectual inei’it. To write like 


Johnson, or to speak like Burke, were regarded as fairer claims 
130 immortality than to speculate on the w'calth of nations or on 
political justice. 

Encyclopredias however, established themselves among tlie 
mass of less coy and dainty readers in spite of such discourage¬ 


ment, and we are able to cite the following instance of their prac¬ 
tical use from Eorbes's “ Oriental Memoirs,” Forbes bad not 


been many weeks in Dhuboy before he was attacked by an army 
of 100,000 Mahrattas. In the hollow of a quill, so small as to 
bei concealed in the messenger's ear, ho received a note from 
an Englishman, who was" kept as a hostage in their camp, telling 
him that the Mahrattas were determined to recapture the city, 
and advising him, us he could not expect relief, and as all 
resistance must be vain, to make the best terms he could. 
The British force was very small; yet as they were aware that 
the Mahrattas entertained a liigh opinion of its strength, Mr, 
Forbes and the commanding officer hoped to holdout until re-in- 
forcefnents could arrive from Barochc. The “ Annual Eegister ” 
QXiil the Encyclopcedia —either that of Chambers or the 
nica necessarily—were called into use; in the former they looked 
for precedents of capitulation, that they might demand terms in 
I3ie most honourable manner; in the latter, having no artillery 
dffleer or engineer in the fort, they studied gunnery and fortifica¬ 
tion, and began to strengthen tjie ramparts, repair the tower, 
and^ put the ofl gups in order. Fortunately-General Goddard 
came to their relief in time, and" the Mahrattas retreated. The 
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Encyclopedia was in high estimation with the Hindoos; they 
could Tindorstand the universal language of its prints^ and were 
constantly consulting it* 

Wo now return to the third impression of the Encyclopaedia 
Eritannica” as the real corner-stono of all succeeding editions. 
This was completed in eighteen volumes in the year 1797, and 
thenceforward it rose greatly in estimation, owing to the enlarge¬ 
ment of its basis, and to its entrance upon lields of research and 
speculation liitherto unknown in this or in similar works. Among 
its subjects were now included general or philosopliical grammar, 
metaphysics, philology, and the pliilosopliy of induction. Per¬ 
haps, however, its most important features were the contributions- 
of Professor llobison to various departments of physical science; 
these, taken in connexion with articles on the same subject, and 
by the same author, whicli were published in the supplementary 
volumes, were ])roiiouncod by a most competent judge—tlio lute 
Dr. Thomas Young—“as exhibiting a more complete view of the 
modern improvements of physical science than had ever been in 
the possession of 1 ho British public.’* A fourth edition, in twenty 
volumes, completed in 1810, oonfinncd and extended its prede¬ 
cessor’s reputation. The most conspicuous additions were to the 
articles on chemistry and natural history, subjects which inidergo 
suchrapid changes, as even then to require supplementing or recast- 
ingalmost every dccennium. These articles in the fourth edition aro 
consequently now comparatively out of date; not so Professor 
^Ynllace s treatises on the more permanent topics of algebra, conic 
sections, fluxions, geometry, mensuration, porisms, series, trigo¬ 
nometry, iK:c. AVitli the completion of this edition, the progress 
of improvement was for some time suspended ; the lifth and 
sixth were little more than reprints. But we must pause upon 
the mpplenicnt to the fourth edition, in six volumes, which in 
fact may bo said to liave almost imjiarted a new charaefer 
to the entire work. 

In the first place it set an* example, since followed in more 
recent collections of similar kind, of calling in the aid of learned 
foreigners. M. Arago and M- Biot were enrolled among the con- 
trilmtors, and thus the work acquired a European character, as 
Avell as J'luropoan fame. Nor, setting aside their unquestioned 
position in science, should the annexation of these distinguished 
savans to a ]5ritish work be regarded as an unimportant circum¬ 
stance. Whether through our own or our neighbours' fault we will 
not undertake to decide ; but it was long our mistake or our mis¬ 
fortune to stand aloof from the Continent both in literary and 
scientific pursuits. British and French chemists have contended 
Avitb one another for the prior right to discoveries. Astronomers 
have been little less jealous of their contemporaries. Newton and 
Leibnitz contested for more than one mathemwical palm; and 
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Person and Hermann made the philological world ring with 
their common recriminations. The realm of science, like the 
territory of Elis in old time, should ever be a region exempt 
from strife, and all party or national hostilities should cease the 
moment its sacred border is crossed. 

Never perhaps were two men better qualified for the task they 
undertook, by the character of their intellects and their studies, 
than were the late Mr. Diigald Stewart and the late Sir James 
Mackintosh. In each of them the critical faculty surpassed the in¬ 
ventive ; and without detracting from their merits, we may ascribo 
superior genius to Sir William .Hamilton or Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. But for a record of mental qnd ethical science from its 
earliest to its latest developments Stewart and Mackintosh each 
possessed the gifts required. What has been written truly of 
Cicero's philosophical treatises may as tiiily be repeated of their 
contributions to the ‘‘Encj’clopccdia Bvitannica.” Like the great 
Eoman, they were perhaps unequal to the feat of extending the 
bounds of psychology ; but from their intimate acquaintance with 
eveiy stage of its progress, their clear perception of what it had 
performed, and what it had hitherto failed in perfoming, their 
skill in explonng its recesses or illustrating its surface, they stand 
apart from earlier or later writers, and have furnished in their 
respective dissertations models of acute discussion, and of classical 
eloquence. How’ easily and naturally the mind of Sir James 
Mackintosh turned itself to criticism appearsin hisletters and diary* 
Passages never meant for the public eye abound in his correspon¬ 
dence and his private journals, in which poets, orators, histoinans, 
and essayists, are characterized with the gface of Addison and 
the vigour of Johnson, In his “ History of England ” IMackintosh 
sometimes fatigues attention by his pronenoss to disquisition, and 
sonietimes falls short of tlie mark in his eflbrts to be picturesque. 
He lacked the art of painting in a few strokes the scQiies he is 
describing; lie has no passages equal in vigour or selection 
of incidents to Gibbon’s account of Julian, or Humes narrative of 
the Popish Plot. 'yVith the dramatic power of Sir Walter Scott 
or Lord Macaulay he has little in common; he comments upon 
men s actions, but he does not embody or represent them. But 
these defects do not appear in his “Dissertationthere pictorial 
power^i would have been out of place ; but there, on the other band, 
disquisition is seasonable. Mackintosh delineates the heroes of 
thought as only a deep thinker can; he probes what was dark to 
them, he adorns what was clear, and he often supplies what was de¬ 
ficient. His record of the “ Progress of Ethical Philosophy ” is the 
summing-up of a judge who, versed in allthe weightier matters of 
the law', does not‘disdain to embellish its rules and precepts with 
the eloquence of Tully or Descarteo, 

In his sketches/of Smith, Robertson, and Reid, Dugald Stewart 
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combined the gifts of the pliilosoplicr nnd the biographer. He sets 
vividly before us the writers as well as their works. It is therefore 
perhaps to be regretted that in his “Dissertation” he did not indulge 
occasionally in portraiture, and by a few strokes of his pen sketch 
the personal ns well as the meutal features of “ those great lights 
of the world by whom the torch of science has been successively 
seized and transmitted.'’ He indeed purposely avoided such 
sketches ; yet from the skill he displayed in them, on other occa¬ 
sions, we have every cause for thinking that they would have illus¬ 
trated the subject while they lent animation to it. In all other 
respects he has left nothing to be desired; nor would the defect have 
been felt, had ho not himself made us aware that he pi>sscssed iu 
words the skill displayed by his countrymen, llaeburn and Eoss, 
in colours. The style of Dugald Stewart is perhaps more ornate 
than the reader of the present day approves, and is on the whole 
less vigorous than that of Sir .Tames Mackintosh. But Stewart 
hud learned and practised the art of composition when it was still 
usual to consider Cicero and Addison models of eloquence and 
good taste. He had ceased to write?, when it became lawful, if 
not laudable, to cast English into German moulds, and to evoke 
from their resting-places in forgotten hooks words that would 
have made Quintilian stare and gasp. In some remarks which 
lie appended to certain strictures by Edmund Burke on the style 
of Gibbon and Robertson, Stewart, in his memoir of the latter 
historian, lets us into the secret of his own taste and practice in 
composition. They are a key to the conceptions ’he had formed 
of a just style. 

Tn all works of an encyclopmJic character there is a perma¬ 
nent and an evanescent portion ; and in the latter especially 
appear the merits of a new edition, as well as the recurring 
neeossity for it. Pliysical science is always advancing; a ne\^ 
experiment, a fresli discovery, may effeat an entire revolution 
in chemistry or geoloyy. The-department of medicine again 
is liable to similar tliictuations ? fonus of disease cither yield 
to the remedies applied to them, or vuiiisli witji the social cir¬ 
cumstances which produced them. The epidemical disorders of 
the nineteenth century differ as Mudely from those of the Middle 
Ages as the practice of Sir Henry Holland differs from that 
of Sir Theodore Mayernc. The systems of classification in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms demand also occa¬ 
sional modification, if not entire revision, and Jussieu and 
liinufeus would alike admit that their arrangement of plants 
did not now meet all the conditions required by Sir William 
Hooker. On the other hand, history and geography are partly 
permanent, partly evanescent portions of such “a work. No 
one, competent for the task, would now-a-days abridge for th© 
columns of an encyclopaedia, Hooke or Mitford’s* Histories of 
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Rome or Greece, or pin his faith on Lacretelle, if he were com¬ 
posing an account of theiFrench Revolution. Geography also 
is a depai'tment liable to fluctuations to a degree littlej'nferior to 
natural history. Yet of both history and geography there is a 
constant as well as a transient stock; and where some parts 
must be remodelled, others may he safely retained in a new 
edition. When, however, wc come to the subject of metaphysical 
or moral philosophy, that which has once been well written needs 
little or no alteration, since those branches of knowledge are as 
unprogressive as physical science is expansive. As knowledge 
increases its circle, public morality also as a whole improves. Rut 
the rules and maxims on wliicla it rests are little in advance of 
the principles laid down by Plato, Epictetus, and the imperial 
sage, Marcus Aurelius. 'J'lieology, on the other luincl, as regai'ds 
its creeds, articles, canons, and ceremonials, is generally steadfast, 
and, indeed, oftener reii«iionai'y; since there is no indisposi¬ 
tion in divines to retread the amueut ways, and to apply to an age of 
reason the obsolete dogmas of the ages of faith. Rut as respects 
other inseparable attendants on cxegotic theology, this depart¬ 
ment is reluctantly expansive ; science will not permit us to accept 
any longer the rude conceptions of nature and her works that 
sufficed for the .lews and for many centuries of the Christian era ; 
and philology forbids us to regard witli implicit credence the 
received letter or canon of Scripture. 

Wo might carry farther the contrast between those portions of 
an eiicyclupajdia which are properly steadfast, and those wliieh, 
from their nature, are transitory. But wc must now hasten to 
lay before our readers such estimate, as our space will permit, of 
the edition before us. On the whole, it is a work of which the 
proprietors, tlie editor, and all concerned in it may he justly 
proud, and for which the subscribers to it liavc much reason to 
be thankful. The labour and tlie cost bestowed upon the succes¬ 
sive re-issues have heeu immense, and upon each re-issue there 
has been much partial reconstixmtion, and often much entire re¬ 
novation, bestowed. We shall presently mention some cases 
where, in our opinion, the pruning-hook is called for, or where 
entirely new matter is indispensable. Rut in a work on which 
so many hands are engaged, it is impossible but that there should 
ho some < 

“ the same 
ptcdia**'an 
science in their most recent forms. 

Among the numerous difficulties which beset the re-editing of 
an Encyclopfedia” of such high and long-standing repute as the 
“ Britannioa,” n<jt the least onerous and perplexing to an editor is 
hia.properant^ delicate respect for great names. In the scientific 


diversity of oj)eration.'' Through the wliole, however, 
spirit’" is visible—a desire to render the Eiicyclo- 
accurate synopsis and a useful record of learning and 
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portions of this work these perplexities must frequently pi’esent 
themselves. Articles that twenty years ago conveyed to the reader 
a satisfactory account of the stale, progress, or prospects of some 
particular brancli of knowledge, become even in a shorter period 
imperfect if not obsolete. Time, which as Sir Thomas Browno 
quaintly says “autiquates antiquities/’ malvcs terrible havoc with 
the I'ecords of science. Time, with its irresistible companion, 
change, is as terrible to an editor as was Friar Bacon s head of 
brass to the dismayedof the English Faustus. Time iva$ 
is in a moment supplanted by time is, and the scientific present 
is perhaps swiftly to be cancelled by an innovating and revolu¬ 
tionizing future. Must the editor then inexorably sweep away in 
some cases the entire structure, and raise an entirely new ediiice, 
or can lie be permitted, witli due reverence for illustrious or re¬ 
spectable names, and with proper consideration also for public 
interest, to retain in part, and to renew in part, to piece the old 
garment, which may have gone out of fashion, with the new cloth 
that 1ms come in ? With every disposition to make allowance for 
this recurring dilemma in a work of tins nature, we cannot refrain 
froui lamenting that in some of its departments the ciglith 
edition of tlio Encycloptcdia Britnnnica ” is not up to the level 
of modern progress and discovery; that there is some degree of 
(mprico visible in the editorial corrections; and that while in 
many instances nothing is left for us to desire, in others we.liavo 
to regret that the present state and condition of knowledge are 
very imperfectly represented. The pi'iiicipal instances we shall 
allege of such deficiencies are taken from the sections on AstJV- 
nomy, Physics, and Natural History, or, as we prefer terming it, 
Biology. • 

As well from its early position in the Encyclopfedin, as from its 
foremost place in the “ History of Inductive Science,” asti'onomy 
is among the first subjects to arrest our •attention and to invite 
our criticism on the four distinct treatises into which the article 
upon it is divided. In the first* of these, that devoted to the 
‘‘Histoiyof Astronomy/’ wo find an old article with the new 
matter put into a siipplement. It is in the latter, therefore, that 
we have to look for the account of that greatest triumph of mathe¬ 
matical science, the discovery of Neptune, of which the first pre¬ 
sage was perhaps that announcement in felicitous language by 
Sir John Hez'sclml, of a mass of matter moving far beyond the 
distant orbit of Uranus. We feel it trembling along the far-reach¬ 
ing line of our analysis; we see it as Columbus saw America from 
the shores of Spain. And as the faith and constant gazing to 
the west revealed the new world to Columbus, so .were the toil of 
brain of a French and of an English mathematical student re* 
w'urded when ‘‘nature fulfilled her compact wdth genius,” and the 
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planet Neptune swam into the ken of the astronomer. Mr. Main 
tells the story as a Greenwich official ought to tell it. On the 
neglect of the astronomer-royal to take by the hand at the right 
moment the young Cambridge student, and on the supinenoss 
that had allowed the Observatory at Cambridge to be without the 
Geman star maps as soon as they appeared, there is, of course, 
no comment. Unfortunately for the pre-eminence of English 
astronomy, the precedence of Leverrier in the discovery was 
thereby secured, but the credit was in no w'ay dimmed that will 
give for ever to Mr, Adams a twin glory with that of the French 
savant in the discovery of Neptune. The treatise on theoretical 
astronomy is like the historical one, aii antiquated article with a 
supplement at the end of it. It seems a pity that one should 
have to wade through pages of the older views of the nature of 
celestial bodies, only to find in a detached and fragmentary form, 
supplementary statements communicating the more recent hypo¬ 
thesis on such important questions of astronomical science as the 
nature of the solar orb, and the structure and substance of comets. 
In connexion with this, we may allude to the article on meteoro- 
lites, in which the exploded views of Laplace, that they are masses 
projected from the moon, finds place ; and in which one fails to 
meet either with recent facts or Avilh the more modern attempts 
to explain and illustrate them. 

In point of fact, this curious subject links astronomy with 
geology and chemistry; and it is to these aerolitic masses of 
matter that reach our world from space we must look for the 
means of speculating on the.nature of the material of those 
bodies that thought may climb to, but that our hands may never 
touch. It is to be regretted that the wond(5rful spring in quite 
recent days to an approximation to an analysis of solar light, and 
CO of the incandescent matter of the sun by the results of 
Kirchofi' and Bunseir, find no place in the Encyclopeedia; 
though they have an interest all the more exciting when con¬ 
sidered in conjunction with the^constitution of aerolites. 

Physical astronomy is treated of in an antique article of Pro¬ 
fessor Playfair s. Such an article, to effect the object it should 
have in view, ought to consist of a comparison of the facts 
obtained by observation, Avith the results arrived at by theoretical 
calculation. It should be, in short, the testing by experience 
the completeness of the theory of the motions of celestial bodieSp 
This certainly is done in Professor Playfair s article in a few of 
the simplest cases; but wo look in vain for such a comparison 
of observation with the results of theory as such an article should 
contain, if it to give us anything of a satisfactory view of the 
degree to which theory is still at fault in the explanation of celes¬ 
tial motions. ? An enumeration of theoretical results is indeed 
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subsequently given, but even this is but us a series of results, 
unaccompanied by any indication of the methods by which they 
have been arrived at. 

In the practical part of astronomy we should expect to find 
Mr. Main at home and in a position to fill up the deficiencies in 
the work of Wallace and Henderson. The problems given here 
are thoroughly useful, and the description of the instruments 
used by the astronomer is good; yet the methods given for using the 
instruments are extremely incomplete, and so necessary an adjunct 
as a description of the modes of reducing observations is entirely 
wanting. In fact, on the whole, the articles on astronomy are 
inferior to what the ^^Encyclopcedia Britannica** should have 
asserted as its standard, and that notfrom want of the requisite 
space, for ample room is assigned to the subject, but apparently 
from a willingness on the part of the editor to be content with 
an inferior handling of so great a subj^JCt rather than to tear uj) 
the obsolete matter of articles written long years ago, and give 
carte blanche and the same number of pages to some two able 
men of the astronomical world of to-day. 

The article by Ivory on attraction is not included in llio 
criticism here passed on those on astronomy. It is able and 
excellent; but it is too good for the place it tills. The theorems 
on attraction which it demonstrates stand isolated in the Ency¬ 
clopaedia. They are not employed in the ai'ticles on astronomy, 
and in fact they belong to an order of treatise much higher than 
that which is admitted into the volumes where thby appear. 

TIjc article on the telescope, by 8ir John Herschel, is admir¬ 
ably clear, and worthy of its illustrious author; but we miss in 
it a statement of the methods that may he employed for testing 
the quality of an instrument. That wc should find a long article 
(far too long a one) on the subject of burning glasses is rather 
startling. It, however, repays the readiug of it. It is clearly 
written, and very interesting ; but here, us elsewhere, we have 
to complain of the antiquated •tone, and seek in vain for tlie 
newer methods that have been employed • for constructing 
lenses. 

The article on optics by Sir D. Brewster ought to be a good 
one. No one has worked more fruitfully in the field of experi¬ 
mental optics than the Sir David Brewster of half a century ago. 
But the venerable head of the University of Edinburgh, notwith¬ 
standing his well-known energy of mind, 1ms failed in showing 
that he has retained his grasp on optical science and kept up in 
the race in which so many younger and ardent minds have toiled 
for distinction. It was perhaps hardly a well-considered resolu¬ 
tion in the veteran philosopher to offer to occupy a field tliat has 
been so ably filled before by Sir J'ohn Herschel in Ihe “ Encyclo- 
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pa3dia Motropolitana” of former days. That remarkable treatise 
has become the test-book of optical science, in which tJie 
phenomena observed, and the laws that govern them on the one 
liand, and the theoretical views that have been propounded to 
explain them on the other hand, are put forth with.a most happy 
clearness of demonstration, and in well-considered order. Here, 
however, no allusion is made to those great flights of human 
reason which have soared even into the eye of the sun, and have 
dared to see in light a pulsation of matter, to measure with a 
discriminating standard the very lengths of its various kinds of 
waves, and to proclaim the laws which those waves obey, and 
which regulate even their form. The laws of the undulatory 
theory are not to be read liere, nor has the pntriarcli of Scotch 
science given us a substitute for thorn in a lucid chapter on the 
emission or on any otlier theory of light. 

The barometer, and btA’ometric measurements, are tix'ated on in 
an excellent article by Leslie, thougli a few more facts about the 
changes, secular and diurnal, of that vast aerial sea that envelopes 
our world, and bringing the article down to our time, would be 
welcome ; these, however, wdll he found admirably detailed in the 
ai'ticle on meteorology. To weigh the utmospliere in any given 
place from day to day by means of a barometer is in fact to And 
each day the sum total of a series of unknown figures—figures 
which represent the measure of many difi'erent phenomena: the 
sum of the temperatures of the difi’erent zones or strata oT the 
air, the amouht of moisture, the pressure from atmospheric 
motions still operating from afar. Tbeso all are so many values, 
the aggregate of which alone is attained by the reading of the 
barometer. To ascertain each separate value one needs must in¬ 
vestigate each one of the items that build up the sum. I^or 
,nre we yet in a position completely to resolve tlu^o scvcial 
problems. The recent ascents of Mr. Glaisber in a balloon to 
above the height of Chimborazo, have for their object the col¬ 
lection of data that may hereafter furnish an approximation to 
the solution of some at least of them. But the day is still fur off 
when we may look on the readings of the barometer as other tlian 
the answer of a complicated sura, the separate items of which arc 
unknown to us, or as a root of an equation involving several ui>- 
# known quantities w^hosc values vary for every time the barometer 
is read.' 

But the discussion of these atmospheric problems belongs 
rather as before observed to a treatise on meteorology; and on 
turning to this word in the Enoycloptedia we find ourselves pre¬ 
sented with one of those articles that shine like “ bright metals 
on a sullen ground,'’ and go far to atone for the shortcomings of 
inferior essays. This most interesting, exact, and comprehensive 
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article will one day take a conspicuous place among those 
luminous works for which our generation is indebted to Sir John 
HerscheL There is a satisfaction in sitting down to a subject in 
which we can feel that our guide is entirely trustworthy : and it 
is pre-eminently the character of the works of Sir John Herschel 
that, apart from the confidence inspired by the high name of their 
author, one feels that one’s footsteps are on solid ground. Sir 
John’s pure and resonant English too is the very typo of wdiat 
we may call scientific eloquence. Accurate scholarslhp, to use 
tlie word in its wide sense, murks every statement, and no one 
who shall give a couple of hours to the article on meteorology 
hut must he conscious of having reached a very clear point of 
view for contemplating those grand operations of which the 
atmosphere is the scene, and which in their accumulated strength 
produce the tornado, the cyclone, and the hail-storm, while to 
their more genial co-operation under otfier circumstances we owe 
the charm of sunnv weather and the beneficent influences of dew 
and rain. That tlie production of thunder and lightning sliould 
he the cliect and not the cause of the rain or the hail tliat accom¬ 
pany these great manifestations of electric force, Sir Jolm proves 
by most convincing reasoning. The gradual accumulation of 
electricity in tlie atmosphere, first from the development of tlie 
electric toiisioii on the small vesicles of vai>our resulting from 
the first condensation of the gaseous steam that arises from 
evaporation wliere accompanied by chemical change, to which 
the oceans, tlie rivers, even the exlialntions of vegotahle life 
contribute; then the accumulation of this feebly intense elec¬ 
tricity, by a gradual conduction, or by the induction of the 
neighbouring earth, to the surface of the cloud, till it reaches 
iu its fuilher intensification the point whore its discharge tlirough 
tho air takes place in the crasli of the thunder clap; the result 
the sudden condeusation into denser vfqiour, and the rushing 
together of vesicles into drops; or their congelation iut(^ liail, 
when some ice-cold air-current Ifas converted the floating cloud 
into the falling rain shower or the hail-storm;—the wdioiii of 
these plmuomena are successively brought on Sir John’s can¬ 
vass, and the way’ it is all told o^ly leaves one in w'onder 
that there could have been ever a doubt as to w'hat vvas cause 
and what efi’ect, and that the whole cycle of these and other 
atmospheric opt^rations w'erc not self-evident to every reasoning 
intellect. Wo are referred in this article to another on climate, 
but tho reader must not hope to find another treatise by Sir John 
Herschel’s pen. The article on climate is a great falling ofl’ 
from that on meteorology ; in fact, it is a somewhat slovenly in¬ 
termixture of tho new with the antiquated, making a motley out 
of w'hich one chooses the good, rather than a harmonious and 
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compact ^vhole, to which one may turn on any subject with a rea¬ 
sonable hope of finding that subject fairly and ably handled. 

The practical and readable article on the thermometer is a fair 
companion to that on barometric measurement. If we miss 
in it a raaster^s hand, we find that of a cai'eful student; while 
for the 'philosophic handling of the subject of temperature we 
look in vain in the Encyclopoedia; as Ave are told to seai'ch for 
such topics under the article on heat, an article which is, un¬ 
fortunately, entirely without any philosophy whatever. The pro¬ 
duction of a perfect thermometer has taxed the ingenuity and the 
skill of the best of workmen, and the wisdom of the most learned 
philosophers. It has contributed to'results at once among the 
most important and the most exact that science has achieved. 
Yet is this simple instrument an evidence of the imperfection 
of our highest efforts at exactness. No li(piid or solid substance 
is known which expands with exactly equal amounts for equal 
increments of temperature; and if it did, the material used for 
retaining the thermometric substance, or us a standard by which 
to measure its expansions, must follow a law of expansion of its 
own. So that theoretical and absolute perfection is unattainable 
in even the best-constructed thermometer; though here, as in so 
many other eases, familiar to scientific experimentalists, tlio 
errors of one kind are often nearly compensated for by errors of 
another, and an approximation to truth is attained that is almost 
within the extremest limits of the human powers of observation. 
Eegnault has sliown that thermometers properly made of a cer¬ 
tain kind of glass, and made with careful precautions as regards 
the treatment of the bulb, arc so far exact, that the unequally 
increasing expansion of the mercury at the higher temperatures 
is compensated for by a corresponding expansion of tlie glass 
tube containing it. Perhaps Mr. Tomlinson, in his article on the 
thermometer, might have gone a little farther with advantage 
into this part of the subject. ' The pyrometer, for measuring 
furnace temperatures, is dealt with in a separate article, and tlie 
exquisite apparatras employed by Melloni for his investigations 
into the nature of radiant heat, the intensities of which he mea¬ 
sured by measuring the cfcctric current produced by heating a 
small thermo-electric pile, composed of little bars of bismuth and 
antimony soldered together into a sort of tessellated surface, are 
left to be treated of in detail in the article on heat. That article, 
however, by Professor Traill, is quite below the calibre of the 
better treatises in the Encyclopjedia, and one cannot but regret 
that so important a subject as heat had not been placed in the 
very ablest bauds that could be found to write it in the English 
language. 

Even without going out oTF Scotland, surely an illustrious 
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writer could have been met with to handle this, almost the most 
important of physical sciences. It is ludicrous in this age, and 
in such a w^ork it is disgraceful, to find such a statement as 
that the heat developed by hammering a bit of iron is the 
heat latent in the iron! Nor is it more satisfactory as a con¬ 
clusion to such an article, to be told with some thing like a 
sneer at the w’ildness of the vision, that Melloni at last came 
in to the view that “light and radiant heat differ only in the 
length of their undulations !’* Truly, into such a view Melloni 
never came; for Melloni at least understood the theory he 
subscribed to, and certainly never asserted that, for instance, 
the radiant heat accompanying yellow light possessed a greater 
wave-length than the light ray it was so associated with. Melloni’s 
declaration that ho could not define a ray of heat gr light, except 
by its wave-length, had a meaning, and has furnished food for 
many a long pondering to a scientific mind; but it has had 
neither meaning nor suggestiveness for the author of the article 
in ipiestion. 

As regards the articles on electricity and on magnetism, they 
are tedious and tautological. Tliese terais apply especially to 
the latter treatise, iu which, indeed, one looks in vain for such 
a detailed account of Gauss^ researches as their high importance 
ought to have secured for them; such a point as his method of 
determining the absolute value of tlie earth’s magnetism being 
left without demonstration. So, too, in the article on voltaic 
electricity, one finds no account of Ampere's determination of 
the mutual inlluence of two electric currents; of Kirchotf s investi¬ 
gations on conductibility; or of Weber s researches, and his 
method for determining tlic absolute intensity of a current. Nor 
is a word said of the polarization of this marvellous power in 
nature, a property of the greatest importance as establishing a 
point of comparison, and, so to say, a link of intimate relation¬ 
ship with otlicr forms of foreg, from which, in so many other 
respects, it seems to differ iu essential particulars. 

The subject of steam is one of the highest theoretical no less 
than practical interest, and has occupied the attention of great 
observers. The avtiole on steam gives a good account of these, 
4liough one would have been glad to find a more detailed account 
of the general properties and relations of gases, and a chapter on 
the mechanical theory of heat, that might in some degree atone 
for the inefficieht treatment of that great subject, in the article 
devoted to the science of heat. 

The subjects of mineralogy, geology, and mining are comprised 
under the head of the first of these titles, and are presented to us 
iu a scries of articles of very different calibre and\nerit. We will 
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give precedence to the second, in consideration of its superior 
interest to the general as well as to the scientific student. 

Second in importance, indeed, to no one of the physical sciences, 
and forming as it were the crown of the whole of those which 
treat of the phenomena manifested on the surface of our earth, 
geology takes a proud position in the great circle of the sciences, 
yielding to astronomy alone in the sublimity of the ideas con¬ 
nected with it, and at the same time descending to the consideration 
of those minute details which from their very minuteness almost 
produce the effect of the sublime upon the student’s mind. And 
geology has this advantage—^that the traces of the grandest phe¬ 
nomena are accessible to our immediate observation ; that we may, 
so to speak, handle the monuments of vast changes, and even of 
grand catastrophes which have occurred at inconceivably remote 
periods of time, bringing homo to us, almost as if they had hap¬ 
pened before us, magnificent spectacles upon which no human eye 
ever rested. But this view of the grand history of our planet is 
only to he obtained by the patient study of many details ; and 
although the genius of the literary geologist may enable him to 
depict many of the scenes of the distant past with sufficient vivid¬ 
ness to produce a startling effect upon the imagination of the 
unlearned reader, the true appreciation of such efforts cannot be 
effected without a sufficient knowledge of the general phenomena 
of geology to enable the student at least to understand the evi¬ 
dence upon which the asserted facts are founded. 

Professor Jukes’ treatise on geology supjjlies this necessary 
information in an admirable form, the section on geognosy, treat¬ 
ing of the nature of rocks, the mode of tlieir formation and the 
various physical agencies by which they have been brought into 
the positions where wo now find them, furnishing the reader with 
a most excellent digest of physical geology. The analysis of the 
different formations witl\ their component beds, forming the second 
part of the article, is also exceedingly valuable ; its arrangement 
is very clear and intelligible, and the amount of information com¬ 
municated upon t^ie foreign equivalents of our British rocks, the 
latter being taken as the standard of comparison, is really sur¬ 
prising, considering the space occupied by this section of tho 
article. The paleeontological information is indeed somewha# 
meagre, the fossil remains of animals being consigned to a dis¬ 
tinct article under the care of Professor Owen; but wherever cer¬ 
tain fossils are characteristic of particular beds, we generally find 
them referred to. The difficulty in writing sneh an article as Mr. 
Jukes’, consists in no small degree in adjnsting the space it covers 
equitably among the different parts of the subject. It is curious 
to see how maify encyclopaedias and other dictionaries have fallen 
into the evil of«commencing on a scale that has to be contracted as 
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the work proceeds ; and the same tendency is often to be found 
in individual articles. Their authors begin on the scale of a 
treatise and conclude on that of a review, or they give ample 
room to the details of some subject that has been their individual 
speciality, and have left for the remainder of tdieir article a space 
too confined for the material that has to be got into it. But Mr. 
Jukes has not fallen into this error; and his very readable article 
is a good illustration of what such encyclopsedic summaries should 
be. 

Professor Owen’s treatise on paleeontology we shall have 
occasion to notice with reference to the peculiar views advocated 
by its author as to the nature of the Protozoa and the distinctions 
between animals and plants; and although we differ from the 
learned professor in some other minor points qf classification, 
these are not such as to detract from the general excellence of his 
work. By far the greater part of his»treatise is devoted to the 
vertebrate animals, and not without reason, as it is upon these 
that lie speaks with the greatest weight of authority ; in this por¬ 
tion we have an exposition of the characters not only of the classes, 
orders, and families, but even of the genera of fossil vertebrata. 
The fishes, indeed, are not treated in so much detail as the other 
classes, probably because an article by Dr. Traill on fossil 
ichthyology, containing an abstract of the generic characters of 
fossil fishes, and a table of the species, arranged stratigraphically, 
is appended to Sir John Kichardson’s article on ichthyology. 

The invertebrate fossils, for great assistance in the elaboration 
of which Professor Owen acknowledges his being indebted to Mr. 
E. P. Woodward of the British‘Museum, are treated of chiefly in 
classes and orders, the families being introduced as systematic 
entities only in a few instances. This circumstance, which of 
course is unavoidable from the vnstness of the subject of inverte¬ 
brate palseontology, gives a different cht^racter to this part of the 
article, and will render it of fan less importance to the palaeonto¬ 
logist than the latter portion, wiiich treats more in detail of the 
objects of Professor Owen's special studios; b,ut for general pur¬ 
poses of reference it is admirably adapted, the principal genera 
and many species, especially those characteristic of particular 
•formations, or presenting in themselves any remarkable peculia¬ 
rities, being carefully noted, and each group illustrated by ad¬ 
mirable woodcuts, exhibiting forms characteristic of different 
geological epochs. 

A treatise on mineralogy in the present agu should be some¬ 
thing more than an exposition in popular language of the rudi¬ 
ments of crystallography, followed by a still more popular and 
vague account of the physical and optical chara&ters of crystals, 
and concluding with a r^cliauff^ of the antique classificatory sys- 
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tern of Mohs and a short description of mineral species. Yet no 
better than this is the treatise which Professor Nichol has written 
for tlie “ Encyclopsedia.” A good article on mineralogy in such 
a work would have had a very valuable tendency towards raising 
an important and somewhat difficult science to its proper place in 
this country. It is a remarkable thing that a science so widely 
and so well studied on the Continent should he so generally 
neglected here. It may be owing perhaps to a reaction from the 
unsound popularity which mineralogy and mineral collections 
enjoyed with us some thirty or foiiy years ago. The system of 
Mohs professed to bring mineralogy to every man’s door. The 
mere aspect of a mineral, a scratch to try*its hardness, a couple 
of weighing operations to determine its specific gravity, a few 
other equally si.mple experiments, and presto ! the characteristics 
of a mineral were to be recognised and the mineral refen’ed to its 
species. Then, too, there avere in England at least two compe¬ 
tent dealers in minerals who would set up the amateur mineralo¬ 
gist at once with a complete stock-in-trade, and from time to 
thne also with the additions requisite to keep it up to the mark 
of discovery; or, if wealth wanted a hobby, they were there with 
choice and splendid specimens ready to gratify the curiosity or 
flatter the vanity of Plutus himself had he taken to this science. 
They knew their business, and were men of some pretension to a 
scientific acquaintance with the objects they sold. Eut though 
a few of the collections thus founded became the nuclei round 
which subsequent care and the scientific study of enlightened 
owners have thrown a value which science has appreciated, the 
majority of the collections formed in those golden days of mine¬ 
ralogy have become the dusty denizens of cabinets in the lumber- 
rooms of country houses, or have fallen under the hammer of the 
auction-room at prices which are the best measures of the depre¬ 
ciation of popular mineralogy in England. The truth is, that 
people found out that mineralogy .was not to be properly studied 
in the spirit of the mere amateur* It was felt by those who were 
doomed by nature, or their education and circumstances, to the 
hungry spirit of the collector, that other subjects presented easier 
intellectual problems and were associated with equally facile 
means of spending money and aggregating specimens, rare or* 
beautiful in their aspect, of which the differences and charac¬ 
teristics were attainable without scientific toil. Heuland and 
Sowerby ceased from the dealing world; mineral collections ceased 
to be fashionable,,for the study and the collection of shells and 
of fossils offered greater variety and presented a study that might 
be carried to a considerable extent as an intellectual acquirement 
by even an uneducated person, for it was a study that needed 
only a quick pwception and a ready memory. Chemistry and ma- 
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tliematics at the same time claimed mineralogy as their domain* 
Hence the English mineral-dealer was no longer a mineralogist, 
but became the mere seller of spars and shells and curiosities. 
Abroad, this reaction never occurred, because collecting from 
the pride of wealth, or from the spirit of acquisitiveness, was, 
except in Paris, unattractive, or did not accord with people's 
circumstances. Mineralogy, therefore, has never ceased to 
be studied earnestly abroad, more especially in Scandinavia and 
in Germany; and each successive generation of the student 
youth of those countries has brought to it the fresh vigour and 
the new light which the rapid progress of chemistry, of mathe¬ 
matical crystallography, and of physical optics has shed ovCr 
mineralogy; for indeed there is no science that has shared in tbo 
same degree in the triumphs of all these three’departments of 
human knowledge. » 

Yet one finds in Professor Nichols pages no hint even of this 
great progress, or of the fact that England, at the same time that 
her band of amateur mineral collectors is nearly extinct, has a 
small but valuable school of mineralogists in the best sense of the 
word. Professor Nichol indeed docs not even allude to the cha¬ 
racteristics of a system of crystallography thoroughly English in 
its origin, and which the best class of the younger mineralogists 
and mathematicians of Germany have long ago adopted. He 
could hardly have been unacquainted Avith the work on crystallo¬ 
graphy of the Cambridge Professor of Mineralogy, and it is as 
difficult to suppose liim ignorant of its having been translated 
into French by Sinamont, and into German by Grailich, and 
that some of the best work done in crystallography and optical 
physics in German and Italian is to be found in memoirs and 
treatises written according to this system by the younger school 
of scientific men at Vienna and at Bonn. Yet the EncyeJo- 
pcedia Britannica adopts a /oreign system of notation for 
the planes of a crystal, which js clumsy, and must become ere 
long obsolete by the side of a method of notation so typogra¬ 
phically simple as Professor Millers—a notation which at the 
same time is capable of expressing, not merely the general form 
to which a crystal face belongs, but the relative position of every 
plane belonging to that crystallographic form. This great sim¬ 
plicity and universality in its notation, combined with the happy 
use of spherical trigonometry introduced by ProfessorMiller, should 
have given his system a place in a treatise in an English Ency- 
clopoedia. Instead of a chemical method of classification which 
can alone express the relation of substances, the interest of 
which for science, or even in the arts, lies almost entirely in their 
chemical composition, we have an artificial and elaborate method 
of arrangement founded upon, yet not identical with, any one of 
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the inuamerable and unsuccesful attempts to harmonize vrhat 
was lusatisfaotory, and Trliat, in fact, cannot be harmonized in the ■ 
system of classification of Mohs. In ten years’ time that system 
will exist no m^, except in the history of what Dr. Whewell, 
somewhat pedantically, yet with an excellent philosophical pur¬ 
pose, calls the Analytico-Classificatory Science. This system the 

{ rounger men even in Vienna are abandoning, and it will only 
inger in some venerable shrines of mineralogy where the pro¬ 
fessors of to-day may hereafter be enjoying life in the conser¬ 
vatism of old age. 

The article on Mining is also unsatisfactory. The initials 
belong, we are told in the introductory volume, to a Mr. Leif- 
child. A small stock of the mining vocabulary of Cornwall and 
other mineral districts, and a very rudimentary acquaintance with 
the art which that singulpr vocabulary—in part venerably local 
apd partly foreign in its origin—illustrates, appear to be the 
acquirements which Mr. Leifchild considers sufficient to justify 
him in accepting so important a duty as to write an article on 
mining for a great encyclopaedia. 

The subject of collieries, on the other hand, is most ably 
handled. Hero at least the reader feels himself in the presence 
of a man who has lived in and about a cool-district, and knows 
practically the working details of a coal-pit and even of a coal¬ 
field. 

There is no qlass of subjects with which an Encyclopajdia 
re-edited at only long intervals, deals so unsatisfactorily as it 
must deal with those sciences whose progress is rapid and the 
matter of which is cumulative in its character. Of these sciences 
chemistry and geology ore good illustrations. The fundamental 
principles of astronomy have been long ago sufficiently deeply 
laid. New observations, new generalizations, new triumphs of 
mathematical analysis, new vent^ires in the form of theoretical 
suggestion, may and do give an, interest perpetually renewed to 
astronomical science ; but they are of a kind that may well be 
left to be recorded in the successive editiohs of a great encyclo- 
psedia. But the vigorous vitality of a science like chemis^y is 
exhibited in a growth too rapid for so slow-paced a record. The 
article on chemistry, by Dr. Gregory, was already antiquated before 
the presenf edition of the Encyclopaedia had half emerged from its 
former skin. That article was indeed written at a somewhat unlucky 
moment in the history of the science. The ideas of Laurent and of 
Geihardt, the development of which in the last eight years has 
infused a new philosophical element into chemical science, were, 
at the time Dr. Gregory’s article on chemistry was penned, only 
looked on by many orthodox and plodding chemists as visionary 
novelties and vagariqs. But oth^ were then reading tlie ideas 
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put forth in the “ Annuaire” edited by those two remarkable French¬ 
men, and finding in them the germs of a simplicity and compre¬ 
hensiveness that went far in their minds to give form and system 
to what seemed unphilosophical and confused in the notation and 
the language of chemistry. The old controversy as to whether 
water was to be called a combination of one chemical unit of 
oxygen with one, or whether with two chemical units of hydrogen, 
broke out again ; but it was a controvertjy fraught now wiUi a 
revolution in chemical notation, and in the metliod by which 
chemical thought and language were to be employed and applied. 
The controversy, in fact, turns on the question whether it is 
simpler and aftbrds a more ready key to the relations subsisting 
between chemical compounds, to suppose that the volume occu¬ 
pied by substances in the gaseous form^is the most philosophical 
indication of the relative amounts of those substances which are 
to be accounted their chemical units, ^irespectively of the rela¬ 
tions of volume of their constituent parts. Water can be decom¬ 
posed into two elements, hydrogen and oxygen. Two volumes 
of the former unite with one of the latter, and the three form 
two condensed volumes of water. The oxygen weighs eight times 
the weight of the liydvogen. Is water a compound of two equiva¬ 
lents of hydrogen and one of oxygen ? In that case a 
volume represents an equivalent of hydrogen, and, as a gas, is 
equal in bulk to an equivalent of oxygen; in which case the 
oxygen equivalent (or volume) is sixteen times as heavy as the 
hydrogen equivtdent. Or, is water n compound 6f one equivalent, 
consisting of two volumes, of hydrogen with one equivalent, com¬ 
posed of one volume of oxygen, wherein the oxygen equivalent 
is therefore eight times the weight of the hydrogen equi¬ 
valent ? 

This controversy is os old as the early days of Berzelius; but 
it has acquired, in recent times, a new importance. That electro¬ 
chemical decompositions shoulH be looked on as the most funda¬ 
mental kind of dialysis to whi<Jh a chemical compound can be 
submitted, and that tlie units of chemical matter are to be held 
to combine in the most simple ratios only when the Voltaic 
divellent force separates them from each other in certain ratios, 
is a view that has yielded, for the present at least, to the theory 
that the specific gravity of elementary bodies in the gaseous 
form, represents the relative weight of their combining equiva¬ 
lents ; in other words, that equal volumes represent the chemical 
units or so-called atoms. « 

Compound bodies, indeed, present a modification of this law, 
in so far as that the equivalent of a compound body has to be' 
represented by a doubled volume, inasmuch as its specific gravity 
is found to be only half that indicated by theory for its volume. 
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Bat this apparent inconsistency was met by the recognition of 
two theoretical conditions of elementary matter—^the one, the 
single-volumed, which such matter is held to represent in com¬ 
bination ; the other the, doublo-volumed, when two volumes may 
be considered as combined, or in which the elements may bo 
held to exist when in the free state. This view of the constitu¬ 
tion of a chemical compound has certainly been fertile of results. 
It has afforded a standing-point from which all the facts of 
chemistry have been seen under new aspects. It may be that it 
is but a transitional state of chemical theory. But assuredly 
chcmisti'y already owes much to it. The idea of ranging che¬ 
mical compounds, and indeed the chemical elements, in homo- 
typical series has received a logical form from this view of 
chemical combination. The elements fall into groups defined by 
the number of their chemical atoms that represent, or are equiva¬ 
lent to, the unit of combination in certain typical compounds. 
Thus in water one equivalent of oxygen combines with two 
equivalents of hydrogen ; and represents, therefore, two volume- 
equivalents of the chlorine, which unites on equal terms, so to say, 
with hydrogen. So, again, hydrogen typifies a long series of 
metallic elements, oxygen a series of energetic electro-negative 
elements, and chlorine a group, the halogens, which from their 
one-volumed equivalent are capable of representing hydrogen 
itself, and even displacing it, on equal terms. Nitrogen, once 
more, typifies a group of elements of which one volume associates 
with three volum'es of the hydrogen group; and includes phos- 
phorus, arsenic, antimony, and^bismuth. The compounds of 
these elements (or of compound chemical molecules condensed, 
so to say, into the character and playing the part of such 
elements) are ranged again under certain general typical genera. 
Walter, hydrochloric acid, ammoniacal gas, and marsh-gas, form 
the type-members of fosr of these great serial divisions of the 
chemical world. ' 

It is, then, by the development of this idea of typical series, 
by an infinite variety of interchanges and substitutions, in such 
typical symbolic expressions of one body for another, in the ratio- 
assigned by such simple laws, that the chemist holds in his hand 
the vast variety of chemical combinations; grasping them and 
reducing them to order and system, and converting what else were- 
a very kaloiodescope of ever-shifting forms and bewildering 
varieties of matter, into an organized series of graduated phe¬ 
nomena and of tabulated facts, each held to each by a relation¬ 
ship endowed with the characteristics of evei 7 other series of 
related phenomena in nature. For within them there is to be 
ipand a fundamental simplicity and singleness of ordered law, 
that underlies and controls, as everywhere else, an infinitude o£ 
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effects, often so complex in their first aspect as to repel all but 
the most ardent mind, yet to him who pursues and investigates 
them step by step, continually yielding new light to guide him, 
revealing relationship unsuspected even at first; until ever toiling 
higher and higher up the ascent, man is able to see his horizon 
extend beyond at least some of the confused images that at first 
seemed far even beyond his ken.' Chemistry is rapidly achieving 
this reward of a century of toil; and it is no small evidence of 
the eagerness with which it is pursuing that reward, that no 
treatise on chemistry can bo written fast enough to represent at 
its publication the contemporary condition of the science. 

We now turn to a subject of more general interest than the 
foregoing. Amongst the scientific articles contained in the 
Encyclopfledia Britannica, few, perhaps, will be more consulted 
by general readers, than those which treat of natural history. 
Tliere is scarcely a traveller in distant countries who does not 
consider hirnself competent, in describing his adventures, to give 
an account of the animals and plants he met with, generally using 
technical terms with n glib freedom which, although it may 
certainly give a very exalted notion of his varied and accurate 
knowledge, must not unfrequently prove somewhat puzzling to 
the uninitiated. We have, moreover, almost an infinity of so- 
called popular books and magazine articles in which subjects 
connected with natural history are treated with more or less 
display of scientific knowledge, and not a few of these must be 
somewhat unintelligible to readers not possessing a certain 
acquaintance Avith zoology.^ As the KncyclopsEdiu Britannica 
does not profess to contain scientific articles adapted for the 
instruction of men of science, and such as we look for in special 
dictionaries of the sciences, it would hardly be fair to require that 
those devoted to natural history should develope new vieAvs 
either in physiology or classification, or even adopt the most 
advanced opinions upon these i\iattors, unless these be apparently 
so well-founded and so generally received by those best acquainted 
with the subject in hand, as to have become us it were a settled 
portion of the d 9 main of science; but we may justly demand 
that the treatises on various branches of natural history should 
oc(uipy the position of good handbooks of the departments of 
science of which they profess to treat—^that they should furnish 
those consulting them with information on a level with the state 
of science at the time of their publication. It is in this light 
that we must examine the natural history artides of the Ency- 
clopeodia, and even thus regarded, many of them will be found 
far from satisfactory. , 

This is seen very clearly in the general treatise on the animal 
kingdom, which is at once anfiquated and wea^, containing a 
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vast number of details treated in the so-called popular style, but 
giving little information of the kind which we have a right to 
look for in an article purporting to furnish a general view of the 
functions and classification of animals. In treating of the dis¬ 
tinctions between animals and plants, which must be confessed to 
be a somewhat difficult subject, we find the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms compared to “ two great pyramids, intimately united 
at their bases, but diverging more and more as they ascend;*' and 
a little further on we are told that “ the extraordinary beings 
which by their ambiguous nature may be said to have thus blended 
two kingdoms into one, are called zoophytes, or animal plants." 
Surely the writer ought to have been aware that the real point at 
which the distinction between plants and animals becomes doubt¬ 
ful is far below the position of any creatures to which the name 

of zoophytes has ever strictly been applied, amongst those minute 
creatures which by the slight advance that they have made from 
the general character of organized bodies, can scarcely bo referred 
to either of the great kingdoms into which those bodies are 
generally divided. We may admit that the general character of 
animals consists in their receiving their organized nourishment 
into an internal cavity, in which we may suppose some process 
of digestion to occur, whilst plants imbibe nourishment, generally 
of inorganic nature, by some points, or the whole, of their ex¬ 
ternal surface; and for this reason it is impossible to accept as 
satisfactory the view propounded by Professor Owen in the intro¬ 
duction to his treatise on palaeontology in this work, according 
to which the Protozoa and motile-Protophytes, which have so 
long formed a bone of contention amongst naturalists, ai*e 
placed together in a distinct group intermediate between plants 
and animals. " The two divisions of organisms called ‘ plants* 
and * animals,*" says Professor Owen, are specialized members 
of the great natural gvoup of living things; and there are 
numerous beings, mostly of min&te size and retaining the form 
of nucleated cells, which manifest'the common organic characters, 
but without the distinctive superadditions of true plants or animals. 
Such organisms are called Protozoa.” The distinctive characters 
of the two great organized kingdoms are given by Professor Owen 
as follbws :—** When the organism can also move, when it receives 
the nutritive matter by a mouth, inhales oxygen and exhales 
carbonic acid, and developes tissues, the proximate principles of 
which are quaternary compounds of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen,, it called an * animal.’ When the organism is 
rooted, has neither mouth nor stomach, exhales oxygen and has 
tissues composed of * cellulose* or of binary or ternary compounds, 
it is called a * plant.* ** Even by applying these characters to the 
creatures included by Professor Owen in his great division of 
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Protozoa, we shall find that great numbers of them admit of 
being ranged either as animals or plants. The whole of the 
Infusoria, as far as we can speak positively of their chemical and 
physiological characters, are true animals ; and the Rhizopoda are 
in the same case if we admit that in taking their nourisliment 
they virtually form a mouth ut the point where the food is taken 
in. Again, in their chemical nature as in their chemical effects, 
the Diatoraacem and Desmidiese, which we take to be the plant¬ 
like members of Professor Owen's group of Protozoa, are true 
plants; and the sole reason for hesitating to place them within 
the confines of the vegetable kingdom consists in their motile 
power, which is certainly insufficient for this purpose. Professor 
Owen s proposed classification may be regarded as cutting the 
knot rather than untying it. 

On the nature of species we find two distinct views advocated 
in the two articles above referred to, a circumstance which can 
hardly prove satisfactory to tlie reader. Tlie author of the article 
Animal Kingdom” adopts the notion of the fixity of species and 
of tlieir creation by independent efforts of the Divine Will, adducing 
of course all the old arguments in "support of his view. Professor 
Owen, on the other hand, without positively committing himself 
to any theory, admits the possibility of the gradual evolution of 
species in accordance with secondary laws, and certainly treats 
the notion of independent specific creations with very little respect. 
In their views of classification, however, the two writers are more 
in accordance, both regarding the groups established amongst 
organized beings as arbitrary. .Professor Owen, indeed, in bis 
article on mollusca, appears to advance still further in the 
direction of Lamarck and Darwin than in the introduction to liis 
palaiontology: in order to show the impossibility of establish¬ 
ing a definite lower limit for the sub-kingdom Mollusca, he poinis 
out the gi'adnal passage from Voji;iccll(i amongst his Protozoa, 
through theBryozoau genus Pehicellina, in which the molluscous 
structure is as it were sketched out, to the true molluscan forms 
of the Tunicata and Brachiopoda ; and farther refers to the great 
similarity in many points of the Planariau worms to the genera 
Glatccits, CaUiopcea, Rhodope, &c., of which he forms his 
molluscan order Apneusta. If any argument in favour of the 
non-limitation of the mollusca can justly be derived from these 
considerations,* it must depend, not upon mere external resem¬ 
blances, but upon morphological grounds, and this must give a 
heavy blow to the doctrine of types as comnlonly understood. 
All recent zoological research seems to tend towards the establish¬ 
ment of a theory of evolution of species one from another; whether 
in accordance with the complex ^system of laws propounded by 
Mr. Darwin under the comprehensive name^of ‘^Natural Selec- 
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tion,” or upon some other and perhaps more simple principle, still 
remains to be seen. 

Even if we admit to the fullest extent the notion of the non¬ 
existence of a classification in nature, we can by no means regard 
classification as a matter of no consequence: on the contrary, it 
must be of the highest importance, if only as a help to the com¬ 
prehension of a subject so vast as zoology, that animals should 
be grouped as much as possible in accordance with their true 
affinities. Our author, bowever, appears to be of a diflerent 
opinion—at least if Ave may judge from his practice ; for after a 
long discussion of the zoological systems proposed by various 
authors from Linneeus to Cuvier, he rests contented with that of 
the last-named naturalist, and adopts it without modification as 
the system to be followed throughout the zoological sections of 
the “ Encyclopeedln." Iij fact, for anything that appears to the 
contrary in the article “ Animal Kingdom,” zoologists, since the 
time of Cuvier, have done nothing to produce any effect on classifi¬ 
cation ; and yet, before 1853, when the volume containing this 
article was published, modem researches had already modified the 
system of Cuvier in several important particulars—the Protozoa 
had already been separated from Cuvier's Itadiata, rendering that 
group a far more natural one, and paving the way for the subse¬ 
quent establishment of the great natural division of the Ccelen- 
terata; the Entozoa and Bryozoa had taken up their true position 
as articulate and molluscoid animals, and the Cirripedes and 
Epizoa had been transferred from the Molluscan and Radiate 
divisions to their natural place amongst Crustacea. These and 
other minor changes are wholly unnoticed in "the general view of 
zoological classification, and some of them are equally disregarded 
in the special articles devoted to particular groups. 

»The total absence of all reference to the views of recent zoolo¬ 
gists is particularly Striking ijji the article on Animalcules. 
Here we have, first, a reprint of ^the article from the last edition 
of the Encyclopeedia Britannica, in which the few forms referred 
to are classified in accordance with Lamarck's system, and Bory de 
Saint Vincent is represented as the “ latest and most assiduous 
writer on this department” ! This is followed by some supple¬ 
mentary observations containing a discussion of the views of 
Ehrenberg and Dujardin upon the nature of Infusoria, but still 
referring to Biatomacem, Desmidieee and other vegetable orga¬ 
nisms as animalcules, and in fact leaving the whole subject in a 
state of confusiod'. We find here no recognition of the division 
Protozoa (which in Professor Owen’s opinion, as already stated, 
seems even to constitute an intermediate kingdom), although that 
group must be,considered to haye been well established in 1853, 
when the article ‘‘ Animalcules'^* was published; nor does 
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it make its appearance in the treatise on Zoophytes, of which, 
however, the Khizopoda are represented as a class. The only 
reference to the existence of the group of Protozoa is to be found 
in Professor Owen’s palaeontology, where, us has been said, it 
bears a very different value from that usually attached to it by 
zoologists. 

The Eotifera or wheel-animalcules, arranged by Ehrenberg 
and tlie older writers amongst the Infusoria, have been removed 
by the common consent of later naturalists to a more elevated 
rank among the Annulose classes. Their annulated structure, 
their possession of a distinct alimentary canal with two openings, 
and the production by them of regular eggs, must justify their 
being placed in such a position, and it is only their minute size 
and their possession of an apparatus of vibrntile cilia for carrying 
their food into the mouth, that can lead to their being considered 
us allied to the fur simpler organisms^ for which we retain the 
terra of Infusoria. Under these circumstances, their omission 
from amongst the Animalcules vjould be a matter of little 
surprise, but unfortunately they make their appearance nowhere 
else: the genera are, indeed, given in the table of Bory de Saint 
Vincent’s classification, but no further notice is taken of them 
in the original article which forms the foundation of the present 
treatise, and the abstract of Ehrenberg s families contained in the 
supplementary portion includes only the Polygastrica of that 
author. We have sought in vain in the index and throughout 
the zoological articles for any mention of these, creatures, and 
thus an entire and by no means an uninteresting class of animals 
has been allowed to drop quietly out of the system ! 

Cuvier s sub-kingdom of Zoophytes, even after the removal 
of the Protozoa, constituted a somewhat incoherent assemblage 
of groups whose internal constitution was in most cases not raucli 
bettor; and it has been chiefly by the revelation of the true nature 
and affinities of the animals included in it, that the researches of 
modern zoologists have exerted influence upon classification. 
Cuvier himself, indeed, seems to have been fully aware of the 
provisional and incongruous nature of his fourtb great division of 
the animal kingdom, and nothing perhaps would have astonished 
him more than the knowledge that after more than thirty years 
it would be retained iu its entirety as a primary group, and that 
in a work like the present. Yet such is very nearly the case. 
Zoophytes, according to the Encyclopajdia Britannica,” include 
the classes Entozoa, Echiiiodermata, Acalepha, and Polypes, be¬ 
sides the lower forms of Infusoria, Rhizopoda, anA Sponges, which 
we now regard as forming a distinct sub-kingdom. The estab¬ 
lishment of the,sub-kingdom CcBlenterata, and ite division into 
the classes Hydrozoa and Anthozoa, which must be regarded as 
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constituting one of the most important of our recent advances in 
the knowledge of these low forms of animal life, are passed over 
without notice; and although the editor has appended to the 
account of the Acalepha an abstract of Professor Huxley’s classi¬ 
fication of Hydrozoa, this is so isolated as to he more likely to 
increase the reader s confusion than to lead him to any clearer 
comprehension of the general subject. 

When we descend to the details of the different classes we find, 
in many cases, an equally lamentable deficiency. The class of 
Entozoa, which ought to have been removed bodily into the sub¬ 
kingdom Annulosa, is treated in acpordance with antiquated 
views. The article contains a long argument in favour of their 
spontaneous generation, in which, in spite of M. Pouchet, we 
cannot readily believe; and those recent researches by which 
the difficulties suiTounding the access of parasites to closed cavi¬ 
ties in the bodies of the^animals infested by them have been ex¬ 
plained away, receive no notice at the editors hands. We may 
now consider it as proved that the so-called cystic worms of the 
glands and muscles of animals are the larval forms of tapeworms 
inhabiting the intestines of other creatures which prey upon the 
former; hut in this treatise the Cystica still constitute an order 
of Entozoa, and nowhere do we find any indication that the exis¬ 
tence of a relation such as that above mentioned between tliem 
and the Teenim has ever been thought of. 

Few facts in natural history are more interesting, or more 
important in philosophical zoology, than the singular relations 
existing between the Acalepha and Hydroid Polyps of Cuvier. 
these are, indeed, indicated by the editor, but so briefly and with 
so little apparent appreciation of their bearing, that the student 
■will gain little by their being referred to. The remarkable obser¬ 
vations of J. Muller and others upon the development of the 
Echinodennata are still worse treated, all notice of them being 
omitted, if we except the follot^ing passage with regard to the 
Stellerida :—“ When excluded from the egg they are, according 
to Sars, very unlike the parent, for they are then binary, and do 
not become radiated until after some weeks." This is in the 
originid article published in 1842 ; the editor has found nothing 
worth adding to it in 1860. 

With respect to the Annelida, and the higher classes of Annu- 
lose tinimals, the historian of the progress of zoology has few of 
those striking researches to refer to, such as Have completely 
altered our views^ regarding the lower forms of animal life. Never¬ 
theless much has been done during the last thirty years towards 
the determination of the true affinities of many of these creatures, 
and still more^ towards the elucidation of their physiological 
peculiarities. ‘In the article on “-Annelides” the author has shown 
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Bome appreciation of the latter fact, having taken considerable 
trouble in introducing the results of recent researches, especially 
those of Dr. Williams, into the general view of the class; but his 
classifiGatioa is still that of Cuvier, who is followed even as to the 
genera. The treatises on Insects and Arachnida, however, appear 
to be almost verbatim reprints of the corresponding articles in the 
hist edition, which were confessedly derived, and in many cases 
absolutely translated, from liatreille s volumes of the “ Kbgne Ani- 
male.” Any one who has followed, even afar off, in the steps of the 
entomologists and arachnologists of the present day, must be aware 
that the genera admitted by Latreille, numerous as they were, bear 
but a small proportion to those adopted by modern writers, and that 
in the minor groups superior to genera, very great alterations and 
improvements have taken place. Hence these articles, although 
still retaining considerable value on account of the great amount 
of useful information brought together in them, cannot be regarded 
as furnishing such a view of the classes of insects and arachnida 
as would be most useful even to tlip general reader. The prin¬ 
ciple on which these articles have been prepared is in itself erro¬ 
neous, as it is manifestly impossible to give all the modern genera 
of insects within the limits of a treatise in a general encyclopsedia; 
and it would be far better, and indeed more useful, to furnish only 
a classification of families with references to a moderate number 
of illustrative genera. 

The article on Crustacea in the seventh edition was pre- 
pai'ed somewhat on this principle; hut for some reason, perhaps 
to compensate for the great length of that on Insects, was reduced 
to such meagre dimensions that even when first published it could 
hardly be considered satisfactory. As there is no class of the 
higher Annulosa in which so many remarkable facts liavc been 
discovered of late years as in the Crustacea, it was natural to look 
for a considenible cliange in the article devoted to them ; but in¬ 
stead of this wo find the old ar^ticle reprinted in all its primitive 
nakedness, with merely a few lin^s of supplementary remarks by 
Dr. Traill, intended, wo may presume, to bring this unimportant 
matter up to the present state of science. The singular meta¬ 
morphoses of the -crabs, which were regarded as so wonderful 
when first described by their discoverer, J. Vaughan Thompson, 
that some of the leading naturalists of that day were inclined to 
consign his observations to the limbo of the Zoological Apocrypha, 
are just noticed in a few lines; but the still more remarkable 
physiological facts connected with the parasitism of many of the 
lower Crustacea and the metamorphoses by whimi this is brought 
about, receive no attention whatever; indeed, the Lemecadee are 
placed with the Entozoa. The Cirripedes, whose wonderful his¬ 
tory has been worked out in so much detail by Mr. Darwin, fare 
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almost worse than their parasitic cousins; they receive a passing* 
notice in the supplementary remarks on Crustacea, and are like¬ 
wise mentioned by Professor Owen in his treatise on Mollusca, 
but solely to show cause for their removal from that sub-kingdom ; 
and thus between the two groups they literally, like the Rotifera, 
obtain no systematic.position whatever. 

Of the treatises on Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals there is 
little to be said : they are chiefly founded on the “ Regne Animale ^ 
of Cuvier, and are open to much the same objections as that 
devoted to Entomology. But there are two otlier articles which 
must not be dismissed so summarily,* namely, those by Professor 
Owen on the Mollusca, and by Sir John Richardson on 
Ichthyology, which by their excellence form a striking contrast 
with the vest. Of the former, indeed, we need say but little, the 
general system of the Mollusca, and the leading facts in their 
economy, being so well established, that one looks for little 
departure from the ordinary course in any new treatise upon this 
department of natural history. It may be remarked, however, that 
in opposition to the views of Lacaze-Duthiers, Professor Owen still 
places the Dentalia amongst the Gasteropod Mollusca, and that 
he separates from the so-called Nudibranchiate forms those 
genera which possess no distinct respiratory organs, or dermal 
appendages representing sugh organs, forming of them a distinct 
order under the name of Apneusta. The advantage of this sepa¬ 
ration is more than doubtful. The so-called branohicc of the 
majority of Nudibranchs cannot be regarded as the equivalents of 
the true gills of other Gasteropods, so that their presence or 
absence is a mere question of greater or less extension of tlic 
dermal covering ; and lastly, the ceecal processes of the intestine, 
upon which Professor Owen lays much stress in his comparison 
of these low Gasteropods with the Planarice, are common to the 
whole Nudibranchiate gr^up. 

In Ichthyology, the’ first step in advance of the Cuvieriau 
method was made by Agassiz, \^ho proposed the division of the 
whole class of fishes into four great orders, characterized by the 
nature of the demial covering. The system of Agassiz, the chief 
novelty of which consisted in the establishment of a distinct 
order (Ganoxdei) for the plated fishes so abundant in earlier 
periods of the earth’s history, and of which we have a few ex¬ 
amples in the bony pikes of the American lakes and the sturgeons 
of our own waters, met with but a cold welcome from zoologists, 
who had already found that a classification founded upon cha¬ 
racters derived soiely from one part of the organism could never 
be satisfactory. It was reserved for the late J. Miiller, whose 
name is connected with so many important researches in compa¬ 
rative anatomy^ to place the syjitematic part of Ichthyology, a- 
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subject environed with the greatest difficulties, upon a sound 
footing. In his important memoir “ On the Structure and Limits 
of the Gauoidei/'* he pointed out that in establishing this order, 
Agassiz, by depending solely upon the nature of the dermal 
covering, had included in it many species which, in their general 
structure, were more nearly allied to the ordinary fishes of our 
seas and fresh waters, than to the living represent;atives of the 
extinct fishes of the Ihilaeozoic and Secondary epochs, for the 
benefit of which the order was mainly established ; at the same 
time indicating certain characters derived from the aorta and 
intestine which, when taken in conjunction with the nature of the 
scales, sufficed to distinguish the Ganoids from all other fishes. 
Starting from this point, Professor Miiller showed that the ordi¬ 
nary and familiar fishes which agreed with the Gai\oiils in having 
free gills covered by bony lids or opercula, might stand on one 
side of them; whilst on the other, ^le sharks and rays (the 
Placoids of Agassiz, and the typical cartilaginous fishes of 
Cuvier) might bo placed, the latter uniting the characters of the 
main artery and intestine of the Ganoids, with fixed branchia* and 
a peculiar armature of the skin. Another group was formed for 
those singular fishes, the Lampreys, and called CycloBtomi, from 
their circular sucking mouths; and another, again, for the still 
more remarkable Aviphioxus, which appears from the simplicity 
of its structure to form a passage from the vertebrata to the 
lower types of the animal kingdom. We thus get five primary groups 
of true and undoubted fishes, to which a sixth must be added if 
wo include the Beindosirenin this class, a course which, although 
adopted by Muller and Owen, is' rejected by other naturalists of 
authority, and seems, to say the least of it, still open to many 
objections. , The five groups established by Muller under the 
title of sub-classes, furnished the outline of a grand and simple 
classification which it remained for the^ labours of subsequent 
writers to fill up, and so generaliy "were its advantages recognised, 
that it has been adopted by almost every wi*iter on fishes since 
its publication. Some modifications, indeed, have been introduced 
into it, and the system adopted by Sir John Richardson is that 
of Miiller as altered by Professor Owen. In this modification 
the live primary grpups established by Miiller amongst true 
fishes are got rid of by the simple expedient of dropping out the 
sub-classes altogether, a proceeding which, unfortunately, destroys 
one of the chief beauties of Muller s system, namely, the perfect 
equivalence, not in number of species, but in anatomical signifi- 
(mnee of the primary groups. The only other departure from 
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Miillcr s system involves a worse fiiult, it consists in the union 
of the two lowest groups of the great anatomist of Berlin (the 
Leptocardii, including Amjyhiojom, and the Cyclostomi or Lam¬ 
preys) in a single order, characterized by the absence of true 
rays in the fins! How a creature like the AmphioxuSy destitute 
of a heart and brain,’ respiring and apparently obtaining its food 
by a mechanism very similar to that which is employed for the 
same purposes by creatures so low as the Ascidia amongst the 
Tunicated Mollusks, should bo placed by a philosophical natural¬ 
ist in the same order with fishes like the Lamprey, which altliough 
certainly low in the scale of organization, are still indisputably 
fishes at all points, is not easily understood ; and the arrangement 
is rendered still more incongruous by the introduction amongst 
the already sutficiently heterogeneous components of the group, 
of a family of small fishes allied to the Morris (Leptocephalns) 
of our own shores, and which, although apparently of low organi¬ 
zation, respire by regular opercuhited gills, instead of the separate 
sac-like organs of the Lamprey- We have here another example 
of the impossibility of adopting any single character in classifi¬ 
cation to the exclusion of all others, without violating natural 
affinities. 

Notwithstanding these'ohjections, the treatise on Ichthyology is 
perhaps the most valuable of the Natural History articles, and 
certainly approaches most nearly in its execution to what we 
should regard as the perfection of such an article, in which the 
characters of all the genera are to be given. For the benefit of 
the cursory reader it has a popular portion, printed in large type, 
and containing a sketch of tlie general characters of the different 
groups, with references to the habits of a few of the most remark¬ 
able species; whilst side by side with this the student who wishes 
foif^ more detailed information will find, in smaller print, n regular 
systematic analysis of the orders, families, and genera of fishes, 
arranged in accordance with the most modern views on classifica¬ 
tion. « 

From its very nature. Botany is a subject far more easily treated 
from a general point of view than Zoology: the structure and 
mode of life of one plant resemble those of'anotlier far more 
closely than is the case even in animals of tlie same primary type, 
and the facility with which a general notion of the phenomena 
presented by the vegetable kingdom may be given is increased in 
a corresponding degree. Moreover, these phenomena arc gene¬ 
rally so well* ascei^^ined, at all events for the greater part of the 
vegetable world, that any competent writer sitting down with 
a conscientious determination to bring together to the best of his 
power the chief""results of hotai)ical investigation, could hardly 
fail to produce* an elementary treatise on the science of Botany 
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which should bo tolerably satisfactory. Hence, although Pro¬ 
fessor Balfour has been confined here within the limits of a single 
treatise, the reader will obtain from it a better general notion of 
the subject treated, than, in the case of animals, from the zoolo¬ 
gical articles, which meander thr6ugh so many volumes. The 
author arranges his subject in the ordinary way, commencing 
with the anatomy and physiology of plants, of which his first 
section contains a good account. Some allowance must, however, 
be made liere for the length of time which has elapsed since the 
publication of the article,—the numerous remarkable and inte¬ 
resting discoveries which have been made lately with regard to 
the reproduction of the Cryptogamia, were only commencing 
when Professor Balfour must have been writing his treatise, which 
will consequently appear imperfect to those acquainted with the 
great advance made within the last ten years in this department 
of Botany. 

In his second section, Professor Balfour discusses the subject 
of botanical classification, and gives an analysis of the natural 
orders of plants ; and his third section is devoted to the im¬ 
portant question of Botanical Geography. In a fourth part we 
have a short sketch of Palaeontological Botany, chiefly with 
reference to the carboniferous formations, but also noticing some 
of the vegetable remains found in other strata. 

We sincerely wish tlmt wo could have bestowed more general 
commendation than the foregoing strictures contain, on the 
scientific portions of tin’s last edition of the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica." It is scarcely to be expected, nor is it indeed to 
be desired, that every re-issue of so costly and comprehensive a 
work should be from alpha to omega a Hfacimento, and we have 
admitted tliat as regards chemistry it is next to impossible for any 
encyclopcedic record to keep up with the pace of discoveiy. 
survey of the Platonic or scholastic philosophies ouce fairly 
executed, suffices fora work iufended for general readers. The 
student of such intellectual phenomena has his proper guides and 
manuals, and does not require, or may possibly’disdaiu, the sum¬ 
maries of an encyclopcedia. Into the departments of History and 
lliogi’aphy we remark with pleasure the infusion of new life* The 
Rev. Charles Merivale's “ Compendium of Boman History’* leaves 
usnothingtodcsirobeyondthe vain wish thatmore space had been al¬ 
lotted to him; and the late Lord Macaulcw'shiographicalportraitures 
arc among the happiest productions of nis learned and picturesque 
pen. Archbishop Whately’s dissertation on the^^ Bise, Progress, 
and Corruptions of Christianity,** forms a useful adjunct to the 
earlier treatises by Stewart and Mackintosh on “ Metaphysical 
and Ethical Science,*’ nor until philology shall be allowed full 
play in the theological domain,' have we reason to expect that 
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this subject will be more ably handled. Perhaps the Geographical 
sections, principal and aecondurVi might have been improved by a 
more liberal resort to modern travels : and those on Indian philo¬ 
sophy and history will not bear comparison with the correspond¬ 
ing articles in the excellent Eiicyclopddie of Ersch and Gruber. 
In the account of Aii, if we do not find any marked originality 
or eloquence, neither are wo called upon to dissent from rash and 
sweeping theories : and the readers for whom these volumes are 
specially intended have no reason to complain of the provision 
made for them under the heads of criticism, poetry, and general 
literature. In noticing the defects in the scientific treatises wo 
Lave, in fact, exhausted our quiver of objections to this eighth 
edition, and will refrain from further regret at its occasional short¬ 
comings in other departments. 

The aspect of a work on which so many hands have been em¬ 

ployed, resembles in soim? measure the aspect of a great library. 

Each is a memento of tlie old yet ever impressive truth, that 
art is long and life is short. To fill those shelves, to collect 
those records of human knowledge and progress, has been the 
labour of generations. Each worker has perhaps promised or 
Avhispered to himself some recompense for his toil—a name at 
the moment or for the future in recognition of it. Eew have 
attained a passing, still fewer a permanent reputation. The lights 
of one age are eclipsed hy the lights of another, and eveji the 
greatest names arc subject to the mutations of fashion or to changes 
in the current Of human inquiry. Has it, then, been lost labour 
to rise up early and so lato take rest? is the pursuit of learning 
or science, as the dying Brutus said of libcily, “ a name only ?” 
and is it not wisdom therefore to desist from labour that apparently 
avails not, and adopt the Epicurean’s conclusion in Persiua — 


* Indulge Genio ; carpamus dulcia: nostrum est 
Quod vivis: ciiiis fet manes et fabula fies. 

Vive memor lethi: fugit ho^ri; hoc quod loquor, inde est ?*’ 

Let not the earnest worker he disheartened : that which is so com¬ 
monly denied to tlie individual is often granted to the species ; and 
he has not laboured in vain who has added his'mite to the treasury 
of human knowledge. Every error that is removed, every inroad 
that is made on the realms of ignorance, credulity, and falsehood, 
bring mankind so much nearer to the Image in which they worn 
created, tend to increase tlfe stock of human happiness, and help 
the torch of sciepce to bum more steadily and clearly. 

The list of contributors to this encyclopcedia, published at the 
end of the index-volume, has partly suggested these reflections. It 
contains a roll dnd count of names as memorable as have ever been 
combined in a* single age or for i common task. For to Dugallv 
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Stewart, Mackintosh, Jeffrf>y, Thomas de Quincey, James 
Mill, Thomas Yottng, Sir William Hamilton, Walter Scott, 
tind Thomas Babington Macaulay -were given intellects, 
analytic, synthetic, or imaginative, as eminent in degree and as 
various in kind as have over ministered to the instruction or 
delight of mankind. In the fact that airthese opulent minds 
were contemporary, we have a steadfast pledge and a joyful 
assurance that the intellectual lamp of Britain hums as brightly 
us over, that although the course may vary indifferent ages,the suc¬ 
cession of the runners will not fail, and that those who have entered 
“ the mighty nations of tlie dead," are hut the precursors of an 
equally illustrious line of contenders for the prize in the arena 
of literature and science. 


-- 

Art. VI.—Idees Xapoleoniennes: the Second 

Empire. 

Ten Years of Imperialism in France : Impressions of a Flancni\ 

Edinburgh and London. 18G2. 

T he wildestschemer of modern times asked for the greatestrealm 
on the Continent, to use it as the field for gigantic experi¬ 
ments, suggested by what ho himself called his “llcrveries;'’ and the 
gift was accorded to him without couditiou or reservation. When 
Louis Napoleon requested the Ei'ench people to hand over them¬ 
selves and tlieir territory into his single hand, if they did not 
thoroughly know the man, their leaders know what his views had 
been, witli one exception ; and that exception was supplied by 
the very fact of his enormous request, which showed that he i;on- 
lemplated a perfect and absolute centralizing of the Government 
in the one. Despite the boastfulness common to every nation, 
and the fondness for wonderment that mankind lias indulged in 
nil times, tliere is, we believe, no adequate sense of the huge 
theoretical and practical problem involved in the Napoleonic ex¬ 
periment no^^^ working out in this year 18G2. Huge problems, 
indeed, are commonplaces just now. Glancing abroad we see, 
apparently on the eve of a crisis, tlio long-maturing contest of 
nationalities against dvnustics and bureaucracies—the Austrian 
and Gorman Governments being in no way sufficiently daunted 
by the fate of the Italian monarchies to yield up with a good 
grace the obsolete prerogatives tiiat tli^y have heretofore contrived 
to retain in the face of awakened public opinioiJ. At the same 
time, tliroughout vast regions of-the world, intermingled with the 
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perplexities of administration, but yet essentially distinct, are 
great questions of nationality; and convulsively yet tediously 
working out a semi-political and semi-ethnological problem, are 
immense tracts of Germany, Scandinavia, Poland, Pansclavonia, 
and Eussia Proper—if there is such a thing. The question of 
its hierarchy is foit;ed upon Catholic Christendom, about one 
quarter of which is prepared to handle the subject. Before our 
living eyes, Italy, for the first time in her history, is establishing 
herself as a consolidated nation. The theory propounded by 
Adam Smith in the days of our great-grandfathers is now march¬ 
ing substantially across the Continent of Europe, even into the 
precincts of protection, as in the caso of Prance, Belgium, and 
the Zollverein. But in many respects, more startling than all 
these agitatio 4 s is that problem whicli may bo summed up in the 
single word Prance. 

It is not very many yeai^i since statesmen and public writers were 
wont to discuss the condition of states foreign to their own, as 
dependent mainly upon the form of government, and wo ascribed 
all the evils in Prance or Austria to the despotism of tlioir rulers 
or the bigotry of their official servants. We were encouraged to 
do so, because our knowledge of such countries was partial and 
uncertain, drawn principally through the library, through the 
imperfect reports of official documents, or patriotic accusations, 
with the very scanty and precarious addenda afforded by tho 
observations of intelligent travellers. It is only in our own time 
that facilities of intercourse have so greatly multiplied the number 
of those travellers, and of residents in foreign countries, that wo 
have to a certain extent procured a transfusion of society ; and 
to the same degree we have got together the solid raw materials 
for a genuine inteniational public opinion. In proportion as wo 
have thus acquired an intimate knowledge of other countries, we 
English have been confijrmod in our repugnance to the centralized 
despotic powers which maintained their rule by ‘‘ keeping down’* 
the public; but we have also discovered how much every 
policy of the kiniwas the product of the state of knowledge and 
opinion in each country, or derived its licence to exist from defici¬ 
encies in the intellectual and moral condition “of the people. In 
a-general sense, it may be safely said that every Crovemment is 
an equation of the capacity of the people for managing its cor¬ 
porate affairs; and thus, while we have learned to regard the 
excesses and vices of the most obstinate despotism, if not with 
greater respect, ^t least with more charity, we have also been led 
to trace important distinctions between the tendencies and move¬ 
ments of the nations themselves. It would be absurd to imagine 
for a moment that axiy state in ]fiurope is completely isolated, or 
has ever been* so since travelling commenced. With regard to 
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many countries, they have been subjected to external influences, 
and there are some few which have been the steady object of 
foreign iuterforenue. Italy, Poland, and France present con¬ 
spicuous examples: the last in a more transitory fashion, the 
first ever since the Middle Ages; and in this instance the reasons 
are sufficiently obvious. The beauty of the land, and its richness 
in many resources besides those of mere material wealth, conspired 
to attract the ambitious of foreign princes; while at various 
periods the residence of the chief of the priesthood of Catholic civi¬ 
lization invited the intriguers of every court to make the capital of 
Italy their head-quarters. It has thus happened that, while some 
nations have been able to develop their own faculties and purposes 
in far greater freedom than others, Italy has been the most re¬ 
markable example to the contrary; her innate faculties, und the 
designs of her best I’cformers, having been of the highest order, 
but having been throughout the last ten centuries thwarted,baffled, 
and frustrated by combinations of every conceivable character. 
To recognise tliis influence of one country over another, is to 
admit the importance of international sympathies and of foreign 
action upon the development and growth of each body politic ; 
and when once wo have gone so far, we perceive how momentous 
it is to the growth of each nation, according to its own genius 
and convictions, tlmt it should promote the development of coun¬ 
tries liarmonizing with it in its instincts and opinions. This tmth 
has been more distinctly perceived heretofore by the preachers of 
loyal right divine and the advocates of perfectly centralized 
government, tlxan by the champions of constitutional rule. Never¬ 
theless, the gradual spread of intelligence and intercourse, with 
the inevitable impulse to freedom of thought through the material- 
freedom of action, has resulted in multiplying the states governed 
by constitutional administration, and the influence of constitu¬ 
tional opinions has proporionately gaine4 in strength as well as in 
territory. It has not been by any direct intervention. Hitherto, 
constitutional states have been* content to rely upon a certain 
dogmatic form of political free-trade, which thpy call the doctrine 
of “ iion-intervention,*’ and for which they have undoubtedly 
many powerful arguments. No nation, they say, can maintain 
its independence until it has at least sufficient internal conviction 
and strength to assert that independence. The first step towards 
freedom is to abstain from needless interference with others. We 
must assume tfiat foreign states desire to be as we find them; and 
if we wish to uphold respect for public law, we pust not trespass 
upon the grounds of others. The liberty we assert for ourselves 
compels us, therefore, to abstain frejm meddling where we have 
no jurisdiction. It has so happened that emjfirical deviations 
from this doctrine, as in the case of Greece, have? not turned out 
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very happily. The result has been that, upon the whole, consti¬ 
tutional states have deliberately observed this dogmatic species 
of self-restraint, debarring themselves from promoting the develop¬ 
ment of similar communities ; although to multiply the number 
of governments of their own genus, and to enlarge the territory 
of constitutional rule* is practically to fortify the outposts of their 
o'PVTi strength, and so far to secure themselves against the chance 
of those fluctuations in human aftairs which have submerged 
many a state that believed itself above danger. It is perhaps only 
within the last year or two that statesmen have begun to see 
.through the fallacy that has heretofore fettered the legitimate 
action of constitutional states in support of their younger imita¬ 
tors ; but the question is brought to an issue in a manner so un¬ 
precedented and so close to us, the oldest and most powerful of 
constitutional states, that wo, as well as the rest of the world, arc 
compelled to study it intently. France constitutes bodily a 
problem which is the exact opposite of that worked out by Eng¬ 
land from the time of John downwards. England illustrates the 
proposition of self-government, carried through local ramifications 
to the furthest extent; France embodies the reverse proposition 
—government by proxy through one man, the whole power of the 
state concentrated in his single grasp. It is now ten years since 
Louis Napoleon asked France to give him herself and her territory, 
with all her possessions and forces, in order that he might carry 
out that proposition; and amongst the many books that have 
been written upon so fertile a subject, there is not one that brings 
it to so distinct a focus as the unpretending anonymous volume 
entitled Ten Years of Imperialism in France ; Impressions of a 
Flaneur.’* 

Statisticians usually allow twenty years to a generation, and 
within tlie last four generations, France has appeared before the 
world in half-a-dozen aspects,-—as the ancient kingdom of the 
Most Christian King, governed by peremptory absolutism; as 
the savagest republic ever witnes^d by that experienced and sage 
authority, history;, as a military empire, less barbarous but more 
dangerous to foreign states, and more rapid in its encroachments 
and dictations than any previous invader; as a ^restored monarchy 
“ by the grace of God” and the Duke of Wellington, moderated 
to suit modern prejudices; as a constitutional monarchy, esta¬ 
blished by force of barricades, and existing by the grace of the 
iourgeoigie; and then, after the brief interlude of a didactic re¬ 
public, as the second empire, which, with one remarkable exception, 
unites in itself all the natural elements of the previous regimes 
except one. It is the centralized personal authority of the old 
monarchy, restored by the universal suflrage of the first republic, 
in the name of the first empire, with the original inspirations of 
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its own author, the second Emperor; carefully excluding the 
ideas, the associations, and influences of that constitutional 
monarchy which spontaneously sought its own apotheosis under 
the sublime name of “ Mr. Smith.*' Twelve years ago, the exist¬ 
ence of such a state as this new empire was the dream of one 
solitary man, who was regarded with indilfercfiice, if not contempt 
itself,—now it is an establislicd reality. Alone he did it. He 
has changed the entire face of the land,—altered the outAvard 
picture of its great towns, imparted enterprise to its agriculture, 
re-created its army, and restored its potency for dictation abroad. 
J3ut he has done l‘ar more than that,—he has changed the manners 
if not the genius of the people, and bidden the mind of France to 
obey his will. The literature of the country has sunk, with its 
intellect, to be his servant. But he has worked even a greater 
miracle than that complete subjugation of the countrymen of 
Eousseau and Voltaire,—lie has made •the Frenchman an active 
investing commercialist, and, wonderful as it may seem, a sailor. 
Although the thing has been done it looks incredible; the more 
distinctly we present it to our eyes, the more difficult we find it 
of belief. To account for the fact, wo impute it to various ^la- 
chiavellian purposes; we lighten the burthen of belief, by assuming 
that much of the pageant is spui'ious; but we only delude our¬ 
selves by struggling to force the facts into accordance with our own 
predilections, instead of studying them as they ai'e, and plainly 
confessing the conclusions which they might teach us. It is 
worth while, at nil events, to ascertain distinctly what Louis 
Napoleon has actually done, if only for the purpose of endea¬ 
vouring to appreciate what he might do further. 

One reason why the result is so difficult of comprehension is, ^ 
that we begin by blinding our siglit with prejudices against the 
man. We are not now about to consider how far he is bad or 
good, wicked or beneficent, dovil or angeU Our opinion upon his 
moral character has been placed»on record, and it is not yet time 
to revise that estimate. Nor are we simply going to “give the 
devil his due.” Wo have a harder task on ln^ud, but one that, 
perhaps, concerns us and our interest somewhat more nearly. It 
is to ascertain the nature and measure of that thing called Louis 
Napoleon, as a natural phenomenon, and as one element in the 
political and social dynamics of the world. The moment we 
enter upon this examination, our past crude ideas and hasty 
judgment arc rebuked by the marked contrast between the man 
as wo appraised him aud liis performances. Fe\^individuals have 
been less strangers in certain circles of European society. Louis 
Napoleon has resided in Franco, in England, imitaly; represen¬ 
tative men of all Europe have met him in the d/awing-roora, on 
the race-course, at tho dining-table; he has been an author, and 
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his lucubrations, even before the still unfinished Life of Caesar,” 
have attracted attention less from their style and force tliau from 
the genealogy of the writer and the bold adoption of extreme 
opinions. A royal adventurer, with solemn countenance, he seemed 
to have proclivities equally for certain regions of London 
society which were either eminently didactic or somewhat “ fast 
the race-course and the lioyul Society in Albemarle-sti*eet, the 
society of accomplished savans and of a fair novelist, had equal 
attractions for that silent, grave-faced gentleman, who, though 
encumbered by an imperial name, seemed to walk about in a 
dream of half-intelligible reverie, and was by many supposed to 
have nought to say. Some who saw him as the regular attendant 
at the scientific meetings, thought that througli the mask of 
impassibility ihey detected the inward dulness. To use plain 
language, he was regarded as a pretender, bursting wiifi unsatis¬ 
fied ambition, superstitiously imagining himself to be tlxo special 
object of a wonderful destiny, yet discounting disappointment by 
a consciousness of inborn incapacity,—in short, as a man at once 
pretentious, spurious, and stolid. 

There were indeed not a few who knew better. More than 
one literary man of high repute had discovered under that exterior 
of inexorable gravity, evidences of remarkable understanding and 
power. Professors of the exact sciences had observed that the 
royal lounger was an unusually able mathematician, and his mili- 
tarv works had attracted interest and attention. Others who 
knew him more* intimately had noted a still larger i*ange of facul¬ 
ties, including a curious power of enjoyment. But there was a 
reason for the public repute. Prom the working of motives that 
are not yet quite apparent—it might be partly policy, partly a 
natural openuess not incompatible with habitual reserve, or the 
irrepressible force of inward instinct,—tlie exile did not always 
conceal the confident .expectation which be had of some day 
attaining to the throne of his uncle. Amongst his more intimate 
associates was an artist of the highest talent, who was conspicuous 
for his refined manners and fashionable ..associations. This gen¬ 
tleman formed one of a very gay party given by Prince Napoleon. 
The champagne and talk had inflamed the imaginations of the 
guests, and an English nobleman desired them to fill their 
bumpers and drink to the Emperor of the French, with three 
times three, or something very like it. The sudden coldness of 
Louis Napoleon, his grave and almost disapproving countenance, 
threw a damp ovpr the fervour. There was an awkward pause; 
he seemed to be lost in thought; and then, suddenly conscious 
that the host waa not makipg himself agreeable, he said, as if to 
account for histoood and to respond to the toast,—“Ah! gen¬ 
tlemen, it will* come,” or worda to that eflect The some inti- 
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mates, however, observed, tliat as soon as he entered within the 
circle of more ceremonious and orthodox society, he instantly 
assumed that appearance of coldness and constraint which so 
many took for dulness. Nor is it wonderful if, with all this 
gravity, his actions made people account him a sort of solemn 
trifler. The aspirer towards the imperial ctown dabbled in revo¬ 
lutions. He and bis brotlier both appeared in the Roman insur¬ 
rection of 1831 ; and Louis Napoleon had to fly. A few years 
later we see him appearing before the fourth regiment of artillery, 
the first coi'ps entered by the original Napoleon, and inviting the 
soldiers to recognise him as heir; which they did with instan¬ 
taneous and furious cries of “ Vive VEmpereurT The sudden 
invasion of Boulogne in an English steamer, with a tame eagle as 
part of its theatrical properties, was still less felicitous. And the 
manner in which tlie constitutional Government of Louis Pliilippe 
contented itself at first with sending tlie insurgent to the United 
States, and afterwards with sentencing the iVetender to “ per¬ 
petual” imprisonment at Ham, followed up by tacit permission 
to escape after a not profitless residence of six years, implied that 
ho was accounted of slight importance. With wisdom acquired 
after the event, it is possible to form a juster estimate of the 
man ; and Ave now read by fresh light his “ Reveries iV>litiques,” 
puhlisljed in 183:2, followed by “Considerations Rolitiques et 
Militaires sur la Suisse,” “ Manuel sur rArtillerie,” and the 


‘‘ Tdees Napolboniennes" of 1839. But this was not all. During 
thethoughtfnl adventurers seclusion at Ham,appeared apamphlet, 
entitled, “ Analyse de la Question des Sucres, par l.ouis Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte, Fort dii Ham, Aout, 1842,” in which he not only 
showed a due regard for the eau sucre interest, but proved thalT' 
ho had penetrated deeply into the peculiar nature of French agri¬ 
culture and the relative interests of colonial and beet-root su^rs, 

A retrospective glance at these records of his thought, renders 
it plain that he assiduously and carefully studied the institutions, 
manners and customs, industries;, and material progress of other 
countries besides his own; but wo are not prepared to say that 
he understood our institutions as Englishmen understand them, 
any more than bis Anglo-Saxon hosts understood him. There is 
a foreign bent in tliought, sympathy, and even in the percep¬ 
tions as well as in the tongue; and each nation has its own 
accent” of thought and feeling. It is some such complete 
natural and national identity of sensation which accounts for the 
fact, that when a second candidature arose fo^ the presidency of 
the French Republic, the people gave the prize to that man of 
whom we on this side of the Channel had formed so very humble 
an estimate. The Presidency, which Avas origiilally to last for a 
short term, Avas extended to a ten years’ occupation, with some- 
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thing very like autocratic authority; and in December, 1852, by 
force of the bloody coup d'Hat and the sanction of universal 
suffrage, Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte assumed the title, 
rank, and power of “ Napoleon the Third, Emperor of the French, 
by the grace of God and the will of the people/’ The chief con¬ 
spirator’s share in the hideous stroke of ytate has been extenuated 
by ascribing the authorship to General St. Arnaud; but it was 
the master not the man wlio reaped the large profit. 

He now set hioxself to produce an entirely new edition of the 
^‘Idees Napoleoniennes,” not in the form of a bound and printed 
volume, but of an empire entirely re-edited. It would take far 
more space than wo can afford—a book ten times the size of that 
we are reviewing—to recount step hy step the method in whieli 
this colossal labour was accomplished; we can only follow the 
fastigia, and indicate whut has been done. One of the most im¬ 
portant and most obvious results is tlie reconstruction of Paris, 
with a completeness and rapidity Avhich appear to combine the 
power of magic wdth that of imperial engineering. The old 
houses disappeared; the very material of which they were con¬ 
structed vanishing into space, or ratlicr, through cleverly managed 
contracts, they sliiiked into the new buildings, which arise with 
stone faces, architectural oi*namentation, and a general symmetry 
unknown in the old liutetia, 

“ Since the large works began, each year from 800,000 to 1,000,000 
tons of cast and wrought iron, from 40,000 to 50,OCX) tons of cement, 
4,000,000 hectolitres of lime, and 400,000 stores of stone, paid duty. 
The transport of these materials required a permission each year for 
, above 3500 wagons and above 10,000 carts. 

“The demolition and reconstruction of houses, the building or 
repairing of churches, towers, palaces, markets, and barracks, and the 
opening of new streets and thorouglifares, represent only one side of 
the labour and cost besto^wJd on this work of regeneration. There is 
another which is equally important, and which comes under the general 
denomination of ‘ travail des ponts dt chaussees.^ It comprises the con¬ 
struction and recongtruction of bridges and quays, new pavement, 
trottoirSy plantations, squares, and the extension of sewers and water 
conduits. Three new bridges have been thrown across the Seine— 
the Pont Napoleon III., high up towards Charenton; the Pont de 
Solferino, opposite the garden of the Tuileries; and the Pont de T Alma, 
connecting the boulevard of the same name on the two sides of the 
river. Nineteen millions of francs were required to redeem the tolls on 
nine bridges where they still existed. 

“ Great parli of tli e embankment on both sides of the Seine has been 
removed from the Pont de Constantine down to the Pont de I’Alma— 
that is, well nigh seven kilomdhres of walls, varying from fifty to eighty 
feet in height—and provided with, wharves and broad towing-paths. 
The new thoroughfares have been« provided with a complete system 
of sewerage and water-eonduits; besides which, new main sewers have 
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been laid down in several of the old thoroughfares, nominally in the 
Quartier du Louvre. To this must be added the metamorphosis of the 
Bois de Boulogne, of the Champs Elysoes, the Avenue de l’lmp6ratrice, 
the planting of trees on the new boulevards, and a number of smaller 
squares opened out and converted into gardens. 

“A length of about 20,000 metres of thorouglifares has been opened 
from the heart of the town in every direction. Other 10,000 metres 
arc already marked out for further openings. Indeed, as for plans, 
there is no want of them ; the town has not in vain 50,000Z. to 00,000?. 
for plans and aligneincnis on its budget; the portefeuilles are full of 
them, and other.s are daily spoken of.” 


The work grew to tlio hand of the workman. The eslimato of 
the year was exceeded by the expenses, and a balance was restored 
by extraordinary credits—184,000,000 of franej^ having been 
taken since J8o2 for ‘‘extraordinary expenses” alone. The 
growing population and business of Baris have im*reused its 
revenues ; its revenues have been laid out so us to render it more 
attractive : and by ilui incorporation of the httnlieue, extending 
the city to tlie lines of the fortifications, it has taken in additional 
tcri'itory and population, witli an augmented number of the tax¬ 
payers. The total outlay since 1852 lias probably exceeded 
10,000,000/. sterling, swelled by loans to mure than 18,000,000/. 
sterling. The prospects of the city finance, however, arc excellent ; 
the receipts constantly advancing more rapidly than the outlay. 
But the money outlay docs not constitute the only cost. The 
law of 1852 rendered the dispossession of hoHisc occupants a 
summary process, by force of a simple decree, without any public 
notification or discussion. The' plan has been recommended ns 
n short cut to prevent jol)bing, but peojde complain tluit it doet^ * 
not prevent injustice or favoritism. In the Boulevard do Malos- 
iicrbes, for instance, ‘^many private liotols of wealthy people 
not exactly conspicuous for their adl^prence to tlic Imperial 
Government, had to bo razed to the ground, to the great incoU' 
venienoo of the owners.” Th» shopkeepers, a very stationary 
class in l^aris, cried out^loudly against the sudden removal, which 
was always inconvenient, and sometimes ruinous. Goveniment 
employes and others with fixed salaries, had to move ofi' to tho 
suburbs, the better houses demanding better rents ; and with that 
rise has come a rise in the price of provisions and necessaries. 
More beautiful than the old Lutetia, Imperial Paris is a great 
deal more expensive. 

But there Jmve been still greater changes. The Prefect of the 
Seine has been converted to a species of Pasha ; the municipality 
being'transformed to a mere tradition, its business administered by 
a commission whom the Pasha names. The irtiw hoard may be 
very able and equitable, but it is irresponsible, atfd many persons 
•who have not succeeded in obtaining information or in influencing 
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its coiii’se of notion, complain that others have known its secrets 
beforehand, and have somehow or other contrived to buy cheap in 
unfashionable quarters which have subsequently been cleared out 
and converted into regions of palaces. But bas the change been 
unpopular ? By no means ; the buildings employ considerable 
numbers of the working classes. ^lanaged by degrees; the im¬ 
provement of the city has, as we have said, attracted an increased 
number of residents and of visitors, and with them have come 
greatly increased trade, and greatly increased profits; the total 
effect being, that profits and wages hav^ expanded in a correspond¬ 
ing degree for a larger number of people. 

Nor is that all. The embellishment of Paris has incidentally 
been made to subserve another vast and surprising reform—the 
entire i*evision the military system. 

“ Constantinople enjoys the official title of Mahruse, which means 
the ‘ well-guarded.’ Many people may think that this title might be 
claimed with more justice by Paris. Nor, perhaps, would they be 
wrong. The many broad thoroughfares lately opened are so many 
military lines for acting with large bodies of troops and cannon. The}" 
enable these troops to maintain sure communication between each other, 
and to isolate the number of small ‘quartiers’ into which the town has 
been broken up by these arteries. A number of barracks, and other 
strongly built and detached public edifices, are dispersed all over the 
town, forming so many points for concentrating the military force in 
defensive positions. The fortifications round the town, above all, the 
forts outside, are in first-rate order, and have been increased ; lastly, a 
corps d’armee, of three divisions, called the Army of Paris, is kept up 
* en permanence,’ besides the Garde Imperials, a complete corps d’armce 
. in itself, of foot, horse, and artillery.” 

The Garde Tmpcriale introduced into the political head-quarters 
of J^Vance splendid traditions and a muguificent force. It is a 
body of soldiers whose, prosperity and privileges are peculiarly 
identified with the general prospi^rity of the army and with the 
one man who presides over the ^tliole. For other regiments the 
expenses of Paris, are too severe, and he stationed there is 
accounted to be a tax rather than otherwise ; but the Garde 
]mp6riale is in itself an anny formed of promoted men, of picked 
soldiers, so that it concentrates the ambitions of the whole military 
order. - Almost nil its members are decorated, all have a higher 
rate of pay, and its officers have a mess such as they have in our 
own regiments ; the result being that it constitutes a sort of demo¬ 
cratic and‘military peerage, essentially destined to sustain the 
system which has created it. Another measure of reform was 
the creation of the Dotatiorude VArnx^e^ a sort of military fund, 
the staple of which is the merney paid in for the exemptions of 
young men who are drawn untter the conscription law of 1832, 
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modified by tlie law of 1855, and expended iu additional pay for 
re-enlisting soldiers and in pensions for retired veterans. The 
etfect of this measure is twofold. In the first place, workmen, 
artisans, and labourers may, if they like, have their fling in the 
army, and retire while still iu middle life upon that which to a 
Frenchman is a competency, either to resume their civil occupa¬ 
tions, or to lounge about at ease. By favour of all the allowances, 
a man thirty-six years old may have an accumulated capital of six 
thousand francs, besides his pension of one hundred francs a-year. 
In the second place, the soldier may persevere in the army, and 
rise to yet higher wealth and dignity. Although sixty or seventy 
thousand young Frenchmen are still annually drafted for service* 
under the force of conscription, on the whole the force has been 
converted from a species of militia to a professional class, almost 
a caste, with inteiests divided from the rest of the population, 
its prospects identified with the continued elevation and expan¬ 
sion of the Imperial authority. Incidentally this change of tlie 
whole military service has been attended by tlje removal of many 
almses. Sucli, for instance, as the dealing in substitutions, a trade 
which defraudetl private families and the ytate. The securities 
of the conscript for wlioin exemption was thus obtained, remained 
always liable for the service of his stibstitute; and if descried by 
that second man, wliich often happened, tliey had to purehase a 
fresh ]‘eeruit, som(Jtimes being thus called upon to pay several 
times over. Frivate families, tlu^relbre, regard the present system, 


under* which the whole business of substitution is conducted 


through tlie dc as a, groat practical improve¬ 

ment ; and society countorsigus the opinion of military men, that 
it is better than that wliich obtained under the Bourgeois King,wdio * 


did not understand military matters. 


'Dio armv is entirely iden- 
• 


tided with the present, and its future is thoroughly cut oft* from 
the past. Its whole aspect is truusforqjed—dross, armament, 
drill, material, have all been eluwnged and improved. The tradi¬ 
tions ot’tlio African army and its Costume have disappeai'ed, to be 
replaced by uniforms and standards which ret;al the glories of 
the Crimea and Italy, so that the soldier of Napoleon III. falls 
buck upon nothing,* but advances perpetually with his chief. 

Of course tins splendid luxury must be paid for, and so it is; 
but tlie Bill is not quite so enormous as we might have expected. 


One million of francs for each 1000 men is about the average cost 
before 1848. The Budget of 1847 gives 349J millions as the cost of 
the army ; but from this sum IG millions must be deducted for Civil 
government and other expenses in Algeria, which now figure in the 
Budget of the Colonies; so that 333 miUions remains as the cost of 
337,000 men, which was the effective during the year.. The Budget 
of 1858 shows an expenditure of 37^ millions for an average eftective 
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of 415,COO men; and even these 377 millions include 11 millions of 
arrears of former years, so that properly only 36(5 millions apply to 
the year itself, showing an increase of 33 millions above 1847. . . . 

** Thus at an expense of from 30 to 40 millions of francs a year more, 
France has the gratification of knowing that.she is able to go to war 
almost at a moment’s notice. 

“ The financial report lately presented to the legislative bodies, 
announces a notable reduction in the effective of the army. The 
average, which was 47(5,000 men on the 1st of January, 1861, has been 
reduced to 446,000 in 1862, and is said to be farther diminished to 
400,(XK) men. From what was said abpve about the elasticity of the 
furlough system, and the latitude the Government has in calling out 
‘whatever proportion it deems fit of the contingent, it will be clear 
that this economy can be effected without impairing the efficiency.” 

The Prince de Joinvillo acquired unprecedented glory by 
transforming himself from a French Prince into a genuine sailor, 
and teaching his men to become Jack Tars; but the Prince’s 
father retired from business, the young man himself became an 
exile and n wanderer; and, excluded from marine employment, he 
has lately figured as a sort of tutor to his young nephews, who 
have been volunteers in the Federal army of Araei’ica. Mean¬ 
while the once contemptible exile has capped the glory of tlie 
Orleans admiral,—lie has called a navy into existence. ITc has 
been foremost in building rapid steamers on the most recent 
models, and his activity in creating an iron-clad navy has excited 
apprehension even in maritime England. And these results have 
been obtained At an expenditure of 10 millions of francs tinder 
the lowest outlay of the July^ dynasty. Do w'e not begin to 
observe that the mathematician has displayed some talent for 
finance in naval as well as municipal and social affairs ? 

Ever since 1830 the revenues of France have shown a con¬ 
siderable elasticity, but the progress has been still greater during 
the last decade. Attho same time the expenditure has more than 
kept pace with the revenue, insomuch that from 1840 downwards, 
deficit has been the rule withcftit a single exception. Even in 
the years when there seems to have hceii a surplus revenue, it 
was owing to extraordinary resources, arising from loans, increase 
of the floating debt, and similar expedients. The revenue for the 
eight years ending 1859, for which the accounts are not yet quite 
made up, is calculated at 12,559 millions of francs, the expenditure 
at 15,631 millions, leaving a deficit for the eight .years of 80,000 
millions, or more than 122,000,000Z. sterling. It may be supposed 
that the two gre^.t wars of 1854 and 1859 were in part chargeable 
with the deficiency, but the contrary is the case. They w^sre more 
than covered, severally, b^rthetwo loans of 750 millions and 500 
millions; foro^*those sunEis theyonly consumed 1,050 millions, leav¬ 
ing 200 millions for other purposes. But the surplus thps occurring 
was spent, and was'not applied in reduction of the deficit indicated 
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above- Many oilier extraordinary resources have also been used 
up for purijoses of outlay: tlie reserve of the Fond d’Aniortissement, 
75G millions; consolidation of the Bank capital, 100 millions; con¬ 
solidation of the Caisse de la Dotation de l^Armee, 135 millions; 
Obligations Trentenaires, for the completion of the railways, 130 
millions; increase of the floating debt, 307 millions; besides 
other little porq^uisites which it is difficult to specify with sufficient 
distinctness. The Flaneur reckons that the extraordinai'v resources 
thus employed in the ten years of Imperialism amount to not less 
than 4010 millions, of which 314H have been covered in the 
manner that we have mentioned. Still the floating debt is not 
large. Tlie Treasury is a kind of general cashier and banker for 
the communes, and has divers public and private establishmouts 
under its guarantee; the liabilities which look bulky are thus 
considerably dispersed, while the pressure of the floating debt 
is proportionately diffused and diiuinislied. In the meantime 
the revenue continues to incri‘ase. Comparing the most pro¬ 
ductive year before the establishment of the Empire, 1810, witli 
the lust year of which we have accounts, we And that the I'evcnuo 
lias increased from 1351 to 1740 millions, or nearly pur cent. 
But 1858 was a bad year, and the veal increase is better indicated 
by 185!), in which it is calculated at nearly 35 per cent. The 
actual outlay and deficit are not the real cause of the uneasiness 
created by the constant growth of tlic expenditure, hut it is trace¬ 
able to the system of management. There is no solidarity in the 
(Jubinet; there is no collective budget. Each department makes 
its separate report to the Emperor; and as each is anxious to 
distinguish itself by the eflicacy of its public operations, it pro¬ 
ceeds upon the principle expressed by the vulgar saying, Damir 
the expense.’* With an increase in the necessaries of life has 
com^an increase of official salaries, and the departments consumo 
the more pay. The government of Smith," thoroughly 

bourgeois us it was, “ had to affect a cynical disregard of appear¬ 
ances tlie government of the Emperor is bound to he splendid, 
not only in the field br^t iu the palace. The sole check upon 
the universal tendency to increased spending lies in the one head 
that thinks for uH; and though we liave seen that in certain 
very broad sections of the revenue a striking economy has been 
clFected, the tendency still remains the same. 

It is a common idea that the interference of the government iu 
public works, even in commercial enterprise and the regulation of 
industry, began witli the Second Empire; hut the writer of the 
book before us is right in describing that notion as a blunder. 
The interference did not originate wi^i any one administration ; it 
springs from the genius of the Frencljjpeople, which has called 
upon its central authority to pla^^ the part of a ifniversal Provi- 
[Vol. LXXVm. No. CLIV.] New Series, Vol-XXII. No. Jl. G G 
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dence, directing it in its social action, supplying all its public 
requirements, helping it under sudden calamities; the govern¬ 
ment being thus far “ merely a reflex of the nature of the 

“ There has been a succession of governments in France, bearing the 
inOht diflerent names and titles, but all of them animated by the same 
jealousy against individual freedom, and equally bent on centralizing 
and meddling with everything. It is easy to understand that such a 
system of tutelage, long continued, has contributed to weaken individual 
energy, and to efface by degrees, in the minds of the people, the line of 
demarcation between individual exertion and government interference. 
But either this line of demarcation must have been originally rather 
faint, or the individual energy weak, and consequently the idea of a 
tangible Providence on earth very attractive; for in all the violent 
changes within the past eighty yeai’s, we never see the .slightest trace 
of a reaction of individual feeling against the system of tutelage. 

“ The rage is not against the pretension of the government to act 
the part of Providence, but against the manner in which it has dis¬ 
charged this duty: against the favouritism which it showed for one 
class of the population, and the injustice whieh it committed towards 
another. Those who think that they have not their duo share in the 
boons of terrestrial providence, rise in arms to assert their chiiuis. It 
is alwaysJerome Paturdt in search of the best of Providences”— 
one which should be even-handed, and find the means of satisfviim’ 
everybody.” 

The Imperial, Government has proceeded u])()n another prin¬ 
ciple. irbius undoubtedly Adopted the centralizing Junction iiiore 
avowedly and explicitly than any of its pi‘ede<;essors. it lias imt 
* ’^only slighted the dictates of political economists, but in uccordauce 
Avith the reveries and reflections indulged at Ham and otluu’ rc^^i- 
dcuces, it has, almost in terms, aocepted the office of co-opei|itiiig 
wifli the industrial classes on socialistic principles, even cuurUng 
rather than contesting fheir prejudices. Not only lias tlic Mm- 
peror found work for the ouvriei; m all directions, but under llu^ 
fostering direction of the Adminislratioiij local bodies and public 
companies have been stimulated to look after the interests of the 
workman. Of course some part of the value of industry must be 
proximately expressed by the rate of wages, which must always 
regulate the relations of employers and employed ; but in the now 
industrial school, the workman has been allowed something like a 
profit upon the business which he serves. In one case it lias 
been a share of the sums saved in tools, fuel, and material; iu 
others he ha^ a sfill stronger inducement to promote the interests 
of the establishment, by being allowed a per-centage upon the 
dividends. In dSCO, th^publio body which has taken the lead 
in this way^ the Orleans^ailw^y Company, distributed 84,000i. 
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nmongst its workpeople, while its working expenses wore lower 
than those of any other line in Fruucc, iiud its clear profit higher ; 
the shareholders’ dividend being 20 per cent, on their shares of the 
capital. At the sau)e time, however, that the ruling intellect has 
avoided clashing with the national or industrial predilections, it 
has by no means neglected tlie instruction to be derived from the 
dictates of political economy, and of that fact we have ' two 
evidences us conspicuous as they have been unforeseen. The 
Executive has so managed the distribution of Imperial patronage 
and aid for public works and improvements, as to diminish the 
proportion of the funds furnished by the ytate in comparison with 
other contributories, and, breaking tbrougli the hereditary and 
apparently indomitable prejudices of the Jr’rcnch people, it has 
actually introduced free trade. It thus co-opprates with the 
people rather than supports them out of the Imperial resources, 
and trains them into greater self-reliance; teaching the commune 
to rely upon the improved condition of the commune, tlie sharc- 
Jiuldors in the railway upon the success of their project, uiul the 
people at large upon the energy of each and all to augment 
tlio resources of the community. One of the most interesting 
chapters in the volume which we are reviewing describes this plan 
of action,which the writer calls the Imperial fertilizing system.*' 
“ Tiuj lirst object to which this new method of government was 
applied was tlie railway system—a legacy he(|ueuthcd to it by its 
predecessors.*’ In Kngland and America the construction of 
railroads has been left to j^rivate enterprise, the i jegislature aiding 
it by granting ])rivilegos, sometimes of great extent. In h’ranee 
th(^ (Jovernment has acted on’ the opposite plan, furnishing a 
j)urt of the original resources, and reserving the right to interfere 
Ibr^e advantage of the public. It has enlarged the period to 
be ®bwe(l before the propc^y in the railway shall revert loathe 
State, granting a uniform cars’ lease*.. At the same time it lias 
made each company extend it:j lines; and to facilitate that work, 
it has divided tlie territory of h’rftnce into so many regions, allotted 
chielly to six eompauietw The official subventions are not entirely 
stopped, but they are reduced from 30 or 10 per cent, of the 
outlay, the ohl proportion, to 20 per cent, or less; and in some 
recent cases a guarantee sum of 4.05 per cent, as interest and 
sinicing fund on a certain maximum of expenditure, has been 
granted for fifty years. After 1802, all revenue over a fixed sum 
of old and new iiaos is to be shared with the companies by the 
Government. The companies have been rendered more indepen¬ 
dent in their administration, a far larger proportion of private 
resources has been called forth, and^ the success attending these 
changes has materially aided the process. Th^ same principles 
have been applied to the departments, which “have expended 

• 0 0 2 
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in roads, &c., ten Eoillions a year more than before the Empire; 
while the communes and municipalities have gone in ” for local 
roads and works of improvement. 

“ These money grants are a kind of gentle pressure and seduction, 
which is resorts to by the Government, not only in the matter of 
roads, but in all useful and ornamental works in which the co-operation 
of departments or municipalities is desirable. There is always plenty 
of such improvements which are either obvious, or which are easily sug¬ 
gested to municipal councils—rivers require regulating, ports are inse¬ 
cure, quays and bridges are giving way, towns must be improved, 
streets widened, swamps and waste lands wait to be reclaimed, &c. 
Government is applied to, and always found willing to take tho sub¬ 
ject seriously. The only remaining question is the money. With all 
its good-will and liberality it cannot undertake to defray all these large 
expenses ; but it is ready to contribute a part under the condition 
that the municipalities do the rest. They are already too heavily bur¬ 
dened to bear so large an outlay, but there are plenty of capitalists 
who will advance the money; and the advantages resulting from the 
w^ork will more than repay the outlay, or else the resources are grow¬ 
ing so rapidly that a fancy may safely be indulged in now and then. 
The spirit of emulation docs the rest. Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and 
other large towns headed the movement, and no one wants to remain 
behind, the country any more than the towns. 

This system of encouragement by grants of money is not confined 
to works undertaken by departments and communes; it extends in 
many cases to individual enterprises. With tlie view, for instance, of 
making coal accessible to the consumer at low prices, subsidies arc 
given to mining companies fen* the construction of roads, canals, and 
tramways. In order to promote, drainage, the Credit Foncier is 
authorized to make loans to the amount of 100 millions of francs on 
account of the government, and this latter guarantees four per cent, 
on them. In order to fertilize the plains of tlie Dordogne, dej^s of 
sea^and are formed at reduced prices. W^.bout ten millions of fr®ls go 
every year to encourage [Agriculture; Bd lately, when the new com¬ 
mercial policy was decided upon, similar favours have been extended to 
manufacturers. A law passed in August, 1800, empowers the govern¬ 
ment to make a loan of 10 millions of francs to manufacturers I'or im¬ 
provement of machinery, with a view to facilitate competition with 
foreign countries, and so on in an endless list, untij the mind is quit*; 
bewildered by this attempt to revive the Indian god Vishnu, the many 
headed and many handed. Nothing seems too large for the poWer of 
government, or too small to attract its attention.” 

Another lure to stimulate private exertion, and’ to encourage 
the investment of capital, lies in the promotion of public com¬ 
panies or commercial associations. The year 1846 is marked as 
the commencement of their^ rapid growth; but during thb revo¬ 
lution they fell dff from 2747 to 1511. They are now nearly 
close ’upon SOOtO, or nearly doubl§ what they were in the most 
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prosperous times before 1848. Institutions of credit, insurance, 
railway, canal, mining, industrial, gas, and steamboat companies, 
(fee., have sprung up with a rapidity quite astonishing, and have 
in most cases yielded large profits. “ The direct initiation of 
tlie Government is reserved for cases where a new idea is to be 
applied. Thus agricultural shows, industrial exhibitions, horao 
races, were almost unknown before the establishment of the Imperial 
regime.” Under this stimulus French society has entirely changed 
its character, and from an uncommercial country France has 
become more commercial than Holland or England, has plunged 
into a “ faster” style of money-making than New York itself. 
The chapter on “ Moneymania,” with its Mires episode, discloses 
nothing new, but forms nevertheless an essential part of the 
survey. It will require some little thought on.thcpartof the 
reader completely to estimate the extent and power of this system, 
or tlie magnitude of its results; but if we reflect upon »vll the 
forms in wliicli it has worked wc shall attftin at least a proximate 
idea of the change. We have seen that tlie new military system 
has furnished the soldier with the means of accumulating some 
amount of savings. The encouragement given to co-opera¬ 
tive societies lias afforded at once confidence and opportunity for 
such of the Avorking classes as choose to become proprietors, or 
participating workmen, in undertakings of various grades from the 
humblest to the very largest. Under the same impulse the com¬ 
munes luive found the means for their works of improvement,— 
beautifying towns, extending approaches, restoring lands to 
utility ; deriving the needful funds not only from local taxation, 
but from n resort to loans based upon the increased value under 
the improvements. Thus the bourgeoisie has found menus for 
investment of money which it would otherwise have kept as so 
inudft dead “savings.” The upper classes, without distinction 
of birth, liave plunged into commercial (yiterprises, either in some 
form with which they are conaiected locally, or in those inter¬ 
national undertakings which arc so well exemplified by the great 
stock-jobbing associations of the Bourse. Jt has been truly 
remarked that the Emperor Napoleou has thus taught the 
Frenchman to takre his dead savings “ out of the stocking,” and, 
sowing them in the ground of agricultural progress, town im¬ 
provements, joint-stock trade, or grand commerce, to reap a crop 
of profits, with a continual increase of seed for repeating the 
process. 

But before we can understand the real design or the working 
of the system, we must take a yet further glance. It will already 
be seen how far every section of society, down to the humblest 
individual, has been induced to look up to thb one man at the 
head us the person who presides over the improving prospect of 
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the whole, and there can be no doubt that n part of the influence 
exercised by the Emperor throughout the country, in all grades, 
must be traced to this practical form of realizing the “Idees 
Napoleoniennes." If we examine the person7iel of the larger 
commercial organizations we sliall find another peculiar element. 
If, for instance, we flsk who are the Directoi's of the Credit 
I’oncier or the Credit Mobilier, wc find amongst them men whose 
names we know in other capacities. The “ Credit Foncier de 
Franco” is an association established for the purpose of advancing 
money upon landed property; the “ Hociete Gonerale de Credit 
Mobilier" was to furnish similar advance^ upon tangible security 
not teal property; but this latter company grew to be by far the 
larger, more wealthy, and more influential, its success having called 
forth a host of imitators. Now if we examine the directorate . 
of these two modern institutions we find one man in both : it 
is M. ^mile Pereire, “ the French Eothschild,” as he is sometimes 
called. Amongst the directors of the Credit Foncicr is M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, one of the most eminent of living statesmen, 
who has recently been spoken of us likely to resume his place 
in the councils of the Emperor. Amongst the directors of the 
Credit Mobilier is M. Benoist Fould, the brother of Achille 
Fould, the Finance Minister, and tlie Count de Morny, whose^ 
relations with the Emperor and his councils are known to the 
world. Personal connexions of this kind Jnivc furnisb(;d a. 
machinery by which the influence of the one man is enabled to 
make itself felt through the widest ramifications in the most dis¬ 
tinct manner. We English are wont to call this the ceutrali/ing 
system ; but wc ijow understand something of its converse, whicli 
' we may call the I’adiating system. It places every part of 
the country in direct personal communication with the chief, in 
some degree dependent upon him, in a greater degree co-opefating 
with him, sharing his sueposses, and making its successes his. 

But among the grand works of roorganization we must not omit 
that of the Government itself, newly constructed upon the uni¬ 
versal principle of .the present regime. # It all centres in the 
Emperor. 

“ This man assumes the whole executive power, without control; ho 
has the initiative of making laws ; he declares war, makes treaties of 
peace, alliances, and commerce ; fixes the order of succession, in .one^ 
word, has unlimited sovereign rights ; but he is ‘ the responsible chief 
of the French Government,’ (Constitution, art. 5). Article C defines 
this resiK>n8ibiliiy : 4 the Emperor is responsible to the French people, 
to which he has always a right to appeal.’ The constitution thus, 
as it were, a realization of the “«pacte fondamental ” of Rousseau. The 
Emperor claims his power from universal sviffrage, and recogoisos 
popular sovereignty as his judge." v . 
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In other words, he admits himself accountable to everybody: 
a tolerably safe appeal, when we remember the propensity of 
opinions to conflict with each other, and his peculiar opportunities 
and powers for guiding, directing, and concentrating. Technically, 
the Rmperor governs by means of his Ministers, the Couseil 
d'Etnt, the Senate, and the Corps Lcgislatif. The Ministers, how¬ 
ever, do not form anything which we understand by our word cabinet, 
[t is the Sovereign who is responsible, not they; and each man 
is kept pretty nearly to his own department, with the very trivial 
exception, perhaps, that some few of them have access to their 
chief as personal friends. At the sittings of our Cabinet Councils, 
the Sovereign is not present; it is so much the reverse in Trance, 
that the Sovereign at the head of the table initiates every subject 
lo ho discussed. He has previously known all the business that 
is io coino before tluj lioard, and it is he who allots to eacli man. 


ill liis own department, the authority to open a discussion upon 
some particular branch of business. In tlieir turn, all liuvc their 
say ; the Kniporor listens in silence; and when the business is 
romploted lie graciously bows dismissal, and retires to determine 
in his own mind wliat shall he dune, every act awaiting liis plea¬ 
sure. The Ministers, however,have one privilege—they may be 
jinpcaclied lioforo the Senate ; so wo may imagine leases in which 
llu! Emperor luiglii please to taketlio initiative and the “ respon- 
sihilitv,” and they the punishment. This, again, resembles an 
ftlisoletc proceeding at our court—the flogging boy. The mem¬ 
bers of the Con^icil d’Ktat exercise a certain consultative power 
in reference to ameudments of laws and appeals of causes between 
the ilepartmental administratiohs and private individuals. The 
Senate, whose members are appointed for life, is the “ guai'diau 


Hio pacte fondamcnlal," and no law can be promulgated before 
it lias been siibinittedto the Senate, which can oppose the pri^ect, 
if it be repugnant to the constitution, religion, morals, and so lortb. 
The Seriate is also the interpreter of all dubious points of the 
constitution, to wliich it may propose modifications. Tlic Corps 
J Al'gishitif, elected by uaiversal suflrage, is a jmrely consultative 
hfidy ; it can originate no measure, can amend none, in its public 
sittings: it can only discuss them. The amendments are made 
Ijul'oro coinirijssions charged especially to examine the projects in 
question, including the budget itself. Even from this mea^e 
outline, it will be seen that tlio whole authority, with the initia¬ 


tive, the final disposal of amendment, and the check upon finance, 
resides with the One. An exception might be fancied to reside 
in the Senate, which is a sort of life peerage ; but it is obvious that, 
constituted as the body is of high fi^ctionaries, it is always likely 
to be tractable; and whatever may be its independence, it cannot 
in any respect alter the status 9 U 0 . In a chapter'entitled “Death 
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and Resurrection/’ the Fluneur.describea the complete extinction 
of self-government pmongst the French ; but he points to the 
manner in which the author of this recognised empire con¬ 
stantly reverts to his origin as the elect of the people/* and 
to successive steps in the direction of greater freedom, ns in¬ 
dicated by peace conventions, commercial treaties, and similar 
movements. “The steps may seem but small,^ he says, “ but the 
direction is unmistakeable," It appears to us, however, that 
although impartial by temperament, the writer, by his very anta¬ 
gonism to opposite prejudice, is inclined to take an optimist view 
of the inscrutable man, and that he ha55ards assumptions for the 
future which go far beyond his data. What we have already 
ascertained, in great part by the help of his succinct and vividly 
concentrated memorandum, is, that the Emperor Napoleon, the 
student of the various forms of government, the doubtful patron 
of constitutional Italy, has contrived for France the most centra¬ 
lized government ever invented amongst European peoples. 

It i» quite true that he has initiated the French people into 
the mysteries of fresh alliances, that he has given an impulse to 
enterprise, has actually introduced free-trade, and, as our author is 
careful to tell us, has promoted education; “ about 4000 schools 
for boys and over 7000 for girls having been opened since 18 is, 
and the number of scholars having increased by more than one- 
fifth.** It is true that he has reconciled conflicting factions, and 
has restored a concord amongst the French people, or rather has 
created a solidarity of ideas and feelings amongst the vast majority, 
positively unknown in previous times. Thus, he may he said to 
have created that which will become one day a greater power than 
Ifimself. The Flaneur s idea is, that Jiaving rescued France from 
the disordered and anarchical factions which have neutralized and 
prostrated all her powers, he is now instructing her in local self- 
government as the best p.pprenticeship for national self-govern¬ 
ment. “JiOcal self-government would be at the same time the 
surest and safest way of rousiitg gradually the people from 
that state of political torpor and scepticism in which it is 
sunk, and to conjure those violent transitions from lethargy to 
extreme violence, which are so characteristic in*French history.” 
This is painting the “ Terrestrial Providence’* en beau; but we 
are not sure that Napoleon takes this view, or has this inten¬ 
tion ; and if we pursue the inquiry a little further, we catch the 
glimpse of a very different and equally curious enterpris^e, perhaps 
the largest -and most amazing task ever undertaken by an indi¬ 
vidual. * 

Throughout the whole sy^m nothing is more conspicuous 
than the fact that the present Government in Paris has imposed 
restraints upon literature, upon dbeussion, even upon the private 
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thoughts of individuals, as stringent, with one large exception, as 
anything ever attempted by Austria with it^ espionage, by tlie 
Papacy with the Inquisition, or by the Washington Government 
during the present year, ‘‘ There are,” the Flaneur confesses, 
^'no traces of a new Augustan era;” and he alludes with regret 
to that long series of “ acute thinkers, bold theoreticians, inspired 
poets, brilliant historians, charming novelists, inexhaustible 
dramatic authors, powerful journalists, clever painters and com¬ 
posers, inimitable actors and musicians, who have succeeded each 
other ever since the llostoration in Franco.” The few who still 
survive, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Thiers, Michelet, George Sand, 
and others, are in exile, in disgrace, or in a practical restraint 
wliicli they cannot break through. A complete negative is im¬ 
posed upon the spontaneous action of men in all its forms. Our 
author describes tlio transformation which the visitor perceives in 
every aspect of French society. 

“Cliange, change, change, is written up evcr 3 nvlicre. Men^ ideas* 
jiursuits, country, town, all things, living and inanimate, proclaim it 
loud. Put sliort ten years have passed, and a new world has arisen, old 
types gradually disappear, and new ones take their place. No one 
would recognise in the civilized being dressed ‘ comme tout Ic 
inonde,’ swaggering up and down the asphalt of the Boulevard, the 
iv'ckless, eccentric student, the inhabitant of the Bohemc of Miirgcr. 
The gay, modest grisette of B^ranger, that charming compound of 
adeetion and selfishness, devotion and ^gourmandise^ has dropped her 
<‘t)quettisli cup and robe de percail' and lias been metamorphosed 
into the dashing Lorette. The timid Frfcncli capitalist, who was inva¬ 
riably lel't behind by foreign enterprise, now hurries on headlong after 
the Mireses, and displays in his race a recklessness calculated 
iVighteii even the bold Anglo-Saxon, The bourgeois national guard, 
infected as usual by the mania of his betters, seeks for a place where to 
hide his traditional ‘ bonnet de coton^ and brings out his dear five franc 
l>ieces, which he had been treasuring hitherto with such anxious care. 
The imaginative Frenchman, tbo plaything of theoreticians and 
agitators, alwaj's ready to follow "any high-soaring Icarus into the 
clouds, turns now with scorn i'rom the finest phr 4 ses, and has chosen 
as his motto the advice of Faust, ‘that grey is dl theory, and green 
the tree of life.’ The gay, witty Gaul, with his keen sense of enjoy¬ 
ment, indolent and violent in rapid succession, finds now no time for 
rest or enjoyment, and hurries through life as .if he wished to make 
up for the time lie has idled and trilled away before. The very cab¬ 
man and his horse, those emblems of all that was slow and stationary, 
tire trying to get the better of their aversion to rapid evolutions.” 

But in this account he has omitted the most important metamor¬ 
phosis,the complete expulsion of the k|?en logic, the pointed wit, the 
powerful reasoning, the playful grace, the inexhaustible invention, 
and vivid illustration whicli liave distinguished French literature, or 
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that which we raay call the spoken literature of society. It is an 
awful mutilation, cannot say that the race has been emascu¬ 
lated, but if we may allow the expression, it has been decerehnited. 
I'or intellectual and literary pui'poses it has been treated almost 
as Spallanzani treated his favourite toad, which hopped about 
ai'ound his garden whh its brains scooped out, iu order that the 
philosopher might ascertain how far an inferior creature could 
dispense with the intellectual department and get along with the 
remainder of its nervous svstem. The toad astonislHul the world 


by surviving the experiment, and so does hTance. Hut the ex* 
periment does not terminate at this point. * Wo have said that 
there is one exception to the suppressive distupline of the French¬ 
man. Perfect freedom is granted in one direction; the French 
people are free,to use their understanding, their wit, their playful, 
inventive fancy, their energies and courage, all upon tli« <mf‘ 
condition that they use those powers in uocordanoe with the leavt* 
andliccnce granted to tliem from the supremo and central authority. 
If weftuy judge of motives by actions, the “ 'rerrostrial Providenet; 
does not intend to suppress French intellcet, wit, and imagination ; 
lie does hut set up a wall to surround it in all directions whieli he 
thinks miscliievous to the national life, or at all events to his own 


purpose ; but he leaves an opening in that wall for the intellect, 
&o., to travel forth it they so please in the direction that lie 
destines. In other words, literally accepting the function of '‘God's 
Vicegei\3nt upon Earth/' lio is undertaking to mould the national 
mind, direct the *growth as ^veil as movement of its thoughts, and 
thus to shape its purpose. He is socking to identify tin* intellect 
and energies* of all born Frenchmen with his own Avill and e<»n- 
Victions. We have seen the degree of success wdiicli has attended 
his other transformations ; but in this branch his prosperity has 
heretofore been simply negative : lie has suspended the intellect, 
wit, and imagination of Jiis country^ and nothing further. 

In all the otlier departments -^vlncll we have looked at, tlie 
success has been positive and great; let us glance l)ut for one 
instant at the nett .result of tlie whole. The quondam frequenter 
of the Koyal Society has been permitted to use France as the corpus 
vile for an enormous experiment in political engfneering with unex¬ 


pected prosperity ; let us note the grand total of tlie sum, so fur 
as he has now worked. He had studied political science, especially 
in England; he used to say that our instilutions were excellent 
for us, hut that they Avould not suit his countrymen ; and he has 
deliberately tried liow the exact opposite Avould answer. He has 
undertaken to think for everybody—to edit an empire, to^ be the 
rolingbraiuoftheentiro body.politic—to guide its conduct,develop 
ite instincts, diVect its thoughts, regulate the very pulses of its 
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heart. The enterprise Ave believe to be an impossibility in terms. 

English prejudice !” he answers; “ I have succeeded/* 

If Napoleon is using France to work out so marvellous a pro¬ 
blem, he himself constitutes a problem not less strange, and for the 
time far more obscure. We know what he has dofle already, but 
the knowledge almost renders it more difficult to discover Avbat 
he may do hereafter. In working many propositions we can 
nrrivo at a conception of the unknown part by producing" the 
lines of the portions which Ave know. The one before us looks 
very like an exception to tliat rule ; but if we A\^ere to suppose 
that we might apply the method, it would suggest formidable con- 
sidei ations. Let us compare the estimate of Louis Napoleon as 
lu; lounged about London in 1H17 Avith the Napoleon the Third 
Avlio is doing these things in 1HG2, Lotus, hoAveNjer, hastily sum 
up wliatlio has accomplished as Lmsar, dynasty-founder, Pontifex 
;^laxilulls for the Uallio people—soldier, economical philosopher, 
and author, \A*ho having invested in ideas, is now realizing. We 
luivc stjcn how far he has reviAM'dtlic traditions of the lirst fl#ipire, 
l)ul- this new <‘dition is given lurth to the world Avith large addi¬ 
tions and improvements. Tlie first Napoleon caught at many 
idens Avhich Franco nourished in her bosom, althougli the most 
Cliristian kings had foi’biddeii lier over to indulge oj- even to 
disclose tluMU ; but the “ Petit (Japonil " had neither the training, 
nor tlie intellect, nor the peculiar sympathies Avhich enabled him 
lo understand some constituent parts of the French mind and its 
longings. 

Mc»re thorough insight into the genius of the Frencli people 
enables the nephew to nse it with tlie greatt!r efficiency against 
liiul people ; but througboiit his really surprising success one traif 
has attended him—it is bis obstinate silence. 'Hie next thing is 


always a secret, in regard to tlie future which is to iollow tlifso 
ustouishiug ten years, the Avorld is tantulized by surmises and 
rumours innumerable, and the»Flaneur is as ready with tliem as 
all the rest. We might conjecifurally indicate what the restless 
man is to do in Koine, either by stopping the^^ or coming away, 
Aviih the 3*opc inuintained on the hereditary seat of St. Peter or 
brought off in toA\\* AVo might fancy that a French garrison Avill 
abide permanently in ^Icxico to vindicate the uiKi-Monroe doc¬ 
trine. Quite recently, the letter to itic felloAv-students at Augs¬ 
burg has indicated a tendency to court the sympathies of Ger¬ 
many—not the dynastic congeries of families and bureaucracies 
that pass by that name in the “Alninnach de Gotha,*’ but the 
nutioinjlity, the millions, the multiple sovereign of universal suf¬ 
frage that is to bo. Alarmists poi^it to the fact that ho has 
created an army, and A\i]l shortly be more powerfbl than England 
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on her own element. Optimists retort that he has reconciled 
France to free-trade, has taught her to invest, and has thus made 
her “ give hostages to fortunethe many forms of inci*eascd 
wealth growing up within her bounds being so many pledges to 
keep the peace. But how purely absurd and useless are specu¬ 
lative safeguards for* a nation like England, who has at stake 
countless treasures of tradition and independence as well as 
wealth, in the presence of such power and ambition ns are lodged 
next door to her! It may cost something to our taxpayers if we 
maintain army and navy at the standard which is now fashionable, 
but the expense is the fine we pay for residing in so distinguished 
a neighbourhood ; and to abate those material guarantees for our 
safety would undoubtedly cost much more in the end. 

Louis Napolc^)n was thought an idler, a pretender made harmless 
by incompetency, a sensualist, and a dullard. If any one had 
supposed he dreamed of the measures we have described, con¬ 
tempt would have turned to pity for the madman; but ho has 
done tk He has attested his power by our own great standard 
of success; and if we erred in our estimate of him, he may re¬ 
taliate by a blunder not so irrational, far more gigantic, and pro¬ 
portionately calamitous. In the great programme of the past he 
consulted only himself, and he has been justified in tlie wildest 
egotism of his self-estimate. Such a man, in such n position, 
might be led to think that where all others had been wrong, he had 
been right; and that he alone had learned w'hat to do with nations. 
He is the continnator of the!,First Consul, the Emperor Napoleon, 
wdio is now in tlie person of his heir recalled from Elba, tlio 
treaties of 1815 being torn to tatters. He sits on the throne of the 
gi*eat German, Charlemagne, “EmpeTor of the West," “Suzerain 
of Italy," crowned by tlie gi-ateful Pope as ‘‘Augustus Cresar," 
wit[} the prerogative of confirming the Papal election. He is 
studying the life of Julius Caisar. These are the models whoso 
glories he emulates, on whose experience he lias improved. We 
remember our estimate of the msfti before 1848 ; w^e have before 
us his subsequent deeds; are we to caloulato the future by the 
rule of three ? 
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1 . Dialogues on the Ilinclu Philosophy: comprising the Nydya, 
Sdnkhya, the Vcddht; to 7vhich is added a discussion of the 
aathonty of the Vedas, By Rev. K. M. Banekjea, Second 
Brolessor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. London. 1861. 

2 . A national Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems, 
By Nkhemiau Nilakantha SastkI Goke. Translated from 
the original Hindi, printed and manuscript, by Litz-Edward 
IJ all,]).O.L., Oxon., H.M.'s Inspector of Public Instruction for 
the Central Provinces. Calcutta. 1862. 

0 . The Chhdfulogya Upanishad of the Sdma Veda,tvith extracts 
froiti the Commentary of Sankara Acharya. I'ranslated from 
the original Sanskrita, by UajkndkalaLa Mmw, Calcutta. 
18(52. 


O UPiS is an age of unbelief. Meteors do not warn us ; eclipses 
of sun and moon have lost for us tlicir power of prognosti- 
caLion. We have fowls, like the ancient Romans, but they do not, 
as Pliny says, “ daily govern (be minds of our rulers” (hi magis- 
tratus nostros <|uotiilic regimt). Wo kill and roast oxen and 
sheep, but there is no haruspex or tliyoskoos to enlighten us on 
llie mystical properties of their entrails, or on those of the smoke 
ascending from their ilcsli. Ants, spiders, and J)ec&, which had 
mucli to tel) in olden times, are silent now about future events ; 
and though tlie aged portion ot Dur fair sex seems still to adhere 
to the mysterious rules on omens and portents laid down in tlir 
learned works of Atreya, Oliavaka, Susruta, and other fatliei's of 
Hindu medicine, wo have still a doubt whctlier it is powerful 
enough to arrest the sceptical bias of this age. Neverthefess 
there arc signs which wo should do well to dwell upon with the 
j^auie awe as our forefathers did when a comet made its sudden 
appearance ou their horizon. 

Five years have passed since wo quelled that untoward rebellion 
of India. Then, wc said, it was the inferior race which dared to 
le(;l dissatisfied with the governing wisdom of its superiors. Men, 
dolicient in religious notions, witli a literature not worth con¬ 
sidering, with institutions not heard of in civilized Europe, with 
laws of inheritance and adoption so inconvenient to the Indian 
Exchequer, had the presumption to give vent to a feeling of trea- 
>^oniible uneasiness, utterly unjustified, and tl/ereforo deserving 
the sev'erest punishment. We have grown wiser since. We now 
I’cinember that vast and wonderful literature of aucient India, 
whicli still fertilizes the native iiynd ; we no longer close our cars 
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to the numerons witnesses, dead and living, whicli testify to tlie 
superior intelligence and capacities of the Hindu race ; we begin 
to admit that institutions and laws dating from immemorial times 
and outlasting all the vicissitudes of Indian history must bo con¬ 
genial to the nation that reveres and upholds them so tenaciously ; 
nay, humbly mindful of our own I'eligioias perplexities, wc have 
thought it the wiser course to allow the Hindus themselves to 
settle their own mode of attaining eternal bliss. 

We desire,” says Her ^lajesty, in that memorable Pro¬ 
clamation of the 1st November, 1858, w'hich will ever he quoted 
to the glory of her reign, and to the hoiiour of the Minister who 
then presided in her Councils of India— 

“ Wc desire,” says Her Majesty, to the Princes, Chiefs, and 
People of Indii, “no extension of our present territorial posses¬ 
sions ; and while we perinit no agression on our dominions or 
our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no 
encroachment on those of others. We shall respect the rights, 
dignity, tand honour of our native princes as our own; and wc desire 
that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity 
and social advancement which can only be securt'd by internal peace 
and good government. 

“ Fii'mly relying ourselves on the truth of Cliristianity,and acknow¬ 
ledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right 
and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. Wc 
declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that none be anywise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their redigious faith 
or observances, hut all shalj alike enjoy the equal or impartial pro¬ 
tection of the law ; and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
may be in authority under us, that they abstain from all interference 
*^vith the religious belief or worship of our subjects, on pain of our 
liighest displeasm*e. 

“ And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in 
our service, the duties of Vhich they may be qualified by their educa¬ 
tion, ability, and integrity duly to discharge. 

“ We know and respect the feefings of attachment with which the 
natives of India regard the lands inhcrited*by them from their ances¬ 
tors, and we desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, 
subject to the equitable demands of the State; and we will that gene¬ 
rally in framing and administering the law, duo regard be paid to the 
ancient rights, usages,* and customs of India.” 

It would be in vain to deny that these words h^vc become tlie 
Magna Cbarta of India; and it would be dangerous to misunder¬ 
stand the signs \yhich have risen on the political horizon of that 
country since they struck root in the native mind. Tlie,Hindus 
have ceased to look upon themselves as inferior in rights to their 
fellow-subjects, in Europe. Their princes, undcten'cd by adverse 
decisions of former governments, firmly renew their claims, and 
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plead tliem before the people of England; their native associa¬ 
tions hold meetings, discuss and issue reports of the acts of 
Government, which rival in tlieir form and contents the proceed¬ 
ings of the British Pdrlinment; their press, though loyal, has 
grown manly, and their political agents in tliis country offer us 
the novel and instructive spectacle of convening meetings of 
Ihiglishuien and of enlightening tliem on the actual position, the 
wdslies, tljo rights, and iluj claims of tlieir countrymen. But 
wlicreas those who were in the habit of looking down upon native 
talent and native ucquireiacuts may feel surprised when hearing 
Hindu politicians descant on international law, with quotations 
from Grotius, l^uttendorf, Yattel, Bomat, and Wheaton, others 
will probably find not less ground for reflection when they dis¬ 
cover that ndigious questions also arc dealt with now bv native 
writers in a spirit and with an amount of EiuYf[)ean erudition 
wltieli Itithi'rto seemed to liuve been the cxelusive privilege of 
western scholarship. 

While contenting ourselves for the present with tluise general 
remarks on the imjxu'lant political changes wliich arc sliuJowed 
forth by tlie actual niovcments in India, \ve intend in this article 
to draw the atbmtiou of our readers to that remarkable religious 
feature of Hindu development just alluded to. 

Of all prohlems coneerning the future of Iiidiu the most pru- 
hhanatical at all limes lias been tlie religions one. 'iso govern¬ 
ment, whether ^[uhammedau or Christian, ever aptiroaehed it 
without the strong<‘sl misgivings; and no gjnmnimeut lias 
liitlierlo heen able to offer any solution of it. We are neither 
surprised at the attempt nor at the failure. Wo compvcljcud 
iiiat every one who, either through his personal iutevcoursa 
or ihiougli his studies, has become acquainted with the actual 
religious condition of India, must consider it unsatisfactory 
in the highest degree; but we nnderstaird, too, that ncittlcr 
a funiigu government nor foreign zeal Apparently possesses the 
means of improving it. A crcetl^ however objectiuiiablo to tliose 
who do not share in it, is always congenial to the mental con¬ 
dition of its professor, * Beyond all things it is his property; 
and that property, too, which iro oppressor can seize or annihi¬ 
late. It must ho valuable, since it can resist all might; and its 
valuL*increuses in j)n>portion to the strength which oppression 
gains. No foreign law, no dictatorial force has ever modified 
the essential aspect of Hindu religion, beyond trifling changes 
illusory in themselves. Nor need we speak of the result which 
persuasion has obtained when laws have been ineffectual. Of the 
various* causes which have produced its failure we need mention 
only one, which, in most* instances,•has been all-powerful—we 
mean ignomncc. Without inquiring into that‘which it was 
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intended to substitute for the creed to be removed, we may fairly 
assert that scarcely any one of those zealous men who have set 
out on their missionary tasks had ever undertaken to study the 
rise, the progress, and the decline of Hindu religion. Appearances 
alone have captivated their minds, and in appeai'ances only have 
their successes resulted. Our religion is that of the East India 
Company/' was tlie satisfactoiy answer given to one of these suc¬ 
cessful missionaries when examining his converted flock before 
the bishop of his diocese; and experience shows that this answer 
holds practically good in nearly all other ca^es in which the 
worshipper *of Erahma, Vishnu, or Siva, has learned to adore 
the Christian Trinity. To show a pious Hindu that he might 
abandon his rites without forfeiting salvation, required more than 
a superficial discourse on their futility ; to persuade an orthodox 
Brahmin that heither Vishnu nor Siva is the creator of the world, 
necessitated at least a knowledge of what Vishnu and Siva are ; 
and such a knowledge would Lave compelled the missionary to 
ascend the height of Hindu antiquity, to study the Vedas and tliu 
numerous writings connected with it, to descend from it to tlir 
niedimval period of Hindu civilization, and to folloAv its meander¬ 
ing course through all the intricacies of Sanskrit literature. It is 
needless to say that the acquirement of such a knowledge was 
hardly ever dreamt of by any of those wlio meant to convince the 
Hindus of the errors of their various creeds. 


We consider it therefore a new and remarkahle phase in the 
development of India, not only that researches of the most 
arduous kind have been commenced in order to pave the way to 
that knowledge, but that native-scholars of position and learning 
%takc upon themselves the task which has hitherto engaged the 
activity of European missionaries. It is a first-fniit we reap 
from the wisdom of the Boyal proclamation. Conversion having 
cetised to be the means of obtaining or granting favours, the 
native mind will listen \o its indigenous teachers witliout passion 
or mistrust, and in their turn English statesmen will have better 
opportunities for studying the minds of ^the Hindus by listening 
to their own scholars, than by learning the views—too often 
tainted by partiality—of European philanthropists. 

We have placed at the head of this article the titles (jf two 
works, which illustrate what we have just called the now phase of 
the religious condition of India. Both works are written by 
native scholars of great accomplishment, and, though differing in 
their intrinsic value, tend towards the same goal. The ** Dialogues 


on the Hindu Philosophy," by Mr. Baneijea, it is true, is the more 
learned and the more comprehensive of the two; it Is more 
attractive in its form, and* it has the advantage also of having 
been written in the masterly English in which it is presented to 
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the public by the author himself, who gives ample proof that he 
combines in a high degree the erudition of a Hindu Pandit with 
that of an English Professor. On the other hand, the “ Rational 
Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems/* by Mr. Nehe- 
miah Nilakantha Sastri Gore, originally composed in Hindi, and 
translated by Dr. Hall, not only enjoyed* the benefit of the 
numerous and valuable remarks of this accomplished scholar, but, 
as it seems to us, addresses itself more to the understanding and 
the training of the Hindus, .than its more refined rival, which, on 
account of its superior merits, will necessarily be less appreciated 
in its own country than with us. When we mention, moreover, 
that both authors—the one tracing his pedigree to the oldest 
Brahmanic families of ancient India—have embraced the Chris¬ 
tian religion in preference to tliat of their ancestors, we need 
not add that their conclusions are in favour of the creed they now 
profess. 

It is essential, however, for a proper and due appreciation of 
their elaborate works, that no misunderstanding should exist in 
our readers mind as to what we mean by the creed of their 
ancestors. As we shall enter more fully on this (juestion 
in the course of these pages, it will suffice for the present to 
observe tliat the ancient religion of India has become gradually 
changed into the double form of an exoteric and esoteric creed. 
The worsliippers of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, in a great variety 
of forms in which these deities represent themselves to the native 
imagination, the adorers of the Raktis or female energies of these 
gods, of the Sun, Ganesa, and a number of other beings—all 
pretend tliat their mode of worship is founded on, and coun¬ 
tenanced by, tluiir revealed sacred writings, the Vedas, though its* 
iinraediiitc source is to be found in the Puranas. These repre¬ 
sent what we may call the creed of the masses, inasmuch as it 
appeals to the grosser capacities of humap understanding, 'fhe 
esoteric creed of the Hindus, likewise appealing to the Vedas, is 
essentially philosophical. It processes to express the real mean- 
iug of these sn§red works, by reducing their niyths to allegories, 
and by proving that their essence is the doctrine of one God, the 
creator of the universe and the source of eternal bliss. Like 
Sankaraoharya, one of the greatest Hindu divines, the professors 
of this creed admit the utility, and, as the case may be, even the 
necessity, of a sensual description of worship, as suited to the 
intellect of those who are not fitted for the unalloyed recep¬ 
tion of eternal Truth; but their object is gradually to elevate 
the railed of the masses, to wean it from rites based, as they argue, 
on the misinterpretation of their hol^ scriptures, and to prepare 
it for a pure conception of the Deity. Amongsf these, the fol¬ 
lowers of the Vedfl-nta philosophy occupy the foremost rank, and 
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exercise the greatest influence, so much so that this esoteric creed 
may be identified to a certain degree with the tenets of the 
Vedanta philosophy. 

It is to this philosophical form of Hindu religion that the 
“Dialogues” and the “ llefutations” are addressed. They do not 
condescend to deak with the worshippers of Vishnu, Siva, and 
their kin. For as their object is to penetrate to the root of 
Hindu thought, it becomes superfluous for them to lop branches 
without a stem. Or, to speak in plainer terms: since they en¬ 
deavour to prove not only that the doctrine of all Hindu philo¬ 
sophies, the Vedanta included, is erroneous, but that the very 
source whence they profess to flow, th^ Veda, is devoid of autho¬ 
rity and unworthy of belief, the whole Hindu Pantheon according 
to them loses^its prop and tumbles to the ground. 

It is the unenviable fate of those who, while dealing with 
matters of Hindu religion or Hindu literature, claim attention 
beyond the narrow circle of professional students of Indian 
antiquity, to have always to fence their statements with precau¬ 
tions which, in kindred and familiar matters, would he tedious 
and superfluous. Thus we believe that, in spite of all the en¬ 
couragement which the study of Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature 
has of late years received at the hands of the Indian Government, 
such precaution cannot yet safely be altogether dispensed with, 
when it is necessary to deal freely with such terms as Veda and 
Plindu pliiloeophies. Veda will no doubt represent to the popular 
mind some boek like the Bible or the Koran, and with an ex¬ 
pression like Hindu philosophies, it probably combines ideas like 
those suggested by the philosophy of Pythagoras, Aristotle, Plato, 
•* or to speak in homelier language, of Bacon, Locke, or Hume, 
Above all things, itwdll readily imagine some safe or at least some 
probable date by which we may not only assign a fixed position 
to these works in Hin^u literature, but also determine the rela¬ 
tion which they hold to one another, and the influence which the 
earlier writer exercised on the minds of his successors. We must 
at the outset, therefore, destroy sucli ilVasions wherever they may 
exist We shall have to mention that the Veda is no wuse com¬ 
parable to the sacred w'ritings of Jews, Mohammedans, or Chris¬ 
tians : and w'e will at once confess that no one has as yet been able 
to connect any personage—in the historical sense of the word— 
with any of these writings, or the text-books of Hindu philosophy, 
or to prove at which period of Hindu antiquity ‘they were com¬ 
posed. Nor do the materials known to us justify more than 
theories ou^ the relative position occupied by the three great 
branches of Hindu philosophy. So antagonistic is this utter 
mysleriousnesS of historical data in Indian literature with the 
matter of fact predilections ot the European mind, that even 
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conscientious writers on Sanskrit literature thought it indispen¬ 
sable to their task to lay before their readers at least some con¬ 
jectural date of the antiquarian subject they were treating of; and 
so easily do personal opinions skilfully expressed become invested 
with the authority of proof, that authors drawing their informa¬ 
tion from these writers have transformed their imaginary dates into 
historical definitions of time. It is necessary, therefore, for the 
formation of a proper jiidgraent, to reduce these speculations, 
however interesting in many respects, to their real value, and to 
free our notions from the fetters they may impose. 

We notice on these grounds with peculiar pleasure the sober and 
cautious manner in which the reverend professor has dealt with 
questions like these, and though we differ in various respects from 
the views he has expressed and the judgment he has passed, we 
cannot do better then attach our own remarks to *the summary 
and ingenious sketch he has given in the commencement of his 
‘^Dialogues” of the rise and progress of Hindu theology and 
philosophy. 

“The division of our Vedas,” Mr. Bancrjca writes (p. 41), “it is 
well known, is twofold, into Mantras and Brahmanas. The former may 
generally be considered devotional, the latter ceremonial and dogmatic. 
As for the short treatises called Upanishads, they are, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, appendices to the dogmatic parts, and, like codicils of wills, 
are held to be the most recent, and therefore the most matured, ex¬ 
positions of the authors* minds. They profess to be repositories of 
pard vidyd or superior knowledge, and look down on the great bulk 
of the Vedas as apard^ or inferior. They* contain some rude indica¬ 
tions of philosophic thought, and, lilje the twinklings of stars in a dark 
night, may occasionally serve as guides in a history of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy. They do not, however, exhibit any great attempt at method,* 
arrangement, classification, or argument. Even there the poetry 
]>redominate8 over the logic. Bold ideas abruptly strike your fan^^ 
but you find no clue to the associations whicli called them forth in the 
author’s mind, and search in vainjl'or the reasons on which they were 
based. Sublime thoughts are not wanting, but they resemble sudden 
flashes, at which you may ^aze for a moment, but are immediately 
after left in deeper darkness than ever. Nor are they free from those 
irregular flights of tho imagination in which poets, with vitiated 
tastes, delight to indulge, setting at defiance all rules of decency and 
morality. 

“ The Upanishads apffear from their language and style to have been 
the latest, and the Mantras the earliest, of Vedic compositions. It may 
be a delicate question, but it is one which ought not to be unfairly 
suppressed, whether the authors of the earliest compositions, the 
Mantras, profess to have written them down as inspired records. You 
are fond of saying that they were breamed out by Brahma at the 
time of the Creation, and yet^ou speak m the Rishi of each Mantra, 
The Mantra itself is such that its Rishi may well be supposed to have 
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composed and chanted it, and there is nothing as to matter and style 
which could possibly require divine illumination. That our ancestors 
oo ked on the Vedas with such reverence is no marvel. The Vedas 
were the first national efforts in the department of literature. In the 
infancy of literature, the ignorant, who did not know how to read or 
write, would naturally look upon those mysterious talents as divine 
endowments, as especial instances of Saraswati^s grace. The}- would 
accordingly feel a sort of religious veneration for such gifted and 
highly favoured persons, and consider their writings as divine in¬ 
spirations. 

(P. 46) : “Between that period and the age of the Darsanas, how¬ 
ever, a tremendous revolution had takep place in the opinion of men. 
From extreme credulity to extreme infidelity the transition is easy. 
Those who were called upon to render implicit obedience to the 
Brahminical college, began to question the very foundations of sacer¬ 
dotal authority. The Brahminical hierarchy had become so powerful 
as to set the sovereignty of kings and princes at defiance. The fear 
of incurring their malediction—an anathema the effects of which 
would be felt for countless generations—would haunt the priest-ridden 
minds of Kshetriyas by day and by night, if ever they set themselves 

in opposition to Brahmins.At length, however, a prince arose 

in the royal line of Ikshwaku, determined to dissolve the charm by 
which the minds of men were held in servitude to the Brahmins. 
S4kya Muni imposed on himself the task of reforming the religion of 

his country. He pronounced the rites and ceremonies of 

the Veda to be idle sports, and the exclusive privileges arrogated by 
the Brahmins to be empty pretensions. He assailed the authority of 
the very books on which those pretensions were founded. He declared 
that the division of castes was a mere human invention, and invited 
all ranks to assemble under his banners on a footing of equality. The 
Brahmins add that he also denied the immortality of the soul, and 
pronounced the expectation of a future world to be a vain reverie. 
Whether Buddhism was really liable to the charge of materialism 
preferred against it by the Brahmins or not, it certainly had no 
divine revelation to plead for its support, nor could it appeal to any 
tradition in its favor. It could only stand on its rational pretensions. 
The study of philosophy and r/fetaphysics was therefore absolutely 
needed for its very existence. So long as «men believed in the infalli¬ 
bility of the Veda, they could appeal to its texts for the decision of 
controversies and the solution of doubts. But* when revelation was 
ignored, disputes could only be settled by the verdict of reason. The 
necessities of Buddhism rendered the cultivation of logic and meta¬ 
physics absolutely indispensable, and thus were the first attempts at 
philosophy called forth in India.” 

On the obscure question, as to the chronological position of 
the different systems of Hindu philosophy and on their contents, 
Mr. Banerjea expresses, apiongst others, the following opinion :— 

(P; 49) : “ Of our six Darsanas or schools of philosophy, two, those of 
Jairaini and Vy^a, are generallyjftonsidered orthodox ; while the other 
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four are looked upon with great suspicion by the Brahmins themselves. 

I think that the Darsanas of Jaimini and Vyaaa (called the Former and 
Latter Mim&nsis, or deciders) were written with a view to correct the 
errors of their predecessors, and were of more recent date than the rest^ 
The Ny&ya and the Sankhya are in fact a sort of compromise between 
Brahminism and Buddhism. They contain as n^uch of the Buddhist 
element as could be held without danger to Brahminical supremacy. 
The authors profess to uphold the Veda, because experience taught 
them that the dignity of their order could not be maintained without 
the Veda ; and they inculcate the reality of future states of life against 
the Buddhists. But the spirit of their teaching is quite as hostile 
to the ritual of the Veda as that of Buddhism, I believe, therefore, 
that the Nyaya and S4nkhya were amongst the firstfruits of the 
Brahminical intellect when it sought to enlist the aid of rationalism 
in the service of the Brahminical order. As to the question of priority 
between the two systems themselves, the fact of one of the Sankhya 
Sutras making plain reference to the Nyfi-ya, and speaking of its sixteen 
topics, may be considered as decisive proof in favor of the Ny%a. 
Such evidence, it is true, is far from being conclusive, because there 
have been man}^ interpolations; but the Nyaya is the least contro¬ 
versial among the systems, and there is no reason of any cogency for 
rejecting the authenticity of the Siinkhya Sutra in question. The 
Nyaya may therefore be considered the first production of Brahminical 
philosophy after the overthrow of Buddhism in India. The prevalence 
of Buddhism had convinced the Brahmins of the use of metaphysics 
in conducting controversies, and expressly in refuting objections ; and 
of the risks they ran of winning the contempt of the community by 
confining their attention to the simple ritual of the Vedas. The 
Nyaya, with its orderly array of scientific ^erms, its physics, logic, and 
metaphysics, was manifestly fitted to train and quicken the intellectual 
powers. While heresy had been rampant, the vast majority of the, 
Brahminical order were unable to think for themselves, or unlearn 
prejudices already instilled into their minds. The reasons ibr which 
Sudras wore relieved from tlie task of intellectual exercises, wqre 
becoming more and more applicable to the twice-born classes. Tradi¬ 
tional teaching, and the prescribed *ritual, received with implicit sub¬ 
mission, were fast incapacitating thehi for vigorous mental labour. If 
the servile tribes had a routine of duties made refidy for them, the 
higher grades had also their routine, not indeed of servile attendance 
on human superiors, but of endless rites and ceremonies no less enslaving 
to the mind. As far as intellectual activity is concerned, tiie distinc¬ 
tion between Brahmins and Sudras had become almost nominal. 

“ The author of the Nyaya would no doubt have the satisfaction of 
believing that his new system would arrest the progress of heresy, and 
prevent the gradual decline of the orthodox intellect. If the Brahmin’s 
mind continued to be stinted by the discipline of ^he Vedas, in the 
same manner as the Sfidra’s was by the authority of the twice-born, 
what real difference would h<ye remain between the highest and the 
lowest tribes ? Implicit submission of intellect was^ exacted from 
both. Was it at all wonderful, thex, that heresy stalked abroad, and 
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that many Brahmins had themselves fallen into the snare ? Could 
minds of any activity acquiesce in the above restrictions ? Must they 
not meditate on the wonders of the creation, except as the antiquated 
Vedas directed them ? And must they always interpret the Vedas in 
the monotonous way taught by the old Bishis f Oi*thodox philosophers 
accordingly came foe^ward to supply the craving of the Brahminical 
mind, without endangering the stability of the Brahminical order. 
They did not seem to think very highly of the Vedas, but were unwil¬ 
ling to renounce those time-honoured compositions. 

(P. 55) : “ The same desire of humouring the prejudices of the times, 
led them to promise supreme felicity as the reward of philosophical specu¬ 
lation. Nothing short of the summum bomm was considered as sufficient 

recompense for the trouble it imposed. That the sentiment of religion 
predominated in the minds of our ancestors, is evident from the spirit 
of our ancient literature. It indicates a feeling of dependence on 
supernatural powers, which is equalled only by the contempt the authors 
expressed for the perishable objects of the world. Philosophers 
perhaps imagined that whether they treated on the highest truths 
which could concern human nature, or merely speculated on the quality 
of earth and water, they could never find an audience, unless they held 
out hopes of everlasting welfare as the end of their investigations. In 
the estimation of their contemporaries, no inferior boon was worth the 
trouble. The offer of such spiritual rewards on the part of philosophers, 
for invo'^tigations chiefly physical, at best metaphysical, though it 
must be accepted as a pleasing testimony to the ndigious feelings of 
our predecessors, was productive of consequences very much to be 
regretted. Physics, metaphysics, and theology were confounded in 
one mass. While the most, trifling points of inquiry .... were pro¬ 
secuted with some feeling of religious awe, questions of really vital im¬ 
portance, which regarded the existence and attributes of God, and the 
permanent interests of the soul, were necessarily robbed of their due 
solemnity. Theology and physics being placed on the same level, the 
former could challenge no greater degree of attention than was accorded 
ttf*the latter. The degradation of the one, and the undue exaltation 
of the other, were the niturjil cqnscquences.” , . . 

(P. 58) : “ Gotama directed the*attention of the Brahmins to the 
several branches of human knowleage which he thought were calculated 
to strengthen the intellect, and enable it ft conduct polemical discus¬ 
sions with advantage. He classified them under sixteen topics, which 
he enumerates in his first aphorism.” ... 

Kanada’s system (the VaiseskiJea) is considered a branch of thcNyaya. 
His theory is what we call the Atomic—a theory which was simply 
hinted, at by Gotama (the founder of the Nyaya). . . . His categories 
and his classification of causes hear a singular resemblance to those of 
the Greek philosopher Aristotle, while his mode of accounting for the 
origin of tlue world, by the combination of atoms, is almost identical 
with that of a sect of ancient European philosophers, the EffScureans, 
as represented Uy Lucretius. ^ . . . He Goes not seem to have enter¬ 
tained the idcar of a self-existent Supreme Intelligence existing in the 
world. * 
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(P. (54) : “ ... Kapila came forward next with his remedy for the 
threefold evih of life, whicli neither the Vedas nor the common sense 
of mankind had been able to remove. Who this Kapila was, and when 
he lived, is equally uncertain with the age and personality of Gotama. 

- . . Kapila went the length of denying outright the existence of 
the Deity. The wonder is that he is still ranked among orthodox 
philosophers, and not denounced as a teacher ofheresy, like the Bud¬ 
dhists. With Kapila there could bo no real freedom if a person were 
subject to a desire or motive. The soul being essentially free, is, accord¬ 
ing to his theory, incapable of volition. It is uddsin^ or perfectly un¬ 
mindful of the external. It is a simple witness. He accordingly 
argues that since no thinking agent performs an action without a 
motive^ the soul could not be supposed to be tbe Creatoh without 
being subject to a motive or desire. Such subjection, however, would 
imply a bandage^ and detract from its freedom, and, by necessary con¬ 
sequence, from its power. If it had the desire, it wodld be wanting in 
the poteer —and if it had tbe power, that is to say perfect freedom, it 
wouhl not have the will. Hence a thinking agent would not if he 
could, and could not if he would, create tlie universe. The acuteness 
displayed in this argument is indisputable, but subtlety and profundity 
are not synonymous. . . . 

(P. 68): ‘‘The objectsofknowlcdgearc,accordingto Kapila’s arrange¬ 
ment, tweuty-tive. Frakriti, or nature, defined to be the equipoise of, 
the three qualities of excellence, foulness, and darkness, is the first, as 
Furusha, or soul, is thelast„ The intervening twenty-three are mahat, 
or intelligence ; ahankdra, or self-consciousness ; the five tanmdtra or 
subtle elements, eleven organs inclusive of the mind, and the live gross 
elements. Of thcs(? Prakriti, the rootless root, is tl^e first cause of all 
things; wliilc Furusha, or soul, is a simple witness. Both are eternal; 
but the former, inanimate and non-sentient, is prolj^fic and active; the 
latter, intelligent and sentient, is non-productive, because free and 
inditferent. Prakriti, however, createsthe soul and in its vicinity.* 

“ The atheistic part of Kapila’s system was rectified by a mystic 
Rishi of the name of Patanjala, who unmistakeably inculcated tbf ex¬ 
istence of Iswara or God, iiiul whose system has consequently been 
called Seswara or thcistical. It must, however, be confessed, in justice 
to Kapila, that Patanjala does *not®attribute the creation to his 
Iswara. His definition Iswara corresponds exactly to Kapila’s idea 
of the soul, viz., ‘ untouched by troubles, worlcs, fruits, or deserts.* 
The only difference is that P&tanjala considers him to be the Guru, or 
master, of ‘ even the elder beings,* merely acknowledging one spirit as 
supreme over the rest. The non-acknowjedgment of some such 
Supreme Being was a glaring inconsistency in Kapila, when neverthe¬ 
less ho contended for the authority of the Vedas, Who could have 
inspired the Vedas if there were no Supreme Being? Patanjala’s is 
thoroughly a mystical system. It consists mainl^^of some vague rules 
of yoga, or a sort of mental and corporeal discipline, which cannot be 
considered as other than chimerical.’* ». 

(P. 75) : “ When Jaimini came forward with his Mtmdnsd, or decider, 
he was probably desirous of mediah^ng between the controversialists that 
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preceded him, and hoped to determine questions which ha*d so long agi¬ 
tated the Brahminical mind. He could not fail to see that neither the 
Vedas, nor the institutions they supported, could stand long if the 
Ny&ya and S&nkhya were to direct the Indian intellect. Barren 
speculations, he thought, had been abundantly indulged. Topics, 
categories, and principles had been sufficiently discussed. What was 
the result ? They had introduced some technical terms, and taught 
some controversial tactics; but they gave little or no assistance in the 
discovery of tlje truth which those terms and tactics were intended to 

guard.He commenced his Mimdnsd with the enunciation of 

Eutg, the only topic he had to propound.If Jaimini had 

carried out his proposal of considering ^he nature of dut^^ in a truly 
philosophical spirit, he might have greatly contributed to tlie improve¬ 
ment of the Indian mind. . . . Had Jaimini laboured in a similar way 
to strengthen those moral principles which the Almighty had implanted 
in the human mihd, he might have met with a success honourable to 
himself and beneficial to the nation; but a servile adherence to the 
Vedic ritual had unfitted his mind for such speculations. Jaimini had 
no other idea of duty than as an injunction of the Sruti; and that 
apart from any notion of its Inspirer, or his Will. We have seen pre- 
viousl}^ how Kapila could admit tlie Vedas as an authority, without a 
Supreme Intelligence to inspire it. We observe a similar anomaly in 
Jaimini. He urges the consideration of Dutv, without caring for any 
to whom it may be due. He contends for the authorized Veda without 
an authoris^r, for a law without a lawgiver, a revelation without a 

Cron.To say that Dharma (duty) signifies an injunction of the 

Veda, can only be intelligible in the sense of its involving the will of 
the Atjtiioh of the^Veda. Jaimini, however, has said nothing as to its 
Author, nor while talking of iim eternity, as Sabda, or the word, has 
he made mention of any co-eternal Intelligence uttering or revealing 
it^ His Sutras are so vague on this point, and on the existence and 
providence of God, that, for anything which may be adduced to the 
contrary, he may be called a second Ka[)ila, maintaining the authority 
of t^e Veda without admitting His existence without whom no com¬ 
position can be pronounced to be inspired.That the MimansA 

of Jaimini met with no success in settling the questions so long con¬ 
troverted is no marvel.^p. 80.) Vydsa, the well-known com¬ 

piler of the Vedas, accordingly put forth a sqcond decider, the Uttara 
Mimansa, or Vedanta, in which the old pantheistic doctrine of the 
Upanishads was reproduced. Not to give an uncertain sound like 
Jaimini on such a cardinal point in tlieology as the existence of a 
Supreme Intelligence, the Creator and Governor of the Universe, he 
propounded that as the most prominent, and the only great, idea per¬ 
vading his system. But if there can be no mistake as t© the idea of a 
oon in his doctrine, it is neutralized, if not nullified, by the identity of 
that God with eveyrthing else—with the whole visible world. He 
inculcates the existence of one sole essence, manifesting or producing 
i^lf in the form of the univerj^e before our eyes. If Brahma is the 
efficient cause or cil^ator of the world, he is also its substance, as the 
gold IS of the bracelet. This identitf of the universe with God pre- 
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eludes the idea of duty on the part of the creation towards the Creator, 

quite as effectually as does Jaimini’s theory.The doctrine which 

Vy&sa brought to light from the depths of the Veda, is no other than 
the teaching of the Upanishad, that this universe is God—that the 
things made and their Maker are identical—that the human soul is 
one and the same with the Divine spirit. The jjioctrine is held in two 
different ways. One way is the Parindma Vdda, which, acknowledging 
the reality of the visible universe while it identifies it with God, pro¬ 
nounces it to be a formation or development of Himself. The other is 
the Vivaria Vdda^ which, maintaining that the one eternal essence, 
Brahma, manifests himself in various illusory forms, denies the real 
existence of any substance which is not God, and holds the visible 
world to be a mere shadow or M4ya, such as the reflections of the sun 

and moon in water.All ideas of duty and responsibility are 

openly repudiated in the Vedantism of Vyasa. The human soul and 
the Divine Spirit being identical, how can there be an obligation on 
the part of the one to the other ? How or whom can one mind or 
despise ? ‘ Here,* says Sankara, ‘ there is no admission of even a smell 
of works.’ Good manners and good works are, however, declared to be 
useful for the attainment of true knowledge.” 


We have made this long quotation from the interesting work 
of Mr. Bauerjea, not only because it contains the nucleus of the^ 
ideas developed, explained, and illustrated in his “Dialogues,” 
but because we are not aware that any writer before him has 
ever attempted to give so continuous and graphic a sketch of the 
origin and sequence of the various portions of Hindu philosophy 
as is presented here in the foregoipg exti'acts, •But wc should 
fail in doing justice to him did we not add to them at once the 
views he takes of the authority of the Veda. After having refuted 
the arguments of several writers who contend fot the omniscience 
and the eternity of the Veda, he asks (p. 485): 

“ What can the Vedas possibly be in the conception of Brahmixycal 
philosophers ? Not the w^ord of God, not a revelation of His will— 
such as is needed for our guidan«e under bewildering circumstances, 
but something which, certain of*them affirm, mechanically issued 
from Brahma, like smoke from burning fuel; something which, others 
declare, was educed from the elements ; something which, others again 
tell us, is eternal and independent of a cause. But what that thing is 
it is impossible to gather from them, unless it be a charm or talisman. 
They talk of it as articulate sound; but what is^articulate sound with¬ 
out a sounder or utterer ? and they all identify it with the Rich, 
Yajus, SSman, and Atharvan. Singularly enough they know nothing 

about the date or circumstances of these compositions.Again I 

ask, what are the Vedas? Iii the Satapatha Brsj|}imana it is said: 

‘ Ho (IJrajapati) brooded, &c. over [i.e, infused warmth into] these 
three worlds. From them, ^hus brooded over, three lights were pro¬ 
duced—fire, this which purifies (^i.e, pavana, or the>s5r), and the sun. 
He brooded over these three lights^ From them so brooded over, the 
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three seeds were produced/ . , , . What were these productions ? 
Mere sounds, or writings on paper or palm-leaf? lu either case how 
could they be generated by brooding over fire and the sun ? . .. . The 
Chh&ndogya and Maiiu speak in a similar way of the origin of the 
Vedas. Kullfika Bhatta, in explanation of the difficulty we have stated, 
says: * The same Vedas which existed in the previous mundane era 
(Kalpa) were preserved in the memory of the omniscient Brahma, who 
was one with the Supreme Spirit. It was those same Vedas that, in the 
beginning of the present Kalpa, he drew forth from fire, air, and the sun; 
and this dogma, which is founded upon the Veda, is not to be questioned; 
for the Veua says : ‘Tne Eigveda comes from fire, the Yajurveda from 


the sun.* .... Manu adds ; ‘ Prajupati»also milked out of the three 
Vedas the letters a, u, m, together with the words bhur, bhuvar, and 
svar.’ , . . . What in the name of common sense is the meaning of all 
this ?*’ 


And after having quoted and criticised some other theories of 
the origin of the Vedas, Mr, Banerjea winds up with the following 
words (p. 497): 

“ The assertion of Jaimini that the Richs, Yajus, Saman, and 
Atharvan, contain the primitive revelation is not proved. No one 
knows when, where, or by'whom, those four works were w'rittcn, and 
‘ consequently no one can pretend that they are a record of the primeval 
sound. On the contrary a critical examination of their contents, dis- 
proves their authority. As to the argument that the Vedas must have 
proceeded from the divinity, because no human author can be shown to 
have pi:.oduced it, it is not of much validity. If a stranger, or a man 
brought up as a foundling, canr^^j^ to you, and no one was able to give 
you an account of his paternity, you would not surely conclude that 
he was coeval with the creation. And there is nothing in the general 
#'Cope*of the Vedas tojustify the conclusion that they were revealed in the 
beginning. It is impossible to fancy what edification our first parents 
could derive from mere praises of tlie Sun, Moon, and Fire. If historical 
narrative were entirely excluded, the residuum would he mere invoca¬ 
tions of the elements, and a few ceremonial injunctions/’ 

t 

That the reverend Hindu proftssor has not failed to support the 
views we have here adduced with his o^vn arguments, and that 
he availed himself of his knowledge of the mind of his country¬ 
men to impart to thorn a far greater power of persuasion than 
they might have obtained at the hands of a European theologian, 
it is but justice to state. In omitting, therefore, to quote kindred 
views and sentiments from the *' Rational Refutation" of Mr. Nila- 
kantha Sastri, we do not mean to withhold our acknowledg¬ 
ment of the able and clever manner in which this author also 
endeavoured to lay bare the weakness of Hindu philosophy and 
the errors of the actual Hin/lu creed. ^The remarks we intend to 
offer apply to b*oth of them, indeed to the whole class of those 
zealous men who expect to solv^ the religious difficulties of India 
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ty refuting the conclusions of Hindu philosophy, and by 
denouncing the assumed sacredness of the Vedic writings. 

We must begin, then, with asking them how it happens that 
some notions they entertain of those philosophies differ so mate¬ 
rially from those expressed by so many [other Hindus of ancient 
and modern times. According to the sketch we have quoted, 
Kapila, the originator of the Sankhya philosophy, “ went the 
length of denying outright the existence of the Deity/' Kan&dn, 
who started the Vaiseshika, ‘'does not seem to have entertained 
the idea of a self-existent Supreme Intelligence creating the 
world.” Jaimini, the author of the Mimans^, “may be'called a 
second Knpila, maintaining the authority of the^Veda, without the 
existence of Him, without whom no composition can be pronounced 
to be inspired/' Yet Mr. }3anerjea himself, as we l\ave seen, tells us 
that Putanjali, the author of the Yoga philosophy, “rectified" 
the system of Kapila “ by inculcating the existence of Iswara, or 
God. ' It would perhaps have been more correct bad he said that 
Patanjali, by way of completing, added some chnpters of his 
own to the Sunkhyn-Stras of Kapila, and that both works were 
intended by him to form in reality only one; so much so, that in our 
best existing manuscripts—and if we are not mistaken in the very' 
coramontaryitself which Patanjali wrote on his own doctrine—each 
of the four chapters of his treatise calls itself partof the Sankhya- 


Priivacliana, which is the title of Kapila s work. Here wc must 
ask, then, tlioso who speak of the “godless” doctrine of Kapila, 
how it \vus possible, at any time,»iiid under afty circumstances, 
to look npoti the tlicistic I’atanjali as the completer, or even, as 
Mr. Panerjea calls him, the rectifier of Kapila ?* Was theism ever 
a cap which by being put upon atheism completed o*r evSii 
“ rectified" it into theistic respectability ? Did it not strike Mr. 
Danerjea, when passing his judgment on the Sankhya dog^rine, 
that had it been what he believes it to he, no theistic philosopher 
or theologian would ever have*thought of attaching his tenets to 
it ? and had he done so, that nt) one, however unskilled in philo¬ 
sophical speculation, would ever have looked upon liirn as the 
maintainer of a Deity? Yet the fact is undeniable, that all 
India calls PataYijali—and rightly so—“ seswara," or the be¬ 
liever in a God. Mr. Panerjea, it is true, confesses to find an 
exact correspondence between Patanjali^s definition of God and 
Kapila’s definition of soul; hut when he met with this con¬ 
cordance, did it never occur to him that there must have been 
something in the Sutras of Kapila to justify^a theistic writer to 
compjete and**rectify it in his own way ? So much is certain, at 
any rate, that the modf in which* Mr. Baneijea and Mr. Nila- 
kantha J5astri view the doctrine of Kapila woujd never explain 
the fact of a system acknowledged by all Hindu writers to be a 
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theistical one, having become the appendix, nay, part and parcel 
of the SAnkhya Pravachana. 

Before we explain the reasons which seem to us to have misled 
the judgment of the learned Hindus who descanted on the 
atheism of Kapila, it will not be superfluous to advert to the in¬ 
consistencies implied*by the other charges preferred against 
Kanada and Jaimini, Both of them are likewise declared not to 
have entertained the idea of a creator. But Kanada's system, as 
Mr. Baneijea, and indeed all authors engaged in matters of Hindu 
philosophy admit, “is considered a branch of the Nyaya,” and 
that this 'System is essentially theistical, js a fact which, we believe, 
requires no proof, since it has never been controverted before. 
But we confess that of all assertions the strangest appears to us to 
be that which Jiums Jaimini into an atheist. His work, the 
Purva-MimansA, is chiefly engaged in solving doubtful questions 
concerning the ritual service of ancient India. These services 
mainly consist in a series of prayers addressed to, and oblations 
or ceremonies performed in honour of, fire, sun, Indra, the Aswins, 
and other beings, real or imaginary, which engrossed the pious 
imagination of the ancient Hindus, and were looked upon by them 
ejther as gods or as personifications of the supreme soul. Should we 
then not be fairly surprised when we are told that an author who 
regulated these ritual acts, denied the existence of a God ? Might 
we not sooner expect to find him saddled with a superfluity of that 
in whichvhe is represented to us to be utterly deficient ? That 
the Puranas and writers hostile to the Piirva Mimausa, indulged in 
accusations of this kind, cannot concern those who have no other 
object than that of ascertaining the real character of these philo* 
Sophie^. 

The truth is, that the ingenious theory which Mr. Banerjea 
conedved of the rise and progress of Hindu philosophy, and his 
desire of filling up the historical blank by a plausible and inter¬ 
esting narrative, betrayed him into overlooking the facts as they 
will present themselves to the mind of every one not biassed in 
favour of conclusioi^s foreign to the subject-matter itself. We 
quite admit that neither Kapila, nor Kanada, nor Jaimini, nay, we 
will in fairness add, Gotama, satisfy us on the nature of God— 
we quite admit that they leave us as much in darkness respecting 
Him as any philosophy, but for the simple reason that they 
meant to be systems of philosophy and not of theology. Even 
Mr. Baneijea allows one of the dramatis persona of his Hialogues 
to say that an author has the right of choosing his own subject. 
And should not the*Hindu framers of philosophy hav6 been avowed 
to confine their research to tl^e investigation of things which they 
thought were within the domain of human under8tanding“;-without 
soaring too high into regions proltqbly deemed too lofty by them for 
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human thought? In stating at once that the Ny&ya, Vuiseshika, 
Sankhya, and in some measure the Purva-Mimansa are intended 
to be philosophies, that the Vedanta is theology, and the mys¬ 
ticism of the Yoga a dreamy speculation, partly theological and 
partly physical—wc have explained the antagonism which existed 
between these Darsanas severally, for it existed at all periods when 
philosophy and theology contested each other's rights to the 
human mind. The theologian who does not care for disquisitions 
on the atomic theory, or for speculations on matter, syllogism, 
and language, will spurn the Ny&ya, Vaiseshika and Sankhya, 
and ridicule the researches into the eternity of sound ; he will find 
las consolation in the mystical definitions given of God by the 
Vedanta, and in the prospect held out to him by the ascetism of 
the Yoga, to free himself from all fetters of thought and common 
sense. The philosopher, on the other hand, will have more earthly 
longings and interests ; he will study with more satisfaction the 
state of physical and linguistic science at the time of Gotama, 
Kanada, and Kapila—whose system, we may, in passing, remark, 
became the scientific foundation of Hindu medicine—than the 
exalted doctrine of Vyasa and Patanjali—so edifying because so 
incomprehensible. , 

This is, in the shortest compass, the history of the ancient 
philosopliy and theology of India, To confound both is to do 
injury to both, and injustice too. Whether Kapila^s, Gotama’s, 
and Kaniida’s interest in mundane matters were stronger than 
that of Vyasa and Patanjali, hecayse they stood nearer than 
these to the time of the oldest Upanishads which satisfied theo¬ 
logical curiosity ; again, whether Vyasa and Ptitanjali were more 
eager to inculcate their notions of God, than to inquire ihto ttie 
nature of matter and the human mind, because the researches of 
the Nyuya and Sankhya were diverting too much the national 
mind from the mysterious doctrine of .the Upanishads, we have 
of course no means of deciding. It may be that the sequence 
of the systems took place in thfe order in which Mr. Banerjea so 
graphically describes it*; though we hold that the Jaimini Sutras, 
in their oldest form, were the oldest of all, because, strictly 
speaking, they ate neither philosophical nor theological, and 
though we hold that Patanjall’s Yoga marks the transition from 
the hldest Vedanta to its more modem type. But whichever of 
these views be right, there is obviously a vast difference between 
understanding that a philosopher does not choose to enter into a 
discussion on the nature of God, and asserting that he denies His 
existence outright. That philosophy may jump from the pre¬ 
mise of not knowing t^ the conclusion of denying, there is 
evidence enough in the history of philosophy* both in ancient 
and modem times; but we ma’^tain that the charge of atheism, 
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levelled against these Hindu systems is not justified; and we quite 
conceive therefore that, in spite of the little satisfaction they may 
afford to the theologian, Hindu antiquity could rank them amongst 
those Darsanas which are not antagonistic to the Vedic creed. 

This is as little the place to enter into the merits or demerits 
of the philosophical tj^eories of ancient or medieeval India, as it 
was the object of the learned Hindus whose works we are speak¬ 
ing of, to solve the many problems suggested by the writings of 
their ancestors. We have followed them thus far, because a 
charge of atheism against some of the most valued productions 
of their literature involved a similar ch^irge against the numerous 
class of those of their countrymen who, we understand, are still 
adherents of the tenets of the NyAya and Sankhya philosophies. 
But though we regret that space and opportunity do not permit us 
to say more here on a question so vital for a proper understanding 
of the Hindu mind, we must draw closer to the practical end for 
which the Dialogues ns well as the Rational Refutation have 
made their contribution to modern researches on Hindu religion 
and philosophy. 

We observed before that the creed of the learned and enlight¬ 
ened portion of the Hindus is essentially founded on the doctrine 
of the Vedanta philosophy, which they hold to be the truest ex¬ 
ponent of the spirit of the Vedas, more especially in the sense which 
Sankara, their greatest Vedanta theologian, elicited from the 
Sutras of Vydsa Dwaipayana. The Vedanta is not concerned in 
the logical laws of the human mind, nor do its theories on the 
development of the world pdssess any scientific interest after the 
discussions of the*Sankhya and Nydya, with which they agree to 
ascertain extent. Its chief object is to explain tho nature of 
God, His mode of creating the world, and the relation between 
both. It teaches the existence of one Supreme Being, that this 
Bein'g is the efficient and substantial cause of all things, and 
“ that the universe, therefore, isnecessarily co-substantial with Him” 
(or rather with It). For a scientific appreciation of the gradual 
development of this doctrine, it is necessary to distinguish between 
the Sutras of Vydsa, the commentary of Sankara, and the more 
recent treatises which may be called the modern Vedanta, 
But though Mr. Baneijea, with much learning and accuracy, 
points out the difference which exists between these various periods 
of the Vedanta, we nevertheless coincide with the view implied 
by Dr, Ballantynes observations in his translation of the Vedan- 
tasara, that this difference does not amount to a schism between 
the modern and tb^ old doctrine, but that the tenet, for instance, 
of the illusory existence of the world, taught by*the mbdera 
Vedanta, is merely an evolution of the tdiet of the older doctrine,. 
which maintains'that the world, is real, but a product of igno- 
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ranee. For the popular understondinfjf of this doctrine, it is 
sufficient to adduce the words of Mr. Nilakantha Sastri, which, 
supported by original texts, summarize it in this way:— 

“ ‘ Brahma is true, the world is false; the soul is Brahma himself, 
and nothing other.’ As expanded and expounded by the advocates of 
the Vedanta, this quotation imports as follow^:—Brahma alone—a 
spirit; essentially existent, intelligence, and joy; void of all qualities 
and of all acts,,in whom there is no consciousness, such as is denoted 
by ‘I,’ ‘thou,’ and ‘it,’ who apprehends no person, or thing, nor is 
apprehended of any ; who is neither parviscient nor omniscient, neither 
parvipotent nor omnipotent; who has neither beginning nor end; 
immutable and indefectible—is the true entity. All besides himself, 
the entire universe, is false, that is to say, is nothing whatsoever. 
Neither has it ever existed, nor does it now exist, nor will it exist at 
any time future; and the soul is one with Brahma. Such is the 
doctrine of the Vedanta regarding the true state of existence ; and it 
is denominated non-dualistic, as rejecting the notion of any second true 
entity.” (p. 176.) 

It may seem surprising, at a first glance, that the professors 
of a creed so sublime and so meek, should not only have carried 
on hotter discussions on its merits than the adherents of tho 
other schools of philosophy did on the truth of their theories/ 
hut also that they should now he denounced by their own 
countrymen in terms far stronger than those bestowed by them 
on the other Uarsanas. 

But on reflection we shall find the one and tha other perfectly 
obvious. No discussion is more likely to grow warm and pas¬ 
sionate tlian one in which both disputants know#nothiiig, and can 
know nothing, of the subject of the debate, but are trying Imrd to 
persuade each other of the correctness of their views. We 
liuniblv submit that a definition of the Creator of the World, and 
an explanation of the mode in which he created it, is a suTJject 
of this kind. It is an innate ^esire of the human mind to know 
everytliing, and as long as huina-n nature remains the same, it is 
certain that man will ijot desist from the attempt to penetrate 
mysteries for over closed to him. We shall always have, 
therefore, some kind of Vedanta philosophy, and we shall 
always also enjoy the satisfaction of meeting with clever men who 
will explain to us that we know no more by it than we did before. 
But Mr. Nilakantha Sastri and Professor Baneijea want to prove 
far more. They infer from the doctrine of the Vedanta, not only 
that its Brahma is a “ non-entity" or “no-thing,” and Vedantism 
therefore atheism in disguise, but that it is ‘'a libel on God," 
and “*a source of immorality.” ^ 

Now, in spite of the mist careful attention we^have paid to the 
arguments of the two learned Ilindu Professors, must entirely 
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demur to the conclusion they have arrived at. Neither the 
Sutras, nor Sankara's commentary, nor the Vedanta treatises 
vrhich a western barbarian may have the good luck of under¬ 
standing, would suggest to him the views or the accusations 
contained in the foregoing words. 

All we find is that the Vedanta is the sublimest machinery set 
into motion by oriental thought, with the result of proving once 
more that the human mind is incapable of understanding God. All 
the epithets lavished by the Vedanta on Brahma simply show, 
that one may exhaust the whole vocabulary of human speech 
without finding a single word which, will enlighten us on what 
He is. But it is likewise clear tliat the Vedantists felt the most 
ardent desire to describe the greatness of God—a greatness so 
great that it overwhelmed their intellect, and ultimately left it 
destitute of all thought. There is not the slightest cause to find 
fault with the confession at which they arrive. That “ Brahma is 
incomprehensible,” “ beyond thought," is the burden of all their 
songs—after they have displayed tlie minutest description of what 
He is. That He is nh^guna, or void of qualities, is another of their 
admissions, apparently strange, after the endless enumeration 
^they give of his attributes. But just ns after its unsuccessful 
attempt of “thinking'^ of Brahma, the Vedanta owns that 
“ Brahma cannot be thought of,” it arrives at the result that 
whatever qualities it may predicate of Him, He has no qualities, 
be they material or spiritual, in the sense suggested by this word. 
In short, we neiiher believe that the Vedunta in calling Brahma 
“ void of qualities/’ means to declare God a nonentity, nor can 
we agree with a distinguished' European scholar who presses 
nirguna so hard that it yields the sense of an ^‘immaterial” 
God. The Brahma of the Vedanta presents itself as the God 
whom the pious are certain to understand at the outset, and 
whom they end ifl finding “ incomprehensible.” Hence, He is 
** pure entity,” “pure thought,” / pure felicity/! which words*in 
reality do not explain anythingv hence, He has the qualities of 
“ omniscience, freedom, self-existence,”« and so forth, which 
description in reality merely reveals an utter vagueness of thought, 
without conveying any idea of quality at all. • It is neither our 
fault nor that of the Vedanta, when we say that it has not accom¬ 
plished an impossibility; but it is fair to admit that it lias brought 
on itself ttie obloquy of the philosopher, by saying so much while 
telling nothing, and that of the theologian, by confessing to 
nothing, after having said so much. 

A charge of imfhorality, however, is a far different thing from a 
charge of ignorance. If t^e deduction advanced by Professor 
Baneijea, that the Vedanta doctrine strikes at the root of duty, 
were founded on fact, the coiatrjversy he entered upon with the 
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most enlightened portion of his countrymen would indeed cease 

to be one of literary consequence only. 

• » 

“ If you say the universe is of the same substance with God/* he 
makes Salyak&nia argue, towards the end of the Dialogues (p. 396), 
“and that the soul is identical with the Supreme Being in the strict 
sense of the term (excluding the figurative senses of sampaty &c.) then 
you must either unduly exalt the world or grossly degrade the divinity. 
In either case you strike at the root of Dhama, or duty. You cannot, 
with any fairness or consistency^, impose upon persons duties which on 
your own theory are impossibilities. Whether you acknowledge the 
universe to be God, or deny the existence of everything that is not 
Brahma, you can have no law, no ethics, no discipline.” The reply 
given to this syllogism by^ the second interlocutor is as follows; “We 
allow that a man in a state of ignorance is bound by laws, rules, and 
duties/* Whereupon the first returns to the charge: “You allow 
that which your better sense contradicts ; you liold that in truth 
there can be neither law nor lawgiver. The bolder spirits among you 
glory in denying injunctions or prohibitions,*’ 

Wc do not know who these bolder spirits are, Avhom Mr. 
Baueijea is alluding to, but we do know that they are not to he 
found amongst the authorities of tho Vedfinta writers. We have,^ 
then, his own confession, that experience does not bear out the 
conclusion which, he says, mmt result from a belief in the Vedanta 
tenets, or wc arc almost afraid to conclude, ought to result from it, if 
tlie working of the Vedanta were left at his discretion and will. For, 
according to him, it is the better sense of the V#dautists wliich 
Contradicts tl.eir moral ])ractice, the latter being an inconsistency. 
That a doctrine, possibly good, may, through perversion or mis¬ 
understanding, become the source of evil, is sufficiently shot\'n by 
the political and religious history of mankind; but that adocirine 
essentially wrong and practised in its wrongness, should, out of 
sheer inconsistency, bear good and moral, results, is a novelty we 
had yet to learn, • 

But though fully aware of th(f weak parts of the Vedanta, we 
are spared tho necessity of elucidating the.moral and ethical 
greatness of this system, for this task has been fulfilled by a 
western svstem ot philosophy which occupies a foremost rank 
amongst tlio pliilosophies of all nations and ages, and which is so 
exact a representation of the ideas of the Vedanta, that we might 
have suspected its founder to liave borrowed the fundamental 
principles of his system from the Hindus, did his biography not 
t^atisfy us that he was wholly unacquainted with their doctrines. 
From ^his philosophy the Vedantists might leam what their 
philosophy really is, as ^ristotle would have said, 

and what it might have become, had it been stripped of all its 
cosmogonic vagaries, which, hov^ver, do not affect its vital part. 

[Vol. LXXVllI. No. CLIV.]— New Series, Vo1.*XXII. No. II. 11 
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We mean the philosophy of Spinoza^ a man whose very life is a 
picture of that moral purity and intellectual indifference to the 
transitory charms of this world, which is the constant longing of 
the true Ved4nta philosopher. 

That the philosophy of a scholar who lived two hundred years 
ago must possess a talue different from that of a philosophy of 
ancient India requires no remark ; hut comparing the fundamental 
ideas of both we should have no diflBculty in proving that, had 
Spinoza been a Hindu, his system would in all probability mark 
a last phase of the Vedanta philosophy. 

Without showing that the charges preferred by Mr. Banerjea 
and Mr. NilakanthaSustri against the Vpdanta have boon repeatedly 
levelled against the philosophy of Spinoza, we content ourselves 
with quoting a few critical observations on his system which will 
perhaps best dispose of the cry of atheism, pantheism, and immo¬ 
rality raised against the system of Vyusa. They are taken fiom the 
wwks of one of the greatest philosophers of our time, of one who 
was by no means an adherent of Spinoza's philosophy. In his 
history of philosophy, Hegel says:— 

‘‘ Spinozism is reproached with being atheism ; for God and the 
Vorlu being one, and undivided, Spinoza makes nature God, or God 
nature, so that God disappears and nature alone remains. Yet Spinoza 
on the contrary does not oppose God to nature, but thinking to exis¬ 
tence ; and God is the unity, the absolute substance, in which the 
world disappears. The adversaries of Spinoza assume the air of being 
very much concorfted about Gqd, but in reality they are much conccM’ned 

about what is perishable, about their own selves.Atheism 

is declaring arbitfariness, vanity, the transitoriness of the world to be 
tl)e highest principle, Such is not Spinoza’s principle. According to 
him God is the only substance ; nature is merely modality, Spinozism 

is therefore akoBmismi .Tliose who charge him with atheism 

maintain the reverse of that which is true ; there is too much of God in 
his system. ‘ If God (the^ may say) is the identity of spirit and nature, 
nature—the human individual, is Quite right; but they forget 

that in God they have ceased to exist independently. They can never 
forget that they are nothing. It follows,•therefore, that those who 
traduce Spinoza in this way, do not mean to preserve God, but that 
which is perishable, the world. They are offended at the world not 
being allowed to be a substance. They are offended at their own 
annihilation.•. ^ 

“ Spinoza says: ^ Our happiness and freedom consist in constant and 
eternal lote of God f . . , . ‘ the more man comprehends the nature 
of God and loves God, the less he is under the influence of evil passions, 
and the less he fears death.’ Spinoza demands to this end that man 
should aequije the true mode of comprehension ; he wants him*to view 
everything svh specie cdterni^ hi absolutely adequate notions; viz., in 
God. Man should refer everything to God, God being one in all. 
Thus Spinozism is akosmism. There are no morals more pure and 
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more elevated than those enjoined by Spinoza; for he wants human 

action to be regulated merely by divine truth.‘All ideas 

are true, inasmuch as they are referred to God.’ ” 

We have quoted enough to convince the learned Hindus that 


every one of Spinoza's sentences might be supposed to have been 
literally borrowed from the system they cTiarge with degrading 
God and elevating the world. They will perceive that one of the 
greatest thinkers of our age judged differently from them on the 
morality of a system which compels man to view everything in 
the light of God. 

Since the philosophical systems which called forth the fore¬ 
going remarks, appeal for the soundness of their doctrine to the 
theological treatises called Upanishads, which are looked upon by 
many ancient writers as part of the Vedas, and sinCe these, in their 
turn, are believed to be inspired by the deity, Mr. lianerjea reviews 
tlic arguments brought forward by Jairaini, Vyasa, Gotama, 
Sankara, and other Hindu divines, for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing the authority of the Veda on the ground of its divine authorship, 
and shows that they cannot bear the test of logical reasoning. As 
the Vedas have not been revealed to us, and as we could have no 
hope of becoming J3rahmins even if we “ surrendered our private 
judgment" in favour of them, we might have fully enjoyed that 
mental pleasure which is always derived from soundness of logic 
and readiness of wit, had we not found that the whole controversial 
journey of the learned Hindu wad merely undertaken to end in 
the haven of another revelation. Wc* must confess, therefore, the 
disappointment we have fell. It is a political maxim of consti¬ 
tutional bodies, a maxim acquired by dint of long experien«e aiwl 
preserved with the utmost care, not to allow the name of the 
sovereign to be drawn into political debate. For natiqiis have 
learnt that it is unwise to saddle the sovereign whom they'^ant 
to make inviolable, with errors and shortbomings that may belong 
to the acts of his ministers. *ljut though the political animal 
seems to be capable of an increase in wisdom, the religious man 
evidently remains stationary. Thousands of Jears have engraved' 
their religious experience in the annals of history, religion has 
succeeded religion, the followers of each have invariably main¬ 
tained theirs to have come from above, and controversialists have 
mutually picked the most damaging holes in their respective 
revelations. Prudence alone, one might have supposed, would 
at last have taught theologians not to expose the God whom 
they adore to the chance of being held responsible for those 
errors which our neighbours are always so much keener than our¬ 
selves in discovering. KAigs whom %iations might if they pleased 
make answerable, are raised beyond the reach of* responsibility ; 
but God, whom no one can makel^esponsible, js constantly dragged 
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down by the theologian into his little debate. If Jaimini and' 
his ancient co-religionists set up an elaborate defence of the divine 
authorship of their Veda, we may excuse them at least for want of 
that experience which we now possess; we may allege in theirfavour 
also that they maintained the inspiration of their sacred books, not 
against other inspirations, but against unbelief. But Mr. Baneijea 
is not satisfied with merely enlightening his countrymen on the 
fact that Brahma did not write or dictate, or brood the Veda, 
he must on his part step forward, not only with a superior 
religious work, but with one inspired by God* Were we not 
deeply convinced that he is in earnest, we should have really 
thought that he was hitting hard at the’pretcuce of the Vedic in¬ 
spiration, merely in order to arm his countrymen with the most 
logical weapons* against all the arguments which may be adduced 
for the inspiration of the Bible. For his attack on the Hindu 
theories is so wonderfully strong, and his defence of the Biblical 
revelation so wonderfully weak, that a Hindu by comparing botli 
sides will probably feel farther off than ever from embracing the 
particular revelation which he recommends. Or docs he seriously 
mean that he can grind the intellect of his nation, bladc-like, sliarp 
bn the Vedic and obtuse on the Biblical side ? I )id he not become 
aware, were it only by criticising the religion of his ancestors, that, 
just as fire and water require an intervening suhstanco to become 
Imrmless to one another, reason and faith can coexist only on 
the condition th,at a proper cbnsciousness of the limits of the 
human intellect is powerful enough to hind them over to keep 
the peace? Did.his method of destroying the Brabminical faith 
ir tha divine inspiration of Vedas not prove to his satisfaction 
that this intervening power being withdrawp, either reason evapo¬ 
rates faith, or faith extinguishes reason ? 

We are far from being disposed to enter here into a dis¬ 
cussion of that portion of Mr. Banerjea’s Dialogues in which 
he attempts to prove to his pduntrymen the divine inspira¬ 
tion of the Old and New Testament, and, on this score, to 
recommend it to them as the source of Iheir future creed. But 
we cannot refrain from a remark which he has forced upon us. 
Whoever reads for a first time the evidence he brings forward 
in fayour of the inspiration of the Scriptures will necessarily 
think that his statements concerning the creation of the world, 
the prophecies, miracles, and so on, are incontrovertible and un- 
conti'overted facts. It would never occur to such a reader that 
there existed a veiy voluminous, very learned, and also a very pious 
description of works amongst them, in which not a singte argu¬ 
ment of Mr. Bftnerjeas has*^been left Mnobjected to. He would 
never dream tbut the subject which the learned Hindu lays before 
his countrymen with^an air, and nfi doubt with a conviction, of utter 
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finality, is to the minds of a large class of Christians, to say the 
least, as doubtful as possible, and as unsettled as any question 
can be. We ca’nnot approve, therefore, of the silence he has kept 
on this momentous point; for any one who is asked to exchange his 
creed for another has a right to know nil the particulars of the 
bargain he is desired to make; and his acquisition will most likely 
prove a very undesirable one if he should find hereafter that the 
knowledge afforded him was exceedingly incomplete. Mr. Bnnerjea 
might have refuted, of course, if he could, all the charges pre¬ 
ferred against the inspiration of the Bible, and shown that their 
extreme similarfty to the charges he preferred against the inspira¬ 
tion of the VeJiia Is purely apparent or accidental; but It is cer¬ 
tain that m dealing with this part of his subject as he has done, 
he has failed both in justice to his countrymen,and in prudence 
as regards the cause he defends. 

We will give an instance or two of the method which Mr. 
Banorjea adopted in persuading the Hindus of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, after he had exerted all his energy, and availed 
himself of alibis scholarship, to sharpen their logical powers for the 
dissection of their philosophical theories and their notions of God. 

One of the most delicate points in the Old Testament, it 
well known amongst western theologians, is the account given 
there of the act and process of creation. Science has proved 
that the latter is contrary to facts; and theological writers who 
perceive the inexpediency of allegorizing, or the danger of 
equivocating, have generally the disc|'etioa to say as little about 
the matter as possible, especially in connexion with the topic of 
inspiration. For as the production of the universe out of nothing 
is, to say the least, incomprehensible by human reason, while its 
creation out of pre-existing mutter is a position not countenanced 
by the Bible, the ablest writers generally agree to be silent on 
the subject, and to avow that they do,not understand how the 
world was called into existence. But Satyakama, wlio had 
triumphantly disposed of the 9&nkhya and Vedanta doctrine, ex¬ 
presses himself to Agamika on this subject follows (p. 11):— 


“ As regards the external universe, the Bible tells us ‘ In the begin¬ 
ning God created the heavens and the earth,’ thus showing that the 
Nyaya, Sa,nkhya, and Vedant were all right and all wrong. They 
rightly apprehended the truth, as regarded their opposition to each 
other’s systems. The Vedant was right in its protest against the 
eternal atoms of the one, and the unintelligent creMv q prakriii of the 
other; and the Ny&ya and Sankya were equally rjght on their part in 
inveigling against the doctrine of the world’s identity with God. But 
they were all wrong in regard to thei^ positive doctrines—^the Ny^ya 
in its theory of eternal atoms, the Sankhya in that of creative Prakriti, 
and the Ved^lnt in its denial of 8^ duality of substance. The universe 
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is neither an illusion nor self-formed) but was called into being out of 
nothing by the one only, Eternal, and Supreme Intelligence, the author 
of all things in heaven and in earth/' 


And Agamika, who has notliing to say on the ‘‘nothing/’ may 
well become speechless when he is further told that “ all 
perplexing difficulties'are thus cleared.*' 

Another weak point which, in the interest of their faith, is 
generally surrendered by the most learned, and, we repeat it, by 
the most pious, writers of Biblical disquisitions, as evidence for 
the inspiration of the Bible, is the question o^ prophecies anj 
miracles. It is one of the strongest weapons in the armory of 
Mr. Banerjea. And after he has ridiculed the idea of the 
Upanishads—a supposed portion of the Vedas—being invoked 
by the Brahminical believer in testimony for the authority of the 
Vedas—since, as Sayana says, “ not even a dexterous man can 
ride on his own shoulders”—he makes Satyakama explain to 
Agamika the mystery of the Trinity in the following imumcr 
(p. 522) 

“ (The Christian religion speaks) not of three Gods nor a plurality 
of Gods, but a plurality of persons in the unity of the Godhead. This 
(Joctrine you can find no great difficulty in acknowledging, (1) because 
it is inculcated in the Bible which, as we have seen before, is attested by 
miracles and prophecies; and (2) because the Brahminical s^stras them¬ 
selves bear some confirmatory testimony to its truth. (Agamika asks, 
* how,* and is told,) The Brahminical sastras speak of a triad of divinities, 
Brahm4, Vishnu, and Siva. They speak of it, as one form and three 
gods. They tell us that they are mystically united in One Supreme 
Being. But the doctrine appears ilicongruous, and quite out of place 
inr.tlieic system. The gods are frequently represented, not as different 
personal manifestations of the same Godhead ouglit to be, but as impure 
characters and antagonistic gods, wrangling and fighting with one 
another. Siva fights and punishes Brahma, and Vishnu humbles Siva. 
The votaries of Vishnu anathematize those of Siva, and the votaries of 
Siva anathematize those of Vishnu, * And all three are, again, pro¬ 
nounced to be transient and perishable. The doctrine represents an 
idea which is quite foreign to the Brahminical system, and we can only 
unravel the mystery by supposing it to be a relic of some primitive 
revelation, of which a distorted tradition had probably reached our 
ancestors." 


Here Mr, Baneijea himself allows Agamika, in reply, to exclaim, 
“Tliese appear to be strange and novel views of things.** And 
we cannot but join \Vith Agamika most heartily in his astonish¬ 
ment, though we jpight have wished he had known a little more 
of the triad Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, to be spared the Cdonfea- 
sion which he'subjoins, that hs “ certainjy cannot gainsay them.'' 

There is another serious perplexity into which our learned 
authors must be aware that they will Throw even those Hindus 
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who may be clever enough to 'overcome all these difficulties, but 
it has as little been removed by them as indeed any difficulty 
which besets the solution of the religious problem in India. Their 
object, as we have seen, is to persuade their countrymen to 
embrace the Christian religion ; but they have neither explained 
to them what the Christian religion is, nor where it may be found. 
Any Hindu who follows the deductions of Mr. 13anerjea would 
simply infer that there is but one Christian religion, which a 
devout student of the Bible might easily acquire from a perusal 
of this sacred book. Let him descend, however, from the region 
of abstraction into that of reality, and he will soon discover the 
endless variety of opinions which may be founded on the appa¬ 
rently so intelligible scriptural text, and he will soon learn that 
SO far from this being a mere possibility, hundreds of creeds have 
sprung up from this same scriptural soil, every one of wliich claims 
to be ill exclusive possession of true Christianity. And if he be 
disiiosed to investigate historically the mutual relation of all these 
creeds, he will find that their difference is so essential that it was 
strong enough to perpetuate the most inveterate animosities, and 
to result in wars the like of wliich cannot be traced in the history 
of any other creed. 

Wc have no desire to enlarge upon this theme, for we have sold 
enough to explain why wo hold the solution proposed by Mr. 
litirierjoa to be an impossibility. When the Royal proclamation 
comhiuod with a profession of its reliance in the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity, a solemn injunction of toleration for the-religions of India, 
its wisdom, by expressing the resuft of matured experience and 
profound thought, showed itself far superior to the zeal, however 
well intentioned, which believes that human happiness‘can* be * 
fasbicnod according^ to one mould. Attempts of conversion are 
too frequently made witliout examining the limits within which 
they are possible, and the result in whiqh their momentary success 
may end. If a man derives Jiis religious views from his own in¬ 
dividual imagination, or from Sources which are void of authorita¬ 
tive influence, he may yield them to the views which are of a 
higher range without causing injury to the nobler part of him¬ 
self. But if the-creed of an individual is founded on texts held 
sacred and authoritative, it is a national creed; and no individual 
can abandon it without severing himself from the national stem; 
no nation can surrender it without laying the axe to its own 
root. For a religion based on texts believed sacred, embodies the 
whole history of the nation which professes it; it is the shortest 
abbreviation of all that ennobles the nation’s ibind, is most dear to 
its memory, and most essential to ^ts life. No religion has better 
illustrated this truth thtm the religion founded*on the Bible. It 
could be, and was, successfully introduced amongst all nations 
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which possessed no texts supposed to be divinely inspired, and 
therefore of general authority, and whenever a nation possessing 
merely the semblance of such a text, adopted it, it thereby decreed 
its own end. The Romans and Greeks when becoming Christians, 
ceased to be the continuation of the classical Romans and Greeks, 
in history, in literature, in character. Their political importance, 
based on the conditions of their past, was brought to a close, and 
they had to grow into another nationality- Christianity itself is 
not one single form of religion, for the chai'acterof the nations 
which adopted it compelled it to become English, or Gorman, or 
Russian, or Italian, or any other Christianity as the case may be : 
each so different from the other, that only conventional politeness 
can comprise these various and historical forms under one com¬ 
mon name. But the condition under whicli this relijjion intro¬ 
duced itself into the countries of Europe, was always the absence 
of a book ascribed to divine authorship. When Mr. Baneijoa 
speaks of the Jews, he has chosen an exact counter instance which 
goes far to prove that even a people without land, without any 
history which, since they are scattered over the world, can be 
called their own,—that a people exposed to all the horrors of per¬ 
secution and all the allurements of seduction, did not, and does 
not, espouse that very religion which exercises the most powcrlnl 
influence on its actual destinies, and which it even supports and 
favours amongst those who profess it. The Jews do not become 
Christians simply because they believe that their Testament is a 
sacred book. 

But the charm which apparently inheres in that word is by no 
means a mysterious one. There was and there is no book con¬ 
sidered^ sacred, unless it contains a stock of that which the nobler 
part of human nature, everywhere and at all times, acknowledges 
to he^ood. It is quite immaterial whether this stock is more 
developed or less, as long as it is capable of development; for at 
ditferent periods new branches will,proceed from the same stem, 
and they will enjoy the same reputation of divine origin ns the 
old stock. When Mr, Banerjea discovery that the Hindu Triad 
resembles the Christian Trinity, his trover may cause the hair of 
some good Christians to stand on end, but it nevertheless shows 
that whoever requires a belief in the Trinity, may even as a 
Brahminical believer gather it from his own sacred texts. And 
that the Vedas contain sentiments and injunctions as elevated and 
conducive to the moral excellence of man as the Bible itself, we 
might learn from the testimony of Mr. Banerjea’s Dialogues 
themselves- He rfileges, it is true, that Vedic passages of this 
kind are‘sometimes not unallgyed with statements and descrip¬ 
tions which may*im]pair their exalted quality. But he would 
have been less hard on the Vedas,^had ^ known that there have 
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been many writers who from a fueling of hostility as great towards 
the Bible, as his is for* the Vedic kispiratiou, have culled from the 
scriptural texts, narratives and injunctions which Mr, Baneijea 
would be the last to recommend as typical for that which in our 
age we define as good, moral, or sublime. The Hfinsa bird is 
described by the Hindu poets as possessing the faculty of separat* 
ing milk from water, A sacred text, whatever it be, requires a 
just man to be such a llansa; but it requires him also to be 
the Haiisa of the Upunishads, which being the sun, would be 
able to discover that all those objectionable passages in the Vedas 
or in the Bible were never meant, when they were written, to 
imply those conclusions which now the Christian may turn 
against the one and the Brahmin against the other. 

VVe have been carried, however, with these rerntjrks to the point 
where we cannot shrink from expressing the views which we 
entertain of the duties of the Bi'ahminical Hindus of onr days. 
Wo need not emphasize raoie than wchave already done, that we 
reje(!t as unwise and unpractical any attempt to persuade them 
to hccoine Christians or to adopt the liiblical Scriptures as their 
spiritual code. We want them to become a nation worthy of 
their ancestors and worthy of the great role, wliicli in aiicienjb 
times they have acted in the history of the human race, and we 
are satisfied that they cannot regain that position by breaking the 
springs of their life, and by excdianging their own religious uncer¬ 
tainty for that of any other creed. It is necessary, however, 
to this end, that they should realize ^the condition in which they, 
are. We need not prove to them that the minds of the enlightened 
portion of Uieir nation are wholly estranged from the sectarian 
worship as it is pnietised now, but wo could satisfy tbefn tljut 
they are utterly remiss in examining where the root of the evil 
lies. ' Every Bralnninical believer, if asked, will toll us that the 
mode of his worsliip is founded on the,Vedns. He refers us, it 
is true, occasionally to the Puranas and Tantras, but he himself 
admits that these works have rA> authoritative power unless they 
uau prove that the tenete they contain are d^awn from the Vedio 
source. This proof is never offered. Ou the other hand, a recent 
work, which, from the impartial spirit in which it is composed, 
and from the vast learning on which it rests, cannot too strongly 
he recommended to the Brahmin, we raean-the Original Sanskrit 
Texts of Mr. Muir, enables us to say that its contents may 
enlighten the Hindu worshipper on the real relation between the 
principal gods of his Pantheon and the Vedic belief. 

The pivot, then, on which all religious questfons of India turn, 
is and remains—the Ved^. Philosophers and non-philosophers, 
Vishmiits and Sivaits, all echo the word Veda; And we must once 
more therefore raise the ^estiqp. What is the Veda ? since tlie 
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answer we have to give to it—fhough here necessarily unsatis¬ 
factory and incomplete—may induce the learned Hindus to con¬ 
sider whether it may contribute to a solution of their religious 
difficulties or not. We have quoted above the short definition 
which Mr. Banerjea gives in his Dialogues of what is usually 
meant by Veda. It is, as he says, a collection of “ Mantras and 
Brahmanas. The former may generally be considered devotional, 
the latter ceremonial and dogmatic.” It is likewise understood 
now to embrace four distinct works, each called Veda, and each 
possessing its own Mantras and Brahmanas, viz., the Rig-Veda, 
the Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda, and the Atliarva-Veda ; and the 
term Veda is ultimately applied to the UpanishadH which are 
appendices, as it were, to each of these Vedas respectively, and 
contain explan(\tions of the nature of God, the creation of the 
world, and other matter, which for brevity sake may he called 
theological or theosophical. Thus the Brahmin who speaks of his 
Vedic religion, means the religion founded on Mantras, Brahmanas, 
and Upanishads of these Vedas. This creed, however, is binding 
on his conscience only because the Veda was inspired hy the deity, 
and existed from eternity; and that such was the case ho holds 
on the statements and arguments of his oldest divines. No 
Jirahmin will dispute therefore the conclusion which follows from 
these premises, that no tenet or worship would be obligatory on 
him, which is founded on other works than the Veda, or on passages 
Avbich cannot be referred to it. Thus, we may adduce, lor argu¬ 
ment’s sake, that though thp standard works on medicine, music, 
and archery are also styled Vedas (Ayur-Veda, Gandharva-Veda, 
and Dbanur-Vedft), no Hindu would dream of looking upon them 
as sacied records, although they bear this venerable name. 

Yet here we have to advert to imporiant inconsistencies. One 
of the four Vedas, now called canonical, the Atliarva-Vcila, was 
whofly unknown to the qldest Hindu divines, probably even to 
Manu; they merely speak of the “ threefold knowledge,” viz., 
the Rig-, Yajur-, and Hama-VedVi. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the Atharva-Veda nped not be binding on any Hindu, for it cannot 
have existed from eternity, in the sense of their own writers. 
And the fate of this Veda is, as a consequence, -necessarily shared 
in by the Upanishads attached to it. But there is no necessity, 
indeed, to single out so prominently the Upanishads of this Veda, 
for, to the best of our knowledge, there is no ancient authority 
which ever ascribes any Upanishad to divine authorship. These 
treatises doubtless are looked upon with the greatest reverence and 
awe; they are heid to be the truest exponents of Vedic thpught; 
they are, in short, the standard works^of Hindu theology; but 
just as little as* any of the six philosophies is invested by the 
native mind with superhuman ai\thority, as little are the Upani- 
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shads ever placed on the same level with the Mantras and Brah- 
manas. Nor can we stop here. 

The Yajur- or Ceremonial Veda, emphatically so called, sur¬ 
vives now in two different recensions, the one called Black and 
the other White. There is an ugly legend concerning the origin 
of this division; but whatever be its worthjit clearly proves that 
the Black Veda is older than the White, and the researches of a 
recent work—which might have added other evidence to that 
given by it—have shown that the White recension of this Veda did 
not yet exist at the time of the grammarian Panini. Certain it 
is that the oldest writers on the Miinansa—the system of philo¬ 
sophy which, as we have seen, is considered so eminently orthodox 
—take no notice of it. No impartial Brahmin can therefore 
deny that also the White Yajiir-Voda need not, i\nless he pleases, 
he binding on liim. Hiit is there no evidence at all that, even in 
the remaining portions of these Vedas, some portions cannot 
have existed from eternity ? In the excellent work we have 
ulready mentioned, Mr. Muir has quoted several instances which 
show that the llishis or “ seers” of the Mantras now and then 
confess not to have received their hymns from above, but to liave 
“ made” or, as the text says, to have “ fabricated’’ tliem ; more¬ 
over, that other llishis speak of “ old” and “new” liig-Veda 
hvmns, thus pointing to a succession in time which, at any rate, 
does not bespeak the eternity of the “ new hymns. In short, 
however ortliodox a Hindu may be, he must bow to the fact that 
the sacred canon of his Veda was,not at all*times the same- 
Assnming portions of it to be older than eternity, the evi¬ 
dence tendei-ed by some of llis greatest authorities tells him 
in tlie plainest manner that some portions at least have begin¬ 
ning in time, and worse than that, have been written by mortal 
men. Which of tlicse portions belong to the former and which 
to the latter category, it is not for ns to decide, even if the day 
of Vedic chronology had already dawned on Sanskrit philology. 
For not only do we hold that, Tor their t)wn religions purposes, 
the Hindus tliernselvc# must settle this poii\t, but also that this 
very chronological uncertainty is providential for their own good. 
Jews and Christinns had not a little to suffer from the inconve¬ 
nient fact that the canon of their Scriptures was settled at so early 
a date as to preclude the possibility of afdapting them at later 
periods by a process of elimination to the progress of more en¬ 
lightened ages. The Brahminical Hindus are better off* in this 
respect than ourselves. That which is deplorable from a scientific 
point^of view, may become a boon to them if viewed in a religious 
light.* Lot them decide therefore of cording to their own know¬ 
ledge and requiremeiM^s, and with the assistaffee of the results 
already obtained by western Researches, which portion of their 
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Veda dates from eternity, or, to Speak in our own language, may 
be hold by them to be canonical and binding on their conscience, 
and which not. But let them not try to settle so momentous a 
question privately and individually, for such a coarse would likely 
end in no more than a literary controversy. The history of other 
religious communities points out the mode which they may advan¬ 
tageously adopt. Buddhists aud Christians settled their difficul¬ 
ties in synods or councils, composed of their most learned and 
induential men, and such councils met as often as religious pro¬ 
blems had become so serious or troublesome as to require a 
solution by common consent. If the Hindus followed their ex¬ 
ample, they would not only remove interior disorders which exist 
in their religious body, hut by forming a canon of sacred texts, 
essentially Vedic, prove to the world at large that they may 
possess one containing doctrines and sentiments as good, moral, 
and elevated as that of any existing creed. 

We do not anticipate that such a result can be obtained at once. 
ThQ question of representation in such a council might, for in¬ 
stance, he a preliminary problem fraught with much difficulty, 
which they would have to «olve first. But we hold that it may 
be taken up with much probability of success, seeing that the 
analogous problem within the sphere of the political representa¬ 
tion of India seems to progress towards a solution by means of 
the energy displayed by their native associations. 

But whatever these difficulties for the moment be, let tlie end 
bo kept constantly in their mind, and let it be gradually ap¬ 
proached by the formation, for this purpose, of learned societies 
in the different Presidencies, with' the view of communicating with 
one another on their religious views, and gradually extending 
their spiritual influence over the Avhole nation. By doing so they 
would also pay a debt to their ancestors, which they have been 
sadly remiss in dischai;ging for centuries back. As orthodox 
Hindus they are aware that the so/as inherit the property of their 
fathers only on the comlition of iSieir fulfilling the ancestral rites. 
The modern Hindus claim the spiritual inheritance of their ances¬ 
tral lore ; but with a few honourable exceptions they have discon¬ 
tinued that sacrifice, the performance of which alone would entitle 
them to this inheritance, the sacrifice which they call themselves 
“ the sacrifice in honour of Brahma,’* that is to say, the study of 
their own ancient literature—(“adhyayanam hrahmayajnah*’)—a 
study which not only their oldest lawgiver,but also the Chhandogya- 
Upanishad, calls one of the three chief duties of man. So slender 
indeed is the thre&d by which the remembrance and the knowledge 
of their own sacred works is^ suspendecj in the minds of the pre¬ 
sent generation,Hhat they may well compare it to the blades of 
grass by which, in one of the legends of their Mahubharata, the 
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manes of the poor Rishis Yaj^varas were suspended in a cave, 
trembling for fear of falling into eternal perdition, through the 
remissness of Jaratkaru, their undutiful son. But this legend 
may teach them also that it is never too late to avert even an 
imminent danger by a proper consciousness of what every indi¬ 
vidual of a nation owes to his forefathers and to himself. We need 
not describe to them the deplorable condition into which—if we 
except a few principal colleges—the study of Sanskrit, their 
sacred language, and of Sanskrit literature, has been allowed 
to fall through their own fault. It is impossible to calculate the 
immense loss which their literature has suffered through the in¬ 
difference with which it has been treated by them for centuries. A 
vast number of their most celebrated works are probably lost 
beyond recovery ; and had it not been for the exertions of English 
scholars this loss would be greater still than it is now. The sense 
of their religious duty, to which they have become roused by the 
enlightened portion of their own community and the judgment 
pronounced on them by the professors of other creeds, we hope 
will now bo strong enough to convince them that it is time to 
remove this stain from their national*dignity. They should take 
energetic steps to save from destruction all that hears testimony to 
their intellectual greatness ; they should collect all over India the 
remnants of their ancient, and the products of their modern, 
literature; they should found libraries, seats of learning, and 
museums, to show to the world at large that by respecting them¬ 
selves they have a claim to the respect of others* Synods are the 
moans by which their religious difficulties may be settled; bu£ 
synods themselves cannot properly do their work unless they 
are supported by that culture of the mind which bespeaks the 
vitality of a nation. 

Art. VIII. —The Slavje Power. 

The Slave Power; its ^Character, Career, and Probable Designs: 
being an Attempt to explain the real Issues involved in the 
American Contest. By J. E. Caiknes, M.A., Professor of 
Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen’s College, 
Galway ; and late Whately Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Dublin. London. 1862. 

ri’^HTS volume has a twofold claim to attention ; on the author’s 
account, and on its own. Mr. Gairnes, on^ of the ablest of the 
distinguished men who l}ave given lustre to the much-calumniated 
Irish colleges, as well, as to the chair of Politiciil Economy, which 
Ireland owes to the enlightened public spirit of Archbishop 
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Whately, is known to the thinkJng part of the public as the 
contributor to English periodicals of the clearest and most con¬ 
clusive discussions which have yet appeared on some of the most 
disputed and diflBcult economical questions of the time. He has 
now, in a work of larger dimensions, given the result of the study 
which, both as a first-j*ate political economist, and in the higher 
character of a moral and political philosopher, He has devoted to 
the American contest A work more needed, or one better adapted 
to the need, could scarcely have been produced at the present 
time. It contains more than enough to give a new turn to 
English feeling on the subject, if those who guide and sway 
public opinion were ever likely to reconsider a question on which 
they have so deeply committed themselves. To all who are still 
open to conviction, it is an invaluable exposition both of the 
principles and the facts of the case. The last is as much re¬ 
quired as the first; for the strange partiality of the nation which 
most abhors negro slavery, to those who are urging an internecine 
war solely for its propagation, could not have existed for a 
moment, had there not been, not merely a complete misunder¬ 
standing of principles, but an utter ignorance of facts. 

We believe that we shall,'on the present occasion, do a better 
service to truth and right by helping to extend the knowledge of 
the contents of Mr. Caimes' treatise, than by any comments of 
our own. Mr. Cairnes opens up the question in so lucid and, 
natural an order, and so exhausts it in all its more important 
aspects, that a mere condensation of his book would be the most 
powerful argumentative discourse on the subject, which could 
well be given in the narrow compiiss of an article. Not that, as 
is the case with lax and diffuse writers, his argument gains by 
condensation. On the contrary, it loses greatly. In Mr. Ciurncs’ 
book there is nothing verbose, nothing supci-fluous; the eft’ect is 
nowhere weakened by exj^ansion, nor the impression of the whole 
frittered away by undue expatiating^on parts ; the work is artistic 
as y^ell as scientific, observing ^ue proportion, dwelling long 
enough, and not too long, on each portion of the subject, and pass¬ 
ing to a new point exactly when the mind is prepared for it, by 
having completely appropriated those preceding: An attempt to 
convey the substance of such a composition in an abridged form, 
may pve some idea of the skeleton, but none of the nerve and 
muscle: the greatest merit which it could have would be that 
of stimulating the reader to have recourse to Mr. Cairnes own 
pages. 

After sweeping kway the idle.notion, which never could, have 
been entertained by any one conversant with even the surface of 
American historyi that the quarrel is a\>out tariffs, or anything 
whatever except shivery, Mr. Cairnes proceeds to the main thesis 
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of his book, viz., that the Slave^Power, whose character and aims 
are the cause of the American contest, is “ the most formidable 
antagonist to civilized progress which has appeared for many 
centuries, representing a system of society at once retrograde 
and aggressive, a system which, containing within it no germs 
from which improvement can spring, gravitates inevitably towards 
barbarism, while ft is impelled by exigencies inherent in its posi¬ 
tion and circumstances to a .constant extension of its territorial 
domain.” This is what a man of distinguished ability, who has 
deeply considered the subject, thinks of the new power, which 
England, by the moral influence of its opinion and sympathies, 
is helping to raise up. “ The vastness,” he continues, of the 
interests at stake in the American contest, regarded under this 
aspect, appears to me to be very inadequately conceived in this 
country, and the purpose of the present work is to bring forward 
this view of the case more prominently than has yet been donet*’ 
Accordingly, in the first place, Mr. Cairnea expounds the 
economi('. necessities under which the Slave Tower is placed by 
its fundamental institution. Slavery, as an industrial system, is 
not capable of being everywhere profitable. It requires peculiar 
conditions. Originally a common feature of all the Anglo-Saxon 
settlements in America, it took root and became permanent only 
in the southern portion of them. What is the explanation of 
tliis fact? Several causes have been assigned. One is, diver¬ 
sity of character in the original founders of those communities; 
New England having been principally colonized by the middle 
and poorer classes, Virginia and Carolina by the higher. The 
fact was so, but it goes a very little way towards the explanation 
of the phenomenon, since “ it is cei’tain the New Englandws 
were not withheld from employing slaves by moral scruples;” 
and if slave labour had boon fouud suitable for the requirements 
of the country, they would, without doubt, have adopted it in 
fact, as they actually did in ^principle. Another common ex¬ 
planation of the different fortuoe of slavery in the Northern and 
in the Southern States is, that the Southern climate is not 
adapted to white labourers, and that negroes will not work 
without slavery. 'The latter half of this statement is opposed to 
fact. Negroes are willing to work wherever they have the 
natural inducements to it, inducements equally indispensable to 
the white race. The climate theory is inapplicable to the Border 
Slave States, ’Kentucky, Virginia, and others, whose climate “ is 
remarkably genial, and perfectly suited to the industry of Euro¬ 
peans.’’ Even in the Gulf States, the alleged*fact is only true, 
as it IS in all other parts of the world, of particular localities. 
The Southern States, it JS observed by M. de Tocqueville, “ ar^? 
not hotter than the south of Italy and Spain*" ’In Texas itself 
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there is a flouiislnng colony of free Germans, who carry on all 
the occupations of the country, growth of cotton included, by 
white labour; and “ nearly all the heavy out-door work in the 
city of New Orleans is performed by whites.” 

What the success or failure of slavery as an industrial system 
depends on, is the acjaptation of the productive industry of the 
country to the qualities and defects of slave Idbour. There are 
kinds of cultivation which even in tropical regions cannot advan¬ 
tageously be carried on by slaves; there are others in which, as a 
mere matter of profit, slave labour has the advantage over the 
only kind of free labour which, as a matter of fact, comes into 
competition with it—the labour of peasant proprietors. 

The economic advantage of slave labour is, that it admits of 
complete organization: may be combined on an extensive 

scale, and directed by a controlling mind to a single end.” Its 
defects are, that it is given reluctantly ; it is unskilful; it is want¬ 
ing in versatility. Being given reluctantly, it can only be depended 
on as long as the slave is watched; but the cost of watching is too 
great if the workmen are dispersed over a widely-extended area; 
their concentration, or, in other words, the employment of many 
workmen at the same time and place, is a condition sine qud non 
of slavery as an industrial system ; while, to enable it to compete 
successfully with the intense industry and thrift of workmen who 
enjoy the entire fruits of their own labour, this concentration and 
combination of labour must be uut merely possible, but also eco¬ 
nomically preferable. The second disadvantage of slave labour is 
that it is unskilful; ‘‘ not only because the slave, having no interest 
in his work, has no inducement to exert his higher faculties, but 
because, from the ignorance to which he is of necessity condemned, 
he is incapable of doing so.’* This disqualification restricts the 
profitableness of slavery to the case of purely unskilled labour. 
“The slave is unsuited for all branches of industry which require 
the slightest care, forethought, or (jlexterity. He cannot be made 
to co-operate with maohinery; bo can only be trusted wdth the 
commonest implements; he is incapable, of all but the rudest 
labour.” The third defect of slave labour is but a form of the 
second; its want of versatility. “The diflBculty of teaching the 
slave anything so great, that the only chance of turning his 
labour to profit is, wlien he has once learned a lesson, to keep him 
to that lesson for life. Where slaves, therefore, are employed, there 
can be no variety of production. If tobacco be cultivated, tobacco 
becomes the sole staple, and tobacco is produced whatever be the 
state of the mark(5t, and whatever be the condition of the soil.” 
All this, not as matter of theory merely^ but of actual daily expe- 
perience in the Southern States, is superabundantly proved, as Mr. 
Gaimes shows, by Southern testimony. 
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It follows, first, that slave labour is unsuited for manufactures, 
and can only, in competition with free labour, be profitably carried 
on in a community exclusively agricultural. Secondly, that even 
among agricultural employments it is unsuited to those in which 
the labourers are, or without great economical disadvantage can 
be, dispersed over a wide surface; among which are nearly all kinds 
of cereal cultivalSon, including the two great staples of the Free 
States, maize and wheat. A single labourer can cultivate twenty 
acres of wheat or Indian corn, while he cannot manage more than 
two of tobacco, or three of cotton." Tobacco and cotton admit, 
therefore, the possibility of working large numbers within a limited 
space : and as they also benefit in a far greater degree than wheat or 
maize by combination and classification of labour, the characteristic 
advantage of slave labour is at the highest, while its greatest draw¬ 
back, the high cost of superintendence, is reduced to the minimum. 
It is to these kinds of cultivation, together with sugar and rice, 
that in America slave labour is practically confined. Wherever, 
even in the Southern States, ‘‘the external conditions are espe¬ 
cially favourable to cereal crops, as in parts of Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, and aloug the slopes of the Alleghanies, there 
slavery has always failed to maintain itself.’* 

But a kind of cultivation suitable to it is not the only conditio'u 
which the slave system requires in order to be economically pro¬ 
fitable. It demands, in addition, an unlimited extent of highly 
fertile land. This arises from the other two infirmities of slave 
labour, its unskilfulness and its want of vei'satility. This point 
being of the very highest importance, and the foundation of the 
author s main ai’guraent, we gitc the statement of it in his own 
words:— • • 

“ When the soils are not of good quality, cultivation needs to be 
elaborate; a larger capital is expended, and with the increase of qipital 
the processes become more varied, and the;agricultural implements of 
a finer and more delicate constryction. With such implements slaves 
cannot be trusted, and for such processes they are unfit. It is only, 
therefore, where the natyral fertility of the soil is so great as to com¬ 
pensate for the inferiority of the cultivation, where nature does so 
much as to leave Ijttle for art, and to supersede the necessity of the 
more difficult contrivances of industry, that slave labour can be turned 
to profitable account. 

“ Further, slavery, as a permanent system, Las need not merely of a 
fertile soil, but of a practically unlimited extent of it. This arises 
from the defect of slave labour in point of versatility. As has been 
already remarked, the difficulty of teaching the skve anything is so 
great—the result of the compulsory ignorance in which he is kept, 
combined with want of int^Hgent interest in his work—that the only 
chance of rendering his labour profitable is, when’ hU has once learned 
a lesson, to keep him to that lesson for life. Accordingly, where agri- 
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cultural operations are carried bn by alsvee, the business of each gang 
ia always restricted to the raising of a single product. Whatever crop 
be best suited to the character of the soil and the nature of slave 
industry, whether cotton, tobacco, sugar, or rice, that crop is culti¬ 
vated, and that crop only. E-otation of crops is thus precluded by the 
conditions of the case. The soil is tasked again and again to yield the 
same product, and the ixKvitable result follows. After a short series of 
years its fertility is completely exhausted, the planter abandons the 
ground which he has rendered worthless, ana passes on to seek in new 
soils for that fertility under which alone the agencies at his disposal 
can be profitably employed.”—(pp. 53—6.) 

Accordingly, the ruin, and in many cases the abandonment to 
nature, of what were once the most productive portions of the older 
Slave States, are facts palpable to the eye, admitted and loudly pro¬ 
claimed by slaveiholders. And hence that pressing demand for the 
perpetual extension of the area of slavery, that never-ceasing ten¬ 
dency westward, and unc^tising struggle for the opening of fresh 
regions to slave-owners and their human property,which has grown 
with the growth of the cotton cultivation, and strengthened with 
its strength; which produced the seizure of Texas, the war with 
Afexico, the buccaneering expeditions to Central America, and the 
sanguinary contest for Kansas; which has been the one deter¬ 
mining principle of Soutliem polities for the last quarter of u 
century; and because at hist, though tardily, resisted by the 
North, has decided the cotton States to break up the Union. 

Such being the economic conditions of a slave community like 
those of the Southern States^ the author proceeds to show how this 
economic system gives rise to a spcial and political organization 
tending in the hignest degree to aggravate the evils which ema¬ 
nate originally from the economic system itself, 

“ The single merit of slave labour as an industrial instrument con¬ 
sists, as we have seen, in its capacity for organization, its susceptibility 
of being adjusted with precision to the kind of ^ork to be done, and of 
being directed on a comp^jehensive jlin towards some distinctly con¬ 
ceived end. Now, to give scope to this quality, the scale on which 
industry is carried on 'must be extensive ; ani to carry cai industry on 
an extensive scale, large capitals are required” ; moreover, a capitalist 
employing slave labour requires funds sufficient not merely to maintain 
his slaves, but to purchase their fee simple from the fimt. “ Owing 
to, these causes, large capitals are, relatively to small, more profitable, 
and are at the same time absolutely more required, in countries of 
slave, thsji in countries of free labour. It happens, ‘however, that 
capital is in slave countries a particularly scarce commodity, owing 
partly to the exclurion from such countries of many modes of creating 
it—^manufactures and commerce, for example—which are open to free 
communities; audtpartly to wlu^t; is alsoa consequence of the mstitution, 
the unthrifty habits of the upper classes. From this state of thinsrs 
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result two phenomena, which jxiity be regarded as typical of industry 
carried on by slaves—the magnitude of the plantations, and the in¬ 
debtedness of the planters. Wherever negro slavery has prevailed in 
modern times, these two phenomena will be found to exist. ‘ Our 
wealthier planters,’ says Mr. Clay, ‘ are buying out their poorer neigh¬ 
bours, extending their plantations, and adding to their slave force. 
Thfe wealthy few„who are able to live on smjuler profits, and to give 
their blasted fields some rest, are thus pushing off the many who are 
merely independent,’ At the same time these wealthier plmters are, 
it is well known, very generally in debt, the forthcoming crops being 
for the most part mortgaged to Northern capitalists, who make the 
needful advances, and who thus become the instruments-by which a 
considerable proportion of the slave labour of the South is maintained. 
The tendency of things, therefore, in slave countries, is to a very un¬ 
equal distribution of wealth. The large capitalists, having a steady 
advantage over their smaller competitors, engross with the progress of 
time a larger and larger proportion of the aggregate wealth of the 
country, and gradually acquire the control of its collective industry. 
Meantime, amongst the ascendant class a condition of general Indebted¬ 
ness prevails.”—(pp. (>G—71.) 

Side by side with these great land and slave proprietors grows 
up a white proletariat of the worst kind, Jj:nown in Southeni 
phraseology as ‘‘mean whites*' or “white trash.” The vast 
districts (becoming, under the deteriorating effects of slave in¬ 
dustry, constantly larger,) which are surrendered to nature, and 
relapse into wilderness, 

“ Become the resort of a numerous hbrdeof people, who, too poor to 
keep slaves, and too proud to work, prefer a vagrai^b and precarious life 
spent in the desert, to engaging in ocedpations which would a^socyite 
them with the slaves whom they despise. In the Southern States no 
less than five millions of human beings are now said to exist in this 
manner, in a condition little removed from savage life, ekingvout a 
wretched subsistence by hunting, by fishing, by hiring themselves out 
for occasional jobs, by plunder. #Combining the restlessness and con¬ 
tempt for regular industry peculiaf to the sa^ftige, with the vices of the 
proletaire of civilized ccynmunities, these people make up a class at 
once degraded and dangerous; and constantly reinforced as they are 
by all that is idle, .worthless, and lawless* among the population of the 
neighbouring States, form an inexhaustible preserve of ruffianism, ready 
at hand for all the worst purposes of Southern .ambition. The planters 
complain of these people for their idleness, for corrupting their slaves, 
for their thievish propensities; but they cannot dispense with them ; 
for in truth they perform an indispens^le function in the economy of 
slave societies, of which they are at once the victups and the principal 
supporters. It is from their ranks that those filibustering expeditions 
are recruited, which have bc^n found so effective an instrument in extend- " 
ing the domain of the slave power; they furnish the ^^Border Huffians * 
who in the colonization struggle, with the Northern States contend 
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with Freesoilers on the territories, ahd it is to their antipathy to the 
negroes that the planters securely trust for repressing every attempt at 
servile insurrection.’'—(pp. 75 — 76 .) 

Such, then, is the'constitution of society in the Slave States; 

it resolves itself into three classes—the slaves, on whom devolves 
all the regular industry; the slaveholders, who reap all its fniits; 
and an idle and lawless, rabble Avho live dispersed over vast plains 
in a condition little removed from absolute barbarism.” Of a 
society thus composed, the political structure is determined by on 
inexorable )aw« 

“When the whole wealth of a countiy is monopolized by a thirtieth 
pail; of its population, while the remainder are by physical or moral 
causes consi^ed to compulsory poverty and ignorance; when the per¬ 
sons composing the privileged thirtieth part are all engaged in pursuits 
of the same kind, subject to the influence of the same moral ideas, and 
identified with the maintenance of the same species of property; poli¬ 
tical powerwillofnecessity reside with those in whom centre the elements 
of such power—wealth, knowledge, and intelligence—the small minority 
for whose exclusive benefit the system exists. The polity of such a 
society must thus, in essence, be an oligarchy, whatever be the parti¬ 
cular mould in which it is cast. Nor is this all. A society so organized 
tends to develop with a peculiar intensity the distinctive vices of an 
oligarchy. In a country of free labour, whatever he the form of 
government to which it is subject, the pursuits of industry are various. 
Various interests, therefore, take root, and parties grow up which, re¬ 
garding national questions from various points of view, become centres 
of opposition, whether against the undue pretensions of any one of their 
number, or againstdhose of Ot^tsingle ruler. It is not so in the Slave 
States^ That variety of interests which siirings from the individual 
iinpulses of a free population does not here exist. The elements of a 
political opposition are wanting. There is hut one party, hut one set 
of me"!! who are capable of acting together in political concert. The 
rest is an undisciplined rabble. From this state of things the only pos¬ 
sible result is that which we find—a despotism, in the last degree un¬ 
scrupulous and impatient of control, wielded by the wealthy few, , . . 

“ To sum up in a iew words the general results of the foregoing 
discussion; the Slave Powej'—that power which has long held the 
helm of government in the Union—is, under the forms of a democracj’, 
an uncontrolled despotism, wielded by a compact oligarchy. Supported 
by the labour of four millions of slaves, it rules a population of five 
millions of whites—a population ignorant, averse to systematic industry, 
and prone to irregular adventure. A system of society more formi¬ 
dable for evil, more menacing to the best interests of the human race, 
it is difficult to conceive.”—(pp. 86 to 87 , and 92 .) 

' Are there, in the social aud politict^ system which has now 
heen characteived, any elements of improvement, any qualities 
which leave room for a reasonahlr hojpe of the ultknato, however 
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gradual, correction of its inhertnt evils ? Mr* Caimes lias con¬ 
clusively shown that the very reverse is the case* Instead of 
raising themselves to the level of free societies, these communities 
are urged hy the most imperious motives to drag down, if possible, 
free societies to the level of themselves. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that American slavery will, from 
merely natural causes, share the fate of slavery elsewhere. The 
institution of slavery was once universal, hut mankind have never¬ 
theless improved; the most progressive communities in the ancient 
and modern world—the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, mediaeval 
Europeans—have been afflicted with this scourge, but by the 
natural progress of improvement have got rid of it; and why, it 
may be said, should not this also happen in the Southern States ? 
and if so, would not an attempt to anticipate this^natural progress, 
and make emancipation move forward more rapidly than the pre¬ 
paration for it, bo full of mischief even to the oppressed race 
itself? 

Mr. Caimes feels all the importance of this question; and no 
part of his hook is more instructive, or more masterly, than the 
chapter in which he grapples with it. He shows, that between 
slavery as it existed in classical and mediffival times, and the 
system which now erects itself defiantly in North America, there 
are such deep-seated distinctions, as render the analogy of the 
one entirely inapplicable to the other. 

The first distinction is the vital fact of the difference in colour 
between modern slaves and their masters. In the ancient worl4-> 
slaves, once freed, became an integral part of free society ; their 
descendants not only were not a class apart,*but were the main 
source from which the members of the free community were* re- • 
cruited ; and no obstacle, legal or moral, existed to their attain¬ 
ment of the highest social positions. In America, on the contrary, 
the freed slave transmits the external brand of liis past degradation 
to all his descendants. However worthy of freedom, they bear an 
outward mark which prevents 2fhem Iromf becoming imperceptibly 
blended with the mass«of the free; and whi^e that odious associa¬ 
tion lasts, it forms a great additional hindrance to the enfran¬ 
chisement by their masters, of those whom, eventwhen enfranchised, 
the masters cannot endure to look upon as their fellow-citizens. 

But another difference between ancient and modern slavery, 
which still more intimately affects the question under discussion, 
arises from fhe immense development of international commerce 

in modern times. ^ 

“ So long as each nation was in the mam dependent on the^ industry 
of its own members for the supply of its wants, a strong motive would 
he present for the 'cultivation of the intelligence, &Qd the improvemei^ 
of the condition, of the indus^ial classes. The commodities which 
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xninifiter to comfort and luxury can&ot be produced without skilled 
labour, and skilled labour implies a certain degree of mental cultivation, 
and a certain progress in social respect. To attain suooess in the more 
difficult industrial arts, the workman most respect his vocation, must 
take an interest in his task ; habits of care, deUberation, forethought, 
must be acquired ; in sljort, there must be such a general awakening 
of the faculties, intellectual and moral, as by leadii^ men to a know¬ 
ledge of their rights and of the means of enforcing them, inevitably 
disqualifies them for the servile condition. Now tms was the position 
in which the slave master found himself in the ancient world. He 
was, in the main, dependent on the skill of his slaves for obtaining 
whatever ho required. Ho was therefore naturally led to cultivate 
the faculties of his slaves, and by consequence to promote generally 
the improvement of thmr condition. His progress in the enjoyment 
of the material adyantt^es of civilization depended directly upon their 
progress in knowledge and social consideration. Accordingly the 
education of slaves was never prohibited in the ancient Boman world, 
and, in point of fact, no small number of them enjoyed the advantage 
of a high cultivation. ‘ The youths of promising genius,’ says Gibbon, 
* were instructed in the arts and sciences, and almost every profession, 
liberal and mechanical, might be found in the household of an opulent 
senator.* Modern slaveholders, on the contrary, are independent of 
the skill, and therefore of the intelligence and social improvement, of 
their slave population. They have only need to find a commodity 
which is capable of being produced by crude labour, and at the same 
time in laige demand in the markets of the world; and by applying 
their slaves to the production of this, they may, through an exchange 
witii other countries, make it );he means of procuring for themselves 
whatever they require. Cotton and sugar, for example, are commo¬ 
dities which fulfil these conditionsthey may be raised by crude 
labour, and they are in large demand throughout the world. Accord¬ 
ingly, Alabama and Louisiana have only to ‘ employ their slaves in 
raising these products, and they are enabled through their means to 
comnufiad the industrid resources of all commercial nations. Without 
cultivating one of the arts or i^finements of civilization, they can possess 
themselves of aQ its material comfort^ "^Without employing an artisan, 
a manufacturer, a skilled ^labourer of any soii;, they can secure the 
products of the highest manufacturing an& mechanical skill.”— 

(pp. 100—8.) ^ * 

There b^ng thne no inducements for cultivating the intelligenoe 
of slaves, the mighty motives which always exist against sufimnng 
it to be ouHivated, have had fiill play; and in aU the principal 
Slave States, teaching a slave to read or write is rigorously pro¬ 
hibited, under most severe penalties both to the teacher and the 
taught. * 

There is yet another important distincjtion between slavery in 
ancient and in m<^rn times—namely, place which the slave 

trade fills in the' organization of /nodem slavery. Trading i» 
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slaves was doubtless practised Ity the ancients, and with sufiicient 
barbarity. But we look in vain in the records of antiquity for a 
traffic which, in extent, in systematic character, and above all, in 
the function discharged by it as the common support of countries 
breeding and consuming human labour, can with justice be 
regarded as the analogue of the modern.slave trade—of that 
organized system which has been carried on between Guinea and 
the coast of America, and of that between Virginia, the Guinea of 
the Now World, and the slave-consuming States of the South and 
West/' The barbarous inhumanity of the slave trade has long 
been understood; but what has not been so often noticed is the 
mode in which it operates in giving increased coherence and 
stability to the system of which it is a part; first, ‘‘by bringing 
the resources of salubrious countries to supplement the waste of 
liuman life in torrid regions; and secondly, by providing a new 
source of profit for slaveholders, which enables them to keep up 
the institution, when, in the absence of this resource, it would 
become unprofitable and disappear/’ Thus, in Virginia, when 
slavery, by exhausting the soil, had eaten away its own profits, and 
the recolonization of the State by free settlers had actually begun, 
ciimo suddenly the prohibition of the African slave trade, and 
nearly at the same time the vast enlargement of the field for slave 
labour by the purchase of liOuisiana ; and these two events made 
slavery in Virginia again profitable, as a means of breeding 
slaves for exportation and sale to the South. 

It is through the existence of this abundant*breeding ground 
for slaves, which enables their number to be kept up and increased, 
in the face of the most frightful mortality iu the places to which 
they are sent, that slavery is enabled, as it exhausts old landsf to 
move on to new ones, preventing that condensation of population 
Avliich, by depriving the “ mean whites ” of the means of subsist¬ 
ing without regular work, might render them efficient workmen, 
instead of, as they now are, “more inefficient, more unreliable, 
more unmanageable” than even*the slaves; and so might gradually 
effect the substitution tf free for slave labou^. The consequence 
is that population under these institutions increases only by 
dispersion. Fifteen persons to the seiuare mile are its maximum 
density in the really slave countries; a state of things under 
which “ popular education becomes impracticable ; roads, canals, 
railways must be losing speculations” (in South Carolina “a 
train has been known to travel a hundred miles with a single 
passenger”); all civilizing agencies, all powers capable of making 
imprqvement penetrate the mass of the poof white population, 
are wanting. , , 

There remain, as a source from whioh tlie regeneration of slave 
society is to be looked for, ^he slave-owners 'themselves; tixa 
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chance, whatever it may be, that? tlieee may he induced, without 
external compulsion, to free their slaves, or take some measure, 
great or small, to prepare the slaves for freedom. An individual 
here and there may be virtuous enough to do this, if the general 
sentiment of those by whom he is surrounded will allow him; but 
no one, we suppose, ig simple enough to expect this sacrifice from 
the entire ruling class of a nation, least of all from the ruling 
class in the Slave States, with whom the maintenance of slavery 
has become a matter of social pride and political ambition as much 
as of pecuniary interest. “ It is not simply as a productive in¬ 
strument that slavery is valued by its supporters. It is far rather 
for its social and political results, as' the means of upholding a 
form of society in which slaveholders are the sole depositaries of 
social prestige and political power, as the corner-stone of an 
edifice of which* they are the masters, that the system is prized. 
Abolish slavery, and you introduce a new order of things, in which 
the ascendancy of the men who now rule in the South would he 
at an end. An immigration of new men would set in rapidly 
from various quarters. The planters and their adherents would 
soon he placed in a hopeless minority in their old dominions. 
New interests would take root and grow; new social ideas would 
g'erminate; new political combinations would he formed; and 
the power and hopes of the party wliich has long swayed the 
politics of the Union, and which now seeks to break loose from 
that Union in order to secure a free career for the accomplishment 
of bolder designs, would be gone for ever.” Accordingly the 
South has advanced, from the modest apologies for slavery of a 
generation ago, ter loudly vaunting it as a moral, civilizing, and 
every way wholesome institution; the fit. condition not only for 
negroes but for the labouring classes of all countries ; nay, as an 
ord^inance of God, and a sacred deposit providentially entrusted to 
the keeping of the Southern Americans, for preservation and 
extension. 

The energies of the Southern rulers have long been devoted to 
protecting themselves against the economical inconveniences of 
slavery in a manner directly the reverse of either its extinction or 
its mitigation. To obtain for it an ever wider held is the sole aim 
of their policy, and, as they are firmly persuaded, the condition of 
their social existence.. “ There is not a slaveholder,” says Judge 
Warner, of Georgia, and in saying this he only expressed the 
general sentiment, in this house or out of it, biit who knows 
perfectly well that whenever slavery is confined within certain 
specified limits itd future existence is doomed; it is only a, ques¬ 
tion of time as to its final deduction. You may take any single 
slaveholding county in the ^uthem States, in which the great 
staples of cotton and sugar are cultivated to any extent, and con- 
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fine the present slave population within the limits of that county. 
Such is the rapid natural increase of the slaves, and the rapid 
exhaustion of the soil in the cultivation of those crops (which add 
so much to the commercial wealth of the country), that in a few 
years it would he impossible to support them within the limits of 
such county. Both master and slave would be starved out; and 
what would be th& practical eflFect in any one county, the same result 
would happen to all the Slaveholding States. Slavery cannot be 
confined within ceitain limits without producing the destruction 
of both master and slave; it requires fresh lands, plenty of "wood 
and water, not only for the comfort and happiness of the slave, 

hut for the benefit of the owner.” And this is the doctrine of the 
advocates of slavery! What, to any mind but that of a slave¬ 
holder, would seem at once the reductio ad absurdum and the 
bitterest moral satire on slavery, is by them brought forward- 
such is the state of their minds—as an unanswerable argument 
for bringing fresh territory under it as fast as it exhausts the old, 
until, we suppose, all the remaining soil of our planet is used 
up and depopulated. 

Even were they not prompted to this aggressive ambition by 
pecuniary interest, they would have a sufficient inducement to it 
in the passions which are the natural growth of slave society. 
“ Tluit which the necessity for fresh soils is to the political 
economy of such communities, a lust of power is to their morality. 
The slaveholder lives from infancy in an atmosphere of despotism; 
he sees around him none but abject preatures, who, under fearful, 
penalties to be indicted by himself, are bound to do his slightest, 
his most unreasonable bidding.” The commetce between master 
and slave, in the words of Jefferson, himself bom and bred a 
slave-owner, ‘‘is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous 
passions—the most unremitting despotism on the one han(\, and 
degrading submission on the other. Our ahildren see this, and learn 
to imitate it. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wrath, puts on tbd same airs in the circle of smaller 
slaves, gives a loose to«the worst passions, aijd thus nursed, edu¬ 
cated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped with 
its odious peculiarities,” The arrogance, self-will, and impatience 
of restraint, which are the natui^ fruits of the situation, and 
with which the Southem-Amerioau character in all its manifesta¬ 
tions is deeply stamped, suffice of themselves to make the slave¬ 
holding class* throw all their pride and self-importance into the 
maintenance, extension, and exaltation of their “ peculiar institu¬ 
tion;” the more, because the institution Bnd*its upholders are 
generally reprobated by njankind, an^ because they have to defy the 
opinion of fre 3 nations, and may have to resist the exertion of 
their physical power. 
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Hence it is that the politicians ftf the Slave States have devoted 
themselves, with the ardour of fanaticism, to acquiring, by fair 
means or foul, ascendancy in the politics of the Union, in order 
that they might employ that ascendancy in gaining territory 
for the formation of new Slave States; and again to create more 
and more Slave in order to maintain their ascendancy in 

the Union. Mr. Caimes has traced with a vigor6as hand the his¬ 
tory of these efiForts: the struggle between freedom and slavery 
for the possession of Missouri; the compromise by which that 
new State was given up to slavery, on condition that no future 
Slave State should be created north of the parallel 36^ 30' of north 
latitude; the filibustering occupation of Texas in order to detach it 
from Mexico,its annexation to the U nion by means of slavery ascen¬ 
dancy, and the war with Mexico for the acquisition of more slave 
territory ; the Missouri compromise, as soon as all its traits had 
been reaped, discovered to be unconstitutional, and repudiated, the 
principle next set up being “ squatter sovereignty* (the doctrine 
that Congress could not legislate for the territories, and that the 
fii'st inhabitants had the right to decide whether they would allow 
slavery or not) ; the Northern territories consequently opened to 
slavery, and the race which followed between Northern and 
Sbutheru occupants for the possession of Kansas ; a slavery con¬ 
stitution for Kansas voted at the rifle's point by bauds of border 
ruffians** from the South, who did not even intend to settle in the 
territory ; when this nefarious proceeding was irustrated bv the 
crowds of free settlers who flocked in from the North and relused 
to be bound by the fictitious constitution, the principle of squatter 
sovereignty also repudiatec^, since it had failed to eflect Southern 
olyectf, and the doctrine set up that slavery exists ipso jure in all 
the territories, and that not even the settlers themselves could make 
it illegal; and finally a decision obtained from the highest tribunal 
of the United States (which Southern influence had succeeded in 
filling with Southern lawyers) by \rhich not only this monstrous 
principle was affirmed, but the right of a slavemaster was recog¬ 
nised to carry his slqves with him to any part of the i ree States, 
and hold them there, any local law to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This was the one step too‘ much in the otherwise well planned 
progress ‘of the Southern conspiracy. At this point the Northern 
aUies, by whose help alone they could command a majority in the 
councils of the Federation, fell off from them. The defeat of the 
Southern candidate for the Presidency followed as a consequence. 
and this first check to the aggressive and advancing movement of 
slavery, was the Signal for secession and civil war. Well may 
Mr. Caimes say that this sqries of evgnte ** is one of the most 
etriluDg and alanhing episodes in modem history, and fumislws a 
rennarkable example of whnt a small body, of men may effect 
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against the most vital interests oPhuman society, when, thoroughly 
understanding their position and its requirements, they devote 
themselves, deliberately, resolutely, and unscrupulously, to the 
accomplishment of their ends." 

Should these conspirators succeed in making good their inde¬ 
pendence, and possessing themselves of a part of the territories, 
being those which*are in immediate contact with Mexico, nothing 
is to bo expected but the spread of the institution by conquest 
(unless prevented by some European Power) over that vast 
country, and ultimately over all Spanish,America, and if circum¬ 
stances permit, the conquest and annexation of the West Indies ; 
while so vast an extension of the field for the employment of 
slaves would raise up a demand for more, which would in all pro¬ 
bability lead to that reopening of the African Ji)ave-trade, the 
legitimacy and necessity of which have long been publicly asserted 
by many organs of the South. Such are the issues to humanity 
which are at stake in the present contest between free and slave¬ 
holding America; and such is the cause to which a majority of 
English writers, and of Englislimen who have the ear of the 
public, have given the support of their sympathies. 

What is the meaning of this ? Why does the English nation, 
which has made itself memorable to all time as the destroyer of 
negro slavery, which lias shrunk from no sacrifices to free its own 
character from that odious stain, and to close all the countries 
of the world against the slave merchant; why is it that the nation 
which is at the head of Abolitionism, not only feels no sympathy 
with those who are fighting against the slaveholding conspiracy, 
but actually desires its success ? Why is the •general voice of 
onr press, the general sentiment of our people, bitterly reproribhffll 
to the North, while for the South, the aggressors in the war, we 
have either mild apologies or direct and downright enoouragcmqnt ? 
and this not only from the Tory and anti-democratic camp, but 
from Liberals, or soi-disant suoh ? 

This strange perversion of fceHng prevails nowhere else. The 
public of France, and cf the Continent genea’ally, at all events 
the Liberal part of it, saw at once on vjhich side were justice and 
moral principle, and gave its sympathies consistently and steadily 
to the North. Why is England an exception ? Several causes 
may be assigned, none of them honourable to this country, 
though some, more than others, may seem to make the aberration 
excusable. 

In the first place, it must, we fear, be admitted, that the anti¬ 
slavery, feeling in England, though quite real, is no longer, in 
point of intensity, what ^ was. Wgp do not ascribe this to any 
degeneracy in the 'public Tpind. It is because work, so far 
as it specially concerns Englayd, is done. Strong feeling on 
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any practical subject is only kept up by constant exercise. A 
new generation has grown up since the great victory of slavery 
abolition; composed of persons whose ardour in the cause has 
never been wrought upon and strung up by contest. The public 
of the present day think as their fathers did concerning slavery, 
but their feelings have not been in the same degree rous^ against 
its enormities. Their minds have been employed, and their feel¬ 
ings excited, pn other topics, on which there still remained, as 
it might seem, more to be done. Slavery has receded into the 
background of their meMal prospect; it stands, to most of them, 
as a mere name, the nai^ of one social evil among many others; 
not as, what in truth it is, the summihg-up and concentration of 
them all; the stronghold in which the principle of tyrannical 
power, elsewhere only militant, reigns triumphant. 

It must be remembered, too, that though the English public 

are averse to slavery, several of the political and literary organs 
which have most influence over the public are decidedly not so. 
For many years the Times has taken every opportunity of throwing 
cold water, as far as decency permitted, on the cause of the negro; 
had its attempts succeeded, the African squadron would have been 
withdrawn, and the effort so long and honourably persisted in 
By England to close the negro coast against the man-stealer would 
have been ignominiously abandoned. Another of the misleaders 
of opinion on this subject, more intellectual in its aims, and 
addressing itself to a more intellectual audience, has been from 
its first origin, diowever Liberal on the surface, imbued with n 
deeply-seated Tory feeling, which makes it prefer even slavery to 
democratic equality; and ‘it never loses an opportunity of saying 
a«woni for slavery, and palliating its evils. 

The most operative cause, however, of the wrong direction taken 
on the American question by English feeling, is the general belief 
that Americans ai*e hostile to England, and long to insult and 
humble her if they had but an opportunity; and the accumu¬ 
lated resentment left a numbTjr of small diplomatic collisions, 
in ■which America,has carried herself with a high hand, has 
bullied and blustered, or Ijer press has bullied and blustered for 
her, and in which, through the reluctance of ‘England to push 
matters “to extremities, which do not vitally concern the national 
honour, bullying and blustering have been allowed to prevail. 
The facts are too true ; but it has not been sufficiently considered, 
that the most foul-mouthed enemies of England in the American 
press and in Congress were Southern men, and men in the Southern 
interest; and that the offensive tone and encroaching pylicy of 
the Federal Government wefe the tonp and policy of a succes¬ 
sion of Governments created by the^ South, -and entirely under 
Southern influence. If some j^itteraess towards England has 
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shown itself rather widely among the Northern people since the 
commencement of the war^ and has been ministered to in their 
usual style by the hacks of the newspaper press, it must be said 
in excuse, that they were smarting under disappointed hopes; 
that they had found only rebuke where they felt that they de¬ 
served, and had counted upon finding, sympathy, and when 
sympathy would Imve been of the utmost importance to their 
cause. If England had but sympathized with us now,” said re¬ 
cently to us one of the first of American writers, “ it would have 
united the two nations almost to the end of time/’ 

But none of these causes would hatw accounted for the sad 
aberration of English feeling at this momentous crisis, had they 
not been combined with an almost total ignorance respecting the 
antecedents of the struggle. England pays a heavy price for its 
neglect of genend cotomporary history, and inatloution to what 

takes place in foreign countries. The English people did not 
know the past career or the present policy and purposes of the 
Slave Power. They did not, nor do they yet, know that the object, 
the avowed object, of secession was the indefinite extension of 
slavery; that the sole grievance alleged by the South consisted 
in being thwarted in this; that the resistance of the North was 
resistance to the spread of slavery—the aim of the North its con¬ 
finement within its present bounds, which, iu the opinion of the 
slave-owners themselves, ensures its gradual extinction, and which 
is the only means whereby the extinction can be gradual. The 
ignorance of the public was shared^ by the Foreign Minister, 
whose official attitude in reference to the contest has been every¬ 
thing which it ought to bo, but who did unspeakable mischief by 
the extra-official opinion so oftei» quoted, that the Southern 
States are in arms for independence, the Northern for dominion. 

When this was the view taken of the contest in the quarter 
supposed to be best informed, what could be expected from the 
public ? Could they fail to bqistow their sympathies on the side 
which, they were told from authcAity, was fighting for the common 
right of mankind to a government of their choice, while the other 
had armed itself for the wicked purpose of exercising power over 
others against their will ? The morafrelations of the two parties 
are misplaced, are almost reversed, in Earl Eussells*dictum. 
Could we consent to overlook the fact that the South are fighting 
for, and the North against, the most odious form of unjust domi¬ 
nion which ever existed ; could we forget the slajfes, and view the 
question as one between two white populations^ even then, who, 
we' as^j, are fighting for dominion, if not those having always 
before succeeded in domineering, brjak off from the Union at the 
first moment when* they nnd that they can domitieer no longer ? 
Did ever any other section'of agnation break through the solemn 
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contract which united them with«tlie rest, for no reason but that 
they were defeated in an election ? It is true, indeed, and they 
are welcome to the admission, that a very serious interest of the 
slave-owning oligarchy depended on retaining the power to domi¬ 
neer. They had at stake, not dominion only, but the profits of 
dominion; and thos^ profits were, that the propagation of slavery 
might be without limit, instead of being circumscribed within 
the vast unoccupied space already included in the limits of the 
Slave States, being about half of their entire extent- 

But if the South ar^ fighting for slavery, the North, we are 
told, are, at ull events, nUt fighting against it: their sole object in 
the struggle is the preservation of the'Union. 

And if it were so : is there anytliing so very unjustifiable in re¬ 
sisting, even by arms, the dismemberment of their country ? 
Does public morality require that the United States should abdi¬ 
cate the character of a nation, and be ready at the first summons 
to allow any discontented section to dissever itself from the rest 
by a single vote of a local majority, fictitious or real, taken without 
any established form, or public guarantee for its genuineness and 
deliberateness ? This would be to authorize any State, or part of a 
State,in a mere fit of ill-temper, or under the teinpora )7 influence of 
intriguing politicians, to detach itself from the Union, and perhaps 
unite itself to some hostile power ; and the end would probably 
be to break down the Union, from one of the great nations of the 
world, into as many petty republics as there are States, with lines 
of custom-houses all round their frontiers, and standing armies 
always kept up in strength* to protect them against their nearest 
neighbours. c 

«lt is so new a thing to consider questions of national morality 
from the point of view of nations, instead of exclusively from that 
of rulers, that the conditions have not vet been defined under 
which it is the duty of %u established Government to succumb to 
a manifestation of hostile feeling Ijiy a portion, greater or smaller, 
of its citizens. Until «ome rule‘or maxim shdl have grown up 
to govern this subject, no Government is ejcpected or bound to yield 
to a rebellion until after a fair trial of strength in the field. Were 
it not for the certainty of opposition, and the heavy penalties of 
failure, revolt would be as frequent a fact as it is now an unfre* 
queht; rebellions would he attempted, not as they now are, in 
cases of almost unanimous discontent^ but as often as any object 
was soiij^t, or offence taken, by the smallest section of the com¬ 
munity. 

Would thp Gofemment or people of the United Kingd,om ac¬ 
cept for themselves this ru^e of duty? Would they look on 
quietly and see* the kingdom dismembered ?- They might re¬ 
nounce transmarine possessions which they hold only as depen- 
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deucies, which they care little for, and with which tliey are neither 
connected by interest nor by neighbourhood ; but would England 
acquiesce, without fighting, in the separation of Ireland or Scotland? 
and would she be required to do so by any recognised obligation 
of public morality ? 

Putting at the very lowest the inducemei^ts which can be sup¬ 
posed to have instigated the people of the Northern States to rush 
into the field with nearly all their available population, and pledge 
the collective wealth of the country to an unparalleled extent, in 
oi’der to maintain its integrity; it migM still be thought, that a 
people who were supposed to care forn^ing in comparisou with 
the “ almighty dollar/' ought to have some credit given them for 
showing, by such decisive proofs, that they are capable of sacri¬ 
ficing that and everything else to a patriotic impulse.' It might 
have been supposed, too, that even had their motives been wholly 
selfish, all good men would have wished thorn success ^¥hen 
they were fighting for the right; and, considering what it 
was that they were fighting against, might have been glad that even 
selfish motives had induced cue groat nation to shod its blood 
and expend its substance in doing battle against a monster evil 
wliicli the other natious, from the height of their disinterested 
morality, would have allowed to grow up uncliecked, until the 
eonsequeiiocs eaine home to themselves. 

iJut such a wiew of the motives of the Northeni Americans 
Avould be a flagrant injustice to them. True, the feeling which 
made the lioroic impulse pervade the whole coimtiy, and descend 
to the least enlightened classes, was the desire to uphold the 
Union. But not the Union, siiriply. liad they^jonsented to give 
lip the Northern interpretation of the pact; had they yielded to 
the Supreme Court’s Southern exposition of it, they would have 
won buck the South to the Eoderatiou by an unanimous vpice. 
ft was because they valued something elge even more highly than 
the Union, that the Union was^ ever in a position in which it had 
to be fought for. The North fig4itsfor th« Union, but the Union 
under conditions which deprive the Slave Boyer of its pernicious 
ascendaucy. People talk as if to support the existing constitu¬ 
tion were synonymous with altogether abandoning emancipation, 
and giving guarantees to slavery." Nothing of the soft. The 
C^onstitution guarantees slavery against nothing but the inter¬ 
ference of Congress to legislate for the legally constituted Slave 
States. Such legislation, in the opinion equally of North and 
South, is neither the only, nor the best, nor the most effectual 
mode of getting rid of slavery. The North maV indeed be driven 
to it;* and, in the opinion of near observers, is moving rapidly 
towards that issue. Mr. Bussell, in nis letters td the Time$y was 
constantly reiterating that the war would before long become an 
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abolition war; and Mr. l)icey, 4he latest traveller in America 
who has published his impressions, and whose book should be in 
every one’s hand, says, that this predicted consummation is now 
rapidly drawing near, through the conviction, becoming general in 
the North, that slavery and the Union are incompatible. But the 
Federal Government jvas bound to keep within the Federal Consti¬ 
tution : and what, that could be done against slkvery consistently 
with the Constitution, has it left undone ? The district of Columbia 
was constitutionally under the authority, of Congress; Congress 
have abolished slavery in that district, granting compensation. 
They have,offered liberal pecuniary assistance to any Slave State 
which will take measures for either immediately or gradually 
emancipating its slaves. They have admitted Western Virginia 
into the Union as a State, under a provision that all children born 
after a certain day of 18G3 shall be born free. They have con¬ 
cluded a treaty with England for the better suppression of 
the slave trade, conceding, what all former American Govern¬ 
ments have so obstinately resisted, the right of search. And, what 
is more important than all, they have, by a legislative act, pro¬ 
hibited slavery in the territories. No human being can henceforth 
be held in bondage in any possession of the United States which 
Ifas not yet been erected into a State. A barrier is thus set to all 
further extension of the legal area of slavery within the dominion 
of the United States. These things have the United States done, 
in opposition to the opinion of the Border States which are still 
true to their allegiance ; at the risk of irretrievably offending those 
States, and deciding them to go over to the enemy. What could 
the party now dominant iti the United States have done more, 
tcv prove the sincerity of its aversion to slavery, and its purpose 
to get rid of it by all lawful means ? 

And these means would, in all-probability, suffice for the object. 
To prevent the extensiop of slavery, is, in the geperal opinion of 
slaveholders, to ensure its extinction. It is, at any rate, the only 
means by which that object can 4)6 effected through the interest 
of the slaveholders themselves. If peaceful and gradual is pre¬ 
ferable to sudden and violent emancipation (which we grant may 
in the present case be doubtful), this is the mode in which alone 
it can be effected. Further colonization by slaves and slave-' 
masters being rendered impossible, the process of exhausting the 
lands fitted for slave cultivation would either continue, or would 
be arrested. If it continue, the prosperity of the country will 
progressively decline, until the value of slave property was reduced 
so low, and ,the deed of more efficient labour so keenly felt, that 
there would be no motive remaining to hold the negroes ik 
bondage. If, on the other hand, the e*xhau8tive process shoul| 
be arrested, it 'must be by means im;^lying an entire renovation, 
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•economical and social, of Southern society. There would be 
needed new modes of cultivation, processes more refined and 
intellectual, and, as an indispensable condition, labourers more 
intelligent, who must be had either by the introduction of free 
labour, or by the mental improvement of the slaves. The masters 
mpst resign themselves to become efficient men of business, 
personal and vigflant overseers of their own labourers; and would 
nnd that in their new circumstances successful industry was impos¬ 
sible without calling in other motives than the fear of the lash. The 
immediate mitigation of slavery, nnd the education of the slaves, 
would thus be certain consequences, and its gradual*destruction 
by the consent of all concerned, a probable one, of the mere 
restriction of its area : whether brought about by the subjugation 
of the Southern States, and their return to the Union under the 
Constitution according to its Northern interpretation, or by what 
Mr. Cairnes regards as both more practical and more desirable, tlie 
recognition of their independence, with the Mississippi for their 
western boundary. 

Either of these results would be a splendid, and probably a 
decisive and final, victory over slavery. J3ut the only point on 
which we hesitate to agree with Mr, Cairnes is in preferring the 
latter, to the former and more complete issue of tlic contest. Mr. 
Cairnes is alarmed by what he thinks the impossibility of govern¬ 
ing this group of States after reunion, unless in a manner incom¬ 
patible with free institutions—as conquered countries, and by 
military law. Wc are unable to see tlie impossibility. If re¬ 
duced by force, the Slave States must submit at discretion. 
They could no longer claim to be ctealt witi? according to the 
(’onstitiition which they had rebelled against. The (loor*wlrtch 
has been left open till now for their voluntary return, would be 
closed, it is to be presumed, after they had been brought^back 
by force. In that case the whole slavje population might, and 
probably would, be at once e;nanoipated, with compensation to 
those masters only who had •remained* loyal to the Federal 
Gtwerament, or who may have voluntarily returned to their 
allegiance before a time fixed. This having been done, there 
would be no real danger in restoring the iSouthcrn States to 
their old position in the Union. It would bo a diminished posi¬ 
tion, because the masters would no longer be allowed representa¬ 
tives in Congress in right of three-fifths of their slaves. The 
slaves once IVeed, and enabled to hold property, and the countrj’^ 
thrown open to free colonization, in a few years there would he a 
free population in sympathy with the rest of the Union. The 
most actively dislo 3 'al pmrt of the population, already diminislied 
by the war, would-probaDlY in great part emigfate if the North 
were successful. Even if The negroes were not'admitted to the 
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suffrage, or if their former masters were able to control their 
votes, there is no probability, humbled and prostrated as the Slava 
Power would be, that in the next few years it would rally suffi*- 
ciently to render any use which it could make of constitutional 
freedom again dangerous to the Union. When it is remembered 
that the thinly-peopled Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and some 
parts even of the South-Eastern States, have dven now so few 
slaves that they may be made entirely free at a very trifling ex¬ 
pense in the way of redemption; and when the probable great 
influx of Northern settlers into those provinces is considered; the 
chance of any dangerous power in the councils of the United 
States to he exercised by the six or seven Cotton States, if allowed 
to retain their constitutional freedom, must appear so small, that 
there could be little temptation to deny them that common right. 

It may, however, prove impossible to reduce the seceded States 
to unconditional submission, without a greater lapse of lime, and 
greater sacrifices, than the North may he willing to endure. If 
so, the terms of compromise suggested by Mr. Cairnes, which would 
secure all west of the Mississippi for free labour, would be a great 
immediate gain to the cause of freedom, and would probably in no 
long period secure its complete triumph. We agree with Mr. 
Caimes that this is the only kmd of compromise which should be 
entertained for a moment. That peace should he made giving up 
the cause of quarrel, the- exclusion of slavery from the territories, 
would be one of the greatest calamities which could happen to 
civilization and to mankind^ Close the territories, prevent the 
spread of the disease to countries not now afflicted with it, and 
much will already have beeir done to hasten its doom. But that 
dooln T^ould still be distant if the vast nncolonized region of 
Arkansas, and Texas, which alone is thought sufficient to form 
five States, were left to be filled up by a population of slaves 
and their masters; and r]o treaty of separation can he regarded 
with any satisfaction but one which should convert the whole 
country west of the Mississippi info free soil. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

T he principal portion of our space must be devoted on this occa¬ 
sion to three important works which have appeared during the 
quarter. Of these the first which we shall notice is the second volume 
of Dr. Davidson’s extremely valuable “ Introduction to the Old 
Testament,^ It embraces the historical books, from Kings to Esther; 
the poetical books, Job to the Song of Solomon; together with a 
dissertation of about seventy pages upon Hebrew prophecy, introduc¬ 
tory to the books of the prophets themselves, whi^h are to be com¬ 
prised in the concluding volume. The Books of Kings are shown to 
be on the face of thorn a compilation, and to embody materials of 
different degi’ees of authenticity not always combined so as to avoid 
inconsistencies in the narrative, and including, besides the portions 
which are apparently founded on contemporary annals, legendary in¬ 
sertions, as in the case of the marvels said to have been wrought by 
Elijah and Elisha. These legends arc found to be inconsistent with 
other parts of the history, contradictory to the‘order of the universe, 
dishonouring to the Deity, and offensive to morality. As the Books 
of Kings were compiled in their present form in the prophetical 
interest, and not later than the close of the m*onarchy, so the Chronicles 
were composed from a Levitical point of view, and with a strong 
ecclesiastical bias, which, together with other consfderations, fixes the 
date of those books to the period of the Restoration. They vary in 
the tone of the narrative from the Books of Kin^, not only in the 
general exaltation of the Levite, but in the different presentStioA of 
characters and events. Unfavourable transactions in the life of David 
arc suppressed—the matter,for instance, of Bathsheba and Uriah—while 
his constitution of the Levitical services is^described in an exaggerated 
and evidently untruthful manner. While the Books of Kings, there¬ 
fore, are assigned to the period of»thc Capti^ty,^the Chronicler, partly 
from the evidence of the contents of his work, partly from the later 
form of his language, must be thrown to a date even more recent 
than the Restoration. To the same compiler are also attributed the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah,in which he has copied closely Jhe sources 
at his command for the post-exile history, which is brought down as 
low as 335-331 n.c. In closing his discussion .upon the historical 
hooks, Dr. Davidson makes some important observations on. the dura¬ 
tion of the so-called seventy years’ captivity in Babylon. If the period 
of the Captivity be dated from the destruction of Jerusalem, the death 

^ “An Introduction to the Old Testament; Critioal, Historical, and Theolo¬ 
gical, conbuning a Discussion the most Important Questions belonging to the 
Several Books." By Samuel Ilavidson, D.D. of the UnlvierBity of H^e, and 
LL.D. Vol. II, Loudon: Wilyams^iid Norgate. 1862. 
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of Zedekiah, and deportation of the*inhabitants by Nebuchadnezzar, 
that is in 588 or 587 b.o., and be closed by the first return of the Jews 
for which permission was given in the first year of Cyrus, -538 b.c., 
the exile did not last more than fifty years. If it be dated even from 
the deportation of Jehoiachim, 598 b.o., it continued about sixty years; 
so that Josephus cannot be correct when he says, (Ant. xi. 1,1,) that 
the first year of Cyrus was the seventieth from that in which the Jews 
were carried away to Babylon ; but his statement is near the truth in 
another place (c. Ap. i, 21), that Nebuchadnezzar laid the Temple deso¬ 
late in the eighteenth year of his reign, and so it remained for 
fifty years. The notion of the period of seventy years was derived from 
the prophecy'of Jeremiah xxv, 12, and th^ tradition among Jews and 
Christians was fortified also by Ban. ix. 2. But the writer of this 
latter book lived long after the Bestoration, and his evidence as to a 
matter of fact is worthless. The solution of the difficulty is not to be 
sought in any chronological tour de force^ but in the acknowledgment 
that the number seventy in Jeremiah is around number mistaken sub¬ 
sequently for a definite one. Finally, the Book of Esther, though 
placed among the historical books in the Candn, is described as having 
little if any basis of liistory, while it is a vivid but fictitious account 
of the origin of the feast of Purim. 

It would be impossible for us to give any fair analysis, within a 
reasonable compass, of the author’s masterly treatment of the many 
questions arising on the Book of Job and the Psalms; but we must 
make room for an extract on the mischievous effect of deducing dogmas 
from metaphorical and poetical effusions:— 

“A very common mistake consists in understanding the poetry of the Psalms 
as prose; by which means doctrineo are evolved and sentiments inculcated that 
were never intended by the writers. The language of poetry, and especially of 
Oriental poetry, is highly coloured, hyperbolical, exaggerated. The figures are 
bold and dariug. Passion and feeling predominate. In the Psalms pre¬ 
eminently we see the theology of the feelings rather than of the intellect. Logic 
is out of place there. Dogma cannot be established on such a basis; nor 
was it ever meant to be so. . . . The figures and fictions of poetry must not 
be judged by the rules of dogmatic theologians intent on their system of divi¬ 
nity, rather the natural utterances of the J^ebrew bards. Hence the attempts 
of theologians to show what^hey call * tbe missionary spirit’ of the psalms and 
prophets is futile. It is contrary to their genius to metamorphose ideal hopes, 
uttered from the fulness V)f a spiritual mind, into Jhed beliefs. They should be 
left to the shadowy region to which they belong—in the domain of imagina-, 
tion, feeling, hope, longing, where is theutrue home. A^an example of this, 
t£dce the wdi'ds of the Psalmist, ‘ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me,’ words which have been converted into a locus classieus 
in reference to the doctrine of original sin; whereas they are nothing more 
than a hyperbolical expression of the author’s feelings respecting his sinj^lness. 
Literal prose they arc not; nor should they be converted into it. They are an 
eptggcrated utterance of the speaker, intended to convey a very vivid, idea of 
his moral corruption. ^To take such language otherwise than tne theology of 
the feelings strongly excited—the theology of Oriental poetry—is to misappre¬ 
hend it most grievously. Yet the kianutactureiu of theological systems will 
quote it as the caliq dictum of David speaking, by an infallible and verbal in¬ 
spiration.”—(pp. 300, 310.) 
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Passing- over altogether the treatment of the didactic books, we 
must reserve ourselves for that which is the most important portion 
of the present volume, namely, the preliminary dissertation upon 
Hebrew prophecy. The rest of the book is devoted chiefly to criticism; 
this belongs principally to theology; for the problem is not only to 
present intelligibly the phenomena of the prophetic writings of the 
Hebrews as they fall under observation, but tS connect them with a 
presumed divine source, without contradicting on the one hand our 
necessary conceptions of the divine nature, or on the other without 
supposing a transgression of the laws which regulate the functions of 
the human intellect. It is necessary, in order to clear the question 
which Hebrew prophecy presents to us, to distinguisl? prophecy as 
bound up with institutions of public worship and instruction, and 
prophecy manifesting itself as a spontaneous activity in some pecu¬ 
liarly gifted individual. And again to distinguish between the oflice 
of the priest and that of the prophet; for they are both mediators, 
but with the difference “ that prophets stand on the way which brings 
God near to humanity ; priests on the way that leads humanity to God. 
The former have to do with the divine revelations, adapting them, as 
it were, to tho apprehensions of men; the latter with the service of 
their fellow men to God.” As the priestly and prophetic characters 
are thus clearly distinguished, it is also obvious in the history of the 
Hebrews that the priestly and prophetical agencies were by no me^ns 
confounded, and even at times were sharply opposed. Nevertheless, 
as worship, which it is the oflice of the priest to lead, graduates through 
lower and higher forms—of abject deprecation and propitiation, of peti¬ 
tion for mere material benefits, of thorough submission and full 
spiritual contentment—so the declarations of the prophet concern 
either the immediate future and personal particular interests, or the 
universal plan of the moral goternmesit of God. Under the lower 
forms of religion there has always been a tendency to evoke, as it >vere , 
by artificial means, revelations concerning coming events, and to 
anticipate them by means of signs and auguries. And the diviner was 
supposed to obtain a further insight into the future, according* to the 
completeness with which his ordinary ccJnsciousness was suppressed. 
Dr. Davidson quotes a remarkable passage from Philo descriptive of 
this state of ecstasy:— ^ 

“ As long as the understanding gives light about hs, pouring out, as it were, 
a noon-day of splendour into the whole soul, we are not possessed, because we 
are still in our senSes : but when this light verges towards its decline, a divine 
ecstasy naturally falls upon us, and a prophetic furor. For wh(!h the divine 
light begins to shine, the human sets; and when, again the former sets, this 
springs forth and rises. Which is wont to happen to the prophetic order. 
For the under.standing in us takes its departure at the arrival of the Divine 
Spirit; and on the withdrawal of the latter, tlie former enters in amn to take 
up its abode; since it is not fitting that the divine and human should dwell 
together,”—(p. 426.) * 

And so among the G)ieeks, the fiivns was carried away by a divine 
madness (jiaivofiat), and was unconscious of his utterances, which he 
was incapable of recalling when the afflatus of the god had passed 
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away; the 7rpo<f)r)Tfjs was his subordinate officer, who collected and 
interpreted these utterances. But the higher stage of prophetic 
inspiration is no doubt that which is attended with personal conscious¬ 
ness and full intelligence, and it is this which meets us for the most 
part in the prophetical writings of the Hebrews. Such was the general 
view of Christian antiquity after the Montanist disi)utes. Thus 
Chrysostom states the difference between the Greek 'tmntis and the 
Hebrew 'prophet : “ It is peculiar to the mantis to be ecstatic, to 
submit to necessity, to be pushed, dragged, drawn like a madman. Not 
so with the prophet, who speaks all with a sober mind and composure, 
knowing what he utters,*’ (p. 483.) In modern times, and recently, 
for controverftal purposes, the hypothesis hjis been suggested, that the 
prophets spoke at times without lull consciousness of their utterances, 
and irrespectively of tlie conditions of time and place. For thus if a 
prediction were fulfilled according to the letter in subsequent history, 
it would be inslsteU on as a manifestation of supernatural prescience, if 
tlic accomplishment failed in time or other circumstances, that would 
only be an evidence of the supermundane and ecstatic condition of tlje 
seer. If, for instance, the destruction of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar had 
been complete, as is apparently foretold Is. xxiii., it would have been 
quoted as au example of historical prediction ; but as the ruin of the 
city was not completed by him, it is assumed that to the mind of the 
prophet in ecstasy, scenes separated by many hundreds of years were 
brought together into one field of view. It is indeed a mere popular 
impression that the bulk of the so-called prophetical books is taken up 
with prophecies iir the senee of “predictions,” or with anything which 
bears even the semblance of prediction. Thei*e is nothing, moreover, in 
the word Niabi whitfh at all implies prediction. The locus classieus for 
the meaning of the word is Exod. vii. I, See, Jhave made thee a god 
unto Pharaoh, and Aaron thgjjrothef shall be thy prophet, that is, thy 
interpre^r. Throughout the history and in the books of the prophets 
we find that their ministry was didactic, social, and not unfrequcntly 
political: their functions present analogies to those of the orators, the 
philosophers, and even the satirists of heathen antiquity. We must 
make a brief extract or twef from Hr. Davidson’s excellent treatment 
of this subject of “ prophe^cy” and “ pnjdiction.” 

“ Prophecies, in the true sense of that word, are not to be taken as predictions. 
They are not the announdement of future events for the purpose of satisfying 
curiosit;f. God himself must be regarded as their cud, idea, and motive. Their 
leading idea is that of the divine righteousness, so far as God appears sovereign of 
the theocratic k^dom; and that idea is only applied to the case in question 
in the firm conviction that jit must be carried into efiect. Hence two pecu¬ 
liarities may be explained—^viz., that the idea is conditioned by historical rela¬ 
tions ; and therefore prophesyiugs do not lose themselves in air without sub- 
s^oe; and also, that they arc, for the most part, indefinits and general, con- 
auting of genend ima^s of prosperity and adversity. Such images often 
appcM very vagjuc. Tliey should not be taken literacy. Wherever definite 
nr^ctions having special details occur, particularly in relation to times, It can 
be shown that they &tfi supposititiouS'; or thatjthefwhole prophecy is spurious— 
the prediction^ respecting Cyrus m Isaie^,* &o., wnich are unanthcntic. 
hi like maimer Daniel’s predictions ai:c-Sf)|irioiYJ.”—{pp. 399, 400.) 
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Other particular prophecies^ relied upon by Hengstenbei^ and 
Tholuck as exemplifying prediction strictly so-called, are then examined; 
they are found to be probably either spurious additions or not to fit 
accurately the events to which they are supposed to relate. Never¬ 
theless, it is allowed that the prophets could in some cases, from their 
clearer insight into the divine government, project themselves into the 
near future, anjJ under the influence of the Messianic idea, colour it 
with anticipations which were only realized in a distant spiritual 
development. For the most part they foretold such a future as the 
present merged into, without distinct lines of separation between. 

“ That which is to come/' says Ewald, “ presents itself before the prophet's 
spirit as with palpable form and features; wnat Jehovah wills^d prepares, he 
beholds as with the clearest eye; while the world about him sees nothing of 
this wondrous light. This is the atmosphere in which the prophet feels, as it 
were beforehand, sooner and more acutely sensible than all other men the ap~ 
froaching/uturey^ni is able, with delicate perception, to anticipate what others 

arrive at later and more roughly by experience: in which he discerns the in¬ 
evitable calamity coming from God, while none else has yet marked anything of 
it, and is conscious of the divine wrath beforehand, from the lire glowing 
within his own soul.”—(p. 4G3.) 

And Dr. Davidson observes with strict justice, writing, as he always 
does, in no irreligious or anti-Biblical spirit— 

“It is time, therefore, that books like those of Newton and Keith on the 
Prophecies, based on a total misapprehension of tlie subject, should bfl dis¬ 
carded. They iiavc done great injury, and violate the very interpretation of 
the letter which they professedly advocate. Where dim outlines connected 
present and future to the spiritual sight, tker^ the prophets were foretellers. 
Tins 7/iode of prediction, and the extent it was carried to, is grounded in their 
proj)er function as Jieralds of trutlis reflating to God's kingdom on earth. 
They had a deeper insight into the past and present than other men, because 
their inner eye had been opened by the Spirit to comprehend the causes at 
work in the moral government of the world, with the necessary results; and 
whoever comprehends past and present, sees into the future also, a6 Von 
llaumer has .said.”—(p. 403.) 

We trust that Dr. Davidson’s Introduction will make its way, in 
spite of all prejudices, as a standard manual for the use of candidates , 
for the Christian ministry, both in the Established and Nonconformist 
churches; there is no other dh yet in the English language at all 
approaching it in valutj for the use of the hand fide theological student 
in the department which it covers. 

“ The Inquirjf into the Theories of History/' - although anonymous, 
is a first-rate book. Its object is to reconcile theism withihe scientific 
conception of law, and from that reconciliation to deduce a true theory 
of history. As the title indicates, this inquiry takes the form in great 
measure of.a critique of M. Comte’s doctrine of Positivism. The 
three principal theories are first stated, which are framed to account 
for the apparent order and disorder in the events of history. 1. The 
Theory of Chance or Incoherence; 2, The Theory of Law absolute 

-V- ^ -—— 

* ‘*An Inquiry into the Theories of History, with fipecial Befereuce to the 
PoMtive Philosophy.” LondoA ; W. H. Allen and Co, 
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and stable, as a mere fact of humaii observation ; 3. The Theory of 
Law as the expression of a Supreme Will. Although generally repu¬ 
diated in words, the doctrine of chance is found to bo implied even in 
some of our reasonings upon facts not yet digested into scientific order; 
in the practice of life, as manifested in the frequent disposition to 
reckon upon “something turning up;” in policy and government, wherein 
contingent events enter Jargcly into calculation ; anej even in religious 
systems, wherein an inconsistent and contradictory providence is little 
better than a superstitious representation of chance. Opposed to and 
irreconcileable with the Theory of Chance, whether expressly or tacitly 
held, is the Theory of Law. This theory, it is observed, has two 
aspects, which should be carefully distinguished. It has a positive side 
towards the Theory of Chance, which negatives all order, sequence, in¬ 
terdependence; it may have a negative side towards theism, which affirms 
a Supreme Will. The three ]*egioiis or domains as to which the theories 
of chance and law tare in conflict, ai*e the material, the intellectual, the 
moral. In the material or natural world, although multitudes of 
phenomena are not as yet reduced by science into any order, classifi¬ 
cation, or ascertained relation, yet the presumption grows continually 
stronger and stronger with scientific progress, that the seemingly 
anomalous is only such relatively to our ignorance. We cannot sup¬ 
pose Law and Chance to co-exist, and when so much evidences obvi¬ 
ously the operation of law, it is Ibrced upon us to presume the opera¬ 
tion of unknown law* where we have not yet been able to observe it, 
The same reasoning applies to establish oui' belief in law in tlio world 
of thought. For there could be no science of thought if thought were 
not presumed to be subject to law. And this belief in mental law lies' 
at the root of our instinctive conviction of our personal identity, and of 
our feeling able, from day to day and from hour to hour, to reclcoii 
with certitude upon the uniformity of the mental processes of ourselves 
and of others. * * 

“ There could be no contiuiCous thought, if there were no laws of thought ^ 
and without continuous thought, mental life would be made up of uuslupeu 
fragments and loose filaments of thought, desultory phantasies, contradictory 
resolves, unperfonned y)romises^ The promises of to-day would be forgotten 
to-morrow. The bargains of to-day woul^ be unfulfilled to-morrow. Tins 
fears of to-day would be the l^ppes of to-uLorrow. The hopes of to-day would 
be the fears of to-morrow. The absence of natural law, iii fine, involves the 
negation, not only of physhcal science, but of all hufnan law and legislation, of 
government, of society, and all political, social, and religious institutions; for 
of all these natural law is the basis and cement, without which they topple 
and fall and wumble into dust.”—(p. 63.) 

The question concerniflg moral order and disorder is rendered more 
complicated by reason of the ambiguity of the words “ order” and “ dis¬ 
order” when they come to be applied to the moral subject matter. For, if 
moral order be maintained in the sense of law implying sequence and 
coherence of paitticulal^, it may be thought to bo contradictory to,that 
fre^om of the will of which we are conscioi^. But even on the sup¬ 
position of the Will being a self-&termining power,.its force acts only 
irtthin certain limits; we do not will impossibilities, and the range 
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within which the "Will acta fre^y being limited, and its variations, 
though not calculable by us in individual cases, yet observable in 
averages, conlirms rather than invalidates the theory that Law reigns 
also in the domain of moral agency. Again, the existence of evil at all 
may be called a moral disorder in one sense of tbo word, but not in the 
sense which wouhl negative all sequence and coherence in human 
motives, passions, and actions. And neither when evil is recognised, in 
the philosophical meaning of the word, tior when it is assumed in theolo¬ 
gical systems as an inherited disorder in human nature, is order denied 
in the sense of the interdependency of moral phenomena: but the distinc¬ 
tion must be carefully obser k'ed between the iisb of the word moral as dis¬ 
tinguished from immoral, and its use as distinguished :Q:om physical 
and intellectual, 

“ And we arc carried still furtlicr towards a conviction of tlie universality of 
moral order, when we reflect tiiat the distinctions of good and evil, of right 
and wrong, of truth and falsehood, of virtue aud vice do exist, and that we 
cannot but recognise them; that wo recognise them with increasing con¬ 
fidence in proportion as the faculty of making tliem is cultivated; that we 
recognise them in the solemn and secret judgments pronounced by ourselves 
on ourselves; aud that we recognise them in the sentiments of approbation 
aud disapprobation, aud in the various modes of expressing those sentiments 
regarding the character aud conduct of others. It is quite unimportant to this 
view that what at one time and in one latitude is called good, at auotlicr time 
and in another latitude is deemed evil. This merely sTiows a difference of 
moral culture at dilfercut periods and in different localities.”—(pp, 6S, O’J.)* 

Some inconsistencies of religionists ai'C then treated of—such as the 
popular conception of Providence interfering; specially on behalf of in¬ 
dividuals and favoured classes, or in judgments upon those who are under 
the Divine displeasure. Such interferences woulc^ array Providence 
against Law, whereas the Divine Providence should more consistently 
be conceived of as embracing Law: Providence, as the all-compre- 
hendiug thought; Law, as the expression of that thought in pheqpmtjnal 
causes and ettects,” Providence is the root of Law, and cannot be 
more variable than Law, which is its own outcoming. Some excellent 
observations are then made on the subject of Worship, whioli is a 
natural and instinctive expression of the religiogs sentiment towards 
a Divine Providence; but those votions of Worship, according to which 
it is supposed to bo literally pleifeing to G^d, to content the Divine 
Mind, and to operate cl^anges upon it, are justly stigmatized as dis¬ 
honouring to God and subversive of true religion. So prayer is 
described as signifying our continual dependence upon God from day 
to day of our existence, not as a means of persuading him t© grant us 
favours which he would otherwise withhold ; and its effect is not upon 
him but upon ourselves. There is notlnng, therefoi'C, in the fundamental 
conceptions Qf “Natural Peligion,” as it is called, which at all 
conflicts with the theoiy of Law. Is there any such conflict between 
that theory and what is commonly called “ lievejled Eeligion It 
may seem, indeed, that the very term “ Eevelation” implies Divine in¬ 
terference, and an overridiijg of Law iy special energy of the Divine 
Will; but a little consideration will show that this Supposition is only 
consistent with a persuasion •expressly or tacitly entertained that the 
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laws of the materiiil, intellectual, aiid moral world have their origin 
otherwise than in the Divine Will itself. And further reflection will 
make it evident that phenomena, which appear at first sight to involve 
contradiction of one law, are themselves due to the operation of some 
other law—that there is, so to speak, a conflict of laws perpetually 
going on by which the very equilibrium of the universe is sustained. 
And it should be remeihbered with reference to the«particular subject, 
that in whatever way the knowledge or conviction of the being of God 
is reached, it is equally a revelation to those who have it; and with 
whatever imperfections it may be clogged, the possession of the idea is 
a substantive Divine Itevelation. Each portion of the truth is in its 
degree a reflation and a Divine gift—t^e degree of inception, the 
degree of increment, and the degree of completion. The same subject 
is then looked at from another point of view, and a masterly analysis 
is given of what is commonly called Inspiration. We should gladly 
extract the whole*of this, but must confine ourselves to a portion of it. 

“There is no just grounJ for supposing that in one case more than in 
another inspiration is bestowed in a mode uuconforiiiable to law. To sup¬ 
pose thht those v/ho have been pre-cminoutly gifted witli the Bpirit of God, 
who have exhibited in their cliaracters unparalleled moral excellence, or who 
have promrdgated peculiarly important truths, received the communication 
that enriched and strengthened their souls in some direct, immediate, and ex¬ 
traordinary way irrespective of law, is to suppose them emancipated from the 
operation of law; it is to suppose God disregarding the laws which arc the 
expression of his own will; it is to suppose llira adopting one mode of opera¬ 
tion*^ and then, finding tha^ inefiectuai, another one for ordinary purposes, 
another for extraordinary occasions; and it is thus to introduce change into 
the divine mind and chance into human affairs. Let the extraordinary measure 
.of divine inspiration be fully adsaitted, the extraordinary importance of the 
truths taught, and the extraordinary dignity of the character formed under 
this influence, still thomodc of oommunibatioii, whether comprehensible or in- 
oonjjjretensible, must be regarded as subordinate to. law.” p. 107 . 

Prophecy, it is then observed, may be regarded as falling partly under 
the it^ea of Inspiration, partly under the idea of Miracle ; as far as it 
is regarded as a product .of Inspiration the preceding observations 
apply to it; as far as it implies an insight into the future above all 
po.ssible powers of the human mind it would be a form of Miracle. 
Concerning the vexed question of Miracle jve are reminded that the 
first question which occurs as to any miraculous narrative is—^Did the 
events really occur as related t There may be as some narratives a 
preliminaty question even to this, namely, Is the narrative intelligible ? 
ai’e the events described with sufficient precision for us to be able to put the 
question whether tliey occurred ? For it must be put—Did thin occur ? 
not—Did something occur ? It may be stated, however, that the first 
question i*aised is thus one of evidence. The appeal is to the laws of 
human thought. The second question is—Can this phenomenon be 
classed with ’bther ^phenomena already known to us, or be accounted 
for by the operation of causes already know^j to us ? And the third— 
May it not be supposed to be hereafter so reducible, when our know¬ 
ledge and experi(fcoe shall have been enlarged ? But if the subordi- 
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nation of the alleged event to Ihw, either actual or supposablc, be 
abjured, “ then it iR ipso facto disproved for that would be to repre¬ 
sent the Perfect and Immutable Source of All as contradicting himself, 
and the Fountain of all Law as breaking up Law. And this reflection 
may tend at least to soften asperities in the discussion of the subject 
of Miracle. 

“Just in proportion as the unbeliever finds it difficult to establish that 
miracle is irreconcilable with law, will be tlie caution and modesty with which 
he rejects it. And just in jiroportion as the believer finds it difficult to 
establish that miracle is consistent with law, will bQ the charity and forbearance 
whicii he exercises towards those wiio have less belief than himself/’ p. 112. 

In the remainder of the work the author is brought into direct an- 
• • • ^ 
tagonisin with M. Comte. He has hitherto been engaged in estab¬ 
lishing Law, to the exclusion of Chanceon an atheistic hypothesis, and of 
interlerence on the theisiic. So liir, to a certain extent, lie would seem 
to be luaintaining the positive philosophy. He now procCCds tO shOW 
the reconciliation of the Theory of Law with Theism—tliatLawisnot 
inconsistent with, rather presupposes and implies a Divine Will, of 
which it is the expression. He ])resses M. Comte very hard at the out¬ 
set, with the fact that he built his whole superstructure of positivism 
upon the universality of this idea of God in the human mind. The 
human race generally, and each individual in it, pass tlirough the 
stages of fetichisin, polytheism, monotheism—infaiitine conditions, hut 
necessary as educational states: man cannot become positivist until he 
has been theist. It is diflicult, therefore, to suppose that theism— 
whatever errors may belong to its several foims, should not eithei* be 
truth or contain truth. 

“ When by the operation of an acknowledged necessary law of his nature he • 
acquires ihe idea ol God, and in one form or another thinks, acts, aud lives out 
tliat idea in all tlie generations of las race and»in all the ages of his being, then 
the conclusion scorns to be inevitable that, with whatever deductioiisjor the 
mistakes of his judgment, or the feebleness of his will, or the misdirectiou of 
his ellbrts, there must be some reality to answer to that idea. To suppose 
otherwise is to strike a fatal blow at the essential truthfulucss of his faauitics 
aud at the reality of all knowledge whatever. • Aud it is to be remembered 
that this preponderating iuiiueuce of the theistic idea is not a doubtful 
inference or a contested Tact. It is not an infereneg affirmed only by theists or 
a fact which fioats on the mere surface of history. It is a fact and an influence 
so thoroughly penetrating hdmau nature, human character, and human society 
in all their phases aud forms of devclojimeut, ],hat it is found impossible for an 
anti-theistic positivist to frame his system of philosopliy without making the 
theism which he contemptuously rejects the basis aud groundwork of ali his 
speculations.” p. 157- 

Fetichism, astrolatry, polytheism have this truth in common with 
monotheism, that they infer intelligent will as the source of the pheno¬ 
mena of the universe ; but they divide that will and distribute those 
phenomena among a variety of agents, A clear conception of a system 
of law« is perfectly consistent with the monotheistic idea, while it 
scarcely is so with polythekm. The two conceptioijs of Law and God 
are not only consistent with but supplementary to ea^ other, and “ to 
disjoin an intelligent will fipm necessary law would be to shake our 
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confidence in the perpetuity and *fealutary operation, of law itself.” 
Objections to a Primary Cause, to a Providence, and to the doctrine of 
final causes arc then discussed, as well as the hy|)othcscs of the Per¬ 
petuity of Matter, of Spontaneity, of Necessity, and of Spontaneity and 
Necessity, which play so considerable a part in the Comtian philosophj\ 
Certain deductions being made in transferring the term Will to signify 
the underlying constantly operating Cause of All,«thc book contains 
a most able and effective vindication of Theism, and of a rational as 
opposed to an irrational Positivism. 

The first volume of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s^ great work is now issued 
in a complete form. It consi^s of two parts ; the first of which treats 
of “ The Unknowable,” the second of the “ Laws of the Knowable.” 
He builds upon the doctrine of Hamilton and Mansel that the Absolute 
is unknowable and inconceivable, but, it need not be said, he is far from 
falling into the contradictions imposed upon the latter author by the 
theological position which he has taken up. He shows that a recon¬ 
ciliation of science and religion is herein possible, that they both of 
them in their most advanced forms recognise the Inscrutableness of 
the Power-which underlies the universe. The origin, ipdeed, of all 
particular religions may be traced to an effort to account hypothetically 
for the phenomena presented by the observable world: and while they 
have clothed in various dress the mysterious Deity, the Unknown God 
or gods, they have all along assumed some super-sensible origin of all 
sensible manifestations. And hence may be possible not only a recon¬ 
ciliation between Science and Peligion, but between different forms of 
ReKgion, at least between the enlightened professors of all religions. 
Moreover, we ought to acknowledge that Religion has done well in 
. holding fast to this ultimate^truth or ultimate Faith of an Unknown, 
while from time to time Science has done well in stripping away the 
errors with which it has been clogged. 

its essentially valid belief, Religion lias constantly done battle. Gross 
as were the disguises under which it first espoused this belief, and cherishing 
this belief though it still docs, under disfiguring vestments, it has never ceased 
to maintain and defend it. It has evcrywlicre established and propagated one 
or other modification of the doctrine that all things arc manifestations of a 
power that transcends our knowledge., Thougli from age to age science has 
continually defeated it whenever they Ifavc come in collision^, ondnas obliged it 
to relinqoush one or more of its positions, it has^ still held the remaining ones 
with undiminished tendcity.” p, 100. 

And it is to be observed, that although the various forms in which 
Religiotkhas clothed itself have been forms of imperfection, and have 
been erroneous in reference to absolute Truth, yet they have been rela¬ 
tively true—as true as the circumstances and attainments of humanity 
for the'time being would permit. 

During each stage of evolution, men must think in such terms of thought 
as they possess. "V^ilc all the conspicuous changes of which they can observe 
the origins h^vc men and animals as antecedents, they are nnable to,think of 
antecedeids in general under any other shapes; an(f hence creative agencies 
are of necessity conceived by them under thosi shapes. If during this phase, 
^ -—-— 

* ** Fint PrinctpleB.” By Herbert'^lpencerf Author of “ Social Statics/’ “The 
Principles of Psychology,^ Ac. &c. London : Williams aud Norgate. 1862. 
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these concrete conceptions were takei^ from them, and the attempt made to 
give them comparatively abstract conceptions, the result would be to leave 
their minds with none at all; since the substituted ones could not be mentally 
represented.*' 

This is equally philosophical and humane, while the doctrine of Mr. 
Mansel, that it is “ our to think and believe of God thus or thus, is 
neither the one noi;the other; and if conservative of anow existing creed, 
would have been equally conservative of the most barbarous concep¬ 
tions which the most savage and degraded races have formed of 
their deities, transferring to them the grossest attributes of their 
own personality. When we regard religious beliefs in their different 
stages of purification as necessary eledBnts in the progressive evolu¬ 
tion of humanity, and as being themselves an issue of life from the 
Great Fountain of it, they become entitled not only to our toleration 
in the ordinary sense of the word, which is more allied to a cynical 
conceit than to a large charity, but to a reverenc<3 and true sym¬ 
pathy, Yet not so as that one who thinks he knows better should 
remain passive in the presence of predominating errors and super¬ 
stitions ; for it is only by giving free play both to the conservative and 
progressive tendencies that religious ideas can adapt themselves to the 
movement of general intelligence. On the duty of those who are, or 
think they are in advance of their average contemporaries, we must 
extract a noble passage:— 

“ Whoever licsitatcs to utter that which he thinks the higliest truth lest 
it should be too much iu advance of the time, may reassure himself by looking 
at his acts from an impersonal point of view. Ldt liim duly realize the fact 
that opinion is the agency through which character adapts external arrangements 
to itself—that his opinion rightly forms part of this agency—is an unit of. 
force, constituting with other such units, the general power which works out 
social changes ; and he will perceive that he mg-y properly give full utterance to 
his innermost conviction : leaving it to produce what effect it may. It is not 
for nothing that he has in him these sympathies for sorpe principles and*repug¬ 
nance to others. II c, with all his capacities, and aspirations, and beliefs, is not 
an accident, but a product of the time, lie must remember that while he 
is a descendant of the past, he is a parent of the future; and tlikt his 
thoughts arc as children born to him, wliicli he* may not carelessly let die. 
.... Not as adventitious thcrefore»will the wise man regard the faith which 
is iu him. The highest truth he secS he will featlessly utte>; knowing Ahat, 
let what may come of it, he is thus playing his riglit p^rt in this world—know¬ 
ing that if he can effect the cliange he aims at—well: if not, weU also; though 
not so well."—(p. 1 , 

The second part commences with a statement of the positioif in which 
all cultivated intellects now stand towards a belief^ in the universality 
of Law. The stages of growth are traced through which this belief 
has passed; phenomena occurring in uniform relations impress upon 
us the idea of Law, according to the directness with which they affect 
ourselves ; according to their conspicuousness ; aefcording to their fre¬ 
quency, absolute or relative; according to their simplicity, as distin¬ 
guished from complexity ;* according their concireteness, as distin¬ 
guished from abstractness, ^nd there has spread and is spreading a 
conviction of the manifestation o^law in all phenomena, even where it 
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is not as yet ascertainable; a conviction which distinguishes modem 
thought from ancient thought, and which from having been till recently 
the belief of scientific persons only, is becoming diffused throughout 
the world at largo. And while extended observation is rendering more 
and more clear that specific classes of phenomena are subject to their 
proper laws, a presumption is gaining ground that these groups of laws 
themselves instance and elucidate the operation of wider and even 
universal laws. The “ Law of Evolution” is set forth by Mii^Spencer, 
and illustrated in several chapters, as possessing this characteristic df 
universality. It is seen to prevail in vegetable and animal organisms, 
and to solve in all probability the astronomical and geological problems 
of the genes^ of our globe in Hk present state and of our solar system. 
It is also exemplified in the growth of social and political organizations. 
Evolution implies a transition from the hom(^neous to the heteroge¬ 
neous: it consists in a continued differentiation and specification of parts, 
a process which is observable in all evolutions which can fall under our 
cognizance. But the process of evolution cannot go on ad infinitum^ 
because the integrations and specifications of parts in which it con¬ 
sists reach a limit which their conditions do not enable them to,pass, 
and another law comes into operation—that of dissolution. Under 

these opposite tendencies or processes all changes may be classed. In 
the case of material changes these processes consist of motions due to 
force. M|itter itself^ as is now well understood, is indestructible, and 
its total quantity unaffected by the motions or changes in its forms. 
And there is equal reason to suppose that the total force in the uni¬ 
verse remains ever the sajne, although it be now latent, now active: so 
that ultimately all material phenomena are deducible from the Per¬ 
sistence of Force^and the Indestructibility of Matter, Mr. Spencer 
expressly allows that even if‘these be the ultimate principles, which 
will hereafter be fQund to ,be postulated in all science, such con¬ 
clusion is very far as yet from being established in its present frag¬ 
mentary condition: and that the combined efforts of many will be 
needed—for how long we know not—before science can be brought to 
any legical coherence. Finally, Mr, Spencer is aware that by some 
readers his solutions, in which the terms Matter and Force play so 
important a part, are essentially materialistic- But after all that can 
be attempted, the utmosfrto be attained is to systematize our experi¬ 
ence ; and the terms wjiich he employs are intruded, he says, to denote 
the widest generalizations to which that experience may conduct, 
without implying any doctrine as to the Unknown .which lies beyond 
all possibU experience—are to be taken as names of manifestations, or 
as symbols of unseen pqwers. 

Indeed, Matter ahd Spirit are themselves names of classifications of 
phenomena, rather than names of substances; according .to most oppo¬ 
site views, and even when conceived of as substances, they are allowed 
to be so intimatelji connected that both Thoi^ht ^ects Matter and 
produces Motion, and Matter and Motion affect and produce Thought; 
but in a purely inductive inquiry it would* be unsuitable to assume 
either the materialistic or the spiritualistic hypothesis. “ Moreover, it 

will be seen,” says Mr. Spencer inooncl^sion, “ that though the rela- 

• ^ 
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itoa of subject aud object render& necessary to us these conceptions of 
Spirit and Matter, the one is no less than the other to be regarded as 
but asign of the Unknown Reality, which underlies both/*—(p. 603.) 

Schleiermacher delivered Lectures on Psychology in the University of 
Berlin, in the years 1818,1822,1830, and 1833-4.* Of these Lectures 
there existed manuscript notes by Schleiermacher himself, and others 
by his pj^ils Jon^s, Schubring, Erbkam, and the editor of the present 
work, ^om these materials a connected treatise has been compiled 
by L. George, who has also added in an Api^endix three of the most 
pei*fect of his manuscript authorities. In these Lectures Schleiermacher 
put aside the controversy between mat^alism and spiritualism, as well 
as all discussions which properly beloi^Ko physiology, falls back 
upon the Greek doctrine of psyche as a living function in an org&nism, 
and thence seeks the differentia the human soul which distinguishes 
it from the animating principle as manifested in plants and the lower 
animals. Ho iinds this differentia in the consciolisness of personal 
identity (das Ich-setzen); the evidence of tliis consciousness is given 
in all forms of speech in which the subject thinker is distinguished 
from the object of thought (das Ich-sagen) : hence it i^s seen to be 
developed s^on after, though not at once, when children commence to 
speak : various faculties, modified according to sex, age, and condition 
of individuals, gather about this consciousness, falling however into 
the two great divisions of the receptive and active faculties. Wl^en 
the human identity is regarded objectively, it is only by way of logical 
distinction, or for the purpose of scientific analysis, that the Soul is 
conceived of as separate from the organism in whicli it dwells—or that 
man is divided into Soul and Body as if they were parts. But under 
the influence of the religious sentiment, originatipg in a feeling of 
awe in the presence of the Infinite, and*of satisfaction in the beauty of 
the external universe, the consciousness jpoks out pf the particular cor¬ 
poreal organism in which it dwells, and connects itself with t^e dis¬ 
tant and endless—severs itself, as it were, from its proper body, and 
thinks itself as pure spirit. Throughout the treatise the prepon¬ 
derating subjectivity in Schleiermacher manifests itself both in method 
and in doctrine; and if it does not add much to our knowledge of his 
systems of philosophy and religion, as shown in his other works, fully 
coheres with and illustrates them.* • • 

Heinrich Lang, the eclitor of the “Zeitstiraipen** which have' pro¬ 
moted so effectually the cause of liberal theology in German Switzer¬ 
land, issues the fir^t volume of a series of biographies very brilliant and 
masterly.® St. Paul, Zwingli, Lessing, and Schleiermacher, are here 
brought together. The character of the Apostle is elicited from his 
undoubted Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, rather 
than his life'described from the apocryphal statements in the Acts. 


4 ‘‘Fsychologie aus Friedrich Scbleiermacher's bandschriftiiobem Nacblasse 
und osfbbgescbriebenen Vorlesuogen kentusgegeben.’* 'Von L. George. London; 
D. Nutt. 1862. • • ^ » 

* **KeIi{n<5s0 Charabtere.” Dargestellt von Heinrich Lfujg. Erster Band. 
London: D. Nutt. 1862. 
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St. Paul, indeed, like the other great ones among mankind, passes 
before us as a mighty shadow. There is no doubt of the immense 
influence which he has exercised on the human heart and mind for 
ages; but we cannot fill up the lineaments of the man himself, or sup¬ 
ply with any certitude a historical background to his figure. And this 
disappointment is the greater in the case of the Apostle, because he 
stands so close to the*Master Himself, yet withov.t touclimg. To 
Zwingli no more than due honour is done—his scene of actiodjras nar¬ 
rower than Luther’s, and his time was shorter; but lie possessed at least 
equal courage, and his mind was more logical and better balanced. 
Had he lived, or even worked ^a larger field, the later course of Pro¬ 
testant Theology might haveWeen antioipated by some generations. 
To Lessing it was due that the old Lutheranism and the parsondom 
belonging to it was shattered for ever; and to Schleiermacher, both to 
advance the critical cause and to show the possibility of the coexist¬ 
ence of tL deep religious instinct with an abandonment of tlie old dog¬ 
matism. At least he reversed the order in which objective theology 
and subjective religion stood to each other. For the old theologians, 
both Liithei'an and Bomanist, maintained, and still maintain, that 
the credenda stand first in order, and second the effect upon the heart; 
Schleiermacher, that from the witness of the religious sentiment 

within, is to be inferred all which it concerns us to regard as trutli of 
thej relations between-God and man. 

A measure of the disappointment and disgust of the “ Evangelical” 
party at the recent decisions of Dr. Lushington, may be taken from 
Dr. M^Caul’s observations-on Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s speech.” Prac¬ 
tically the judge himself has answered Dr. M‘Caul, and the present 
publication is chiefly valuable as showing to what very different con¬ 
clusions the City Rector and his friends would have come if they had 
been sitting in the judgment-spat. Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson may 
well be,thankful, with all the inconveniences of such a tribunal as that 
of tlie Court of Arches, and notwitlistimding the many irrelevancies 
and inconsistencies which can be pointed out in the Judgment itself, 
that the principles of English administration of justice have stood them 
in good stead, that they Itave fared infinitely better, and have won 
infinitely more for the liberty of their Church, than could possibly 
have been hoped for from^ tyrannicSl majority in such n body as Con¬ 
vocation. As one bravch of his argument in defence of Dr. Williams, 
on one portion only of his subject, mamely, of the Inspiration and 
authority of Scripture, Mr. Stephen had alleged in evidence of user of 
the liberty which he claimed for his client passages from numerous 
esteemed divines of thei Church of England, in which they recognise 
the human and fallible element in Scripture. Dr. M'Caul thinks to 
invalidate this argument by bringing forward quotations from other 

* “Teatimoives to th« Divine Authority and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
as taught by the Church of England. In Reply to the Statements of Mr.«James 
Fitzjames Stephen,” By the Rev. Alexander M'Caul, D.D,, Rector of St. 
Magnus, St. Margaret^ and St. Michael, Prebendary of S. Paul’s, and Proctor for 
the Clergy of the Diocese of London in the Coiwocaiion of the Province of Can¬ 
terbury. London : Rivingtons, 1862, " [ 
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and even the same divines in which the doctrine of infallible inspira¬ 
tion appears to be laid down; as if Anglican divines did not contradict 
tbernselves as well as Q-reek and Latin fathers, and as if it was not 
legitimate for the purpose of counsel to avail himself of that side of 
the contradiction or inconsistency which would exemplify the liberty 
for which he was contending—as if it was necessary, in order to 
establish a right ^f way, to sho^ that the whole neighbourhood uses it 
and nev# uses any other. But the Dean of the Arches,7 almost as if 
he had had Dr. M^Caul’s book before him, disposed beforehand of this 
fallacious plea of authority—which he held was of no avail to the prose¬ 
cution, though it was legitimately avaikble for the defence. Referring 
to the Judgment of the Privy CounciPln the Gorham cftse, in which 
the same principle had been laid down, he said :— 

“ Appeal to precedents, or to the opinions declared by eminent tlicologians, 
is permissible only by way of self-defence to the person accused. Such opinions, 
<0 use the words of the Judicial Committee, are not to be relied upon as 
‘ evidence of the doctrine of the Church of England,’ but as evidence only that 
liberty of opinion on the subject to which they relate has been without censure 

exercised by the members of the Church of England.I am therefore 

relieved from tlie consideration of all the opinions of the eminent theologians 
wliicli were quoted to the Court on behalf of the pro&ecutiou.** 

Dr. M‘Caul’s “ catena ” therefore of the opinions of English divines 
is simply irrelevant, and if it could have been put forwarci in Court 
in reply to Mr. Stephen, it would-have been e;itirely disregarded Tjy 
the judge. The judge of the ecclesiastical court has, in the first place, 
decided generally against the admissibility all of sucli authorities 
adversely to a defendant; against the attempt which Dr. M‘Caul would 
have made, if he could have been heard as an advocate for the prose¬ 
cution—to turn the floating opinion erf various Cfiurch divines into* 
definite doctrines binding on the clergy, and to sujyect the open word¬ 
ing of the Thirty-nine Articles to be limited by the theories of parti¬ 
cular authors : in the second place, he has decided specially in*favour 
of liberty to the clergyman on the very point where Dr. M‘Caul and 
his authorities would have carefully closed it, namely, on the pevnt of 
the infallibility of Scripture in all its parta. However he may have 
entangled himself, even while protesting that he should do no such 
thing, in a theory of inspiration, the Dean of 4he Arches, in his applica¬ 
tion of his definitions the product of the Scripture, has fully 
conceded all which the defendants have demanded. 

“ He then,” says IJr. M‘Caul, who disbelieves the first eleven cliapters of 
Genesis as mythical and unhistoric, or who denies that God commaudsd Abraham 
to offer up bis son Isaac, or who rejects the miracles recorded in Scripture as 
impossible, or who denies that all Scripture is given Jby inspiration, or who 
regards the Book of Daniel as a forge^, and the Book of Jonah as a legend, or 
who asserts that'the interpretations of the prophecies given by Christ and His 
Apostles are erroneous, or who contradicts the New Testament as to the 

^ “ Judgment delivered on the 25th of June, 3862, in the case of the Bishop of 
Salisbury versui Williams, and»in the case*of Eendall Wilson.” By the 
Bight Honourable Stephen Lushington, D.C.L., Dean of the,Arches. London; 
Butterworth. 1862. 'I 

[Vol. LXXVm. No. CLIV.]—N/^ Series, Vo>. XXH. No. H. M M 
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authorship of particular portions, as of tl^ latter portion of Isaiah, cannot say, 

' I unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures.’ (p. 76.) 

The Court, on the contrary, has determined “ that the generality of 
this expression, ‘ I do believe,* must be modified with reference to the 
subject matter,’* because the Scriptures “ embrace almost every possible 
variety of subject, parts being all-important to the salvation of man¬ 
kind, and parts being historical and of a less sacred c^iaracter, certainly 
not without some element of allegory and figure.”—(pp. 14,16.) Dr. 
Lushington thinks “ that it is open to the clergy to maintain that 
any book in the Bible is the work of another author than him whose 
name it bears” (p. 16), and particularly that the Book of DaUiel 
was not written by Daniel (p.’23), or the Epistle to the Hebrews by 
St. Prful (p. 25), or the second of Peter by St. Peter (pp. 25, 43)*^; 
then he thinks (whatever may have been his opinion as to the danger 
of the liberty so claimed) “that the clergy are at liberty to reject 
parts of Scripture upon their own opinion, that the narrative is inhe¬ 
rently incredible, to disregard precepts in Holy Writ because they 
think them- evidently wrong.” (p. 19.) Ho has laid down that “a 
general averment that the statements of Holy Scripture as to historical 
facts may ho read and understood in a wholly figurative sense, cannot 
he deemed a violation of the declaration of belief in the truths of 
Scripture.” “ It is a denial of the truth of ordinary, or what may be 
caUed ortlipdox interpretation, but not of the truth of the writing 
itself.” (p. 2G.) Notably, the one defendant is acquitted of any 
offence against the clerical obligations in interpreting the command 
of God'to Abraham to slay his son of the traditional influence of the 
fierce Syrian ritiial; and the other in maintaining that the story of the 
Serpent, the taking up of Elijah into heaven, and the miraculous par¬ 
ticulars of many events arc “ j)afable, poetry, or legend.” Equally refuted 
by the decision of tiie Judgt^is Dr*. M'Caul's statement of the obli- 
gatjoD^of a Church of England clergyman as. to the interpretation of 
prophecy. He (Dr. M‘Caul) argues;— 

“ The twentieth Article limits interpretation still moie by declaring that * it 
is not lawful so to expound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant to 
another.’ This binds the minister of the Church of England in his interpreta¬ 
tions to have regard to all Scripture, and not to male any portion of it of 
private interpretation. Eo» him it is riht lawful to interpret the 110th Psalm 
of David or Solomon, for that would be repugnant to Matt. xxii. 43, where 
Christ interprets it of hihaself. Neither is he at liberty to expound Isaiah liii. 
of the Jewisli people, or of the prophets, or of Jeremiah, for our Lord appro¬ 
priates it, Luke xxii. 37, to himself.^’—(p. 79.) 

Of coQT^ Dr, M^Caul, with his prejudices in favour of the ordinary 
Messianic interpretations of the Prophets and Psalms, is not capable 
of seeing that the principle of cOTisistent interpretation laid down in 
Art. XX. is equally adhered to whether the passage in the New Testa¬ 
ment is interpretw^so as to accord with the ascertained meaning of 
the Psalm or Prophecy, or the passage in the Old Testament made to 
fdlow the usual interpretation qf the New., A^dthus Bunsen, Ewald, 
and Dr. Williams Vecognise an unieon between the Prophecies and the 
Gospels, although where Dr. M‘C)wil se^> a literal accomplishment of 
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fiecularpredictionthey observe an analogy, adaptation,or accommodation; 
according to the now famous dictum of Professor Hey, that Iva irXtjp^rf 
—“that it might be fulfilled”—is equivalent to the French 
“ apropos,'*^ So Dr, Lushington determines, and his determinations 
in favour of large openings for liberty are not the less valuable from 
the reluctance and ungraciousness with which he has accorded them 

The doctrine usually maintained is that the prophecies are beyond doubt 
Messianic; not that every prophecy is Messianic, not that there are not par¬ 
ticular portions of doubtful application, with respect to which criticism may be 
justly used; but the doctrine is that there is ample and incontestable proof 
that an adequate portion of the prophecies are Messianic; that the great events 
of our Lord appearing on earth, and many of the other facts connected with 
the appearance, are foretold by the prophets through the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
Such is the doctrine recognised; and it is furthermore esteemed to be one of 
the fundamental proofs of the truth of the faith of the Church. But this is 
not the question which the law directs me to consider, . . . For these reasons, 
though t think Dr. Williams’s opinion militates against one of the most impor¬ 
tant doctrines held by the most venerated divines of the Church, I cannot come 
to tlie conclusion tliat the Articles of lieligion or the Liturgy have in this re¬ 
spect been violated.’*—(p. 22.) 

If indeed Dr. M'Caul could have been heard in Court for the prose¬ 
cution, he would have argued for still greater restraints on the liberty 
of the clergyman, by means of inferences drawn from the devotional 
forn»softhe Church, “Still further limitations,” be say^, “are im¬ 
posed by the prayers contained in our Common Prayer Book.” (p. 79.) 
Dr. M*Caul does not give any instances of these limitations, but the 
attempt to impose them would undoubtedly Save failed before the judge 
who quoted, as an authority he was bound to follow, the words of the 
Privy Council in the Gorham case, that “ it is ndt to be concluded 
that the Church meant to establish indirectly as a doctrine that which 
it did not establish as such by the Ariibles oPI^th,” and who said, 
“ a Court having to try a charge of false doctrine based upon'the 
Liturgy, must exercise the greatest vigilance to see that the part of 
the Liturgy quote# is of a strictly dogmatical character, and does not 
consist of merely devotional expressions.” (p. 11.) Consistently 
with this, the only portion of the Liturgy on which Dr. Lushington 
founded any part of his judgment adverse tp either of the defendants 
was the Athaxiasian Creed, as being not of a devotional but a doghaatic 
character. 

On the whole it is very clear that Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and his 
clients understood their cases much better than Dr. M^Caul would 
give them credit for; and it is not now in his power, nor in the power 
of the whole bench of bishops, backed by a headlpng majority in Con¬ 
vocation and a headless clergy, to deprive a thinking minority of their 
brethren of that “liberty of prophesying” which they have extorted 
from justice. The liberty of discussing the value and truth of the 
sever^ parts of Scripture which has already *been established in 
the recent trials, cannot now be lost to the Church of England, evem 
if, on the points still^ remaining fo^ further argument, the defend-- 
ants should be entangled irksome of Dr. Lushington’s deductions from.- 

' - mm2 
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the Thirty-nine Articles. The settlement, however, of the question, 
not of liberty but of truth, that is, whether the Essayists are right or 
not about the Bible, will l3e tried before a more open tribunal. The 
laity, to whom Dr. M^Caul appeals with an admirable unconsciousness 
of what is in store for him and his party, are good judges of evidence ; 
and when it is fairly and plainly set before them to judge of the evi¬ 
dence for the marvelloua stories which ai'e told in the Bible, the verdict 
will be very different from that which he anticipates* The clergy are 
not, as it now appears, forbidden to put these things plainly before 
the laity, who will be able to judge of them, when directly stated, 
with nothing else besides their English Bibles in their hands. When the 
portentous nyratives to be met with, especially in the Old Testament, 
are seen to be unsupported by evidence^ ftie doctrinal inferences dis¬ 
honouring to Almighty God which have been drawn from, them will 
fall of themselves, but without withdrawing the least support from 
true religion. An*'J this will be for England its second Belbrmaiion, 
when its Protestantism shall be effectually liberated from the bondage 

of the letter of the Bible. 

The circumstances under which the selections from the “ Stunden der 
Andacht” have been translated, and are now permitted to come before 
the public, will engage for them the widest perusal and tlie deepest 
possible interest. They were “ selected for translation by one to whom, 
in 'deep and overwhelming sorrow, they have proved a source of com¬ 
fort and edification.’* And no more touching evidence could have 
been given of the full con^dence and unreserved affection which unites 
an exalted mourner with the people at large than the permission so 
graciously granted by Her Majesty “ to publish these selections, origi¬ 
nally printed for private circulaftion only.’* Sorrow is frequently more 
selfish and niggardly^than joy. We are tempted to conceal from others 
the depths of our own woe, for *no others, as we think, can appreciate the 
value oi* the treasure we have lost. We cannot communicate to others 
the sources of our faith and hope, for they lie deep in that memory" of 
the feelings, which has no lip language, and spring from innumerable 
evidences of the inner life,of the departed one, intelligible to us, but 
untranslateable into the world’s dialecj. Heart sorrows, moreover, are 
great* levellers of worldlj^inequalitiw, and therefore any who set store 
on earthly distinctions^ for their own sake, rpent sympathy, and are 
unwilling that the eyes of men fashioned of a baser clay should behold 
how in such struggles none hate any immunities nor any special sources 
of CQmfort, But they who rightly estimate the worldly differences, 
who are of one family, or are as one fanjily, have no concealments and 
attempt none: they know they shall not be misunderstood, though 
they should be seen to be subject to the same infirmities as the rest— 
least of all when they yearn to impart to other sufferers the knowledge 
of some haliq which^they have found in their distress. These pages 

-^-- 

• “Meditations on Death and Eternity,” Trgnsl^ted froni the German by 
Frederica Rowan. Pftblished by Her Majesty’s Gracious Permission, London : 
TrUbner and Co. 1932. 
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will be blistered with many tears?*drawn forth by their own patiros and 
by the remembrance of what other tears have fallen upon them; the 
purpose of their publication will be answered if they aid any bereaved 
ones to submit humbly to the withdrawal of their best blessings by the 
Allwise Disposer, and to gird themselves up, when the days of mourning 
shall be ended, for that whic];i yet remains of their own work here 
below. » 

We shall not set the example of raising any controversy upon the 
contents of a volume so sacred in its origin as this : yet it will prove 
a heartfelt satisfaction to many thoughtful and religious persons, that 
the consolations here suggested under the severest trials of humanity 
are not derived from priestly absolutions, or from tKe mysjierious 
influence of sacraments; not from delusive assurances of conver¬ 
sion and election; not from the possession of an objective ortho¬ 
dox faith; not from the consciousness of the imputation of vica¬ 
rious merit: but from the convictlouj at once practical and devout, 
at once chastening and encouraging, that here we are standing in the 
vestibule of an eternal life, and that from this world into the next men’s 
“ works do follow them,” for good and for ill: they do-follow them, 
mercifully and beneficently in all cases, for.so we must think when wc 
humbly reflect on our errors and shortcomings ; richly and faithfully we 
do not doubt, when we remember those who have been sincere and de¬ 
voted worshippers and servants of the Almighty’Father. Their works 
do follow them there, “ For in this world we are but put to school to 
learn our duty and our lessons; wc are but as young plants planted iu 
u nursery, until we come to a convenient size*and fitness to be removed, 
and then we shall bo transplanted into another and a higher sphere; 
we are but as the seeds ripening upon, their trees Or stalks until they 
be fully digested and ripe, and then as the seeds drop into the earth 
and become the seminary of a new plantation, so by death we drop into 
eternity, and become the children of the Eesurrection.” (Sir Matthew 
Hale, Divine Origination of Mankind.) And they follow them here: 
“ All these were honoured in their generations, and were the gloiy of 
their times. There be of them that have left a name behind them, that 
their praises might be reported. . . . Witfi their seed shall continually 
remain a good inheritance, and tJbplr childreij are within the covenant. 
Their se^ standeth fast, and their children for their sakea. Their 
seed shall remain for evdr, and their glory shall not be blotted out. 
Their bodies are buried in peace, but ^eir name liveth for evermore. 
The people wiU t^fll of their wisdom, and the congregation will show 
forth their praise.” (Ecclus. xliv. 7—15.) 
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M r. RUSBIIN, in his preface to “Unto this Last,’*^ has given a 
fresh instance of, that exaggei'ated afPectiou we are all apt 
to bestow upon our weakest and most helpless oAspriifg. The attention 
he again claunsfor the papers he published in the “Cornhill Magazine/’ 
will result in a fresh estimate of his powers, and a more correct verdict 
on hia pretensions to the character of a public teacher, which he so 
unhesitatinglj^ puts forth. His unquestionable love of nature, and 
his equally unquestionable power of expression, if, indeed, copia ver- 
hoTum be not the juster epithet, gave to his writings on painting and 
the fine arts a popularity which nothing but the general absence of 
Mttled principles <£ taste in the public mind could have rendered pos¬ 
sible. when he had nothing but a vague way of thinking, and a set 
of artificial judgments to contend with, he could display his swashing 
blow with effect, and his own incoherences passed muster among those 
of his adversaries, because they were associated with so much that was 
fresh, original, and strongly felt. In the absence of science his rhetoric 
prevailed over the arbitrary dicta of schools of criticism from which 
any animating principle had long since departed. The public, weary 
of k worship which was carried on in a language almost unintelligible 
to them, gave a ready ear to the destroyer of idols they had ceased to 
reverence. Pre-Raffaelitism was welcomed as a fresh start on a road 
where all had confessedly lost their way; the stumblings and uncertain 
gait of the new school were excused on account of the resolute effort 
tnade to walk without supportsi The necessity of a fresh return to 
Nature in Art was as evident as tbe absence of definite purpose in 
those who had resofved to aiopt that course. Their practices were 
accepted with patience, in the hope that from the originality of the 
experiment principles of true art would ultimately be evolved. That 
Mr. J^uskin cleared the ground for these experiments, and rendered 
more easy the first steps oJT those who were endeavouring to form a 
new school of taste, is abundantly acknowledged; but only the absence 
of any well-grounded prir.ciples coul^ have made such a success pos¬ 
sible, or justified the r^utation which he has reaped frohi his polemics. 
A reputation, however, which was acqiAed in a combat with shadows, 
cannot be expected to maintam" itself when its possessor is so far de¬ 
luded by i<i as to enter on a similar conflict with thb more substantial 
realities of an established scienoe. 

The attack made by Mr. Ruskin on the principles of political economy 
at once displays not only the weaknesses of his intellect and the utterly 
unscientific turn of his mind, but also a want of power in seizing upon 
the real questions at issue between him and his opponents, that is 
something marvelloub in itself. A rigorously inductive body of doctrine 
is not to be destroyed and scattered to the four winds of heaven lay the 

^ “ Unto this Last**' Four Essays on.-ihe Prinsiples of Political Economy, By 
J. Buskin. London: Smithy Elder, and Coi 1962, 
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most energetic declaimer, even tfeough he patch his motley with apo¬ 
calyptic spangles. Accustomed to contend only with popular notions, 
lie thinks it sufficient if he attacks equally vulgar conclusions drawn from 
a misunderstood science. He is so far from having taken the trouble to 
understand the real doctrines of his adversaries, and is so utterly ignorant 
of the scope and limitations of their science, that wo are sure his rhapso¬ 
dies are read sim|^ly in deferemJe to his name alone; we have no doubt 
about the fate which would have attended these letters had they been 
signed Smith or Jones. In the confused melee of his former conflicts, loud 
shouting and confident assertion had stood him in such good stead that 
his first concern is to bring au equal confusion into the fresh subject ho 
has taken in hand. When he defines wealth as life,# and political 
economy as the science of consumption, lie at once shows that‘he has 
no concern with those he chooses tcf call his adversaries, and that no 
true issue can be joined where such misconceptions are paraded as dis¬ 
coveries sliamefully neglected b}’' economists. PoUtlcal economy and 
common sense alike agree to call commodities wealth, and economists 
profess only to investigate the laws which have regulated and do re¬ 
gulate their production. Economists have no direct concern with what 
ought to regulate either consumption or production. They are as well 
aware as Mr. Ruskin that the second great commandment is as little 
regarded by mankind as when it was first spoken; ethical inquiries 
Ibrm no part of their science, except in that important sense in which 
economists show the only ground on which ethical progress can* be 
hoped for. It is quite useless and beside the mark to indulge in rheto¬ 
rical descriptions of the high majesty of may’s moral nature, or to ex¬ 
patiate on his lofty prerogatives and spiritual possibilities; these things 
are only attainable wlien lower requisitions have been complied with. 
Our animal wants must be supplied before our peculiarly human ones 
can make themselves regarded; the stqmach wijl always take prece¬ 
dence of the head and heart; our material existence iriust be first 
secured before our spiritual needs can he felt, much less attended to. 
Mr. Ruskin ought to be the last to forget that even our sense of the 
highest natural beauties is incompatible with a situation of ppril in 
which they may offer themselves to our notice. Political economy is 
the science of the laws of the production of the material bases alone 
of our cxistencp; whenever these laws involve any determinate relation 
between man and man,,they ^ase to be purely economical ones, and 
are determined by conditions 4rith which political economy, as such, 
has no concern, to which its conclu^ons are as subject as men them¬ 
selves. In such cases, the science is merely declaratory, publishes 
its doctrines subject to those well-known conditions. Its duty is dis¬ 
charged when these relations are fully pointed out, and indeed, the full 
insight into whatever is to be deplored in them is due exclusively to 
the investigations of economists. 

It may be questioned whether Mr. Euskin’s extension of the sphere 
of poUtical economy to include politics, education, and police, be the 
residt of ignorance or ^wil(ul misreprq^utation, hut as a quibble of the 
kind would alone make room for the remarks he h^d to deliver, it is of 
little importance to trace it,|to its origin. The whole argument of his 
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book rests upon the fallacy thsA the ^tate should constitute itself into 
a temporal Providence watching over and controlling all its members. 
However Mr. Euskin may disclaim socialist tendencies, this assumption 
is of the very essence of those theories on which he verbally turns his 
back, only to reproduce them in a dress of his own. The principle of 
competition which is the lete noire of all enthusiastic reformers, is 
simply the salt of the earth; by it only men educated to the height 
of their powers, and their wants supplied with a delicacy of adjustment 
unattainable by any human intellect without its aid. The whole crea¬ 
tion is but a harmony of conflicting claims, and every step onwards is 

but a new compromise. It is useless to complain of the shallow presump¬ 
tion with which Mr. Kuskin accuses mep like Eicardo and Mill of 
having.misunderstood the scope and tendency of their doctrines. This 
is sufficiently shown by the very title of his book. Does he forget 
who it was who said, “ I will give unto this last even as unto you 
The levity which feels itself not out of place in adopting the words of 
the Master of the Vineyard is not likely to be reached by any remarks 
of ours. Our ultimate rewards and punishments will no doubt be as 
little in accordance with the judgment passed on us by our fellows, as 
the penny given to the labourer of the eleventh hour appeared to his 
brother husbandmen. 

But there is another order of considerations which we would strongly 
recommend to Mr. Buskin. Does he not think that the same Master 
stilhhas liis*eye upon his labourers, and that he as much educates them 
by the Iiard consequences of their own conduct, as rewards them when 
deserving. If he thinks milder discipline would have been more 
benevolent, his next controversy will be the natural outcome of his 
constitutional irreverence. 

• In a short essay in which lie endeavours to define the notion of 
value,“ M. Paul Jacovenco progoses a/resh designation for the science 
of which it forms the central iclea. It is by no means probable that 
timiljonJy will displace political economy as a name for the science of 
the production of wealth; but since Bastiat’s famous definition of 
value as U7i rapport de dense services echanyes, most of the disquisitions 
on the principles of political economy have turned upon the definition 
of value. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the subject, 
or to ignore the cardinal character #f such investigations. A mere 
enumeration of th^ various ways in which the, term value is qualified 
by economists, shows how greatly it s^feids in need of adequate defi¬ 
nition, Such expressions as Value in exchange, ex^changeable value,, 
social value^ natural value, relative value, current value, arbitrary value, 
recognised value, reciprocal value, proper value, intrinsic value, real 
value, money value, prim'ary value, absolute value, comparative value, 
disposable value, nominal value, and integral value, all of which may 
be found in the works of J. 13. Say, show at once how greatly the 
term itself stands in need of some central idea which shall give it 
fixity and defmitenes^. M. Jacovenco lays it down that there is no 

“FragmeEUdoTirfinomie.*' Tc/ti;, vaZ-uc/ Zaio. -Par PaulJacovenco.- 

Paris: B. Duprat. London: Williams .and Nervate. 1862. 
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such thing as absolute value, lait that it consists of the idea which 
every man forms of any object in the doable relation in which it stands 
to his desires and to the obstacles he must surmount in satisfying 
them ; that the strength of the desire multiplied by the magnitude of 
the obstacle gives an exact estimate in each case of the value of the 
desired object. He sets forth the following formula as meeting every 
possible case. If the desire hte D and the obstacle O, then D x 0 * V 
value. Thus:"— 

0 I) X 0 0 = 0 V. 

0 D X 1 0 = 0 V. 

0Dx2 0 = 0 V. 

lDxOO = OV. 

2DxOO = OV. 

1 D x 1 0 = 1 V. 

lDx20 = 2V. 

2 D X 1 O = 2 V. 

2Dx20 = 4V. 

This scale displaying the elements of value, may perhaps be dis¬ 
puted in its arithmetical exactness, but it is certainly serviceable, as 
drawing attention to the real constituents of the notion,'and valuable 
in its clear recognition of the personal character of th» notion itself. 
We have not space to criticise the somewhat metaphysical entourage 
with which the author surrounds his theory, but can recommend his 
essay to the consideration of all political inquirers. H*crr Wiith’s 
Outlines of Political Economy^ are far too little known in this country; 
there are few foreign manuals of the science which will so well repay 
an English reader’s attention. We have only seen the first volume, 
but that is a masterpiece of arrangement and clear exposition, and 
shows a fulness of information that oan hardly be equalled. In the 
form of a pieface the author reviews the history of those political 
principles which have prevailed in ever^ form of*European society up 
to the present time, and adds a most acute appreciation of the \;ha- 
racteristic doctrines of every celebrated economist. This part of his 
work would be most valuable if properly translated. We arc not ac¬ 
quainted with any English treatise on tlje subject which approaches 
it in clearness of statement or general grasp of the subject. 

The characteristic feature of*tjie book itself is an endeavour to dis¬ 
charge one of the usually-received elements from^ the definition of 
value. All our English econfmists have assttmed that Jand, labour, 
and capital are the necessary elements •f production; in this a.ssump- 
tion they have lifeen followed by most Continental inquirers. The 
necessary acknowledgment made by them that one of these elements— 
land — was virtually a monopoly, when tuVne^ against them by 
Proudhon in his celebrated dictum, la propriety c*est le vol, has been 
felt as a weakness on the Continent, and Herr Wirth, among others, en- 
deavoui's to deny that land, or the inexhaustible powers of nature, are 
in any way instrumental to the production of vllue as distinguished 

® “Grundziige der NaRon’Sl (Economi^’ Von Max Wirth. Verfaseor der 
Gesohiohte der Handels-krisen, &o. &c. Erster Band. DrittaVerbeaserte Auflage. 
Xoln ; Dumont Sebauberg. London : D. Nutt. 1801. 
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from utility. With this view he subjects Ricardo’s theory of rent to 
the most searching criticism, and endeavours to show that there is no 
radical distinction between rent and the interest of capital. We 
cannot think that he succeeds in his object. It is impossible to con* 
tend against the theory of rent unless iU terms are taken in an equi¬ 
vocal sense. When Ricardo speaks of the superior qualities of jand as 
alone yielding rent, he Includes in th^ superiority* ev^ery advantage 
which they may possess, whether of accessibility or convenience of any 
other kind; its fruitfulness is but one element of superiority. The 
adversaries of the theory always argue as if it were the only one. But 
whether the theory be true or not, it cannot be denied that even where 
no rent at alWs paid, the powers of nature inherent in the soil contri¬ 
bute id the production of values in a proportion much greater than the 
physical forces which support manufacturing occupations. And even 
if it be out of place to compare things equally indispensable, the fact 
that the quantity 6f accessible land is in every case limited and appro¬ 
priated, puts it into a quite different category from other forces of 
Nature which are really inexhaustible. But however the exigencies 
of continental controversy may have led Herr Wirth to overstate this 
side of the question, his book not the less remains one of the clearest 
and most acufe statements of the general doctrines of political economy 
which is anywhere to be founJ. 

I,t was an unavoidable misfortune that all criticism of the conflict 
in America should at first he directed to its deplorable consequences 
rather than to the nature of the conflict itself. These consequences 
were flagrant, overwhelming, and touching our own interests so 
nearly, that a calm review of the causes which had brought them 
about was hardly at first to be expected. Every serious effort to 
understand the nature and purpose of the gigantic struggle brings 
with it new reasons for modifying mftst of those opinions which were 
hask'ly ^vocated by the popular organs of English opinion at its first 
outbreak. The daily press cannot aspire to do more than give expres¬ 
sion to the prevailing opinions of the time; it spreads, but cannot, con¬ 
sistently with the very conditions of its existence, aspire to lead them. 
The symptoms of reaction un English opinion are now, as might he 
expected, ^becoming every day more* decided, the time which has 
elapsed has allowed of sttfiy, the reJ^uisite information* has been ac¬ 
quired, and before long, in spite of exasperated feeling, a more full 
measure of justice will be meted out to the North than it has yet 
received at English hands. T&e first indication of the reaction came 
from a quarter which authoritatively called upon aU thinking men to 
pause before they joined in the popular outcry; and Mr. Mill’s pro¬ 
test in Ma^axine^ coming as it did in the heat of our exas¬ 

peration at the Trent affair, could not, in spite of its masterly clearance 
of all extraneous matters, at once produce its legitimate effect. Bat 
every succeeding day«bring8 thinking men to bis side, while the courage 
he then displayed encourages others to come forward with the results 
of their investigations. No subject more* requires patient inquiry. 
The compl^t of Jtbe Americans that the nature of their struggle wi& 
the South was not understood af England, though, laughed at and 
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evaded, is found to be just and true/ The first detailed attempt to 
master the elements of the subject has beeii made by Mr. Cairnes,* 
to whose scientific review of the History of Slavery in the States we 
have devoted a separate article, and therefore only allude to it here. 
With Mr. Caimes may be associated the Count Agenor de G-aspariu,^ 
who ta]^c8 up the political side of the question, and subjects the whole 
progress of evento^ both in A-mdrica and Europe, since the first secession 
of the Southern States, to a detailed criticism of which they stood 
greatly in need. Ho meets the advocates of the South at every point. 
The pretension of the Southern party that their only object is to 
relieve themselves from Northern oppression, and to protect themselves 
from unconstitutional attack, he reduces to its true value by pointing 
out, what ought to be the notorious fact, that they have in* every 
point adopted the very constitution from which they have seceded, 
that they have altered nothing, but simply added fresh and oppressive 
clauses on the subject of slavery. The simple f&ct that the only 
motive of secession was to secure an outlet for their system of agricul¬ 
ture in the south and west, is brought out by both these writers with 
a clearness of evidence that cuts at the very roots of the.controversy. 
The unreasonable reply that the North is no more abolitionist than 
the South is shown to be only tenable by those who (To not under¬ 
stand the immense importance of the resolution of the Republican 
party that slavery shall at least spread no farther. This se&olution, if • 
not immediately abolitionist, is as ultimately fatal to slavery as the 
most revolutionary interference with the established rights of property 
in America. The resolution of the Republican party to make a legal 
stand against that system with which America has been so long 
reproached by Europe, instead of awakening those syrnpathies which 
might justly have been expected, has been branded as a half measure, 
and a cordial recognition, which*wouldJ[iave beea of more value than 
an army, has been denied to a party who certainly had every r^asqn to 
believe they could not fail to receive it. We are glad to see that 
Count Gasparin’s work is about to be translated, and feel sure that it 
will have a great effect in aiding that change in English opinion 
which we look upon as inevitable. The advocates of friendly separa¬ 
tion and European interventiou*to bring it about are singularly silent 
upon the terms they would propose, and the bases on which, they 
imagine such a termination of the war possible., Europe could not for 
very shame intervene to give an extension to slavery in Acfterica, which 
the North has rertflved shall no more be allowed to it; and is it sup^ 
posed that the South would quietly submit to accept terms at the 
hands of Europe which they have taken up arms to resist, when merely 
declared desirable by their fellow-countrymen in* the North ? There 
is, however, from this very cause, very little real fear of intervention. 
Before any interference on the part of European governments is to be 

^ ''The Slave Power; its Character, Career, and Probable Designs;’* being an 
Attempt to explain the rj^al J^ues involve^ in the American Cont^t. By J. £. 
Caimes, M. A. London: Parker and Son. 1862. * 

® ** li’Amerique devant TEurope.'* Par Le Ch. Agenor de Gssparin. Parie : 
Levy, frhres. London : D. NuJt," '^862. 
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practically dreaded, some formula muet be arrived at in which it could 
be otFered to the States. The principles on which Europe, even if it 
had the power, which may be questioned, could assume to settle the 
great question at stake, are still to seek; for such bald cynicism as 
would be implied in putting a stop to the quarrel without entering on 
its merits, would be too disgraceful to be avowed. If our only ^*ounds 
of interference are a defeire to escape ^rom the dvagreeable conse¬ 
quences which the continuance of the conflict entails upon oui’selves, 
we should have no just cause of complaint if the antagonists were to 
conclude a truce for the purpose of resisting so purely selfish a pro¬ 
ceeding. In fact, there is no possible ground of compromise; these 
the Americaiw themselves have long since'exhausted. The principles 
at stake have now come face to face ; they do not admit of mediation. 
The South have taken to the sword, and have but hastened the in¬ 
evitable doom of that institution in whose defence4ihey have drawn it. 

The legal questibn of the right of the South to secede has been well 
argued by Mr. Rawlins,® in answer to Mr. Spence, its great advocate. 
The limits of Federal and State rights have been a subject of con¬ 
troversy in 4-i^erica from its first existence as a nation; but there is 
little difficulty in showing that tlic legality of secession would have 
been energetically repudiated by all the great men who framed the 
constitution, and still less that it is in flagrant disharmony with the 
constitution itself. Whatever maybe said in favour of the inherent 
anJ inalienable right of revolt against any government which oppresses 
its subjects, every particular case must stand on its own^^erits. 
Revolt is not laudable, but becomes so by the purposes it sets before 
itself. These purposes, in the present revolt of the Southern States, 
are simply revolting to every humane mind, and threaten to throw 
back tlie civilization of the world by a system of government alike at 
variance with humanity and p^rogress^ The difficulty of any solution 
of t^je question by European intervention will be seen by the proposals 
brought forward in a work by Auguste Carlier,^ in which, after detail¬ 
ing the impressions which a long stay in the United States has left 
upon dns mind, he suggests terms of compromise which would be 
equally repelled by either of the contending parties. 

The bopks we have just noticed are the best at present extant for 
the siiudy of the Americsfti question* but those who wish also to see 
how it is debated in Aiperica itself, cannot do better than consult Mr. 
Trollope.® The account he gives of his six months’ tour in the North 
is a complete reflex of Northern opinion to which|. but not without 
some .ineffectual struggles, the author is at last converted. Like every¬ 
thing that comes from l^s facile pen, these volumes are amusing, gra¬ 
phic, and intelligent.* Not the least amusing feature in them is the 
author’s evident discomfort in his casual intercourse with the people 

* American JDisuDion, Constitutional or Unconstitutional." By C. £. Eawlins. 
London : K. Hardwicke. 1852. • 

r <'X>e TEsclavage dans les Rapports avec TUnion Amerique.** Par Auguste 
Carlier. Paris: Levy^frferes. Londdn : D. Nutt,® 1^2. 

® “North Americi^** By Anthony Trollope. London:'Chapman and Hall- 
1862. 
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he was visiting. Living as he has so ’long intellectually done in an 
atmosphere of country-houses and parsonages, he is constantly ex¬ 
claiming against the absence of those complicated rules of social inter¬ 
course which have so long engaged his attention at home. Attached 
by taste and study to the varied colour of English society, he cannot 
reconcile himself to the simplicity of American gelations, and con- 
stantlj^alls out when his En^ish prejudices roughly handled ; but 
no sooner has hd given expression to his wounded feelings, than a 
moment’s reflection makes him acknowledge that, after all, he should 
not have been hurt. The book abounds in good stories and judicious 
remarks, but also in endless repetitions and insufferably long descrip¬ 
tions; indeed, its really valuable information, in which is far from 
wanting, might have been well conveyed in at most a quarter of tho 
space he devotes to it. This diflTuseness would not be objectionable 
ill any subject on which the reader was well informed; but in so vitally 
important a question as that debated between the North and South, 
nothing but the closest argument on its merits can satisfy the majority 
of those who are anxious to come to some definite opinion. The treat¬ 
ment, liowever clever, of the momentary and passing features only of 
tlie American conflict, must be unsatisfactory. The gteat impulse 
which has driven the North Americvans to lay their hand «u the danger 
which has so long threatened their republic, meets with but little re¬ 
cognition at Mr. Trollope’s hands ; er sichtden waldvor lauter Baumen 
nichty and overlooks, or at least docs not give the prominence* it 
deserves, to the simple question at stake. The passions aroused in the 
coiiflictfand the manner in which it is carried on, obscure his vision 
of the greatness of the conflict itself. Tfie effort of the North to 
draw a Popillian circle round the institutions of the South is one big 
with the moral life or death of the Staites, and nothing is so much to* 
be deprecated as description of tlie noise and dust of a battle on the 
merits of which no judgment is pronouifced. -'W^tli this reservation, 
Mr. Trollope’s description of American societ}' is a valuable addttioii to 
our knowledge of its fonn and surface, and well deserves that atten¬ 
tion which the author’s abilities and reputation cannot fail in¬ 
sure it. , 

If a pasquinade, made up of forced witticisms and contorted 
epigrams, restrained by none of the couventipnal decencies of political 
controversy, is *to be accepted as a history of a political party, the 
volume just published by the author of “CrispSn Ken,”®^ay be re¬ 
ceived as some account of modern Liberalism. The writer seems to 
think that if he c4n show divergencies of opinion among ^those who 
own the common denomination of Liberals, ho must also succeed in 
displaying a disorganized and dishonest party. , It is only resolute 
obstruction that can show an unchanged attitude and a complete coin¬ 
cidence between its advocates and their followers; but even this poor 
consistency cannot be claimed by the constitutional party, as the 
author newly christens his connexion, lest any tietter known deno- 

j * y 
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xcination should show them in too flagrant discord with the requi¬ 
sitions be makes of their opponents. * There is a singxdar simplicity in 
reproaching tlie leaders of the Liberal party with want of courage and 
principle, because they do not drive rather than lead ths'r followers. 
A political party is not organized on the principles of a forlorn hope. 
A Quixotism of that description may well be desired by their adver¬ 
saries, but hardly calle^J for with the Ridiculous affectation ct moral 
authority assumed by the author of this very unreadable book whose 
sole muses are those amiable ladies called envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitablenesa.. 

To turn from this book to Sir Stafford Northcote’s “ Twenty Years 
of Financial J^olicy,’”^® is like leaving Billingsgate for Belgravia, and 
exchanging outrages on common decency for refined courtesy and gen¬ 
tlemanly consideration. In spite of the great intrinsic value of Sir 
Stafford’s work, we cannot but think that the tone in which he carries 
on such parts of it as are controversial, is more a'dmirable still. The 
financial history of the last twenty years is, of course, substantially a 
history of the income tax, and nowhere else can so clear an account bo 
found of the change which has certainly come over the popular esti¬ 
mate of that much disputed source of national income. The enormous 
increase of expenditure which has marked the latter half of the period 
under his consideration, Sir Stafford traces to tlie influence exercised 
on men’s minds by the Crimean war. That its effects have been dotri- 
mAital no one wiU m'aintain, however they may have added to the na¬ 
tional burthens. Nations, like men, increase with their increasing 
sphere, and few would now desire to return to the expenditui*e%f 1842, 
at the price of such a national isolation as would alone render it possible. 
Books on finance ai-e not generally engaging reading, but few will 
take up this volume without being tempted, by its masterly clearness 
and excellent arrangement, to puraup it to the end. The firm hand 
wdth which the author exclvfties all the variety of collateral topics, 
which'would be so tempting to a less business-like mind, makes his 
volume of the greatest use to the political student, in whose hands it 
is Jikq^y long to maintain itself as an indispensable manual on all that 
relates to its subject matte^. 

There is no question of foreign politics on which Englishmen arc 
less informed than on the nature anil causes of the quarrel, in 1848, 
between Denmark and the Duchies of Schleswig Holstein, In itself 
no question, can be sinSpler, but the progress of events in 1848 so com¬ 
plicated the original quarrel with all the conflicting tendencies of that 
^tated time, that it may be said to form an epitome of the politics of 
Eastern Europe. A great part of the indifference of the English 
public is to be attributed to the difficulty in arriving at any clear 
views the subject, which has been introduced into the question by 
the partisan statements of those who were ofaly collaterally interested 
in its real issues. This difficulty has now been removed by the publi¬ 
cation of the memoranda of Prince Frederick of Schleswig Holstein 

iQ ««XweDty Yean of Financial Pedioy.** By Sir Stafford H. NorthcotOf Bart., 
M.P. for Stamford.* London; Saundew, OUoy,^and Co. 1862. 
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Noer,^^ who took so important a part at the first outbreak of the war. 
It may be thought that a person so deeply interested in the dispute 
would be a very unfit witness on the causes of its origin; but this na¬ 
tural mistrast cannot for an instant maintain itself against the manly 
clearness and straightforwardness of the Prince’s narrative. An 
epitome of the events which led to the armed resistance of the Duchies 
in 184s, has been drawn up j)y Messrs. Drqysen and Samver,^- and 
forms an excelleift introduction to this history of the war and its con- 
eequonces. To understand the nature of the dispute, it is necessaxj to 
go at least as far back as the death of Adolph VIII, in 1459; with 
him the direct succession to the Dukedoms of Schleswig and of Holstein 
became extinct, and the States of the two Duchies electqjl Christian L, 
King of Denmark, as his successor, stipulating for a separate govern¬ 
ment, and that the two Duchies should always be treated as one, that 
their union with Denmark should be a merely dynastic one, and should 
be restricted to the common allegiance to the person of the monarch, 
while in all details of administration they should be governed through 
the medium of their own States-General. In the year 1660, Denmark, 
wliich had up to that date been an elective monarchy, became, in con¬ 
sequence of the coup (FHat of Frederick III,, one of the rnost absolute 
in Europe. One of the first acts of this monarch was to alter the lino 
of succession to his] throne by introducing his cognatic descendants. 
This was protested against by those branches of the royal family whose 
hopes of succession in the direct male line were thus cut off. This 
ground of quarrel slumbered until the accession of the present King, 
when, the absence of all hope of direct male heirs to his crown, 
it acquired a fresh importance. In the interval, however, t!ie promul¬ 
gation of the lex regia of Frederick HI. had forced him and his de¬ 
scendants to govern the country b}^ a‘bureaucratic system, which soon 
created in Denmark a class of iiobles whose interests were in direct 
opposition with those of the nobility of^Schleswig Holstein, where this 
system could not be introduced. Constant efforts were 'consCquiintly 
made by Frederick III. and Christian VIII. to introduce both their 
system of government and the Danish female euccession into the 
Duchy of Schleswig, and parts of Holstein, whic^^were as constantly 
resisted on the ground of the old charter of their incorporation. The 
pretensions of the Augustenberg line to siH^ceed to the Crdwn as the 
direct male descendants, made them the strenuous, supporters of the 
special privileges of the Duchies. The prospect of the disruption of 
the kingdom at the death of the present King was of course highly 
displeasing to alI*patriotic Danes, who could not be expepted calmly 
to look forward to the virtual extinction of their country as an 
European power, for without the Duchies* Denmark could hardly 
aspire to rank as a European kingdom. The threatening tone of 
the Danish press induced the States-General of the Duchies to send 


Anfzeichnungen des Prinzen Friedrich zu Schleswig Holsteia Noer aus den 
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a deputation to Copenhagen in Marc;^, 1848, protesting against the 
attitude assumed by the Government, and calling for the abrogation of 
several laws which had been passed in contravention of their privi¬ 
leges. The arrival of this deputation hastened the demd^ratic out¬ 
break by which the Government of Denmark was revolutionised on 
the 21st March, 1848. The news of this change at Copenhi^en at 
once made it evident to ihk inhabitanta|of the Duclpes, that mthing 
but an armed resistance would save them from the centralising ten¬ 
dencies of the new ministry. A Provisional Government was imme¬ 
diately formed at Kiel, and the next day the fortress of Rendsburg 
was taken by a coup de main. The Duchies were thus in full revolt, 
from the Danish point of view, while they themselves considered that 
their course was but a legitimate and conservative reaction against 
the illegal pretensions of the King’s Government, Distinguishing be¬ 
tween the King of Denmark and the Duke of Schleswig Holstein, 
they made war against the King in his own name, and appealed to the 
German Confederation to protect the rights of Holstein as one of its 
members. This immediately filled the Duchies with Prussian soldiers 
as executants of the Confederation. The Danish question thus became 
complicated with the German one, and the action of the Duchies became 
hampered by the varying policy of their overwhelming ally. Equally 
frustrated by the increasing democratic tendencies of their own Provi¬ 
sional Government in jL848,and by the vacillating policy of Prussia in 
subsequent years, the constitutional resistance of the Duchies was lost 
and sunk in the controversies of more powerful parties. The ulti¬ 
mate settlement by the Ti^aty of London in May, 1852, has virtually 
established all that was contended for by the constitutional party on the 
fjuestion of succession; the lex regia has been abolished in favour of the 
line of Sonderburg Gluksburg, While the line of Augustenburg, which 
alone took up arras fof the Duchies, has been set aside by purchase in 
the person of its chief representative, and by exile in the person of 
Prince t'rederick. The European question thus settled, and the 
Russian succession for the present excluded, the constitutional question 
is left still to dIvidQ||he Duchies and the Danish kingdom, with but 
little hope that thew^leswig Holsteiners will reap the fruit of their 
patriotic exertions. So little progress,has been made during the last 
ten yqars ’towards a more cordial foeling between the Duchies and 
the Danish Crown, that the question has b^en recenlly treated in 
Paris after a true Parisian fashion.^^ Invoking the principle of 
nationalities, the author of a p&mphlet on the sublet proposes the 
separation of the Duchies, and the union of all the Scandinavian na¬ 
tions under one Crown, ^ a desirable counterpoise to the advancing 
power of Russia, and the only solution of the Schleswig Holstein ques¬ 
tion. This, solution is but an echo of the German Democratic opinions 
of 1848, and may be traced to the party of independent volunteers who 
joined in the war of 1^48-50. Their views will be found in two small 
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pampLleis by Herr Karl Blind,** who personally participated in that 
struggle, books we have just noticed are all more or less in* 
fluenced by Ihe opinions of the National German party. Those who 
wish to he£ the other side, cannot do better than take up the calm 
and patient review of th^ whole question, by Mr. Gosch,*® who brings 
up theories of events to the present day. .He very justly observes, 
at p. Iw:—Scarcely any bislorical fact of importance is related in 
the same manner by Danish authors and by Germans. In very many, 
cases, the contradiction is of such a description that the statement of 
one part necessarily excludes that of the other.” His statement ex¬ 
cludes the claim made by the Holstein party to an inseparable union 
with Schleswig, and by so doing, of course sets the whole struggle in 
a light as strongly repudiated by the Schleswig-Holstein party as it 
is warmly advocated by the Danes. Although the question has re¬ 
ceived a practical solution by the provisions of the Tireaty of London, 
in which the new Ifne of succession to the throne was established, it 
will, we think, be always a point in debate among historical inquirers. 
Mr. Gosch’s book, however, will be found very valuable in the study 
of those relations with the German Confederation which were made so 
much closer by the domestic differences among the Danes, and which 
promise to be a thorn in the side of the Danish Government for some 
time to come. The author, though always clear, has, from a desire 
to leave no point untouched, somewhat overloadefl his subject, whHe 
the disadvantage he labours under in writing in a language not his 
own, results in a claim upon his readers’ attention that is sometimes 
excessive* • * 

Dr. Howson’s little work on deaconesses^® is a very full and careful 
account of the ecclesiastical employment of women 6n the Continent, ' 
and a very ardent advocacy of a similar organization in England. The 
point most laboured by the author* seems* to us tS be the only ques¬ 
tionable one connected with the subject; the direct connexion*wfth 
the clergy seems to us to offer none of the exclusive advantages con¬ 
tended for by him, but rather to draw down on thynovement itsplf a 
kind of opposition which cannot but impair its^^gress. Wo are 
quite of his opinion as to the wisdom of the moiio^tanez les femmes^ 
but we would much moi*e willingly see them gained to the*general 
interests of humanity than to a fresh and closer connexion with any 
ecclesiastical institution whatever. • * , 

We are glad to see a now edition oS Miss Shirieff’s Intellectual 
Education of Womv>.*^ We know of no book that can be so advan- 
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tageously placed in tbe hands of one^a^ho is just entering on the duties 
of wife and mother. Its high aims and fre<^om from sdL paggeration 
make it a most valuable guide. It is impossible any^ere to find 
truer conceptions of tbo present position of women in society, and of 
the causes which have contributed to make it in many oases so hope- 
lesSy or to indicate any m^ns of alleviating much that is com^^ined of 
by them that can. be compared withVM^he intelleet^ial culture which 
^ the author advocates as the only panacea. The high ideal striven 
after in the precepts of this volume is so intimately associated with a 
practical insight into the means by which it may be arrived at, that 
it cannot be too warmly recommended to every one who ia interested 
mthe^ in theii’ own education or in that pf others. 

Dr. Syan’s “ Essay on Infanticide” is not ver}’’ fruitful in suggest¬ 
ing means for its prevention. His review of the present state of the 
law in England, and of the history of the practice in past time, is the 
most valuable part of his volume. The legitimate result of the facts 
he brings before his readers is, that infanticide has always stood in an 
inverse relation to the general moral condition of the countries in 
which it h$M prevailed. This seems pretty obvious without inquiry', 
but the natyral conclusion not drawn by the author is, that nothing 
but a general moral progress in any people is adequate to repress it, 
and that external palliatives like foundling hospitals, while they weaken 
the natural incitements to tliat progress, have also physical objections 
arising from the mortality of children committed to their charge which 
have justly discredited them. Infanticide, as a result of poverty, 
comes under the generai head of bad social arrangements^ while, as a 
result of shame endeavouring to escape from the consequences of a 
thoughtless indulgence of the passions, it can only be combated by 
better teaching, both of those who suffer and those who inflict the dis¬ 
grace. It is a motal symptom of 1;oo complicated a disease to admit 
of aity simple remedies such as aie at the command of the State; 
calling, as it does, for more charity and more conscientiousness in indi¬ 
viduals, it can bejpet only by a general progress in both, and perhaps 
the chief use of^^ Ryan’s book will arise from tbe strong appeal he 
makes to each. 

There arc few districts in EnglaiRid so well adapted to a pedestrian 
ex<!Ursion as the Peak \n Derbyshire; the natural beauty and variety 
of the scenery,*' with its strange caverns, wild moors, and interesting 
mansions and churches, ar^ fully described in Mr. Croston’s little 
vplume,^^ which will be found a serviceable handb^k for the tourist, in 
spite of somewhat exaggerated tone and an abundance of jejune re¬ 
flations, which, however, can be eainly thumb-read. 

Gamle Norge ^ is a very pleasing and clever account of a 
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summer ramble in Norway. The beauty of its lakes, sea inlets 
and eleyate<^lateaux, seems to be attracting an suinual stream of tourists 
to the COUi)^y. This little volume is full of information which will 
smooth all tho difficulties of travel In a country so little visited, at 
least, ^ ladies. There are, however, im) obstacles which need dismay 
them 4^1ong as they keep to the main roadt, ^nd those which are met 
with in cross-coufltiy diversions from the public route are more than 
compensated by the wild beauty of the counta'y. Bough lodging and 
simple fare do but enhance the pleasure which is sought from change 
of scene, while the simplicity of Norse manners gives a piquancy to 
the eveiyday events of a journey in Norway which is qs bracing to 
the mind as the breezes of its healthy uplands are to the body the 
tourist. This little volume has all the freshness of the country it 
describes, and may be warmly recommended to the larger circle of stay- 
at-home travellers. * 


SCIENCE. 

A mong those industrious botanical observers who have of late years 
sent us from German}^ such important additions to our knowledge, of 
the microscopic structure and physiology of plants, there is none who 
has gained for himself a higher reputation for the value of his re¬ 
searches than Dr. Hofmeister, who has espeoially devoted himself to 
the study of the reproductive function in Phanerogamia and the 
higher Cryptogamia.^ He was among the first to assert the fallaci¬ 
ousness of Schlciden’s account ofTihe Impregnation of the vegetable 
ovule by the implantation of a germ brought into it by the -pollen- 
tube, and to assert that the germ really has its origin in a corppscle jehich 
is previously distinguishable in the embryo-sac, and which only derives 
its developmental powers from the reception of some quickening 
influence conveyed to it by the pollen-tube,—a docfa||>e now established 
beyond all dispute. And no sooner had the disedrories of Suminski, 
in regard to the sexual operation which takes place in the proihaUium 
of Perns, encouraged the belief* (previously resting only on »the 
observed presence of antberozoids in mosses, liverworts, and characeae) 
that a like sexual operation occurs in the Cryptogamia generally, than 
Dr. Hofmeister mojt perseveringly folIoVed-out the clue thus given, 
and was able to demonstrate the existence of sexual reproduction in 
all those higher forms of Cryptogamic vegetation, to the study of which 
he judiciously limited himself. His treatise on that subject, published 
in 1851, contained also certain results of his study of the reproductive 
process in the Ooniferso, which were not only altogether novel but 
peculiarly interesting from the relation they , tended to establish 
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between the Coniferse and the Lycopodiaoetie. Since that date Dr. 
Hofmeieter has published several additional memoirs dt^tainbg the 
Tesults of his further investigations on the same subectsl^beBides con* 
tinuing his 'inquiries on the fecundation and development of various 
families of the Pbanerogamia); and, at the request of the ^uncil of 
the Bay Society, Dr. Do^meister has ^mbined all these pujj^cations 
into one uniform whole, which essentrally constitutes a new edition of 
his former treatise; and this (which is not at present published in Ger¬ 
many) has been translated and prepared for tbe press by Mr. F. Curroy, 
who possesses tbe double advantage of bging an excellent German 
aoholnr, and of being himself practically conversant with the subjects 
treated of by his author. It would be impossible for us, without 
going into details far too minute for our present purpose, to convey 
•auy idea of the elaborate descriptions which Dr. Hofmeister has given 
of the subjects of his studies, and of the multitude of explanatory 
figures which he has given in illustration of them. If we may hint a 
fault, it is that, alike in the text and in the illustrations, the cardinal 
facts (which alone are what the great bulk of readers will care about) 
are so oveiladen with a mass of minutiw, that a good deal of time and 
dinorimination are required to master them. We may state, as the 
general result of Dr. Hofmeister’s later inquiries, that they fully con¬ 
firm his original view of the intermediate position held by the Conifero! 
afid Oycmlem^ as regards the essential nature of their reproduction 
between the Vascular Cryptogamia on the one hand, and the ordinary 
Fhanorogamia on the other; whilst they have given increased extent 
and precision to our knowledge of the reproductive and developmental 
processes in the cryptogamic series, from its culuminating forms down 
to the humble Mosses and Ciiaracem. And it is scarcely too much to 
say that the difference between thq present state of our knowledge on 
this subject, and that of ofir ignorance regarding it no more than 
t\ten(fcy yctos ago, can only be compared, as regards the Pbanerogamia, 
with that which separates our present Imowledgc from the benighted 
ignqjrance which prevailed before the promulgation of the ** sexual 
system ” of LintwUs. . 

From M. Claparede of Geneva, one of the most industrious and skilful 

nucrosct)][Ac observers o^our time, wS have two additional works,which 

show that Dot^iritfastanding the hindrances interposed by very infirm 

health, hq continues Ibo prosecute his admirable researches in the spirit 

of his great master Johannes Muller. The account nven by Batbkc 

of the development of the Scorpion, and the resifarcheg of Herold on 

that of common Garden Spider, admirable as they were in their 

time, left much tq bd filled up; the requirements of modem embry o- 

logical jsoience being far greater than those which alone could be satis- 
• « 

^ ‘‘RecheTches lUr l'Evolution desAraign^a; Memoire auquel la Sooi^t^ des 
Arts at dra Soiencaa d’Uirecht a ddeernd une Mddaille d’Or, dans 1^ S^nce 
Annuelle du Join 25,1861/* Par M. Sdooard Clapar^a. Avec huit Planches 
4to. Utrecht, 186%. < < « 
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fled by the imperfect methods of investigation at the disposal of those 
who laid its foundation. With the view of meeting^tbese requirements, 
M, Clapar^e commenced his researches on the species studied by 
Herold; biff he soon found that in consequence of the opacity of it® 
^ggf he could not succeed in observing more than Herold had already 
descril^. After making many essays upon other species, he had the 
good f^une to find one at Iqst—the JPAolem opilimidee, common in 
stables, cdach-houses, and cellars—in which the study of the develop- 
ment of the egg may bo prosecuted with such facility that (as he 
quaintly expresses it), “ elle n^estr elativement plus qu*un jeu.” Thi® 
study he prosecuted for three successive years, always, with the same 
results; and these, of which some are not a little surprising, he has 
embodied in the memoir before us, t<^ether with evidence of the 
identity of the developmental process in other Araneida, This memoir, 
published in the original French by the Society of Arts and Sciences at 
Utrecht, with an abundance of beautiful illustrations, is one which no 
student of development can dispense \vith; since it now cames our know¬ 
ledge of the evolution of the Araneida to a level as high as that which 
we possess in regard to any other members of the animal kingdom. 

M. ClaparSde’s second memoir relates to the structure and physio¬ 
logy of a most interesting group of aquatic Worms allied to the com¬ 
mon earthworm; of which, mthough several forms had been previously 
studied by expert anatomists, very much yet reipained to^ be known. 
Having simply desired in the first instance to repeat the admirable 
observations of M. d’Udekem on the tuhifex rivulorum^ he was led on 
to study other members of the group which present themselves in the 
streams around Geneva; and he was rewarded by the discovery of 
several types previously unknown, which have afforded materials for re¬ 
searches of great value towards the elucidation of questions by no mean® * 
limited to the particular group to whi^h these animals belong, but 
having reference to the general morphology of the Annelid type. 

Another memoir rewarded by the Utrecht Society has* reacted u® 
together with that which we have just noticed—one, namely, by Dr. 
Semper, on the embryonic development of a species of Amj^ullmna^ a 
Pectinibraflchiate Gasteropod,^ We are far from finding m it, how¬ 
ever; the information we had % right to expect in a memoir so dis¬ 
tinguished; the author being api^arently unaware of whtft *has Jbeen 
previously made out upijn the subject, and ^ving but a very meagre 
account of his own observations. It is not without points of interest; 
but cannot, like the memoir of M. Claj^ardde on Neritina Jluviatilis, 
take rank as an almost complete exposition of the developmental 
historv of the species to whidh it relates. 

Although the embryology of the Guinea-pig has been sdready studied 
by Biscboff, who gave ten years ago an exposition of his view of its 
history, yet such is the ^vance of the science of development that 
~" ■ '' 

* ^twiokelungsgeschichte der AmpuUaria Folita (Deabayes) nebst Mitthei- 
iongen UW die Entwickelun^gesobichte einiger andera Qast^oden aus den 
Tropen. Von Dr. Carl Seitd)er, Eine von *fter Utrecbter Gesellsonaft fUr Kunst 
und Wissenschafb gekronte PreUflchrift. Mit Vier Tafeln. 4to. Utrect, 1802. 
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even BisdiofiTB descriptions now fsil to satisfy its requirements. Many 
new questions liave aris^; many oldf questunls, which were supposed 
to have been laid at vest, ^ve b^n revived ; and as Profeiftior Beichert 
has been unoog the for^ost in the recent proaecution of\his depart* 
meat of inquiry, we are vwy glad to reccdve from him a systematic 
exposition of his view ist the ^velopxneutal process in this i^iliar 
Mammal,^ which aflbrda^ peculiar facilities for the solution of th^^uch- 
contested question. ^ A 

The complete revolution which has been made by the researches of 
recent times in the views previously accepted in regard to the zoolomcol 
and phyiiological relations of some of the oonunouest Eotoaoa by which 
Man is in^^, and the additions to our knowledge of the history of 
others <which have resulted from the extension of intelligent inquiry in 
that directioB, are quite sufficient to justify the production of a new 
treatise on a subject previously so hackney^; and, the high reputation 
of Pj^essor Leuckart as a scientific zoologist, together with the merits 
of his own researches on this particular subject, give the best assu¬ 
rance that the work of which the first part now lies before us will be 
completed in a manner worthy of its author.® We cannot refrain, 
however, froin an e3q>ression of our regret that the illustrative wood- 
cuts should be so inferior in point of execution to those of other 
scientific treatises of the day. 

Although the death of Dr. Todd, and the absorption of Mi*. Bow- 
mah into tlie vortex of lucrative practioe have deprived the Medical 
School of King's College of two of the luminaries to whom it owed its 
earlier lustre, their pupil, Dr. Beale, has shown himself their by no 
means unworthy successor making up in zeal and industry what 
may be wanting in that larger grasp of the sulgect, and that admir¬ 
able power of exposition, which placed his predecessors among the 
most successful t^jiers of the day. Among the cultivators of 
Histolo^ in thk country (who cannot, as a whole, j>e placed in 
com^parii^ *with those of Germany), be is' entitled to claim a lead¬ 
ing |}!8ce; and the College of Physicians, with a due perception of 
the ipapoitaDce of Histological research in contributing towards 
sounder views of those minute alterations in the elementary parts of 
the healthy tissues, which constitute the earliest {dwuomena of disease, 

— - ' ' __ 
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♦ " Beitraeie stir Entwkktiungsgesebiobte dw MsendytreifioheDB.’' Von C. B. 

Beidiert. Brits Abtbdlong. dsr AbbaUluDgon dw* KjdnigL dor 

Wissensch^teo zu Beriin, 1861. ftlit 8 Kupfertofeln. 4to. •'Berlin, 1862. 

•/•Dio Menslicben Panudte, nnd die von ih&on berrUhzenden Krankheiten. 
Bin Hand und Lehrbuch. filr Naturfonebor nnd Aertze.** Von Dr. Rudolph 
Lonokui, ^ofosior doir Zodbgio nnd vorgleiolioiidon Anatomie in Oioiaon. Enter 
Band, l-aad 2 litferang. 8vo. Leipaie, 1862, 

• On tbs Stmotnre of tbs Simple Tisanea of the Human Bddy, with some 
O^erraUont on their Devtio|xnent, Growth, KutHtioti,and Decay, and on certain 
vhangea occurring in Plseass.’* A Course of Lectures deliver^ at the Royal 
O^sgs of P^sidaM of London, in 1861. By Liond 8. Beale, M.B., F.R.S., 

^ ^ Qweml and Morl^ Anatomy in King’s College, 

I^«m, With 7 0 Fibres, and a Descriptive List of 61 Specimens. 8to. London, 
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invited him to deliver an exposition dt the riewg on these points 
to which he has been led by a prolonged course of investigation. 
These viev^ differ in many important particulars from those which 
are currenlr both in this country and in Germany; more particu¬ 
larly ia the comparatively small importance which they assign to 
the “^ir* as a physiolo^ccd unit. The recent expansion of the 
‘‘cellull^theoryjl* by lorclyw, into a *pathoiogical system, haa 
stirred ii^Rm antagonistic discussion of its merits, which will doubt¬ 
less issue in a more diacriminalni^ appreciation of them; and towards 
such an iq)preoiation we have no que^on that Br. Beale’s researches 
will aJ9^d a valuable contribution. He has devoted great attention to 
the beft methods of preparing and preserving specimens qf the tissues; 
and lays particular stress on the importaaoeiof treating them with m 
ammoniacal solution of carmine, which enables what he terms “germi* 
nal matter” to be distinguished froip formed material,” the formar 
being dyed by the colouring matter, whilst the latter, if stained at all, 
loses its tinge by immersion in glycerine. We think it would not be 
difficult, however, to show that 1^. Beale has generalized rather hastily 
in tlie conclusion he would have us adopt, that the former is the general 
undifferentiated material of the fabric, whilst the latter i^ the special¬ 
ized substance peculiar to each tissue: for there cannot be a tissue 
more peculiar in its composition and endowments than the axis- 
cylinder of a nerve-fibre, and yet this is dyed by carmine whilst the 
hurrounding sheath remains untinged. We apprehend the* truth tO be 
rather that the carmine dyes those matters which are in a state of 
active change, whilst it is not taken up by such as are out of the 
current. We cannot but think, moreover, that Dr. Beale would find 
it to his advantage to study the phenomena of tissue-formation in 
those lowest organisms whoso bodies * exhibit the* various gi*ades of 
transition between ‘‘ sarcode,” which we take to be the same with his 
“ germinal matter,” and formed material ” of various kinds. We 
would specially recommend to him the study of the cor^mon*JSyira 
with this view, since we doubt not that it will adequately repay him. 
The well-known fact that its body changes its eoloar according^to the 
food with* which it is for the ti^ supplied, shows that the carmine 
test would probably act upon it^very satisfactorily* 

Professor Wagner sends ns a esntinuatiors of lus valuable tesearcbea 
on the conformation of ^the Hiunai^ Brain,with especial reference to 
the disposition of its convolutions, and its relations to the brains of 
the Quadrumana. In the part be&re* us he gives the results of hia 
examinations of Several imperfectly developed brains of ^idiots and 
cretins, which will be found ot* great interest. Wo cannot bnt regret 
that his illustrations were not executed by photography; stslce we 
hold it impossible for an artist to delineate the unayouneitnc^contoiir 


^ ** Vontadien zu einer Wisssnsohafbliohen Mor^olom xmd Fhysiokgle des 
mensskHolien G^ims als SeeleDorgwi.*’ Zweite Abhardlung. Ueber den Hinibau 
der Mlkrocepbftlen mit vergleicbdnder ItUcksiobt aaf den Baa dea Gefawne der 
normal Menschen and €er ^uadrumaneA Voi\ Budolyh Wagner. b(it 
Steintafeln. 
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oi the cerebral convolutions vntb ev^u an approach to the exactness 
obtainable in the sun-piotore. 

The Lymphatic system, especially in the frog, has ro^tly been 
made the subject, of very careful by Dr. J^klingMusen, who 
has devised new taeth<^8 of investigating its distribution;^ and, 
although he can scarcely be said to have discovered any new jbcts of 
importance (the relatioutof the lympbi^tic system to the o^Kective 
tissue being very generally appreciated), yet he has (fouhtledHicreased 
th^reoision of what was previously known less satisfactorily. 

There is soarcely.a more remarkable instance of the increased pre¬ 
cision of modern physiological inquiry, than that which is affbi^ed by 
the extensive ^use now being made in Germany, of the beautiful flistru- 
mentalftinethod, &rst deviged^by Professon Helmholtz, for measuring 
the rate of transmission of nerve-force. A modification of this 
apparatus has been devised by ^Dr. Rosenthal ,for the purpose. of 
determining several questions still remaining open as to the relation of 
the Vagus nerve to the Respiratory movements and we must con¬ 
tent ourselves with this general indication of the nature of the very 
elaborate inquiry of which he has embodied the results in the treatise 
before us—results which cannot but bo deeply interesting to all 
such as concern themselves with the Physiology of the Nervous 

System. 

We are glad to receive from the “New Sydenham Society*’ a 
sample of thb valuable series of works which they are placing within 
easy reach of every member of the medical profession.^^ Professor 
Casper had so long held the highest rank among the medical jurists of 
G^many, and Germany has so long been the country in which 
Forensic medicine has been most scientifically cultivated, that a trans¬ 
lation of his admirable work cannot but promote the advance of that 
much neglected study in this coui\try.—Every one of the mono¬ 
graphs cbntained in the second of the volumes whose titles are cited 
below, B weM deserving of being reproduced in this country; and we 
may specially advert to the first among these, since the recent visit 
of Frojfessor Czermak to the metropolis, and the self-sacrificing zeal 

W 

S '‘Die Ljmi^bgefarae u&d ihre Besiehuug zum Bindegewebe.** Vou Dr, 
F. V. BeckKnghauMn, eniem iVssistenten ^es pathologiscbea Inqtituts eu Berlin. 
Mit $ fiihographischen Tafdn und 7 Abtildungen in HoUschnitt. 8vo. Berlin, 
1802 . 

s '‘Die Atb&nbewtfl^gennndibfpBeziebunmnzumNervusVa^B.’* Vou Dr. 
J. Bosenthal, Anitteuteu am PhyBiologiecben l^boratoriam^der Universitat zu 
Berlin. Mit/lrei Tafeln. Svo. Berlin, 1862. 

** A Handbook of the Practice of Forensic Medicine, based upon personal 
expcdence.** By Jobann Lndvdg Gas^r, M.D., Professor of Forensic Medicine 
intlie Xfoiversi^of Berlin, &o., &c. Vol. I. Thanatolomcal Division, Trans¬ 
lated from Third Edition of the Original by George William Balfour, M.D. 
Published for the Kew Sydenham Society. 8vo. London, 1861. 

Selected Mono^phsCzermak on the practical uses of the Laryngoscope ; 
Dusch on Thrombons of fiie Cerebral Sinuses; Schroeder van der Kolkon At^phy 
of the Bndu; Rhdicke on the application Statistids to Medical Enquiries; 
Emardb on the Uses of Cold in Sur^Mi Practice.'* PubSshed for the New Syden¬ 
ham Society. 8vo. London, 1861, 
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with which he admitted evgry scientific inquirer to witnesi his 
demonstr^ions, must have satisfied all who embraced the opportunity 
thus affowed them, both as to the perfection of his instrumental 
method, md of the facility, with which, in judicious hands, it may be 
employ^. We certainly could not have conceived & priori that the 
pl^yi^his “ vocal cords” could be made just as apparent to the eye as 
tbatHy ns lips ^ yet such, without exaggeration, was the case. 

A rffiesfaing contrast to the grosslyoempirical treatises put forth 
on the treatment of Consumption by men who trade on the ignorance 
and weakness of such as are hnhappily in a position to be ^ped by 
them^ is presented by an unpretending little volume lately put forth 
by Dr. Jones,which gives the results of a large clinfecaf experience, 
chiefly among the poorer classes, of the remedial use of the perthloride 
of iron, especially in the earlier stages of the disease. He was led 
to make a systemajiic trial of the various preparations of iron, some¬ 
times jalone, and sometimes in combination with eod-liver oil, by con¬ 
siderations of which every scientific pathologist must appreciate the 
force, in regard to that diminished proportion of the red corpuscles of the 
blood, which is one of the characteristics of the tubercular cachexia, 
and the known power of iron to promote their augmentation. And 
having been led by experience to regard the perchloride as the form 
which may be most advantageously administered in the great majority 
of cases, he perseveringly tested its therapeutic power,with results 
which he now submits to the judgment of the profession. In advo¬ 
cating the use of iron in consumption, he makes no pretension to the 
introduction of a new remedy, for iron has always held a distinguished 
place among the means of antagonizing its progress ; his only claim 
is to have rendered rnore precise the rules and mejbhod of its adminis¬ 
tration, its true use, and the causes of its failure. And he commends 
the result of liis experience to the fai^ consider^ition of his readers, on 
the grounds that whatever judgment they may form of the theoretical 
portions of his work, the facts from which his conclusions are drawn 
have been collected and tabulated with a rigorous regard to accuracy. 

In a volume now before us, Dr. John Davy has embodied soma of the 
results of his lengthened experience in the«medical service of the army, 
now extending over nearly half-/i-century.*® During the greater part 
of this period,^ he was in the habit of making notes of the 9 )orbid 
appearances in every fai^pl case that came under his observation, of which 
a poeUmoftem examination was instituted $ ana of then examining the 
register of the c^e in the hospital fiooks, from which he made an 


' The Use of Perchloride of Iron and other Chalybeate Salts in the Treatment 
of Consumption : being a Clinical Enquiry into their Piwsiologioal Action and 
Therapeutic Properties. With a Chapter on Hygibne.” w James Jones, M.D, 
Lend., M.R.C.P., Physician to the MetTopolitan Free HospitaL and to the 
Infirmary for Consumption and Diseases of Uie Chest. Ppst 8vo. London, 1862. 
Pp. 109. 

On some of the more iinportant Diseases of the Army, with Contributions to 
Pathology.” By JohnDal^y, M.D., F.BiS.plnspector-Grenaral of Army Hospitals. 
8vo. London, 1862.' 
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abstract of the symptoma and tfeafcme^t recorded, appending thereto 
some brief remarks on what seemed most peculiar in each. Of tliese 
records he has upwards of a thousand, collected in variofe foreign 
stations as well as at home; and be has now endeavoured to wn them 
to good acoount for tlie benefit of the service, by publishing such a 
selection from each principal group of cases as might serve as thoj^sis 
for definite concluBums of {>i%ctical impor^. Dr. Davj^ has eariftd so 
high a title to respect as a painstaking and conscientious observer, that 
we feel sura that this unpretending digest of his protracted and exten¬ 
sive experience will be received with the gratitude it deserves on the 
part of those £or whose benefit it is more especially designed, 

Mr. Beardmore's Manual of Hydrology ’’ has grown to its present 
size and«unpoTtaiice out of the Hydraulic tables which have been so 
long associated with his name in the minds of Civil Engineers.^^ It 
contains four divisions. The first is a new form of the Hydraulic tables 
just alluded to, and euch of the laws which govern the flow of water 
and other fluids are shown by tabular results derived from the usual 
formulse, and the most suitable coustauts are computed so as to simplify 
what are at best troublesome and sometimes intricate calculations. The 
efFoot of velocity on the materials composing the beds of rivers and 
drains is specially noticed, bearing as it does on the great question of 
sewerage and drain^o now brought so prominently before the public, 
such as the xnetrapolitsgi main dr^age, and the serious evils arising 
out df the recent disaster in the fens at King’s Lynn. The work also 
gives constants for I'eadily computing the flow of gas in mains; other 
useful tables are added, such as are &miUar to the engineer in the wide 
field of modem practice, including rules for the use of the mountain 
barometer and computations of the tides from the lunar tables of the 
Nautical Almanack. 

The second division^of the IVJanual devoted to a consideration of 
the nature and volume of springs, streams, and rivers, and there is 
given^mbeh ebrious original information on their maximum, minimum, 
and average flow, and the slope assumed under the varying conditions 
which ua^re offers. The districts under consideration range over the 
pastoral and hill country of Great Britain, Ireland, and Franc*e, to the 
snow-fed rivers of the Alps, of India, aqd of the Nile. The author has 
attempted W connect mangr of their phenomena with thp periodic fall 
of rain, in order taaffinrd an approximation as the amount absorbed 
by vegetation and spenl in evaporation, and aa to how much passes 
into the sea. The whole of this portion of the Man^l is devoted to 
ground hithprto almost untrodden by previous writers; the materials 
appear to be culled from the experiments of a few engineers and scien- 
tifie bodies, and to a still ^ater extent from Mr. Beardmore’s own 
researches. The facts colkcted from various authorities as to the 
Nile, its volume, rise, fall, and depth of deposit, contain* interesting 
food for speculation. 


Msnoal of Hydrology,*' by N. Btardmore, C.fi. Sjondon. Waterlow and 

1862 . * 5 . 7 , / 
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The tiiird dirision is devoted to the ^ecnliarities of tides, and more 
particularlv those affecting tidai rivers; this portion of the treatise 
discusses Jhe mtricidie questions arising out near outs and works, 
such as tfie canals and tidal rivers in the fens, some g£ which, and 
^80 the embankments of the Po, are described and exphuned by plates 
with^neat minuteness in this treatise. 

Thvparth division of the^“ Manual of'HydroJog^ ” is devoted to 
the consideration of rainfall, evaporation, and the distribution of rmn, 
with notices of the temperature, in so far as it influences the flow of 
water. The tables of rainfall, occupy eighty-four pages, embraeing 
every part of the globe and every variety of mountain, plain, interior 
of continents, and sea-coart. The collection has been«reduced from 
various foreign measures into English inches, and the wholeoffers a 
mass of reference in this department of meteorological and practical 
engineering science which has, we {relieve, not been attempted before 
on a broad scale by any English meteorologist. It will be seen from 
this hasty sketch that the work in question contains much that is 
valuable to the engineer and others of kindred pursuits. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

D r. MORDTMANN’S “ History of the Amazons ” is a literary 
curiosity that only scholars will care to read.^ In his inquiries 
into the various aspects of Asia Minor, the learned investigator had 
his attention called to the famous warrior-women of antiquity, who 
are said to have founded the (jity ThemiscynL at the mouth of the 
river Thermodon, to have had conscientious objections to the iSstitution 
of matrimony, and to have acquired facility in the use rf thebfiw at 
the expense of their beauty. It is as the champion of the historical 
existence of these female lords of the creation that the author pf Die 
Amazonm (the Breastless Ones) makes hi^ present appearance. Espe¬ 
cially indignant with the symbolism which attenuates all fact into 
m^holomcal allegory, he assaiiss the explanation given *by A. Pauly 
Bahr in his article on these classical Britomarts. !p[e will not fiear of 
their being priestesses of the moon-goddess; although hq thinks that 
to ' represent them as the counterparts of the Galli or Corybantes 
is mere moonshflie. The ancient .Amazons were, he maiutains, a his¬ 
torical reality, the product of some extreme soeid necessity, and veiy 
unlike our modern drawing-room heroines ’frhq have u^rped their 
name. They were noble, enthusiastic women, who, impelled by an 
earnest love'of their native country, temporarily set aside the laws of 

nature. Ancient Hellas bad no Amazons ; but the regenerate Greece 

» 
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^ ^‘Die Amazonen." ^iti^eitrag zur unbefaegenen PrUfung und WUrdigung 
der altesten Ueberlieferungen, Von A. X>. MordtmaDD*Dr., &c. London and 
Edinburgh; Williams and Nor^ate. 1862. ' • 
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of our own day has not been ^ithout^them. Other lands, too, have 
been thus favoured. Bohemia perhaps had a Vlasta and Lihussa; 
France had assuredly its Joan of Arc; Spain, he might have added, had 
its maid, or indeed maids of Saragossa. Above all, in 18<^ the old 
pbsenomena reappeared in the shape of Kara Fatme Hanum, who, at 
the head of her cavalry, hastened from the mountains of Kurdistam to 
Constantinople to fight for*the Fatherland. This revival musj^iave 
been anything but an agreeable surprise, since the chief equestrian 
is described as a little old fihrivelled*iip woman, very different; from her 
predecessors, the serene and majestic Antiope and Penthesilea. To 
make up for the want of personal attractions, the fire of courage flashed 
in her eyes, an^ her appearance is pronounced by her admirer to have 
been “the most biting satire on the Symboliats.’’ Dr. Mordtmann’s 
monograph contains a considerable number of citations from the 
^vritmgs of Greek and Latin auttnors, from which^ the reader is, we 
believe, intended to extract or conjecture the history of these military 
ladies. Its erudition entitles it to the respectful perusal of the student 
of classical mythology; though he is little likely to be convinced 
of the soundness of the writer’s principal conclusion. 

Herr FriedKnder being of opinion that the period from Augustus 
to Constantino is divisible into two contrasting and unequal parts, 
with the reign of Commodus for a common boundary, and finding an 
abundance of valuable ^illustrative material in the literary and other 
memorials of \he first two centuries, has turned it to good account, in 
a preliminary instalment of a work designed to elucidate the manners 
of the Boman people, from ^the accession of the second C^sar to the 
death of the unworthy son of the noble Aurelius.^ After a glance at 
the architectural arrangements of the seven-hilled city, the author 
sketches, with some Jetail, the imperial court, its influence on manners, 
the official and social l^e, its ceremoni^il, and its public entertainments. 
In a third chapter we have an* account of the senators, the knights, 
and the tomofOn people. A fourth chapter gives .us some idea of the 
clieutela of the old regime, as well as that of the first and second centu¬ 
ries, and also of the general social intercourse of the time. The conclu¬ 
ding section of the volume contains various illustrations of the eVery-day 
life of Boman women; describes their ch^dhood, their domestic position, 
their employments and edwsation, thoir virtues and vices^ their super¬ 
stition,* extravagances, and hefoism. Some curioqs matter will be found 
in the appendices attached to most of the sections. In the final 
appendix the beautiful story of @upid and Psyche is made the subject 
of some valuable remarks. Herr Friedlander regards it not as an 
allegory shadowing the relation of the human soul to celestial love, 
according to the interpretation of Fulgentius Flanciades and most 
other interpreters, hut as a kind of mahrchen or fairy tale, originally 
emanating from some Indo-Oermanic source, adopted into' the “ folk 
lore ” of the Greeks and Bomans, and transferred, with characteristic 
alterations, to th^ anSusing fiction of Apuleius. To illustrate this 

* “BarstellungenaueSerSittengeschiAiteBoms, Vbn Ludwig Friedlander, 
Professor in Koenigsb^. Erster theil; David Nutt. 1862. 
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position he compares it with the Indian story of Tulisa. It is, he is of 
opinion, merely an antique version of the rough run of the course of 
true lov» of the separations, the reunions, the sorrows, and ultimate 
happidera of that provokingly common-place phsenomenon, a pair of 
lovers, 

Iferly two centuries and a-half before the birth of Apuleius, the 
Komlm dominii^ns were fi^s^i invaded by tnefCimbri and Teutones, the 
latter of whom were certainly of Germanic derivation. 'Beginning his 
historical narrative at this remote period, Herr Wirth has written the 
first volume of a work designed to portray the whole life of the 
German people, from the earliest time down to the present day,® The 
portion now published comprises the interval betweeif b.c, 114 and 
A.D. 900. The introduction, drawn up in a reflective and genial spirit, 
entitles the author to a place among those historians who conceive 
history as a science, and attempt *to ascertain the laws of its develop¬ 
ment. If there is nothing very novel or profoftnd in Herr Wirth’s 
speculations, they are, at any rate, distinguished by at least a general 
conformity with experience. After a rapid review of his liistorical 
principia, he passes to a survey of the external circumstances which 
belong to his subject, indicating the origin and earliest settlements of 
the Germans, their contests with Eome, the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the formation of the kingdom of the Franks. The 
internal relations are described in a second section. The land ajid its 
productions, the people and their dwellings, the position of women, tho 
traflSc, trade, transport, old guilds and societies, money, finance, law, 
social classifications, institutions, war, art and religion, are all elucidated 
in a sufficiently copious manner. Herr Wirth’s information is ver}” 
extensive: he shows research, iridustn^, and some originality, and writes 
agreeable, intelligible German, 

For illustrating the mode ih which the great nations Europe 
passed from P^anism or the divinity of nature into tfee si>iiitttal life 
unfolded by Christianity, the Gemma Eccleaiastica is now, the editor 
assures us, capable of Being rendered generally available.^ This literary 
pearl oj^ the chinch was of all his numerous writings, perlfSaps the 
favourite of Giraldus himself, and wai by him presented to Inno¬ 
cent III. during a visit to 4ihe Papal court, whither ,he went to 
defend his election to the see*of St. Dafid. Its strictly historical 
value appears to us very small, but as “ a faithful transcript of a super¬ 
stitious age,” it is not without considerable interest. *Most readers 
will, we presuinp, content themselves with the perusal of Mr. Brewer’s 
entertaining preface. There are some curious instances of clerical 
ignorance cited in it, and a remarkable passage from Giraldus is quoted. 


* Deutsche Gresobiebte von der Hlteaten Zeit bis zur Gegenwart." Von Max 
Wirtb. StarBand. Loudon; Trilbner and Co. 1862. 

* '‘Giraldi Cambrensia Opera.” Edited byJ. S. £>ewer, M.A., Professor of 
English Literature, King’s College, London, &c. Publislied by the Authority of 
the Lords Commissioneics o% Her Majes^’s Treasuiy, under the direction of the 
Master ofthe Bolls.* Yol. II. London: Longman, Gree^, Longman, and Boberta. 
1862. 
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which shows the existence of'speculative infidelity even among the 
clergy of his time. 

We owe to the same indefati^ble editor a preface of rare^eellence, 
prefixed to the first volume of ** Letters and Papers of the Seigu of 
Henry VIII.” * The delineations of the genius of Wolsey, and of the 
character and policy of the second Tudor king, in the earlier ^rt of 
his career, with the sketches of the social or economic EnglisV life of 
the period are ahly done. The labour expended by Mr. Brewer and 
his coadjutors in the collection and arrangement of the multifarious 
materials brought together in the present volume, must have ^een 
almost heroic, both in quantity and quality. The papers contained in 
it rdeete to the period comprised between 1509 and 1514. A copious 
index fa!bilitate8 reference. * 

Mr. John Bruce has contributed a striking and discriminating pre¬ 
face to a volume of papers belonging to the domestie series of the reign 
of Charles In this volume will be found abstracts of letters written 
by the great Lord Wentworth, material connected with Noy’s “odious 
and crying project of soap notiees of Weston, Laud, and others; and 
a correct account of the often misstated arrangement by which 
Charles I. relinquished his hereditary right on Sir Hugh Middleton’s 
New River Company. The preface contains, among other notable 
things, a letter from Laud to Windebank, one from Wentworth to the 
Earl^ of Carlisle, and* a prayer in the handwriting of “the Royal 
Martyr.” 

The new volume of State Papers, “ edited by Mary Anne Everett 
Green,” is a continuation o$ a calendar already noticed in this Review. 
It has 110 preface descriptive of the contents, but it has a comprehen¬ 
sive general index. The abstracts^of the documents which are contained 
in it, relate to the domestic occurrences of the reign of Charles II., ex¬ 
tending orer the greater part of the t<vo years, 1663—1664. Readers 
of “ Pe^eril o/ the Peak,” or natives of the Isle of Man, will read with 
interest the notice relating to William Christian,isaid in his son Evan’s 

S tition to have been shot to death in spite of the Act of Indemnity, 
enry*Nowell, governor, Richard Tyldesly, comptroller, and Richard 
Stevenson, one of the board* before which the two officials were sum¬ 
moned on the complaint of George Christian. 

A hundred^ years after the, Englisli Rev(^ution which expelled the 
Stuart race kings, the explosion took place iw France which ended in 
the downfall Of the Bourbon mqparchy. Convinced that the collective 


^ ** LetterBV.ad Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Beign of Heniy VIII., 
Asc.** Arranged uid caialogt^ed by J. S. Brewer, M.A., under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and* with the sanction of Her Majesty's Secretaty of State. 
Vol. 1. London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Rol^rts. 1862. 

^ ^'Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Beign cif Clburles I., 1631 
—1633, ^c.” Edited by John Brace, Esq., F.S.A., under the direction of the 
Master of the BeUs, London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
1562* « 

7 Calendar of State Papers, Domestie Series, qf the Beign of Charles 11." 
Edited by Maiy Anne Bverett Green, Author of ** Toe iSyes .of the Princesses of 
England, under the direction of the Master of the Bolls, kc» London : Longman, 
Green, Longman, A Roberts. 1862. * 
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tyranny is more insupportable than'the tyranny of the individual, 
detesting the brutal despotism *of the Beign of Terror, and hoping to 
convert t^e more moderate admirers of Danton and Robespierre from 
the erroiai of their senseless Utopian belief, M, Mortimer-Ternaux has 
undertaken to rewrite the liistory of this terrific anarchy, consulting 
autistic documents and hitherto unedited papers, and checking the 
repoT^ of the MoniteuTy which historians* Ivive too hastily accepted as 
impartial, by th^ correspondfhg statements of the “ Joum^ des Debats 
et Ddcrets.”® Fixing the date of commencement of this frightful drama 
at the 20th June, 1792, when the infuriated mob entered the inviolable 
asylum of Louis XVI,, the author, with a certain gravity of style and 
solidity of reflection, traces in the two volumes before jas the progress 
of events from the insurrection of June to the conflagration o£ the 10th 
of August, In the introduction, he briefly indicates the characteristics 
of the Reign of Terror, and describes the political and social state of 
1792, the constitutional and revolutionary parties, the nobility, clergy, 
royalty, the press and the clubs, and the Girondin ministry. The 
Feast of Liberty and that of Law, the outbreak of June, Lafayette in 
Paris, the suspension of the Mayor, the Federates, tlie Sections, the 
night of the 9th to 10th of August, and the Fall of Ebyalty, suggest 
the cardinal divisions under which the various incidents ai’e arranged. 
Painting in dark colours the portraits not only of such men as Robes¬ 
pierre and Danton, hut even of men like Roland and Dumouriez, our 
historian is compelled to admit that Lonis XVl. from \ho dayT^f his 
accession to the throne began that long series of tergiversations which 
ended in his own death and the fall of thg monarchy. The notes and 
elucidatory documents attached to the two volumes of the work now 
issued are very ample. 

Among the results of the war in* which revolutionary Prance and 
conservative Europe engaged, the tempor^y subjugation of Han¬ 
over in tlie spi'ing of 1803, In the middle of the month of Marcii 
that electorate enjoyed undisturbed tranquillity; at the beginhing of 
June it was delivered, helpless, into the hands of the enemy. Hanover 
then presented the only point in which France could affect our interests. 
Hanovefr therefore she overran, thereby offering a decided insult to 
Austria and Prussia, who were hound^by treaty to afford it protection. 
France then proceeded to iha^a other acq;^sitious, and ihb war on the 
Continent followed. ^The epoch marked by the copvention of Sulingen 
was an eminently important one in the histofy of Hanover. Herr von 
Omptcda, subsequently minister, took such a part in the transactions 
of the time, thSt he was forced to fly from his country, §nd to remain 
for many years in exile, accompanied by his son, the author of the 
“ Higtorico-Political Study ” which is now ^ivon to the world.® From 
hisfather’s oral narrative and posthumous papers, and the private archives 


® '^Histoire de la Terreur 1791—1794.” D'{q>T^ des documents authen- 
tiques et inddits. Par M. Mortimer-Temaux. 2 vok. Paris ; Michel Levy Frdres. 
18«2. 

® “ Die Ueberwaltig^jpg Jlanover durc^die Franzoseii, &c,” Von F. V, Oznptedo, 
Kdnigl. Hanoverischen Kegierungsratb. Mit dem focsrmile des Convention von 
Sulingen. London: David Jsutt. 1862. * 
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to which the King of Hanovei* has ftccorded him access, Herr von 
Ompteda has compiled a circnmstantial account of the proceedings 
that distinguished the invasion and conquest of his country in 1803. 

Continuing in the same general chronological track, we find^the story 
of Napoleon’s Russian campaign told, it would seem, with ample cir¬ 
cumstance, in a work compiled under Imperial auspices by Mj^^og- 
danowitsch, in three volum^.^® A German version one volifoe of 
the original slightly abridged, in the preliminary chapters, is all that we 
have seen of this copious narrative. For its production more than one 
thousand five hundred sources have been consulted; state archives 
ransacked, letters, diaries, and a mass of ofiicial material examined. 
The present voj^e contains fourteen chapters. The narrative com¬ 
mences with a description of the earlier wars of Alexander and Napoleon, 
explains the origin of that of 1812, describes the preparations for it 
and the state of things that preced^sd it, and ends unth the first battle 
of Polozk. It has deven appendices, four maps, and ten plans. The 
work abounds in military details. In particular it inserts a plan 
of the Russian operations, in the retreat from the frontiers into the 
interior of the country, the existence of which some historians have 
denied. See ch. v. 

The ninth vslume of the “ Supplementary Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington*' brings us a little further down the stream of time (1814- 
1815) rf The papers comprised in it refer t6 the period between the 
armistice whi^ followed the battle of Toulouse and the termination 
of the Duke’s functions at the Congress of Vienna, when his Grace 
was appointed to the comipand of the armies in the Low Countries. 
Among the su^ects illustrated are the capitulation of Paris, the 
maintenance of Fren 9 h prisoners of war, the definitive treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and France, the state of'aifairs at Lisbon, 
the negotiationE^ at Bq^Ie, the Russiaiv^ views on Poland, the proposed 
treatment^ of Murat, peace with the United States, and claim of prize- 
mone^ ftr thrf Duke of Wellington and his army. To elucidate the 
diplomatic and public transactions in which the Duke of Wellington 
was engaged at this period of his life, the noble editor has included in 
the present collection letters from the Prince Regent, the liimperor 
Alexander, Louis XYllI., Murat, Liverpool, Castlereagh, and Bathurst. 
Such a voldnK can 8carcel}/^fail to possess valuable historical material. 

The History of the Nineteenth Century,” by/J. G. Gervinus, begins 
immediately after the famous congress at which the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton was British Plenipotentiary,^-^ The sixth instaln^nt of the work 


“(^eschiclite des im Jabre, 1812, &c.” Von M. Bogdanowitscb, 

Kuserlich Ruasischer Oeneraimajor. 1 Band, &o. Aus dem Kusaischen von G. 
BauTngarten^ &o. London ; Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

''Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of tbe Field- 
Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, it.G.” VoL IX., &c. London: John 
Muiray. 1862. • , 

*** ‘'Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Vortrhgen.” 
Von G. O. Gervinus. ^eohster Band. sGeschiohte d6a Aufstandes vnd der Wie- 
dergebmi von GriechenTand. Zweiter Theil. London and Edinburgh : Williams 
andNorgate. 1862. * t 
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now before us continues the storj^of theVevolutionand the regeneration 
of Greece, In a previous number of this Review We noticed the first 
portion of this division of Gervinus’s History, The author resumes 
his narrative with an account of the Philhellenes and Egyptians. A 
sketch of the participation of the West in the affairs of Greece is 
folloi?M by an account of the war of 1824-5, of different diplomatic 
transaMons, and^the war of 1826-7. The Tate of Greece in the hands 
of diplomacy, the triple alliance between England, Russia, and France, 
and the Russian-Turkish war of 1828-9, are the remaining divisions of 
the historical subject-matter of our author. Notices of Lord Byron, 
Lord Stanhope, and others, are scattered through the volume, which 
concludes with a severe rebuke of the policy of Prince Metternich, 
stigmatized as one continued and unworthy cabal from the moment he 
abandoned his understanding with Lord Castlereagh to indulge his pro- 

Russian sympathies* ^ 

The history of the prosperous fortunes of a great modern colony 
will perhaps be more attractive to some minds than that of the 
attempts of a semi-classical people, like the modern Greeks, to achieve 
independence, or of the diplomatic intricacies by which it was sought 
to further or defeat their purpose. Nearly a century has elapsed 
since the great English navigator, James Cook, trod that part of the 
Australian seaboard which has now become the seat' of splendid cities 
and of an extensive comnferce. To furnish a connected^ narrative of 
the affairs of New South Wales, from the period when the country- 
first came under the notice of Europeans to the present time, has been 
the object which Mr. Flanagan has proposed to himself in his compre¬ 
hensive and laborious history Commencing, after a brief preliminary 
retrospect, with the voyage of the first fleet, he tr 9 .ces the progress of 
events under which the colonists hav(5 achieved their ultimate pros¬ 
perity, describes the difficulties which ^tended ^he first settlement of 
a remote territory; the enterprise displayed in the work^of discovery 
and exploration ; the successful struggle of a daughter-people td intro¬ 
duce into a new countiy the free institutions which their ancestor 
had conquered for them. Though the history of New South Wales is 
to a great*extent the history of all Australia, Mr. Flanagan has incor¬ 
porated in his narrative some account of Van Diemen’s Island, New 
Zealand, Port IJhilip, Moreton Bay, and otheir*Australasian feettleipents. 
The historical subject-iaiatter will easily be conjectured: affrays with 
the natives; occasional exploring incidents ; convict troubles and con¬ 
vict legislation; tjhe home policy, and the administration of the suc¬ 
cessive governors; the acquisition of trial by juiy, and the inauguration 
of responsible government. Some record of ^ the discovery of gofd 
treasures in the colony will be foondfin Mr. 1 lanagan’s pages, and fn 
an appendix may be read a report bearing on the present conditira and 
future prospects of the great Southern gold-fields of New South Wales 
and those of Victoria, recently prepared by the deputy-master of the 
» ■——— » 


« “ The History of Nev^Soilth Wales,” Aic. &c. By ^enck Mem- 
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Mint at Sydney, and the professol' of chemistiy in the Sydney Uni¬ 
versity. Of the notable names associated with the settlement, the 
most conspicuous is that of Bligh of the Bounty^ whose conduct 
excited the opposition of the revolutionary hero Macfftthur. In 
general, Mr. Flanagan’s narrative is very full. Compiled from official 
and newspaper sources, it^is, however, naturally somewhat hea^, the 
style possesses no attraction, and the (vincipal interest of tfe story 
arises from the relation of a British colony to the Mother-countiy. 
Mr. Flanagan is not a pliilosopher. His book has no ethnological 
element. We can find in it little about the natives worth reporting. 
The most durious fact, perhaps, which he supplies respecting them, 
is their vainglorious version of the metempsychosis-doctrine. “On 
being told that immense numbers of white* people existed far beyond 
the seas, they instantly pronounced them to be their former country¬ 
men, whose spirits after death h&d migrated into other regions and 
entered other bodies,” 

Sailing from Australia in a north-westerly direction, we reach the 
Sandwich Islands, or Hawaii group. An attractive volume on the 
past, present, and future of the insular kingdom, prefaced by the Bishop 
of Oxford, ha^ been recently published by Manly Hopkins, the Hawaiian 
Uonsul-Oeneral.^* This volume, besides a historical narrative, con¬ 
tains a description of the physical phenomena of the islands, and of the 
commerce of the kingdom, an account of the derivation and tradi¬ 
tions of the Hawaii race, of the early island discoveries, of the progress 
•and failure of missionary efforts, of the quarrels between the French 
Catholics and .Americans? of the French treaties and the Carysfort 
4iffair. The subject of the twenty-third chapter of Mr. M. Hopkins’ 
book is the depopulation of tlje islands. He thinks that in 1778-9 
the number of inhabitants amounted, not to 400,000, according to 
Captain Cook’s computation, but to' only 200,000. At the time of 
Mr.«EUis’s visit (1823), it was estimated at from 130,000 to 150,000. 
Since then it has gradually dwindled‘down to 09,800, to which must 
be added 1000 absentees. 

M.^ules Kemy corroborates the evidence of Mr, Hopkins on this 
point, only he substitutes T861 for 1860 ; makes no allowance for the 
absent theiysand, and reasserts the correctness of Captain Cook’s esti¬ 
mate.* The two narrative^, moreover*agree in general asix> the causes of 
the depopulation.' They are prostitution, syphilis, drunkenness, small¬ 
pox, civilization, and misdircc^ missionary zeal. Mr. Hopkins con- 
'denms the hothouse plan of forcing Christianity on an^inprepared people, 
and testified to the many mistakes of the missionaries. It remains to 
be seen whether, under, the new episcopate of Honolulu, inaugurated 
by l!)r. Staley, a witer and more beneficent Christianity can be in¬ 
troduced. * 

^ The kindred work of M. Jules Il6my, whose name we have already 
mentioned, is more original and more philosophical, and perhaps not less 


M M Hawaii, &c. An Historical A<^UDt of the ISantlwioh Islands (Polynesia).” 
By Manly Hopkins* Hawaiian Oonsul-GenenU, Ac. With a Prefaee by ^e 
-Bash<^ of 'OsdM. London : Longman, Green, Lbngman, and Boberts. 1^2. 
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comprehensive or less entertaining than that of the Consul-General.^* 
The first part consists of an introductory essay on the country, the 
people, and the govt^rnment, in which the geography, geology, the flora, 
the fauna, the commerce, the origin, religion, manners and customs, 
*nd ^ general march of civilization are described in a concise but 
effective manner. The uniqu^ characteristic at* M. Eemy^s work, “Ka 
Moolelo Hawaii,’^ forming the second part, is the Native History, so 
called, compiled mainly by David Malo, who died in 1853, and trans¬ 
lated by our author, whose long |ojourn in the Archipelago has ren¬ 
dered him familiar with the remote and impossible language of the 
Hawaiian people. This work begins with Adam, or a*little before; 
discusses from an orthodox point of view, as well as from th*e tradi¬ 
tional, the first appearance of man in the Edens of the western ocean ; 
describes the fate of Cook ; treats of Vancouver’s arrival, of the esta¬ 
blishment of the missionaries, and the efforts of Kakhumanu to realize 
“the better way.” We sincerely recommend the contributions of 
M. Jules Remy and Mr. Manly Hopkins towards the formation of a 
literature on Polynesia, to all those who care to explore the destiny of 
races, or to trace the tragical advance of civilization when its antago¬ 
nist developments are brought into direct and decisive contact. 

Inebriety being one of the reputed causes of the depopulation of 
Hawaii, we may not inappropriately mention here a “History o^the 
Temperance Movement in Great Britain and Ireland.”^® Written for 
a class and not for the general public, Mr. Cowling’s volume has rather 
a sectarian character. The origin and progress, however, of the anti- 
alcoholic revolution are described intelligibly in its pages ; the prin¬ 
ciples of that revolution are asserted and vindicated, and the services of 
some of its most conspicuous agents, such as the Rev, Thomas Spencer, 
Mr. Silk Buckingham, and Fafther Mathew, are adequate^ recog¬ 
nised. Indeed, appended to the narrative is a biographical dic^cyiary 
of the names of the departed chiefs of the temperance movement. The 
annals of the movement’in its more general aspect may be made to 
date back to the yea^ 1517, when Sigismund de Diettrichseu established 
a society to put down the custom of ’health-drinking. Another 
temperance society, says our r*ithor, was formed by thq Duke of 
Hesse, in 160Q, which enacted fhat no nn?mber should* drinl^ more 
than seven glasses of li(juor at a time, and that thisr should not occur 
oftener than twice a day—a very liberal allowance, we shchild say. A 
third society wa read of was founded by the Count Palatine, 
Frederick y., under the denomination of the Ring of Gk)ld. Such 
associations, it must be conceded, had little about them of the nature 
of our modern temperance societies. Those who *wish to learn some¬ 
thing of the formation and objects of these more restrictive societies 


''Ela Moolelo Hawaii. Histoire de FArohipel Hzvaiieo (lies Sandwich) 
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may advantageously consult Mr. Cowling’s little book. According to 
a representation made to Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., there are at least 
4000 temperance societies in the United .Kingdom, and nc^ less than 
3,000,000 teetotalers of all ages, three-fourths of whom are not likely 
to belong to any society. The movement has forty paid le^^rers, 
three weekly newspapers? six monthlv magazines, two cyfiarterly 
reviews, a Provident Institution with mi annual indbme of 114,000Z., 
and a Permanent Land and Building Society with an income of 
77,OOOZ., besides other resources. 

From Mr. Cowling’s historical brJbklet, we pass again into the broad 
flood of events on Mr. Lucas’s “ Seculai'ia, or Surveys on the Mainstream 
of Historytheaifected title of a work deficient in unity of design, but 
not quite without a secondary strength and originality of thought,^®' 
It consists, in fact, of a series of Jectures, often with excellent matter 
in them, in which* the author cither advances what may be called his 
own views, or criticises, approves, or rejects the opinions of others. 
Believing that history, though not au exact science, yet records ten¬ 
dencies which are generally if not universally cogent, he proceeds to give 
some account of what lie regards as two paramount liistoric agencies— 
the Law of Bevelopment as the chief cause of difference, and the Law 
of Equalization as the chief cause of resemblance in Kevolutions. The 
latter law is^marked l| 3 "two movements, that of Property against birth, 
whfch lias received its completion in the ancient and modern world ; 
and that of Numbers against property, which proved fatal in antiquity, 
but which owing to thedi^erence in the nature of the two civilizations, 
may possibly not be attended with the same results in modern times. 
The former law, or, the law of development, has now four elements to 
'operate on—namely, race, religion, the municipal system, and the idea 
of empire. Mr. Luc|is recognises als(^ secondary revolutions proceeding 
from the greater antagonism of elements in the modern world. After 
a comparison of ancient and modern revolutions, the essayist coucludes 
hopefully, that the “increasing purpose” of*the ages shall henceforth 
consummate its ends in peace. The paper on llev^alists, or the plagia¬ 
rists of the past—the* Emperor Julian, Kienzi, the PuVitans, and 
the Girondists—contains some correct and striking observations. That 
on tlje Ne'vf England Thuocracy, in which the bi*ethren were found to be 
heavier than the hishojps, is' an instructive essjy. In another, entitled 
The Mediaval Castle, it is maintained that while Western Europe 
was newly settled, “ a class was required to enforce cohesion and com¬ 
press the fluid clement of society,” and to this clifes castles were in¬ 
dispensable as the several centres of their dominant influence. A fourth, 
in reporting some characteristics of an English borough in the times 
of Edward IV^, gives a picturesque sketch of Bristol as “ the represen¬ 
tative of the purely municipal element in mediaaval England.” Mr. 
Lucas’s volume also contains two reviews proper—one on the Kevolution 
of 1688 and-its historian, and one on the Hohenzollern stage of hero- 
worship. The critic is very severe on Lord Macaulay’s tendency to 

* . - I IW I . MM .1 I • 
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exaggerate, distort, and caricature : he indicates some of the noble his¬ 
torian’s inaccuracies; defends these whom he asperses, and incriminates 
the hero whom he eulogizes. In particular, Mr. Lucas decides, on the 
authority of an article in the “ Edinburgh Review,’* that William III. 
was responsible for the Massacre of Glencoe. We wish he had shown 
precisely the extent of his responsibility. Ho italicizes the word 
extirpS^y but extirpate does not necessarily, mean wholesale assassina¬ 
tion ; aiW Mr. Charles Knightle view of the tra^isaction in his “ History 
of England,” which limits William’s responsibility to what the old 
translator of Tacitus would call extermination* is not, we think, un¬ 
reasonable. The hero-worship of Mr. Carlyle, inits Hohenzollern stage, is 
no less offensive to our author than Lord Macaulay’s intense admiration 
of our great liberator, as Coleridge somewhere calls Williitm of Orange. 
But we must leave unnoticed his strictures on Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of 
the ro 3 'al race of Prussia, especially of the drunken Ehadamanthus 
Fricdricli Wilhelm, •as well as his i^buke of the jpanegyrist himself, 
who instead of accepting the inevitable condition of progress, the 
growth of the social forces, “is irritated and querulous, or confused and 
alarmed, and rushes out in his shirt-sleeves to call for a hero, and for 
present occasions, and latter-day wants, sees with disgust there is none 

on the beat.” , 

If Mr. Carlyle has not found a hero in the thoroughfare of the pre¬ 
sent, he has been fortunate enough to discover one in a great broad- 
way of the past.*® For Frederick II. of Prussia had undoubtedly in 
him the elements of greatness which render him a conspicuous figure in 
modern history. “ Arma virumque cano,” would as legitimately begin 
our prose poet’s story of the enlarger of the Prussian monarchy, as it 
does that of the versifying Virgil’s founder of Rome. The chief 
who was at once a master in war, a maker or modifier of the history, 
of continental Europe, during many years of the last century ; an en- 
courager of commerce, of agriculture, of art; a Isuccesstul fiitancier, a 
meritorious author, a legislative reformer, a friend to science, an^ who, 
as far as negations go, w|is in religious philosophy nearer the ultimate 
truth than most crowned heads—may serve, after soine]deductions have 
been made from the first superficial estimate of his worth, for a hero, 
acceptable to ourselves as well as Mr. Carlyle, The new volume of 
our anti-constitutional historian V^lates the various political, .social, and 
private occurrences which concern Frederick from his accession*, 81st 
May, 1740, to26th JuW, 1744; of about four years, therefore—a small 
fragment of a reign which lasted more jihan eleven times as long. The 
abolition of legal dorture, toleration or leave to every man to get to 
heaven in his own way, acknowledgment and practical recognition of 
fine art and solid science,” are a few of what Mr. Carlyle calls the 
“ physiognomic procedures of Fredrick in his first weeks of kingship.” 
The opening.book of the new volume, after telling us, among other 


* See ‘'Annals,” xv. 2 and 20 in Gordon’s translation, wkereexicminafcis used as 
eq&i valent to exturharl and dt^dUndum. 
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things, ho\^^ the Herstallerslia^ behaved to Fredrick Wilhelm, and yot 
the rod which the young king had im pickle for them^ ends with the 
Emperor’s death and Frederick’s consequent accession. The second 
book or twelfth of the entire history, introduces us to the first Silesian 

war, the match whose ignition caused a general European coifdagration. 
Schlesic, or Silesia, is a fertile and beautiful country, with a total area 

20,000 square miles, nearly the third of England proper, enclflfed as 
it were, by Brandenburg* Saxony, Boheniia, Moravia,iraiid PolaKd. On 
the death of Charles II., Frederick II. laying hold of the flaming opportu¬ 
nity which came ruthing from the stormy side of his horizon, resolved 
to assert his claims to four duchies in Silesia, which might, could, 
would, or should have been the property of his ancestors—Lieguietz, 
Brieg, Wohlafi, and Jagerudorf. Instead^ however, of claiming this 
originaf appanage of his house, he required from Maria Theresa, the 
daughter and heiress of Charles VI., tlie duchies of Glogau and 
Sagan, promising to give her his support, and to vote for her husband’s 
elevation to the im'perial throne. On the queen’s rejection of his pro¬ 
posals, he took possession, first of Lower Silesia, and afterwards of 
Upper Silesia, and part of the country of Glatz ; the possession being 
finally secured by the Treaty of Berlin, July 1742. This seizure 
has been callej^ a robbery. Frederick’s panegyrist calls it taking your 
own stolen horse again when you find it; and notwithstanding his oc¬ 
casional high-handed language, which reminds us of the might-right 
theory of thosophist in Plato’s “Gorgias,” or the reasoning of Tiridates 
in Tacitus,* it is evident to us, from a comparison of passages, that 
Mr. Carlyle considers his hero thoroughly justified in his assei’tion, by 
word and sword, of these * supposed claims. We will state the facts, 
and let the reader judge for himself. Assuming the validity of the 
V heritage-fraternity with Lieguietz,” as our author calls it, three of 
the four duchies already mentioned ought to have belonged to Prus¬ 
sia since 4675.' The Ernperor, however, denied the validity of the com- 
pact^declaring that it had been suppressed ages ago by Imperial power, 
which Mr. Carlyle, perhaps rightly, stipposes^ to have been all fudge. 
The fourth duchy, Jagerndorf, was the possession of John George, the 
Elector’s uncle, who, for the psui; he took in the battle of W^ssenberg, 

was, we are told, “ tyrannously put to the ban,” and had J^erndorf 
taken from by Ferdinand II. the House of Hapsburg. lu 
1685,4be Great^Elector was offered by the Austrian Court and its sharp- 
practising ambassa*dor,the circle of Schwiebus ofl the north-western edge 
of Silesia, in liquidation of allh^ Silesian claims. The bargain seems to 
have been a bad one, and one which reflected muchsdiscredit on the 
Austrian Cfiurt. But bad as it was, the Elector accepted it, and, as far 
as he was concerned, was bound to abide by his engagement. • Mean¬ 
while the Elector’s son, who was old enough to know better—^he was 
nearly thirty years of age—had, for a consideration, signed.a secret com¬ 
pact, obliging him to restore Schwiebus on his accession. Two years 
after his father died,«and the new king, the dupe of his owu folly and 


♦ ‘'Id in Bumnia forfunatequius qu()tl validius, et sua retinere privatse domua, de 
alienis certare regiani«laudem esse." Taciti Anualiceui, xv. 2. 
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of diplomatic swindling, protesting against the transaction, and in¬ 
voking the yet distant “ flaming opportunity,” surrendered Schwiebua 
“in terms of his promise.” This is the perplexed transaction, the moral 
issue out ^f which is so clear to Mr. Carlyle, and clear, not in the 
felonious construction put oh Frederick’s conduct by most readers, hut 
in heroic interpretation which his biographer advances* Is this 
interpretation a justifiable one ? » 

How the first IBilesian war «woke a genoraf European one; how the 
general European one bi*oke out into ilame after the extinction of its 
antecedent, till perfect peace at Berlin was followed by “ war all 
round,” is told by Mr. Carlyle in three books, without, indeed, his 
“ wonted fires,” hut in his own incoinparabk!, griraly-hurnorous, gro¬ 
tesque, magic-lantern fashion. We complain of his iiidrtistly way of 
writing the present biography, great artist as he is; we complain of 
his insufferable tediousness, of his elaborate serving-up of yawn-pro¬ 
voking trifles, but we admire his ccftiscientious ascertainment of facta. 
We stand awestruck at the enormous laeulty of patient research and 
magnanimous toil, as of some much-suffering Odysseus, which the third 
volume of his “ Frederick” displays. It is one of those books which, 
if to read is a weariness to the flesh, to have written must have been a 
travail of the soul. There are not many consecutive pages which you 
can read, as once you read the “ French llevolution of the same 
author, wondering at the power, the genius, the wisdom, the of the 
man that wrote it; but there are passages that are admirable andinte- 
resting: a battle of Mollwitz, for instance, or a geographical description 
like that of Silesia; a picture of his Britannic Majesty as Paladin of 
the Pragmatic; an estimate of the radiant'buUy Belle-isle; and some 
glimpses of Voltaire and Maupertuip. Our author’s intense and con¬ 
tinued scorn of Maupertuis, indeed, is quite inexcusable; though we 
could forgive one laugh at the jsoxeornb, who had himself painted in 
the act of compressing the poles of the earth* The‘man* however, 
who proved that the earth’s figure was that of an oblate sphsroid, 
did a thing worth the doing, anU deserved some tribute of respect even 
from Mr. Carlyle. How diflerently does he treat his favourite Frederick! 
See \vhat*lie says of Maupeii;uis’ adventure at the battle of Mhllwitz, 
and what he says of Frederick’s flight, as most men perhaps would call 
it, though “disappearance into *^iryland” is what it begomes in the 
accommodating langua^ of a hero-worslnpping biogpipher. A final 
estimate of Mr. Carlyle’s third volume can only fie attempted when 
the entire work is completed. t 

Just a year affer Frederick was snatched by Morgante into Fairy¬ 
land, carried by Diana to the top of Pindus, or even by Proserpine to 
Tartariis ”—for the judicious historian allows us to choose our alterna¬ 
tive—was born April 2, 1743, at Shadwell, in Virginia, one of the 
principal agents in the American Bevolution, Thomas Jeffersou^^. At 
Williamsburg, Jefferson received a classical and mathematical education. 


10 it 


** Jefferson and the American Democracy. An Historical Stndy, by Cornelia 
de Witt. Translated, witft thB author's percaission, by U, ^ H. Church. London ; 
Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 1862. 
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After completing his legal studies under the eminent lawyer Mr. Wythe, 
he made his professional debut at the bhr of the General Court in 1767. 
Two years after he was elected member of the House of Burgesses for 
the county of Albemarle, and took part with George ^^shing^on 
and eighty-six other members in a retaliative measure directed against 
the Parliamentary resolution lately passed in England. On thgn21st 
June, 1775, Jefferson topk«his seat as one of the Virginia delegates in 
the General Congress, In the following**year, being«appointea one of 
a committee chosen to draw up the Declaration of Independence, he 
was deputed by the other members to make the draught, which after 
some modifications was adopted by the House on the 4th of July. 
In the year 1779-81 he was made Governor of Virginia; in 1784 he 
was sent by Congress on a mission to France, where he remained five 
years; in 1789 he was appointed Secretary of State by the President, 
General Washington. A period of retirement was succeeded by his 
election, in 1797, ^.s Vice-President of the United States. A double 
Presidency (1801-1809) terminated in a return to private life. For 
about seventeen years after this, Jefferson cultivated the otiwn cunt 
diffnitate. His pursuits were architectural, agricultural, and literary. 
He was an indefatigable correspondent, and a liberal though not 
always wilHngi host. He took an active part in the foundation and 
direction of the University of Virginia, obtaining grants for the build¬ 
ings, and salaries for the professors. His death, with a seemingly pro- 
videfttial propriety, too)^ place on July 4th, 1826, the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence; singularly enough, the leader of the 
Federal party died the same day. Jefferson married, in 1792, the 
widow of Bathurst Skelton, who died ten years after their marriage. 
Jefferson’s administration was conducted in the interests of Democracy. 
His views are held by his critic to be extreme, impracticable, and 
even destructive. The historical stpdy of “Comelis de Witt,” is a 
thoughtful and admirable survey of Jefferson’s public and even private 
life, Written With no unreasoning hostility, but with an enlightened 
conviction of the mischievousness oY the ultra-democratic policy. 
Among the measures which favourably distinguished Jefferson’s ad¬ 
ministration were the negotiations which ended in the acquisition of 
Louisiana, a magnificent outlet for the commerce of the Western 
States^ involving as it did^the free nE^ngation of the Mississippi, Jef¬ 
ferson, it will ba readily conceived, favoured the suppre*?sion of .primo¬ 
geniture and,entails; this he did in order to *lay a foundation for a 
government truly republican. In like manner, he required the absolute 
separation of Church and State, only because, asserts^Vl. De Witt, “ a 
clergy paid ^y the State is not immediately dependent on the masses,” 
Jefferson, if not a profound scholar, was at least an educated and uccoiu- 
plished man. He held, it is said, metaphysics in contempt—a thing 
which to us is not very surprising. Jefferson, not unlike M. B(5nan in 
our own day, wished to obliterate the supernatural^ driving it out of 
the very holes and coftners in which that acute thinker predicts that it 
will soon seek its final refuge. Of Jefferson’s faxdts, intellectual* and 
moral, the essay of*M. De Witfr will fully ^tp^ize. the reader. The 
remarks on the excesses and dangers of ^Democracy will be read 
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with unusual sympathy in a crisis of*so-called Conservative reaction. 
The translator, Mr, R, S. H. Church, seems to have performed his 
task very competently. The few foot-notes which he has inserted are 
chiefly (yrrective or qualifying. We may state, in conclusion, that 
Mr. Church avows a conviction, which we* by no means share, “ that 
the4trrible responsibility and guilt of the great convulsion which hu.s 
defeated a noble experiment of the higlve^ value to the interests of 
humanity rest dh the head df the North.” 

While the unity of the Transatlantic nation is thus irrevocably 
shattered, that of the Italian people still remains imperfect; indeed, 
its completion now seems likely to be indefinitely postponed, A really 
epical movement has distinguished the Italy of our owp day; and the 
stofy of that movement is at once sublime, touching, inspiring, and 
saddening. This “ tale divine ” has been told by a native of that 
beautiful Peninsula, in the English language, with singular grace and 
correctness*' of expression.*^® The Italy of Victor Emmanuel dates 
from the hour when the Sardinian sovereign, placing himself at the 
head of the national inovemeiit, became virtually the king of the land. 
In the first volume of his work Count Charles Arrivabene, who writes 
from individual knowledge, and is often “ a pai’t of all that he has seen,” 
describes the first days of the war which inaugurated Italian freedom, 
the early victories of Garibaldi in Lombardy, the battles of Magenta, 
Melegnano, and Solferino, terminating in the compromise of Villafranca. 
In separate chapters he glances at the question of the Duclfies of 
Modena and Parma, and the rights of the Popes to the Legations, 
relating the leading incidents connected with the progress of events in 
these provinces. Personal sketch, illustrative anecdote, graphic deli¬ 
neation of social life, alternate here with political disquisition or war¬ 
like detail. In the second volume we have an account of the opening 
of the Sai’dlnian Parliament in^lSGO, of the discussions respecting the 
cession of Savoy and Nice, of CavourV return to power, ancf the king’s 
journey through Central ItSjly; the author’s impristJnmenfc Is the 
subject of the.tenth chapter; Naples under the new inile, and Naples 
in 1860, are treated of in the eleventh and twelfth chapters, while 
the concluding divisions of the volume contain traits of Neapo¬ 
litan life, and speculations on the future of Italy. By far the greater 
part of the second volume, however, is occupied witlio the glorious 
career of the ’devoted chief who liberated Sicily, wl\o freed Naples, who 
made a principal portion of a king’s crown. •The niagni^cent exploits 
of this simple and unselfish man, his resolute advance to the fulfilment 
of his purpose, Bis ardour and enthusiasm, the strength and weakness 
of his character, are more or less illustrated in the admirable narrative 
of his' countryman. All the chief actors pass belore us in his graphic 
pages; Cavour, who, he thinks, in parting with Nice and Savoy, anti¬ 
cipated the time when, seizing dexterously some “flaming oppor¬ 
tunity,” he, or some other, should reannex them to Italy;—Victor 
Emjnanuel, the royal “country squire,” dressed in a velvet suit, with 

Italy under Victor* Emmanuel: a ‘^Personal Narattve. By Count Charles 
Arrivabene. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1862. • 
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wide-awake on his head; the Eipperor iu his shirt sleeves smoking a 
cigar, or making the lamentable bargain of Villal'ranca; Ricasoli, to 
whose strong sense and rare energy the annexation of the Central 
Provinces to the dominion of Victor Emmanuel is due; and finally, 
Ratazzi, a politician of the first order, whb holds that “ without the 
consent of the Emperor it would be sheer madness to think of attejjipt- 
ing to get possession*’ of tl^ national metropolis of Italy. Yet af we 
may believe our author’s Jissurance, the acquisition ofr Rome, afid the 
incorporation of Venice iu the new kingdom, are, notwithstanding 
Imperial opposition and diplomatic entanglement, objects which twenty- 
eight millions of men will never consent to abandon. The gi*eat idea 
of Italian unity, says the eloquent writer of these volumes, has become 
the abiding faiMi of millions. To Mazzini, ^hatever may be thought 
of his politics, theoretical or practical, must be ascribed, we are told, 
the merit of unceasingly developing this conception. Before him, 
says Count C, Arrivabene, Italy, ds a single political body, with a 
common feeling of* nationality, never existed even in idea, or at 
least no such idea was openly propagated; Cavour again prepared the 
first impulse to the great national struggle of 1859 j B’xlzeglio, 
Eai*ini, Ricasoli, and other men of note, have also contributed to the con¬ 
struction of thf Italian kingdom ; while Garibaldi, we may add—who 
once before disobeyed the king, the soldierly type and centre of the 
national aspiration, to lay at his feet the crowns he had won for him— 
caiTieil away by the ficty enthusiasm of his patriotic heart, has failed 
to complete the mission of deliverance for Rome and Venice, only 
because the insolent self-will of the modern Tiberius, reinforcing Pap^ 
incapacity and aiding Austrian bruialmn, insists upon defying the 
opinion of eidightened Europe, apd re-establishes the authority of 
Christ’s infallible viefegerent by the spiritual force of the holy French 
bayonet. Garibaldi’s blunder was indeed a grave oftence, but it belongs 
to the political "pedant‘co pervert his reprehensible Quixotism into an 
act offcdeliberaie and self-seeking treason. The kingdom of Italy is a 
kingdom of revolution, its king is a revo^iutionajy' king, its chief states¬ 
man has accepted the gift of a revolutionary war-leader; and that 
leader himself, in the interest of a cause dear to the Italian heart, has 
been guilty indeed of an irrational impatience, and even of technical 
rebellion, but/>f a rebellion natural, coj^lprehensible, and now surely to 
be forgiven. French supremacy and Austrian despotism etre not eternal 
facts, and the day may came, even though it be Var distant, “ when the 
war-cry of tbe*nation shall be again heard from the banks of the Mincio 
to the Adriatic shores,” and when Garibaldi shall redeem his error by 
services at Rbme and Venice, not less glorious than those already ren¬ 
dered in the campaigns in Lombardy, in Sicily, and in. Naples. ^ 

If Garibaldi was the'eonquering hand, Cavour was the foreseeing and 
prearranging mind of the Italian revolution. A thoughtful and 
appreciating estimate of this diplomatic strategist, originally delivered 
in the hall of theNewsYork Historical Society, by Vincenzo JBotta, is 
in many respects a worthy biographical study It exhibits the sblid 

“T.-;--•- ^ ^ . -;-- 

^ ‘A Discourse on the Life, Character, and Policy of Coimt Cavour, delivered 
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and comprehensive intellect of CavcMr, his business-like sagacity, his 
generally serene temper, his'characteristic self-controL The narra¬ 
tive, however, is rather meagre, and the comment necessarily rapid. 
The bi?^ of the biographer towards Louis Napoleon is evident, but he 
gives a reason for his justification of the Peace of Villafraiica. A 
noitteable passage in a letter from Cavour to the Minister of Italy at 
Wiis]|ington, written a few days before hia death, is especially impor¬ 
tant, as containing the opinion of no ordinary statesman on a subject 
of high immediate interest—the American division. After recom¬ 
mending a strict reserve towards the parties which divide the Con¬ 
federation, Cavour continues; “ But this reserve, Monsieur le Chevalier, 
will not prevent us from manifesting our sympathies fgr the triumph of 
the Northern States; for their cause is the cause not only of constitu¬ 
tional liberty, but of all humanity. , . . Christian Europe cannot wish 
success to a party which bears qp its standard the preservation and 
extension of slavery.*’ • 

The History of the Iloyal Academy of Arts^-^ is by no means a mas¬ 
terly production. It contains upwards of two hundred notices of 
men famous in their kind and degree, which are informing, but which, 
as the author himself admits, have a somewhat “ dictionary ” character 
about them. The whole work, though slight and sketch)^ yet indi¬ 
cates laborious compilation. In the Appendices will be found matter 
relating to the laws and regulations of the^ Iloyal Academy and its 
schools, and illustrating the personal labours of its members. * 

A far more interesting work is the “ Memoir of Thomas Bewick”-^— 
a true lover of nature, and an artist of. no comtnon order.' Bewick 
was born in August, 1753, at Cherryburn House, near the small village 
of Eklingham, not far from Newcastle-on-Tyije. He was educated 
at a school kept by the Rev. Gregson, the parish clergyman. 
Here he got flogged, played pranks, and neglgcted Lgitin, preferring to 
figure on blank spaces in books, &c., whatever he had seen. Under 
Mr. Ralph Beilby, an engraver, of Newcastle, ^Bewtek wftii* golden 
guineas, as well as golden opinions, for his achievements in wood 
engraving. With this gentleman he subsequently ent^ed into 
partnefship in 1777. A simple, industrious, and duty-loving man, 
Bewick lived in and for his profession. His Histories of British 
Birds and Quadrupeds, his Eacles of Mso]\ and of Gay, Jhbw with what 
ardour and effect he^worked at his belbved art. , He died on the 8th 
November, 1828. There is much that is pleasant and.valuable in his 
autobiography; though it degenertftes towards the end into a farrago 
of discussion. * The illustrations of Bewick’s art, contained in the 

in the Hall of New York Historical Society', February 20, 1862.'* By Vincenzo 
Botta, Ph.D, New York; G. P. Putnam, 532, Broadway. 1862. 

** “TheHisto^ of the Royal Academy from its Foundation in 1768, to the pre¬ 
sent time, with Biographical Notices of all the Members.” By^illiam Sandby. In 
2 vols. London : Longman, Green, Longman, Robeiybs, and Green. 1862. 

P “A Memoir of Thomas Bewick. Written by Himself,” Embellished by nume¬ 
rous wood-engravings, des^ned and Cograved by the Author for a work on British 
Fishes, and never. befSre published. %ndon; Longman, Green, Longman, and 
Roberts. 1862i » 
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Appendix, are some of them very perfect, and there ife a peculiar grace 
in the wood-engravings interspersed in* the body of the work. All 
these engravings arc from Bewick’s own'designs; and some are now 
for the first time published in this Memoir. * 

The Rev, Thomas Hartwell Horne was bom October 20,1780. He 
was the youngest sou of a village tradesman at Everslcy, in Hsyjp- 
shire, a parish which has acflmred some little celebrity in our ow^ day 
as the scene of the ministerial labours of a mfiin of genius^the modular 
Christian pa7' excellence —the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Mr. Hartwell 
Horne is best known by his “ Introduction to the Study of tlie Holy 
Scriptures,” which on its first publication, it seems, “ took the Church 
of England by joyful suri3rise.” It certainly shows considerable 

acquaintance wi^b Biblical lore, and, however rfintediluvian some of ffcs 
critical conclusions, was an advance on^'^hat had hitherto been achieved 
in England^ in the analysis and exegesis of the Holy Scriptures— 
at least in this colleptive and popular form. The ‘‘‘Reminiscences”-^ 
of a good and learned clergyman, supplemented with notes by his 
daughter, are by no means devoid of interest. The notices of Hone the 
infidel bookseller; of Coleridge, who among other things taught our 
autobiographer the Greek alphabet; and the account of the revision of 
a portion of the “Introduction” for the tenth edition, by Hr. S. 
Davidson, whose views on inspiration were not in liarmony witli the 
author’s printed sentiments,—may bo specially indicated here. Mr. 
Ho3’ne,*though tin indefiitigable writer, was not very successful in life. 
He had a small living, the Rectory of St. Edmund the King, a small 
prebend in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and some trifling employment in the 
British Museum. The living was valued at 305Z. per annum; the 
prebend at IIZ. The latter was all that the Bishop of London, who “ did 
not expect it to bo quite so small/’ was able to offer this deserving 
churchman. Dr. Blomfield intended if; “as a mark of the esteem 
he entertained of the value of Mr. Horne’s services to the cause of 
Christianity by* his different publications, &c.”.! Mr. Horne died 
January 27, 1862. ‘ * • 

Another volume of “ Reminiscences,” of a very different kind, will 
be regarded as a racy and welcome contribution to our knowledge of 
the Camp, the Court, and the Clubs.-® Captain Gronow has seen life, 
.and paints itni?. its superficml aspects ^vith a light, rapid touch. He 
remembers the Princess Charlotte, Beau Brummcll, tfie Duke of 
Wellington, Mpnk Lewis*, Byron, Shelley, SoAhey, D’Orsay, Dr. 
Goodall, Lord Melbourne, Charles X., and Louis Philippe. London 
clubs, London hotels, and the cuisine of England, fifty yeflrs ago, are also 
celebrated in tbis little book. A soldier as well as a courtier. Captain 
Gronow has seen war, apd has his own report of its moving incidents 


**Ketnmiscenc^, Personal and Bibliographical, of Thomas Hartnell Home, 
B.D., F.8,A. &o., with Notes by his Daughter, Sarah Anne Cheyne, and a short 
Introduction by the Rev. Joseph B, M*Cau], Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Rochester," &c. London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1862. • 

^ Reminiscences of Captain Gronow. formerly of ^he Hrenadier Guards, and 
M.P. for Stafford/* &c. &d. Related by Himself. With Illustrations. London: 
Smith and Elder. 1862.* 
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to make. In particular, he can inform us that at the last charge at 
Waterloo the Duke’s precise words were, Guards, get up and charge. 
He also testifies that Camhronne’s supposed answer of La garde ne se 
rend an invention of after-times, .and that he himself always 

dei^d having used such an expression. Wo like this present instal- 
mSfb of Captain Gronow’s “Reminiscences” so well, that we trust he 
will-%oon be induced to fulfil his conditioftal promise, and give us a 
second volume as good as the first. 

Having already exceeded our limits, we content ourselves with 
drawing uttentiou to a second and improved edition of “ The Life and 
Literary Correspondence ’ of the heroic German Philosopher, Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte.-® This w^ork, edited by his son, Immanuel Hermann 
Fichte, is completed in two volumes. 

Briefer still must be our acknowledgment of a re-issue of “ Political 
Conditions and Persons in Gemany at the time of the French 
Dominion,” by Clemens Theodore Pci*thes and'scarcely less summary 
our recognition of six new volumes of Michaud’s admirable “ Biographic 
Universelle,”'^® containing the names included iii the headings from 
MER to POS. But as this work has been already noticed in a former 
number of our Review, and has been made the subject of an article 
in No. XL., October, 1861, our present enforced brevity is of the less 
consequence. 

To continue our rapid survey—“ La Fuite* du Camisard” is,a small 
biographical brochure drawn from the Memoirs of Marteilhe cle 
Bergerac, a French Protestant of the era of the Revocation of. Nantes.-*^ 
It is translated from the original German by F. Vidal, to whom, as one 
of the pastors of the Reformed Church of Bergerac, it has a special 
attraction. , * 

“ Sidney Herbert, First-born Herbert of Lea” is a reprint from 
Fraser's Magazine, embodying a bic^raphy jftid estitnate^of “ a noble 
and matchless gentleman” who has done the State spme sqr>yce, and 
who, had lie lived, would dcTubtless have made his “ future copy fair 
his past*,” 

“ T1v 3 Sutton-Dudleys of England and the Dudleys of Massachusetts 
in New England, from the Norman Conquest” is a sort of heraldic 
compilation by George Adlard, and is, we presume, a fresh proof that 
ill America aristocratic associaftons are. p!ized, when tfiey can be had, 
quite as much as th(^ are in the land of the “ BHtisher,” 

__ ■ ■ _:_s__ 

“Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s Leben *und Literarischer Briefwechsel.” Von 
Seinem Sohne, Immanuel Hermann Fichte. In 2 vols. London and Edinburgh ; 
AVilUams and Norgate, 1862. 

politisebe Zuatamle und Personen in Deutschland zur Zeit der Frauzosiachen 
Jlerrschaft.” Von Clemens Theodore Perthes. OrH. Professor *der Reebtes in 
Bonn, Das Sudliche Ulid Westliche Deutschland. Zweite uuveranderte Auflage. 
London; Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

^ “ Biographie UniverseUe, Ancienne et Moderne.** Nouvelle Edition, publics 
sous la direction de M. Michaud. Tomes 28—33. P^ris. 

^ “La Fuite du Camisard,” &c. Par. F. Vidal. London: David Nutt. 1862. 

“ Sidney Herbert*” & 0 . Reprinted by ^rmissiou from “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 
Saltsbuiy : Brown and Qo. London : Simpkin, Marsfalkli, and Co. 1862, 

31 “The Sutton-Dudleys pf England, and the Dudleys bf Massachusetts in New 
England,” &c. By George Adlard. London : John Russell Smith. 1862. 
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The last work which it falls to us«to notice is a praiseworthy 
historical study by Mr, llichard Congreve.^ It is entitled “ Elizabeth 
of England,” and consists of two lectures delivered at the Philosophical 
Institute, Edinburgh, in January of the current year. The first 
lecture discusses the Foreign Policy, the second the Domestic Pc^y, 
of the great Queen. The cl^aracteristic peculiarities of the poMfive 
politician are occasionally tfaceable in liia oritical appre^siation; h&t, in 
general, it is written'in a sensible, discriminating spirit, and shows fair 
historical knowledge and insight. While highly estimating Elizabeth’s 
manly nature and capacity for government, Mr. Congreve candidly 
admits her imperious and passionate temper, anim^verts on her 
ecclesiastical adrilinistration, and confesses that, “ though very efficient 
as the conWvator of order—in the inmost domain of the spiritual, the 
religious, she was too much inclined to break through a proper 
neutrality, and to exercise a compulsive influence.” ‘ 


BELLES LETTEES. 


W E differ ftom our fathers in knowing how to utilize what they 
regarded as rubbish. Prom the coal-tar which they threw 
away, we extract costly essences and brilliant dyes. We make the pipe¬ 
clay, with which their flooiS were whitened, yield the useful metal 
aluminium. The refuse of our iron ftimaces we can conveii: into slabs 
having the polish of'marble and .the veins of agate. They got only 
salt from sea-water, whereas we can get silver also, and our children 
may even sutceed in profiuring a» ounce* of the precious metal from a 
certain Kjwantity of water, without having to waste an ounce and a 
half in the process. 'What our chemists and manufacturers are doing 
for the .arts, our scholars are doing for literature. Works wjiich our 
fathers contemptuously styled old wives’ tales, have of late beer\ shown 
to contain striking confirmafion of various theories concerning the 
knguages and paythologies of old. Thtf literature of the nursery has 
Dwome ttie favourite study of profoun<f scholars. Mr. Oampbell, by 
publishing his “Tales*of the West Highlands,”^ hfts made us acquainted 
with a new branch of that literatyre, and has done much to enable us 
to appreciate its worth. These tales are not less curioussthan valuable. 
When studied they deserve to be, fresh information will be obtained 
concerning tl)e habits of thought peculiar to the Celtic race, and novel 
theories may yet be based on them relative to the origin and mi. 
grations of that race. The original Gaelic is ap^nded to each trans- 


** ** Elisabeth of England. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophical Institu¬ 
tion. Edinburgh, January, 1S62.’* By Kichard Congre^. London : Trtlbner and 
Co. 1862. • •• * . 

1 Popular Tales of ihe West Highlands.** Orally Collected, with a Transla¬ 
tion by J. F. Campbell 4 vols.^ Edxobuiglv: Edmoflstozi and Douglas. 1862. 
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latiou. As a translator Mr, (Jampbell has endeavoiu'ed to be liberal 
rather than elegant; to present as nearly as possible an English 
counterpart of the Gaelic. In so doing he lias acted with wisdom. 
Smooth^ written tales wo'have in abundajice ; indeed, the supply of 
them is so ample that their value is very slight. A faithful translation 
is ilMi marred by being rather rugged. A wild Indian in his native 
dress picturesque; but le^ him wash oft His paint and put on a shirt, 
cover his limbs with trousers instead of leggings, exchange his moc¬ 
casins for patent-leather boots, his blanket for a dress coat, and put a 
chimney-pot hat on his head instead of sticking feathers in his hair, 
and he becomes a grotesque being, having the sc\nblance of a European 
wi^iout either the manners or the grace. If he must assume the 
costume of civilized men, let hi^i be dressed in the simplest and plainest 
attire, so as to retain the face and gait of a savage, without being the 
caricature of a European. Mr. Oampbell by choosing good, homely 
English in which to deck out his tales, has rendered his translations 
infinitely more valuable and trustworthy. 

Of the tales themselves we shall not give any speeimens, but shall 
state the way in which they have been collected. The difficulties 
encountered by the collector were very great. Highland peasants are 
shy and reserved by nature, and labour under the delusion that to 
rej)eat a tale is a thing of which they ought to be ashamed. These 
points arc thus dwelt upon by Mr. CarnpbeU in his very inter,estmg 
introduction:— 

Highland peasants and fishermen, especially those dwelling in ’ the low¬ 
lands, are shy and proud, and even more pecftliarly sensitive to ridicule than 
peasants elsewhere. Many have a lurking oelief in the truth of the stories that 
they tell, and a rooted conviction tliat, anyone with’a better education will 
laugh at the belief, and the story, and tlie narrator and his language, if he should 
be weak enough to venture on English, and betray his knowlwge of Sgcultachd 
and Ills creed. He cannot imagine that anyone out of his own class can pos¬ 
sibly be amused by his frivolous pastimes. No one ever hitherto. * lie sees 
every year a summer flood of tourists, of all nations, pouring through his lochs 
and glens,.but lie l^nows as little of them as tliey know of him. Tne,shoals of 
herrings that enter Loch Tyne know as much^of the dun deer on the hill side 
as Londoners and Highland peasants know* of each other. Each gets an 
occasional peep at the other as tlve deer may sec the herrings papering on the^ 
rock—each affepts tlic other slowly^but surcly,^as the herrings do drive away 
the wild deer by attracting men to catch Uicm * but <hS want of a common 
language, here as elsewhere, keeps Highlands and Lowlands, Celt and Saxon, 
ns clearly separate as oil and water in the'same glass.’^—(p. xxii.) 

Mr. Campbell had the great advantage of being a thtt*ough master 
of Gaelic, having learned it when a child-, this gave him a great 
facility in prosecutijag his task. * He converse familiarly with the 
Highlandera in thei^pwn tongue, and thus won his way to their hearts. 
Peasants are everywhere communicative to those who, though dressed 
like gentlemen and foreigners by birth, are yet capable of understanding 
their dialect or patois. Besides, there were several friends who aid^ 
Mr. Campbell in his^ask, journeying through d^tricts seldom visited 
by tourists, questioning all the people they met, with, and thus dis¬ 
covering different versions of the same tale^ well as many fresh ones. 
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It is curious Ilow greatly some bf these tales resemble tliose current 
in Germany and Brittan}", and it would be an interesting task to 
collect them so as to make the points of resemblance and difference 
clearly apparent. .Mr. Campbell does not think that they “ ^l^te from 
any particular period, but 'that traces of all periods may be found in 
them—that various actors have played the same part time oifb of 
mind, and that their maiiHefs and customs are all mixed togetb|(r, and 
truly, though confusedly, represented—fhat giants,^and iairies, and 
enchanted princes were men ; that Hob Roy may yet wear many heads 
in Australia, and be a god or an ogre according to taste—that tales 
are but garbled popular history, of a long journey through forests and 
hills, inhabited*by savages and wild beasts; of events that occurred on 
the way* from east to west, in the year of grace, once upon a time.” 
(p. cxvi.) ^ 

It is not to be supposed that t^les handed dowp from generation 
to generation should continue in every respect the same. Each 
narrator makes trifling changes, each generation represents the minor 
details after its own fancy. The story remains, but the language 
varies.' After having given Mr. Campbell’s explanation of this, we 
pass on to consider what he says in his fourth volume about Celtic 
poetry:— * 


“ rirst, the manners are generally those of the day. The talcs arc like the 
feasts*-of the ^uper mahiac, the Emperor of the World, who confided to his 
doctor that all his rich food tasted of oatmeal brose. Kings live in cottages, 
and sit on low stools. When they have coaches, they open tiie door themselves. 
The queen saddles the king’s horse. The king goes to his stable when he hears 
a noise there. Sportsmen use guns. Supernatural old women are found, 
spinning ‘beyond’ it, in the warm place of nonour, in all primitive dwelling, 
even in a Lapland tent. The king’i mother puts on the fire, and sleeps in the 
common room, as the pedant does. The qock sleeps on the rafters, the sheep 
on the floor, the* bull b^ind the’door, A ladder is a pole, with pegs stuck 
throu^i^t. Horses put their noses ‘into’bridles. When all Ireland passes 
in review before the princess, they go in at fhe front door and out at the back, 
as they would through a bothy; and evCn that unexplained personage, the 
dauffhtef of the King of the Skies, has maids who chattel to her as freely as 
maids do to Highland mistresses. When the prince is at death’s door, for love 
of the beautiful lady in the swans’-dowi^ robe, and the queen-mother is in 
^ despair, she gdes to the kitchm to talk owjr the matter. The tales represent 
the actual every-day Ijfe of those* who tell them, with ^cat fidelity. They have 
done the same,^jn all likelihood, time out of mind, and'that which is not true of 
the present is, in all probability, trup of the past; and therefore something may 
be learned of forgotten ways of life. If much is of home ^owth, if the fight 
with the dragon takes place at the end of a dark, quiet Highland loch, where 
real whales actually blow and splash, these are landscapes which are not actually 
painted front nature, as skeis seen in thelsles,and thesemay be real pictures seen 
long ago by ourancestors. Men ride for days through f^kts, though the men who 
tellthein live in small islands, where’there are only arifWrees and bog-pine. There 
are traces of foreign or forgotten laws or customs. A man buys a wife as he 
would a cow, and^acquirSs a right to shoot her, which is acknowledged as good 
law.” (p. Ixviii.) ” Now comes the question, who were these powers of evil,Vho 
cannot resist iron? These fairies wli%shoot stone ftrrotzs, and are of the foes 
to the human race ? Js all this but a dim, hazy recollection of war between a 
people who had iron weapons and a race who had nat ? The race whose remains 
are found all over Europe btxvi.) * « 
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Nearly the whole of the fourth volume is devoted to an exhaustive 
discussion concerning the autnenticity of the poems attributed to 
Ossian. The subject is one which has now little interest for the 
general public. Yet it is a -subject which wjU always bo attractive to 
students of English literature and readers of poetry. To say that 
OssAii was*a favourite book of Bonaparte is not to stamp it with a 
title ti| our admiration. But poems which were imitated by Byron 
and gave pleasure to Goethe, certainly deserve our attention. We 
condense, then, the results of Mr. Oampbeirs research with respect to 
the Ossianic controversy:—a controversy which he declares it to be his 
“ ambition to lull fast asleep, for good and all.’’ 

Mr. Macpherson professed to have discovered manuscripts of ancient 
Gaelic poems: he translated thesp poems into bad English proSe. The 
badness of the translation proved no bar to the popularity of the 
poems. For a time they were universally read and praised. Some 
sceptics, of whom Dr. Johnson was the chief, alleged that Ossian’s real 
name was Macpherson. They demanded to see the ancient Celtic 
manuscript, and as it was not produced, denied that it had ever existed. 
Then came a reaction, and everybody was eager to decvy what once 
had been universally extolled. The conclusion was that Eiiglishmen 
came to regard Ossian as a myth and Macpherson as a forger, while 
Scotchmen have always held to it as an article of national faith that 
“ Fingal lived and Ossian sang.” Irishmen, instead of standing nex^fcral, 
took part in the strife. They had no doubts about the authenticity 
of the poems and of the existence of their reputed author; hut they 
maintained that they had been composed in Ireland, and that Ossian 
was an Irishman. Whether or not they were right in so thinking we 
shall not try to determine. * * 

It is unquestionable that Celtic manuscripts, three centuries old, are 
in existence; but no more ancierffc manuscripts cAn he piwduoed. Mac¬ 
pherson may have had such an one, yet even that one cquld not have 
contained the original of the Epics which he translated. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s theory is “ that about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
or the end of the seventeenth, or earlier, Highland bards- ma.^ have 
fused floating popular traditions into more Complete forms, engrafting 
their own ideas on what they found; and that Maephersbn ^und their 
works, translated, and altered theih; published the translation in 1760; 
made the Gaelic xeadjifor the press; published sam6 of it in 1763, 
and made away with the evidence of what he had done wh^n he found 
that his conduct blamed. I can see no other way out of the maze 
of testimony.” (p. 80.) Mr. Campbell also considers it to be proved 
“ that before 1760, when Macpherson made his^tour, there were plenty 
of manuscript and traditional poems^current in the Highland^, and'that 
he collected and usedithem; Mrs. Gallic, Lord Lynedoch, Dr. Fer- 
gusson, and others saw him engaged upon these materials, and he had 
no respect for his authorities, new or old. When J^e died, none of these 
materials were forthcoming; hut- those who know anything of Gaelic 
know what some of thgm^ust have ^n.” (p. 117.) 

After- the translator’s death, the Gaelic mauuscr^t was published. 
But it differed in several things from the translation, and many con- 
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tended that it had been made after the English version was concocted. 
Now, it appears that Macpherson was not a sufficiently good Gaelic 
scholar to have performed that task. “ I hold,” says Mr. Campbell, 
** that there is nothing to prove that Macpherson, Ossian, or i^y other 
individual, composed the Gaelic poems of 1807—or that they are older 
than Macpherson’s time as a whole—but there is a mass of evidevft to 
prove that he had genuiae hnaterials, some of which we* also h^e ^t 
for ourselves, and there is a strong presumption that hS had something 
which we had not.” “ Macpherson’s Ossian is, as I conceive, without 
doubt a composite work, to be ranked in the class which 1 have num¬ 
bered 5th and 6th ; poetry made up of various materials, ancient and 
modern, lik§ houses which I have seen in ancient Greece. There^ an 
old Corinthian capital is placed upsid^ down in one corner, its graceful 
acanthus leaves drooping upwards, ana beside it lies a liuted shaft, with 
boulders and turf resting upon it; ^ulptured wbit^ marble is mingled 
with ordinary stone of the roughest description, and the whole is bound 
together with lime and cement, overgrown with weeds, and, it may be, 
daubed with ignoble mud; but Macphersou’s Ossian, like the Greek 
hut, is, in the main, composed of genuine materials, and a clever anti¬ 
quary, or a good critic, might yet pick out all the old fragments, and 
mayhap arrange them more scientifically. To do so would be loss of 
labour, for we have a mass of similar materials, Scotch and Irish. 
The Greek hqt, with all its incongruities, dirt, and discomfort, with its 
dress*of shrubs and lichens, and utter disregard of the rules of archi¬ 
tecture, is more likely to attract a painter’s eye than the most sym¬ 
metrical museum of antiqiPities, geology, and botany, or the most 
luxurious brick palace in Loudon; and so Ossian has attracted the 
notice and the admiiation of famoufe men, who would not have bestowed 
a thought upon popular tales knd ballads separately arranged and 
classed in due order, a& I have §triveii<to do with my stores. 

** Oes^ is auction, but a structure founded upon facts, a work built mainly 

of Scotch materials, worked by Scotch minds long ago—a very famous work a 

century old, which is known mr and wide, while tluft of honest John Gillies is 

almost ^uite unknown. But the fame of the architect is net to be toveted, for 

the stigma of dishonesty rests xpon his name. Macpherson undoubtedlj tried 

to deceive, and especially when he denied to Ireland all share in the heroes of 

Ossian, and hoemed to claim entire yrqjrk. as his own invention.”—(p. 250.) 
• ^ 

It is certainly unplea^nt to renounce firmly established convictions, 

yet we canifot help admitting that poetry of great excellence was 
current in the Highlands many^ centuries prior to the birth of Mac¬ 
pherson, that he was neither the creator of Fingal, nor the “ father of 
Ossian.” The best proofs of the existence of that poetry ar^ these 
volumes of Popular ^ales.” The*race whichcould transmit the latter 
from one generation to another could easily keep thousands of verses 
in remembrance. A hundi*ed years ago it was far easier than now to 
collect these tales an^ poems. Macpherson either collected poems, or 
else made use of the manuscript of a previous collector. As the fashion 
and desire of his day was for epics, be fused jponular ballads into pre¬ 
posterous epics. Bui while ceasing to question the reality of Ossian, we 
ahall never admire* his works till they are presented to us in more at¬ 
tractive language than the jargon "eipployed by Macpherson. We 
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hope, then, that some Celtic ajitiquary or critic will endeavour to sepa¬ 
rate what is genuine in the Gaelic version from what has been inter¬ 
polated ; that he will produce a close and agreeable translation of what 
he deenas authentic, and thereby compose a volume*which is certain to 
be more read and appreciated than Maepherson’s Poems of Ossian—a 
voluhie which will be a valuable addition, and be worthy of a promi¬ 
nent f lace in Epglish litei^ure. Who cohld be better qualified for 
the successful accomplishment of that task than the able translator of 
the “ Popular Tales of the West Highlands” ? 

Good Celtic poetry would ))e truly welcome at a time like the present, 
when volumes of English poetry are very rare, and volumes of English 
verse very abundant. Of the latter, Mr. Fulford’s volume^ is a favour¬ 
able specimen. The longer pieces contained in it are dreary, but the 
shorter ones are rather pretty. He writes, however, with much better 
taste than the anonymous author* of “ The Last Judgment.”’’ The 
following passage which, in the argument is eiftitlcd the “ Death of 
Death,” if not the best, is certainly the most extraordinary in the 
volume. It is the Last Day: Death has taken the last dart out of 
his quiver, mortally wounded himself with it, and thenr— 

“ Uttering loud woe and breathing curses fell, 

He glides through the wide-opened mouth of lIcU. 

With huge amazement and extreme affright. 

Infernal legions view the liidcous sight! 

Chief, Satan, and his first-bom daughter. Sin, 

While tears—the first they ever shed—begin 
Freely to flow, with deep dismay behold 
Their offspring sole in agony untold. 

Meanwhile the Monste^—though in dark despair, 

Kevived, to breathe once ijiore nis native air. 

Tenacious still of life, now ebbing fast— 

Sees, ^niidst maligtffint glances round him cast. 

The form of Satan; while the sight, unblest 
And dismal, though oft seen, wakes in his. breast 
Emot ions fierce and hellish; then, with strong 
Innate propension, fed and fostered long. 

And mighty evpn in his mortal^pain— 

Dark parricide works in his frenzied brain. 

And yields him one*last parting gleam of joy, 
in hope the Prince df Darkness To destroy. 

Writhina in rage he strives to rais^ his head. 

And lift nis body from its fiery bed, 

To seize once more his welhpons of renown. 
iXxt all in vain. Exhausted he sinks down, 

Unable to perform-his fell intent. 

His quiver empty andjbis darts all* spent. 

In madness and despair his cries now'rend 
The air, while Sin and Satan o'er him bend: 

And on them fixing liis pernicious eyes, 

His hellish parents cursing fierce—bodies(pp. 37, 38.) 

f ^ Saul, a Dramatic Poem; Elizabeth, an Historical Ode; and other Poems." 
By William Fulford, Ut.A* London : Bell and Daldy.a 1862. 

* “The Last Judgment: a Poem, in Twelve Books,*’ , A new Edition, revised 
and amended. London : Uongman & Co. Edinburgh : W. P. Klmmo. 1862. 
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Herr Bamstorff has added another the many works relating to 
Shakspeare’a writings, and has propounded theories concerning them 
even more far-fetch^ and absurd than have ever been advanced. It 
is the ** Sonnets” Which he deals with, and his book is entitled a Key 
to them.* A few sentences, extracted from the introduction, will ex¬ 
plain the aim, and will enable our readers to understand th£ blufi&rs 
of the author. “ The subjects of the poet’s muse in^hese sonrets is 
no Earl of Southampton, no Earl of Pembroke, no Queen Elizabeth, 
no Mrs. Vernon, no corporeal mistress, but genim and the drama.” 
“ Sbakspeare in these sonnets, holding before his own individuality the 
mask of allegory, presents, to those who will stop to scrutinize, a picture 
of his inner selft He describes the secret thoughts of his heart;— 
Firstly, in the form of an appeal addressed by his mortal to his im¬ 
mortal man, his prescribed external ir^dividuality to his inner self, his 
intellectual power, his intellectuality, genius (Sonnets i., cxxvi). 
Secondly, by the symbol of a mistress, an outward mundane love, whose 
womb his genius is to fructify, he gives us his innermost thoughts upon 
the drama or his art (Sonnets cxxvii., clii). William Shakspeare, the 
actor, the lowly, disregarded, uncomprehended man of the age in which 
* he lived, dictates these verses to his Genius. Upon this latter is im¬ 
posed the love-task of raising the former to undying honour and fame 
among mankind. His genius must triumph over the unfavourable 
circumstances •of hirth 'and fortune; or, failing to do so, sink like his 
body into earth and oblivion.” (pp. xiv., xv.) The foregoing passage 
carries its refutation on its face. It is difficult to believe that it can 
have been seriously written,* If anything, the next passage is even 
more absurd:—“ The sonnets are dedicated to a person whose initials 
are TV. J£. We verfture now tp declare that it seems to us very 
probable, looking at sonnets cxxxv. and cxxxvi., that these letters 
stand for the wdrds William to (p. xvi.) How unfortunate 

it is for^his wonderful theory, that M. Pbilarcte Chasles should have 
discovered that thesonnets are dedicated by, anil not to, W. H.! 

The late Lord Jeffrey was the first to set the Sxample of republishing 
review articles. To do likewise has now become thd custom,^ Some 
literary critics have uniformly discountenanced the practice. The 
writers in th^ Saturday Beview have been exceptionally severe on the 
collectoL's of essays. They*have repeatedly demonstrated, that articles 
which were composbd'for a specid purpose, and were destined for a 
particular journal, could not possibly be worth reading in a collective 
form, and that to republish them was a sort of treasoi^ One of their 
number has btoken the law which they ^hemselves promulgated. What 
bis punishment will be wa cannot tell. He may either be summarily 
beheaded, slowly pressed to death, or ilayed alive; in any case, he will 
assuredly have a short shrift and a terrible doom. But though the 
barrister who has collected the “Essays”® contributed by him to that 
journal may have beeiv guilty of rashness, the public will thank him for 

-——-_ t 

* A Key to Shc^espiare’a Sonnets.'^ By D. Ban&tojfT. Translated from tlie 
German by T. G. QTahc,m. London: Trubner and Co. 1962.' 

* “Essays.” ByaBarristep London; Smith, Elder, and Co. 1862. 
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daring to present it with an interesting and clever volume. The essays 
it contains are the cream .of lflie Saturday Review ; none of them are 
silly, impertinent, or personal; they are the productions of an able 
clear-h^led man, such essays, in short, as nobody need blush to own 
and nobody read with disgust when they first appeared. 

Edmond Texier’s Essays “concerning the Things of the Present 
thoroughly deserve a perusal. We* shall glance at the salient 
points in the principal esihys. The one on “Women’' is partly a 
satire and partly a complaint. French marriage customs are reprobated 
as being intolerable, and the education of French girls is denounced as 
most imperfect. M. Texier declaims against the notion of every girl 
being sure to get a husband if she possess a sufficient dowry; while if 
she be undowered she must remain unmarried. It would havHJ been no 
information to his countrymen *liad he added, what we shall state for 
the benefit of our,readers, that4)n(j branch of the business of Insurance 
Companies in France is to provide dowries for children, and that pro¬ 
vident parents, as soon as a child is born to them, begin to pay a yearly 
sum to a company so as to ensure a dowry for the child if it lives to a 
marriageable age. M. Texier asks, “ What can be more absurd, 
romantic, and dangerous, than the uniform education wliieh is imparted 
to young girls of any rank and fortune ? As they are all so similar, 
all fashioned after the same model, each one having the same ideas, 
tastes, and pretensions, the self-same education, in short,hs the other, 
why consider it a crime in young men to prefer those wlio, in addition 
to the sum total of the qualities and accomplishments acquired at a 
boarding-school, have the substantial attij^ction of a dowry,”' “ It is 
the false education of young girls and their relative inferiority which 
explain, and to a certain extent justify, the oj^ressive dowry-tax.’* 
“ The fathers and mothers of families* instead of protesting against the 
exorbitant demands of young men in tjie mattw of dowries,should give 
their daughters such a practical education as will implant in them a 
taste for domestic virtues. If,they wish their daughters to be Espoused 
for their own sakes, make women of them and not drawing-room 
puppets."* “Money marriages have been so successful that no others 
take plate now-a-days. We have ceased** to espouse a heart, an intel¬ 
lect, or a woman : we only marjy a dowry.” There is a ^eat deal of 
truth in thes^emarks, but tbe'^vil can beimore easily deplore,^ than 
remedied. M. Texleivholds up to his countrymen •aifd countrywomen 
the example of England, and bids them profit by it. Unfortunately, 
he has over-estimated, when he hai not imagined the advantages 
enjoyed by us iS this matter. In France it is the rule f(w money. In 
Engird it is by no means the*rule to marry^ only for love ; but when 
a match is made ujp in England, alV other, save pecuniary considerations 
are not systematically ignored. English girls are very imperfectly 
educated, yet they are leas frivolous than French girls, and in the main 
make better wives. Englishwomen do not consider that marriage 
are made only to be broken. They look upon the married state 

j j -- - ... 

* ** Lea Choses du temps present.” Far Edmond Texier. Paria: J. Hetz^ 

1662 . > 
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as one in which there are many 'difficult duties to be discharged, and 
many heavy cares to be uijdergone, Frenchwomen, on the other hand, 
are too apt to regard the day of marriage as the day of escape from 
bondage, and before they have been long married arc very prone to 
consider liberty synonymous with licence. Under the present system, 
French husbands are driven to make the acquaintance of women 
they love, and to live with* the wives whom they inarnr. Thei^ con¬ 
duct may be called criminal, but it is hard'to stigmatife a necessity as 
a crime. Whether or not the better education of French girls will 
cure the existing evil remains to be proved. Certainly, the mischief 
now caused is so widespread and disastrous that nothing can possibly 
intensify or increase it. 

In the^ Essay on “ Drawing-rooms^” M.* Texier laments that itie 
old custom of meeting in certain houses for the purpose of conversing 
is dying out, and that ladies and gantlfemen now assemble to listen to 
music, or to view private theatricals. He asserts that one consequence 
of this is a marked deterioration in literary style. The chief excel¬ 
lence of the style of the classical French writers is its extreme simpli¬ 
city and clearness. Every word is in the right place, every phrase is 
intelligible, and there is no straining after effect. The style of even 
the best moderh writers is very different: it is far more brilliant, but 
less pleasing; attracts by its sparkle, but does not impress by its 
point.^ M. Texier believes that “ if one of the literary princes of 
former times were to revisit us, he would, perhaps, read with pleasure 
our romances and plays; but, wliile perfectly understanding the lan¬ 
guage as it is now written, .would possibly discover that our writers 
have a kind of accent, and we should make the same impression on 
him that our Southern countrymen make upon us. Nearly all con¬ 
temporary authors are more or less distinguished by this accent, that 
is to say, wheniheir pen.s are ir^ their'hands, and they have been so 
ever s^nce wejiave ceased and forgotten how to chat.” The same 
thing m^y be said of English authors. (Never liave such easy, natural, 
and graceful writings been produced in this 'country as during the 
reign of Queen Anne. At no other period have literary men been 
more social, or learned more from converse ‘with each other. The men 
of that day wrote like gentlemen; the^efegance and simplicity of their 
style have rehdered the most trivial 'things they penj^ed worthy of 
perusal. The majority of the writers of our d^y hardly know each 
other’s names, and seldom see each other’s faces. Whatever be the 
cause, certain it is that the style'of the present generation is rhetorical 
and artificiaU We are pleased with it, as with every ^other fashion of 
the mhment; but it is very doubtful Whether it will be admired and 
enjoyed a hundred years ^ence. ‘ 

A very sad paper is that which treats of the condition of workwomen 
in France. We are accustomed to regard our needlewotaen as the 
n^t unhappy beings alive, yet they are hardly more deserving of our 
pity and charity than'their French sisters. We shall translate a sjiort 
exi^t which is quoted from M. Boucher de j^er^es, and which puts 
their case very clearly and impresAvely;— 

“ A workwoman, who labours for twdve hoursdaily, receives barely enough 
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to satisfjr her huns^cr, and has nothing left wherewith to pay for her clothes 
and lodgings. In the country, thte wages of factory and shop girls and day- 
workers are teupence; these, however, are the lucky or skilful ones, for many 
get no more than sevenpeuce-halfpenny, sixpence, or fivepence a day. I know 
some who, when working at home, cannot obtain more than fourpence by 
twelve hours’ work. Be it understood that they are neither fed, nor lodged, 
receive nefther fuel nor candles; they get fourpence and nothing more. There 
are sqjpe who hire themselves for food alone, afid>others who work for absolutely 
nothing, being (fbligcd to serve an apprenticeship, which lasts several years. 
Such, in our state of civilization, is the lot of an indigent woman.” 

Surely, M. Texier is fully justified in asserting that many French¬ 
women might envy tho condition of negro slaves. Slaveholders make 
wt)men work; but they do not suffer them to die of hunger or cold- 
We know, of course, why thesd workers are so badly paid; they are 
too numerous. In France, as iolEngland, the complaint is very general 
that men are sup*erscding women in many branches of industry. The 
Emperor cau do much j but what would it avail if he were to decree that 
henceforth women were to bo solely employed in certain shops ? The 
result would be that the shopmen thus deprived of work would engage 
in some other pursuit which is now carried on by worrten. The ques¬ 
tion is one which cannot be adequately discussed here^ as for a remedy 
for the evil, it will puzzle tho greatest statesman to suggest one. It 
is clear, however, that something must be done, and that speedily. 
Why are the soldiers in tho French army deteriorating every genera¬ 
tion ? Because their mothers are half starved. Why is woman’s 
virtue but a name among a certain class in France ? Because French 
workwomen cannot subsist by the labour of their hands. We might 
multiply our questions, but sutficiijnt has been s;iid to prove the im¬ 
portance of tho subject, and how much it requires to be considered and 
dealt with. • ^ 

The other contents of this volumft are of a lighter character than 
those we have specified. There are many telling hits hi it, aad^several 
home-truths. The prevailing follies of the hour are exposed with 
cleverness and* vivacity, as well as with good humour. ,Many a 
pointed sarcasm is levell^^ against th(V ladies tor delighting to make 
their figures resemble huge moving mushrooms. M. Texier might 
have spared himself the troul^ of trying to make crhtbliue collapse 
under ridicufe. Fortunately, it is^a fashion, and pf# all earthfy thin^ 
the fashions of fom^e attire are the most (instable anc^ fleeting. We 
shall live to see crinoline laughed ah by those who now wear it, as we 
have lived to hear ladies express surprise how they or their mothers 
could wear head-dresses three feet in height, and petticoats which 
stop*ped short abruptly a little bolow the krtee§. It is but a few years 
since ladies’ waists had ascended to about their shoulders, and since 
they were half the circumference which they now are. Only yester¬ 
day their bonnets ornamented the backs of their beads: they now rise 
like towers over their foreheads. Let i;is not Ife too anxious, however, 
for the abandonment of crinoline. Who can tell what monstrosity will 
succeed it ? . * * • 

In the preface M. T^er observes his volume* should not be read 
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consecutively, but bit by bit. «Thero are things in it which will suit 
everybody’s taste, and although it is Unfit to be perused at a sitting, 
yet very few who begin will leave it unfinished. 

' The systems of short-hand writing which have been successively 
invented, practised, and discarded are described and criticised with 
clearness and impartiality by Mr. Levy in his History of^that^irt.^ 
It is curious how many, ioiventors in this, as in other field^ have 
been merely copyists. They seem to have fancied that^to have afightly 
altered a preceding system was to have invented a new one. Mr. Levy 
approves most highly of Taylor’s system, it being the one which he 
employs. We quite agree with him. It is very simple and can be 
easily acquii’ed. Of course, each one is best pleased with the system 
which h^ himself has acquired or discovered. The onl}*' test of hne 
system being superior to another is ttie length of time during which 
it has been popular, or the number oS persons who have adopted it. 
Taylor’s system wil^ stand either of these tests, as well, if not better, 
than any other. Those, however, who would judge of this for them¬ 
selves should read Mr. Levy’s curious and carefully compiled volume. 

Mir. Charles Allston Collins has produced a work,^ which, in sporting 
phrase, is a cross between a novel and a book of travel. He describes 
the incidents of a real journey, but the persons who make it are fic¬ 
titious. There are many amusing things in these volumes, yet the two 
volumes might have been condensed into one with great advantage. 
The journey i^ made from Calais to Geneva. Two Englishmen, who 
had visited the former town and found living there very dull work, 
determined to* procure a vehicle and a horse, and travel by road to the 
latter. One of them is always desponding, the other always sanguine. 
These characteristics are manifestec^by each with wearisome uniformity 
on every occasion. It is clown amd pantaloon on their travels. There 
is great truth and not a little humour *jn the account of their adven¬ 
tures in quest oY a horse. As U matter of course they are imposed. 
upon,*avd an ‘animal that falls dead lame shortly after setting out i» 
palmed olf on them* by its French owner! Frenphmen know as well as 
we do ajl the tricks of the stable. The expedition is abandoned almost 
as soon as begun. .After a sojourn in Parisj^the travellers makeninother 
attempt to procure a suitable horse, and this time are more fortunate. 
Accordingly they go on their way r^^icing, and after ^everal adven¬ 
tures, a^*rive at Ctenpva. lu would^ have been better had the author 
contented himself with giving a simple narrative of the journey, in 
place of composing this hybrid mwork. There are many things to be 
seen in the out-of-the-way towns of France, as new^m their way as 
those which hre witnessed in Timbucteo, Unhappily, the writers of 
the day thyik they haye failed in tb^ir duty unless they present some¬ 
thing to the world of which the form is original. If they cannot do 
more, they content themselves with giving nicknames to everything, 


7 “HUtory of Short-Hand Writing.” By Mathias Levy. And “Tayfor'a 
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and they show themselves in this i;espect on a par with schoolboys. 
Mr, Collins always speaks of Calais as “ Malaise ” in his first volume, 
but forgets to be artificial towards the close of the second, and simply 
calls it Calais. Thinking, probably, that his work would receive little 
'attentidh if it were entitled a Journey by Road from Calais to Geneva, 
befalls ijj “ A Cruise upon Wheels.” This affectation deserves the 

heavier censure, because in his case it is ^aerfluous. 

WHen young» authors do*not strive to bo funny, they endeavour to 
write finely. We cannot wonder that in either case they should fail 
to compose what will please and endure. A Loss Gained”^ is so fidl 
of word-painting as to be almost unreadable. Doubtless, some will 
like it because of its faults. The heroine is an attractive young girl; 
sht is fresh from a boarding-school, but it is difficult to’believe that 
even a boarding-school miss couVl talk by the page in such a strain as 
this;—“Yes, already the last fa>-like shafts of colour glint up into tho 
sky, and the world’is many tones more gray; at oqce the fallows begin 
to seethe, and the denser air feels frosty, for winter is but a short way 
off, and little would tempt him back again.” (p. 71.) 

The most extraordinary novel that has been published for many a 
day is the “ Weird of the Wentworths.”!^ To convey an adequate 
notion to our readers of the incoherent nature of the plot is almost 
impossible; yet, though we may fixil, we shall make the attempt. 
There is first a chapter to explain the meaning of the titlei “ Weird,’* 
ordinarily means witch or wizard, and employed b^ the author to 
signify a doom or fate that hangs over a family. In this case the doom 
had a very singular origin. Immediately before the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, one of his faithful followers, Sir Ralph de Vere, obtains as 
tho reward of his services the possQSsions of his cousin, the “ Countess 
of Wentworth in her own right, and Abbess of St. Clement’s, a monastic 
pile on the hanks of the Wye.’ ’ ^ided by his Puritan soldiers, Sir Ralph 
murders the monks, who, according <o Johannes Scotus, dwelt there, 
turns out his cousin and the nuns into the open air, and takes tip his 
quarters for the night p her rbom. Either the Abbess or her ghost, 
the authew will qpt say which it was, as his duty is merely to.“ relate 
facts, net to settle matters^of belief, appears to Sir Ralph during the 
night. In a long and singularly confused song, the apparition calls 
upon him to repent, or else Ijis descen(^nts will die«youn^. Sir 
Ralph, or, as ile is now styled, Earl^de Vere, probaJ)ly enraged by her 
singing, which, if equa’! to her grammar, was much worse.than a street 
performer’s, indignantly declines. As a necessary consequence, all 
the wicked ear¥s descendants died before they reached middle life. 
Johannes Scotus is of opinion that such occurrences are oy no means 
unusdal. If so, it might be well fejr insurance offices to compile tables 
especially adapted for “ Weird” lives. He seems to have omitted to 
notice another curse which the ill-used abbess entailed on her descend- 

® 4* A Loss Gained.” By Philip Cresswell. ' London : Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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ants, that is, to have a wonderful capacity for writing verses quite as 
bad as her own. The autl)or takes car^that the “ Weird” is fulfilled; 
for, in the space of two moderately large volumes, he kills off upwards 
of a dozen of his ])pncipal characters, to say nothing of the minor ones 
who die like flies in winter; Some of the events related possess his¬ 
torical interest. For example, it is information to learn tjiat njojiks 
and nuns were to he found in England when Cromwell was Protector. 
We are also told for the first time that, *wlien George IV. walking, 
it was customary for gentlemen who had quarrelled during dinner to 
step out on the lawn and fight a duel, while the ladies sat quietly in 
the drawing-room, and the children and servants of the family enjoyed 
the spectacle ! The quantity of profane swearing, represented by the 
usual letters,'which these pages contain, baffles description ; ive canaot 
hut marvel that the printer should hate had a sufficient number of the 
fourth letter of the alphabet at his disfosal. In his preface, the author 
solemnly repudiates.the swearing; "having done so, ne fancied perhaps 
that he had rendered it harmless. Altogether it is as difficult to find 
a parallel to this remarkable work as it will be difficult to find any one 


who will care to read it to the end. 

The author bf “ The Last Days of a Bachelor,” is wholly deficient 
in the fertilitj^of invention which is the characteristic of Johannes 
Scotus. Mr. Allan seems to have the power which was denied to the 
Israelites, of making bricks without straw: he had nothing to say, and 
requithd two volumes for the purpose of making that known. A whole 
chapter is borrowed from Mrs. Barrett Browning. French authors are 
also laid under contribution for ideas, and the whole work is rambling 
and disjointed. Some of the chapters seem to have been intended for 
separate publication., « 

■ A novelist who abandons subjects with which he is familiar, and 
selects those which he^is incompetent^, to treat, will produce as bad a 
work as a man who is wholly disqualified for writing a novel. As a 
writef of what may be called social novels, Mr, Whyte Melville has 
few equals. Yet there has seldom been a greater failure than his his¬ 
torical novel, entitle^d the “Queen’s Maries.” A gjreat deal is said 
in it about the beauty of ^ueeu Mary, ^,nd not a little in praise of 
Bothwell; but the plot is badly constructed, and the personages are 
historically* untrue. It is^ doubtful the historical novel be not a 
mistake. History, when properly written, is as intebesting as any 
romance, and besides, ft is history and not romance. The picture 
which Mr. Melville draws of th« Scottish Court is one which no his¬ 
torian would venture to draw, and we cannot see whyu novelist should 
encroach on the historian’s field, and yet exercise a licence which the 
latter dara not employ, ' Sir Wdter ^ott, it is true, did not sferuple 
to do this; but sdthough his novels are incomparable productions, 
they have done more to propagate erroneous and injurious notions con¬ 
cerning historical personages than any works ever penned. Perhaps 


__ 
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the ill-success of the present v/ork wilL prevent Mr. Melville from pro¬ 
ducing others like unto it, and cause him to choose subjects about 
which he can discourse more agreeably than the excellences of Queen 
Mary and the virtues of BothwelL ^ 

Whatever Mr. Thackeray writes is certain to be read: there is no 
TuscfM^ty, then, for giving a detailed account of his last noveL^^ If it 
be not so good as we have a right to expeqfc /rom him, it is a much 
better 8ne than most other authors could supply. None of the cha¬ 
racters are new; but are all well drawn. None of the reflections 
are fresh; but all of them are pointed. The old sarcasms are repeated 
in nearly the same words. The pictures of life with which we are 
familiar, reappear with very slight variations of outline and colouring. 

Onc^ a novelist has become so popular that every line byhifn will fetch 
a high price and find eager readeis, it were almost too much to expect 
that he will be very solicitous alj&ut how he writes, or care much for 
the opinions of posterity. Under *tliese circumstiinces, he considers 
fame to imply a large balance at his banker’s. Perhaps he is right. 
It is writers who have no need of a banker, and lovers who have no 
money, wlio write for fame and marry for love. Every one has the 
option of doing what pleases him, and we should not be angry if some 
men strive after immortal renown and others are satisfu^l with present 
praise and handsome pay. No matter how feeble Mr. Thackeray’s 
future works may be, he has secured for himself a place in our litera¬ 
ture which he will ever retain. His later novels art^ far tnferior his 


earlier ones, but his^ worst productions are far superior to the “ Sensa¬ 
tion” novels that are so detestable and so fashionable. It would be a 
happy thing if some writers of the day would employ the beautiful 
English of Mr. Tliackcray, and could combine, as he does, the dignity 
of the scholar with the poli.slx of the gentleman. 

Ten years ago, M. Edmond Abisut became sud^eril 3 ' famous as a novel¬ 
ist. In a short space of time he producetf other works, all of wTiich found 
as many readers and admirers as his first. Then he took to ^v^iting 
political pamphlets, which excited as much notice as his novels. Of 
late he ha.** done .little in the way of novel-writing, and from vyhat he 
has done*we are constrained^o conclude that his career as a novelist is 


ended. One of his most recent novels is a farce, divided into chapters 
instead of acts.^ It is called “ Nose of gn Attorney.The title 
is certainly grotesque, yet it correjtly indicates 1;hft subject ‘of the 
book. The hero, M. Alfred L’Ambert, is orieTof a race attorneys: 
he has inherited a large fortune and a^splendid practice, and he denies 
himself no luxut^ and declines no business. 


“ He had sucked in good principles with his mother’s milk. He utterly 
despised all the political novelties introduced into France since the-catastrophe 
of 1789. In his eyes the French nation consisted of three classes—the cler^, 
the nobility, and the middle class—an admirable notion, and one which a few 
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members of the Senate now entertain. He modestly considered himself as 
belonging to the middle class, yet had secrtt aspirations after the aristocracy of 
the long-robe. He regarded the majority of the Trench nation with profound 
contempt, that mass of peasants which is" called the people, or the vile multi¬ 
tude. lie mixed 'vftth the people as little as ‘possible, out of respVct for his 
charming person, which he loved and fondly cnerished. Plump, healthy and 
strong as apike, lie was convinced that the people weregudgeons eycpiessl^reated 
by Providence for the snstenailce of tlie gentlemen pike. In his own house he 
was a capital fellow, as nearly every selfish mSn is : in the* law courts, at the 
club, in the attorneys* hall, at the meetings of tbfc society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, and in the fencing-school, he was looked on with esteem. He was a first- 
rate fencer and boon-companion, a generous lover when his heart was smitten, 
and a trustworthy friend among men of his own rank; he was one of the most 
amiable of creditors when he received interest for his advances \ in his tastes he 
was delidkte, and was fastidious in. his dress, being always as prim as a new 
pin; he was a regular church-goer,and frequented the green-room of the opera 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; ie would have Jbecn the most perfect 
gentleman of his tiuie, both physically and morally, if he had not been dread¬ 
fully short-sighted and been obliged to wear spectacles.”—(pp. 8,9.) 

This paragon of excellence quarrels with a Turk about an opera-dancer: 
having given the Turk a blow on the nose, a duel takes place to enable 
the Turk to dvenge the insult. Nothing will satisfy the Turk except 
to deprive his adversary of the organ on which the blow had fallen, and 
he succeeds in cutting off the fine aquiline nose of M. L’Ambert. The 
attorney is in despair, and offers to pay any sum, or suffer any 
pain •provided his nose can Jbe replaced. Doctor Bernier assures him 
that this can be done in two ways, either by fornjing a fresh nose out 
of the flesh o'n the forehead or else by making an incision in the arm, 
and keeping the arm ana the nose in contact for thirty days, then 
shaping a nose out qf the flesh which adheres, M, L’Ambert rejects 
the first method because it will leave an ugly scar, and thereby spoil 
the beauty of ^his fbre^ad ; nor can Ac bring himself to endure the 
pain of the second. Whereupdii the author remarks:—“ Our genera¬ 
tion ts^courageous enough, yet it shrinks from-pain. The fault lies 
with our parents, who have reared us m cotton-wool.” By offering a 
large inward to a ypung and healthy water-carrier, the requisite piece 
of flesh is procurea from his arm. The #peration succeeds perfectly, 
and M. L’Ambert returns into society as handsome as ever. However, 
he neglects the water-carqer, who becomes a drunkard^ The attorney’s 
nose thereupon# g;*ow8 red 'and floated, and ^ only cured when the 
water-carrie^; is found, ahd forced to live abstemiously. Whenever his 
nose troubled him, he promised to do every possible thing for the latter, 
hut as soon as it became well lie broke all his pronflses. At last be 
awakes on tlie morning of his wedding-day and finds his nose gone. It 
is suppose that the.wdter-carrier.is dead. M, L’Ambert reuiains a 
bachelor, gives up his profession, gets an artificial nose of enamelled 
silver, and spends bis time in amassing money and drinking*the choicest 
wines. One day he meets the water-carrier, who states that on M. 
L’Amhert withdrawifig his pension he was obliged to seek for work, 
had apprenticed himself to a machine-maker, and had lost the armlrom 
which the nose was «ut. It is ifiedless to dl)s^tve .'that many things 
in this tale are net to he implicitly accept, any more than in Vol¬ 
taire’s Huron and Candide. M. About wished to moralize, and has 
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done so indirectly. The sulferiijgs of L’Ambert are described for 
the purpose of enforcing his moral. We should rejoice if all moral 
tales were as readable as the foregoing one. M. About is master of 
such a syrkling and graceM style, that his works &re readable, even 
when they are hardly worth the trouble of reading. 

A^novelift generally draws upon his im^ination for his facts. If a 
story b| true to i^ature, wedo,not concern ourselves about the accuracy 
of its details. So with a play ; if the dialogue be natural and the action 
of the characters logicd, it matters little whether the scenery be so 
well painted and planned as to make us forget that we are in a theatre, 
and the costumes of the actors so well chosen as to induce us to regard 
therp as the beings of another age or nation. It is undoubtedly an ad¬ 
vantage when everything is in keeping, when the language, the acting, 
and the scenery are alike perfect.! It is equally pleasing when a novel, 
of which the scene ie laid in a foreign country, contains true pictures 
of the country and of the manners of its inhabitants. A man domes¬ 
ticated in a country of which he is not a native, has greater facilities for 
furnishing his own countrymen with a trustworthy account of it than a 
man born and bred therein. The former knows what things his coun¬ 
trymen would like to understand about, and he writes length con¬ 
cerning various things which the latter would never dream of men¬ 
tioning. For example, Mr, Adolphus Trollope has furnished us with 
truer, fuller, and fresher sketches of Tuscan life than* a natiw of 
Florence could have done. The Florentine would omit many details 
on which Mr. Trollope dwells in his novel of “ Marietta he‘would 
think them superfluous. Of course, an Itdiau is already acquainted 
with them; but as we arc not Italians, we receive the information with 
• extreme pleasure. We remarked tha^ Mr. Trollope^ novel ** La Beata”* 
contained many particulars relating to Florence which were uot to be 
found in any guide-book, and we may say the saiSe of the*present work. 
In “ La Beata” we were introduced, for the first time, to*a Flor^fltino 
tallow-chandler—a personage of greater importance? in Italy than in 
England, but of whose ^social position and public functions travellers 
in Italy are wholty ignorant. In “Marietta” a -Florentine money¬ 
lender is depicted, and thoug# men of his craft are to be found all over 
the world, yet Giuseppi Palli has*tnany characteristics whiob are pecu¬ 
liar to a native^ Florence. * . * , 

The story runs thus* Count Luifkrdi, beceming impoverished, is 
forced to part with his estate and his ^lace. They are purchased by 
Count Perini, whg is soon obliged to mortgage them deeply, in order 
to obtain money wherewith to g^ble. His land-steward, Carlo Palli, 
advances the full value o^the estat^ of which-he ultimately.becomes 
the owner. Giuseppi, the brother oftJarlo, lends money on the sectirity 
of the palac^ and both expect to be the joint possessors of the entire 
property. To keep it intact, it is planned that Carlo’s son shall marry 
Giuseppi’s daughter. But Giovanni cares little fcr his cousin Laura. 
The latter loves and is loved by Sebastidn, the great-nephew of the 
deceased Count Rioald®, a*d the inhejitor of his title. Marietta, the 
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daughter and only child of the count, forma the project of saving 
enough to repurchase the family mansion. She lives with and keeps 
house for her uncle, the Canon Giacomo do Lunardi, and manages to 
put aside something every y^r out of his* scanty income. Sp devoted 
18 she to this, that she refuses to marry Guido Guidi, who thereupon 
enters the church. Years roll on, and Marietta acquire^ a sunw^hich 
will buy back the Lunardi J^alace should it be put up for sale. Giuseppi 
Palli does not wish that it should slip through his hands, and tnerefore 
advances to its owner a larger sum than it could possibly fetch. Guido 
Guidi, or rather Canon Guidi, wishes to get possession of Marietta’s 
money, as he thinks the command of it will enable him to obtain pre* 
ferment. He tries to persuade Sebastian to become a priest, and thus 
make if useless for Marietta to acquire tKe palace. Thinking it will 
farther bis designs, he does not scruple to compass the death of the 
old Canon Giacomo by poison. In lict, he is the,villain of the novel. 
The result is that'the money-lender, Giuseppi Palli, obtains the palace ; 
that he consents to the marriage of his daughter Laura with Sebastian, 
when the latter is dowered by Marietta with the sum which she had 
accumulated, and in this way the Lunardi palace reverts to its legiti¬ 
mate possessors. Carlo Palli marries the girl whom he loves, and 
though the guilt of the wicked Canon Guidi is brought home to him, 
he threatens his accusers so frightfully that they keep the matter a 
seci^t. canon prospers, obteins the highest priestly honours, and 

dies in the odour of sanctity. We shall end our notice of this first- 
rate novel by advising all who like a well-written and most interesting 
story to peruse it, and by quoting the author’s reflections on the 
character of Canon Guidi:— 


• • 

** During the whole of the long* career marked out into stages by these sue-* 
cessive promotions and successes, the C^on, Confessor, Bishop, Cardinal, pur¬ 
sued the dignified tenor^f his piosperous way, approved, admired, respected, 
envici^ honoured. And when he died, men put a fine marble, with a magnilo¬ 
quent inscription, over his grave, and hunc a red hat by a long cord from the 
lofty vault above it. 

“This was his re>(ard; a due and fairly earned one. <Do not Jet us grudge 
it to him; or fancy that owr moral sense, y: poetical or other justice, is out¬ 
raged by the record of such a proper and normal series of circumstances. 
Industry dixl intelligence ^will product wealth. Temperance will produce 
healtli. Decon^n and fair seeing will produce honour, ^d station, and re¬ 
spect. The race is to the swift on (he special race-ioursc on which each race is 
run. But if yon enter for the * wealth’ sweepstakes, you must not cTcpect the 
* health* cup for your running in that race, however swift. If you go in for 
nobility of nature and high moral worth, you must not eAcet to receive your 
prize'in cash. The Canon Guidi did run*well in the race tor whidi he entered 
himself; fuad won its prizes accordingly,’*—(Vol.%., pp. 291-, 295.) 


Let our readers picture to themselves a man so marvellously gifted 
by nature as ijg, have his passions under complete control, who is 
inflexible when oth^^rs waver, and resists temptations to which others 
helplessly succumb, whose person is graceful and mind cultivated,«wboso 
features have the l^eauty and, occasion,ih tbf inflexibility of finely 
cbiselled marble^ who, having inherited a considerable fortune and 
squandered it almost |o the last penny* can suddenly deny himself 
luxuries which had become necessaries, and, without running into debt, 
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live comfortably on as many hundreds as he had possessed thousands, 
yet who, notwithstanding his fetraordinary powers, chooses to die pre¬ 
maturely because he had been thwarted in marrying the woman he 
loved, |ud because she had died through the ill-osa^^ of the man she 
voluntarily espoused. Will not our readers exclaim, that such an one 
ou^lvt to met with a happier fate; that he should either have been 

less perfect, or less severely punished ? ’At all events, that is our 
opinion of the pnncipal character in “ Barren Honour,”^®- by the author 
of “ Guy Livingstone,” Sir Alan Wyverne is far too wonderful to be 
natural, and his lot is far too hard to be just. The tendency of this 
author is to exaggerate the excellences and defects of his personages. 
His colouring is brilliant, but crude. The fact of the tale having b^n 
originally published in a magazine, may account for, without*excusing, 
the dissertations and digressioiA which too frequently impede its pro¬ 
gress. (Still, the, novel is a striking production. • It is written with 
unusual vigour, and contains several very effective scenes. The plot 
may be sketched in a few sentences. Sir Alan Wyverno loves his 
cousin, Helen Vavasour; proposes, and is betrothed to her. Lady 
Mildred Vavasour has secretly resolved that the match shall be broken 
off. She intrigues for that object, and is privy to the forging of letters 
which bring it about. Helen becomes the Countess of Clydesdale, and 
continues to love her cousin. Being badly treated by the Earl of 
Clydesdale, and passionately devoted to Sir Alan Wy wrne, shq twice 
offers to abandon her husband and live with him. He rejects her offers 
with more than steical courage, refusing to be a criminal, or ,to allow 
her to become his paramour. In spite of these rebuffs, she loves him 
as fondly as over. A time comes when Sir Alan discovers that it was 
forged letters which had been the ^ cause of his engagement being 
cancelled, and the knowledge that Lord Clydesdale had an indirect 
share in the work does not tend to rerpncile Mm to the thought of his 
having become Helen’s husband. At last, Helen die^ suddenly; the 
brutality of the earl being the cause of her death. Thereupon Sir 
Alan ceases to have arfy pleasure in life. He proceeds to America for 
distractidn. Tile ship in which he is a passenger ^kes fire. He might 
save himself, if ho^would oiSy make an effort, but he prefers to die, 
holding “ a dead woman’s pictuce in his hand.” , 

Why did Sfr Alan, althougfi endowed *with every quality which 
renders a man certain* of success, uniformly fail in what he undertook ? 
The author’s answer is that, “ Throughout Alan’s life, honour usurped 
the place whert^ religion ought to have reigned paramount: he shrank 
from shame when he would p^tliaps have encountered sth.” How is 
it, then, that Lady Mildred Vavajour, a Sir Alan in pettieqats, who is 
practically irreligious, and shrinks neither from shame nor sin, should 
always triqmph and compass her ends P It may be said that a novelist 
is not expected to be a logician; yet when a writer creates a character 
solely to enforce an ethical maxim, he should not play fast and loose 
with logic. Lady Mildred is too clever *by half. Here is her portrait 
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which has no resemblance to that of any woman who ever existed, save 
in a novelist’s brain* Still, her port/ait is powerfuUy drawn, and 
elaborated with extreme care. 

" It would be difficult as well as unoourteous to guess at Lady (Pdildred 
Vavasour’s precise age; her dark hair has lost perhaps somewhat of its luxu- 
ri^ce, but little of its glossy shine; her pale cheek—tinged witl»«a fiiiut Cblour 
(either by nature or art) exactly\n the right place—and white brow, are still 
polished and smooth as Carrara marble; and lief small, slight, delicate figure, 
with which the tiniest of hands and feet harmonize so perfectly, retains its 
graceful roundness of outline.” “In her own line, Lady Mildred Vavasour 
stood unrivalled; she was the very Talleyrand of domestic diplomacy. I do 
not mean to infer that she was pre-eminent among those Machiavels in minia¬ 
ture, who glide‘in!o supremacy over their own famujes imperceptibly, and main¬ 
tain their position by apparent non-resistance, commanding sdways, while they 

seem to obey. In her own case such cleveftiess would have been wasted. She 

no more dreamt of interfering with any# of wic Squire’s tas/;es or pursuits, tlion 
he did with hers; and was perfectly content with complete freeifom of action, 
sure of having every whim gratified. Indeed, up to the present time her 
talents had been employed in singularly disinterested ways. Very, very seldom 
had she acted with her own advmitage, or that of any one closely connected 
with her, in vieW. The position of the Vavasours was such as never to tempt 
them to look for, aggrandizement; the Squire represented his county, as a 
matter of course, but there was not a particle of ambition in his nature; and 
her son had ahvays steadily refused to allow his mother’s talents or influence 
to be qjcercised on his behalf. But she had a vast circle of acquaintance, both 
male and female, and when any 6ne of these was in a difficulty, he or she con- 
stantly resorted, to Lady Mildred, sure of her counsel, if. not of her co-opera¬ 
tion. She gave one or both, noj in the least because she was goodnatured, but 
because she liked it. She liked to hold in her little white hand the threads of 
a dozen at once of thoM innocent plo^p and conspiracies which are carried on 
so satisfactorily beneath the smooth^ smiling surface of this pleasant world of 
ours. Granting that the means were trivial, and the end unworthy, it was 
almost grandTio Sfee how hfh: cool caiculation, fertile invention, and dauntless 
courage, rose up.to battle with difficulty and danger. She loved a complicated 
affair, anfi went into it heart and soul; no o^e could say how many cases that 
had been given up as hopeless, she had carried through auspiciously, with an 
exceptional good fort^e. With mere politics she me(&led very seldom 
(though she never soupit for a^place or promojjon for one of her favourites, 
or an adopted without obtaining it), but in her own circle there scarcely 

was a marriage* made or marred, of wliicf the result miglit not have been 
traced tdthe secret police of lady MildreS’s boudoir. If sh^ad a specialitey 
it was the knack of utterly ^rushing ffiid abolishing-t-iu a pleasant, noiseless 
way—a danger6as detrimental. The victim scarcely ever suspected from what 
quarter the arrow came, but often entertained, in after days, a great respect 
and regard for^the fatal Atalanta.”—(Vol. ii., pp. 39, 41.)" • 

The author of “ Barren Honour” would have done better had he 
framed his* personage^ after human‘models, instead of endowing them 
with impossible attributes and contradictory qualities. His men and 
women are far too artificial: they do not live; they only sin, or suffer. 
The story is very ably |nd -impressively told; but it does not read like a 
story of real English life, tbs author has more* talents than h^art. 
That it is the production of a man of great t^ei^ is evinced by every 
chapter. Had thej;e been more he^t in it, we should have ranked its 
author with the greatest ijovelists of the day^ 
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